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THE CASQUET, 


AT BRUSSELS DURING WATERLOO. 

{PUOM VANITY PAIlt.) 

[.William Makepeace Thackeray, born 18th July, 
ISil; aititl ‘24t,l\ Beccuibcr. ISGS. Ilia father and grand- 
faLlior were both IiidUin C’ivil Sm-autf^, ami he himself 
was lioi-ii in Oaliintta, tlurngh sent, to Kiiglaiul in early 
cbildhocKl, and eiliiciitod at the Oharterhouse School. lu 
the life of Thackeray, contributed by Mr. Anthony Trol- 
lope totho "English Menof Letters SericB," is given a letter 
from Mr. aef)rgo Vonables de-scriblng the boy ns he Btruck 
liUi KcUudl-fellowfl. “ Hu came to school young-a pretty, 
gcntlo and ratkesr timid boy. I think his experience was 
not generally plonnant. With the hoys who knew him 
Thackeray was popular; but he had no skill in games, 
and, 1 think, no taato for them. He was ah*eady known 
by hiu faculty of making veines, chiefly parodies.** From 
OharterhouHo Thaokemy went to Cambridge ami camo 
away in 1830 without taking his degree. It was his 
nmbllloii to tie a painter, nml he spent some desultoiy 
years botwoon Wolniav ami Paris studying art. In 1833 
luj iiilicritod a modevato fortune which l»o invested in 
newspaper HpeoiUivtions, and quickly lost. After this he 
dovoted hinuBolf to litcrat-ure, contributing first Fraaor’s 
Mi({inslne, and aftorwiirds for many years to PuneX 
VanUn Fair, after hoiuK declined by one publisher, began 
to appear In luitnhova lu 18415, and was soon the principal 
topic of London; Pmdennh followed in 1860; Emond in 
1862; The mwmrn, laD-l; The VimMam in 1857. Ho 
edited tlie Cnrnhill Magazine from its first appearance in 

In it until his death. I’lio jiidgnumt of Tlmckerny tliat 
found him ohiotly eyuio has died out, as tho particular 
folIiRH he salilrlr.cd have passed out of fashion, and his 
rank is ]»;uv nsaured ns first in the school of novoH8t,s that, 
fiuooeoded tho school of romanticists, of which Sir Walter 
Hcotfi was ohi(}f. IStiually distimrfc from tho later phUo.so- 
phical school of Gcovgu EUot. anvl tho Rtill later a>\ftvcUi- 

eiiAvactcr rathtjv tluin that of adventure that I’hnekeray’s 
inuiginati{m explored; but ho dealt with character as a 
dranmtlat, not as an analyst, and always tvith that feeling 
winch tho grealesl; artists have never wanted, of an im- 
mutable bacliground of divine law, against which, to 
meaRuve the right and wrong of his creations. His satire 
is his sense of tho contrast between tho eternal and the 
conventi<inal jndgmont : liis humour, of the alteimate j 
])ltiableiies8 and langhaDlcnesB of man’s futile rebellion 
against fact:— I 

"Fielding— without the manner’s dross, 1 

Scott— with a npirit’s larger room | 

[Tim episode we give from Vanity F.aii' needs 
little explanation. The — th regiment is with 


the Duke of Wellington at Waterloo. Of ,Vs 
officers we have only to introduce Major O'Daud 
and his excellent wife; Captain George Oshorne, 
who luw lately nmrried, contrary to his father’s 
wishes, Amelia Sedley, daughter of a wealthy 
Loudon merchant; Gapfahi WUliam Dohhin, 
the faithful friend of George and Amelia; and 
Ensign Sfuibble. Joseph Sedlq/, Amelia’s hro- 
ther, stout, rich, and twelve years her senior, k 
a retired servant of the East India Company. 
George Osborne is wild and selfish, and has 
neglected Amelia a good deed during the few 
weeks they .have been married. LolMn, who 
would have liked to marry her himself, watches 
oner her anxiously and loyally. I 

There never -vvaa, since the days of Darius, 
such II brilliant train of camp-followers as hung 
round the Duke of Wellington’s army in the 
IjOw Countries, in 1815 ; and led it dancing 
and feasting, iia it wore, up to the very brink 
of battle. A certain ball which a noble Duchess 
gave at Dvussols on the 15th of June in the 
above-named year is historical. All Brussok 
had been in a state of excitouiont about it, and 
I have heard from ladies who wove in that 
town at the period, that the talk and iuterost 
of persons of their own sex regarding the ball 
was much greater even than in respect of the 
enemy in their front. The struggles, iutriguoa, 
and prayers to got tickets were such as only 
English ladies will employ, in order to gain 
admission to the society of the great of their 

[Captain Osborne, much to his .satisfaction, 
gels an invitation to the, bail. lie takes Im wife 
to it; but Amelia is shy, and nobody takes any 
notice of her. Her husband neglects her — she 
feels sad and tired, and comes home early.] 

George had been angry twice or thrice at 
finding his wife up on his return from the 
parties which he frequented: so she went 
straight to bed now; but although she did 
not sleep, and although the din and clatter 
and the galloping of horsemen Was inces.saut, 
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she never heard any of these noises, having 
quite other disturhanees to keep her juvake. 

Osborne ineanivhile, wild with elation, went 
off to a play-tahle, and began to bet fi-antie- 
ally. H 0 won repeatedlJ^ ‘ ‘ Everything sne- 
ceerls with me to-night,” he said. Bn t his 
luck at play even did not cure him of his 
restles,?nes5, and he started up after a while, 
poeketing his winnings, and went to a buffet, 
where he drank off many hampers of wine. 

Here, as he was inttling away to the people 
around, laughing loudly, and wild with spirits. 
Bohbin found him. Ho had been to the eard- 
tahles to look there for his friend. Bobbin 
. looked as pale and grave as his comrade was 
■flnahed and jovial. ... 

Dolibin went up and whispered something 
to him, at which Boorge, giving a start and 
wild hurray, tossed off his glass, clapped it ott 
tlio table, and walked away speedily on his 
friend’s arm. “The enemy has passed the 
Sarnbre,” William said, “and our left is al- 
ready engaged. Come away ; we are to march 
in three hours.” 

Away wont George, his nerves quivering 
with exeitoinont at the news so long looked 
for, so sadden when it oarao. . . . ifo thought 
about a thousand things in his rapiid walk to 
his quarters — his past life and future chances 
— the fate which might be before him— tlio 
wife, the ohild perhaps, from whom unseen 
he might be about to part. 


ICe thouglit over his brief n\aiTicd life. In 
tlie.so few weeks ho had frightfully dissipated 
his little eapitsl. How wild and wreekless he 
hud been 1 Should any misehanco befall him, 
what was then left for her? How unworthy 
ho Was of her! Why had he married her? 
Ho was not lit for marriage, IVliy had he 
disobeyed his father, who liad been always so 
generous to him? Hope, remorse, ambition, 
tenderness, and selfish regrot lilled his heart. 
•Ho sate down and wrote to his father, reinom- 
bariiig wliat he had said oueo before when ho 
was engaged to fight a duel. Dawn faintly 
streaked the sky as ho closed this farewell 
letter. He sealed it, and kissed tlio super- 
scription. He thought how he had deserted 
that generous father, and of the thousand kind- 
nesses which the stem old man had done him. 

He had looked into Amelia’s bedroom when 
he entered ; she lay quiet, and her eyes seemed 
closed, and ho was glad that she was asleep. 
On arriving at his quarters from the ball, he 
had found his regimental servant already mak- 
ing preparaiions for his departure : the mau 
had understood his signal to bo still, and those 


arrangements were very quickly and silently 
made. Should he go in and wake Amolia, ho 
thought, or leave a note for lier brother to 
break the news of departure to her? Jlo went 
in to look at her once again. 

She had heon awake when he, first entered 
her room, but had kojit her eyo.s clo.seil, so 
that even her wakefuintsw should nol. Kcum to 
reproach him. But ivlicii lie had returned, .so 
soon after hersclk too, this timid little lieiirl 
hail felt more at ease, and turning inwards iiiiu 
as he stept softly out of the room, she had 
fallen into a light sleep. Oeort'e eaine in and 
looked at her again, entering still more softly. 
By the pralo night-lamp he eonld sec licruw-ect, 
pale face— the purple eyolitia were fringed anti 
clo.sod, and one round arm, smooth and white, 
lay ontside of the coverlet. Good God 1 liow 
pure she was; how gen tic, how tender, and 
how friendless! and ho, hou' scll'ish, hnitah 
and black with crime! Hoart-stainoil and 
sliaiue-stricken, ho stood at the lied’a font, and 
looked at the sleeping girl. How dared ho-- 
who was he, to pray for one so spotless 1 God 
[ bless her! God ble.ss her! He cam o to the 
bed-side, and looked at the ImntI, the little 
soft hand, lying a.sicop ; and he bout, over the 
pillow noiselessly towards the gontle pale face. 

Two fair arms closed tenderly round ills noek 
as he stooped down. ' ‘ 1 am awalce, George, ” 
the poor eliild said, wltli a sob fit to lireak tlie 
little heart that nestled so closely by lus own. 
She was awake, poor soul, and to ivliat! , At 
that moment a Imglo from the I’hvee of .Arms 
began souiiding clearly, and tvas taken up 
through the town; and ainldut the drums of 
the iufautrj', and the shrill pipes of the fcicotcli, 
the whole city awoke. 

B’e do not claim to rank among the military 
novelists. Onr place is with the non-cinnbat- 
.ants. When the decks are cleared for act, ion 
wc go below and wait meekly. Wo slnmlil 
only be in the way of the manwiivres that the 
gallant follows arc perfonniug over head. We 
shall go no farther witdi the — th than to the 
city gate : and leaving Mnijor O’Dowd to his 
duty, come back to the Major’s wife, and the 
ladies and the baggage. 

liow, the Major and hi.s lady, wliu had not 
been invited to the ball, had much more time 
to take their natural rest in bod than was 
accorded to people who wished to enjoy plea- 
sure as well as to do duty. “ It's my belief, 
Peggy, my dear,”, said he, as he placidly pulled 
his nightcap over his ears, “ that there will be 
such a ball diinoed in a day or two as some of 
'em has nover heard the chime of;” and ho 
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was more happy to retire to rest, after partak- 
ing of a quiet tumbler, than to figure at any 
other sort of amusement. Peggy, for her part, 
would have liked to have shown her turban 
and bird of paradise at the ball, hut for the 
information which her lursbaud had given her, 
and which made her very grave. 

“I’d like ye to wake me about half an hour 
hofore the asaemhly beats,” the Major said to 
his lady. “Call mo at half-past one, Peggy, 
dear, and see me things is ready. May be I’ll 
not come back to breakfast, Mrs. O’D.” With 
which words, whicli signified his opinion that 
tlio regiment would march the next moimiug, 
tile Major ceased talking, and fell asleep, 

Mrs. O'Dowd, the good housewife, arrayed 
In ourl-paijors and a camisole, felt that lier 
duty was to act, and not to sleep, at this junc- 
ture. “Time enough for that,” .she .said, 
“■when Mick’a gone;” and so she packed his 
travelling-valiso roftdy for the march, brushed 
hia cloak, his cap, and other rvarlike habili- 
ments, set them out in order for him; and 
stowed away in the cloak pockets a light 
package of portable refreshments, and a wioker- 
eoverod flask or pocket.pi.stol, eoutaining near 
a pint of a remarkahly sound Cognac l>randy, 
•of which she and the Major approved very 
much, and as soon as the hands of the “repay- 
ther” pointed to half-past one, and its interior 
avnmgcments (it had a tone quite equal to a 
catliaydral, its fair owner coiLsidoreil) knelled 
fortli tliat fatal hour, Mrs. O’Dowd woke up iier 
Major, and liad as comfortable a cup of coflee 
prepared for iiiin as any made that morning in 
]irus 9 el.s. And wlio is there will deny that this 
worthy lady’s preparations betokened aireetion 
as muoli as the fit.s of tears and hystorie.s by 
wlueli more aonaitive females e.’cbibited tlieir 
love, and that their partaking of this coffee, 
wliioh they drank together while the bugles 
were sounding the turn-out and the drum-s 
boating' in the various quartera of the town, 
was not more useful and to the purpose than 
the outpouring of any more sentiment could 
lie? Tlio eon.sequenco wiw, that the Major 
appeared on parade quite trim, fre.sh, and 
•alert, hi.s well-isliaved rosy countenance, as he 
1 sate on Iwrsebaok, giving ehoerfnlness and con- 
fidence to the whole corps. All the oflicers 
saluted her when the regiment marched by the 
balcony on which this brave wora.an stood, and 
waved them a cheer as they passed; and I 
daresay it was not from want of courage, hut 
from a sense of female delicacy and propriety, 
that she refrained from leading the gallant 
—th personally into action. 


And there was another of our acqujiintanees 
who was also to be left behind, a noii-comha- 
tant, and whose cmotiou.s .and bohiinnur wo 
have thei-efore a right to know. This was our 
friend the ex-CollectorofDogKley’Wolhili.wlui.se 
rest was broken, like other people’s, b)' the 
aounding of the bugles in the early morning. 
Being a gi-eat sleeper, and fond of his bed, it 
is passible he would have sno(r/.c(l on until his 
usual hour of rising in the forenoon, in spite 
of all the drums, bugles, and bagpipes in the 
British aimry, but for an interruption, which 
did not come from George O.sbornc, who aliared 
Jos’s quai'ters with him, aud was as usual oc- 
cnpiied too much with his own affairs, or with 
grief at parting with liia wife, to tliink of tak- 
ing leave of hia slumbering l>rothor-in-Iaw— it 
was not George, wo say, who interposed be- 
twooii Jos Sedley aud aleep, hut Captain Dob- 
bin, wlio came and roused liim up, insisting 
I on shaking' hands with liini before his depav- 

I “ Very kind of yon,” .said Jos, yawning, aud 
! wishing the Captain at the deuce. 

' "I —I didn’t like to go off witliout saying 
good-bye, you know,” Dobbin said iu a very 
incoiicreut manner; •‘because you know some 
of us mayn’t come back again, and I like to 
sec yon all well and — and that sort of thing, 
you know.” 


Jos hud always had ratlicr a mean opinion of 
the Captain, and now began to think liis cour- 
,age was .somowliat equivocal. “ W’lial is it I 
can do for j'on, Dobbin?” he said in asarcastie 

“I tell you what you can do,” the Captain 
replied, coming tip to tlio bed ; “ we miireli in 
a quarter of an lioiir, Sedley, and neither 
I George nor I may over come hack. Mind you, 
you are not to stir from tliis town until you 
ascertain how things go. You are to stay here 
and watcli over your sister, and eoiirfort her, 
and sec that no hann come.? to lier. If any- 
thing happens to George, rcmemlier she has 
no one but you in the world to look to. If it 
goes wrong with the army, you’ll see her safe 
back to England; and you will promise me pn 
your word tiiat you will never de.sert lier. I 
know you won’t: us far as money goes you were 
al’ways free enough with that. Bo. you want 
any? I mean, have you enough gold to take 
you back to England in ease of a misfortunes’' 

“ Sir,” said Jos, majestically, “ when I want 
money, I know where to ask for it. , And as 
for my sister, you needn’t tell me how I ought 
to behave to her.” 

“You speak like aman of spirit, J 0.9, ’’the 
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otlier answered good-naturedly, “and I am i 
glad that George can leave her in snuh good ] 
hands. So I maygive him yourwordof honour, I 
may I, that in ease of extremity you will stand j 
by herf ’ 

“Of course, of course,” .answered Mr. .Tos, | 
wlio.se generosity in money matters Dobbin ] 
eatimiitod (luite correctly. 

“And you’ll sec her safe out of Brnssohs in 
the or’ont of a defeat?" 

“A defeat! Sir, it’s impossible. Don’t try 
and frighten me,” the hero cried from his lied; 
and Dobbin’s mind was thus perfectly sot at 
ease now that .loa had spoken out so resolutely 
re.speoting his corulnct to his sister. ‘ ‘ At least, ” 
thought the Captain, “there will be a retreat 
secured for her in case the worst should ensue.” 

If Captain Dohhin o.\’pectod to gel any per- 
aoiml comfort and satisfaction from having one 
move view of Ameha before the regiment 
tnarelied away, his sclfi-shness was punished 
just a.s such odioH.s egotism deserved to he. I 
The door of Jos’.s bedroom opened into the 1 
sitting-room which was common to the family j 
parly, and opposite this door was Unit of 
Amelia’s clmmber. The biiglos h.ad wakcneil i 
everybody; there was no use in coiiecalment 
now. George’s sorvuut was liucking in this 
room; Osborne coming in and out of tlie eou- 
tiguous bedroom, flinging to the mun .such 
article, s as he thought fit to carry on the cam- 
paign. And presently Dobbin bad the oppor- 1 
tmiity which his heart coveted, and ho got 
sight of Amelia’s face once more. But what a 
face it w.aal So white, .so wild, and despair- 
stricken, that the remembrance of it haunted 
him afterwards like a crime, and tlic siglit 
smote hiui with iuoxpresaihle pangs of longing 
and pity. 

SIio was wrapped in a wliilo morning diuss, 
her hair falling on Iicv sliouIder,s, and her largo 
eyas fixed and without liglit. By way of help- 
ing on the preparations for the dep.arture, .and 
siiuwing that she too could be useful at a mo- 
ment so critical, this poor soul had taken up 
a siish of George’s from the drawers wliei-eon 
it lay, and followed him to and fro witli tlio i 
sash in iier hanil, looking on mutely as iiis ] 
piuikiug proceeded, yiie came out and stootl, j 
leaning at the w.all, holding this sash against i 
her hirsoin. from which the heavy not of orim- i 
son dropped like a large stain of blood. Our i 
gentlc-hearlod Captain felt a guilty shook a.s 
he looked at her. “Good God,” thought he, 

“ and is itgi’ieflike this I dared to pry into?” 
And there was no help? no meiuis to s.gothe j 
and comfort this helpless, speechless misery. 
He stood for a moment and looked at her, | 


powerless and torn with pity, as a parent re- 
gards an infant in pain. 

At last, George took Emmy’s hand, and led 
her back into the bedroom, from whonco he 
came out alone. Tlie parting had taken place 
in that moment, and ho w;ih gone. 

“Thank Heaven that is over,” George 
thought, hounding down the utair, liL-i sword 
under his arm; and as ho ran swiftly to the 
alarm-gi'ound, whore the regimoni, was mus- 
tered, and whither trooped men ami otlicors 
hurrying from their billets, his imlso wars, 
throbbing and Iris cheeks iliiHlied : the groat 
g,ame of war was going to bo played, and ho 
one of tire players. 


So, at tiro sound of that stitTiiig cull to. 
battle, George jumped away from the gcntlo 
arms in which ho had been dallying; notwith- 
orrt a feeling of shame (although his wife’s, 
hold on Ittnx had been but foohle), that he 
should have been detiiined there so loirg, Tlie 
same feelirrg of eagerness and oxeitemurtt wa.s 
amongst all those friorrds of his of whoiir wo 
have had occastonal glimpses, from the stout 
seitior .Major', rvho led the roginrent rutoaetinn, 
to little Strrbble, the EiiHign, who was to boar 
its colours on that day. 

The sun was just rising as the march began 
— it was a gallant sight — the baud led tiro 
column, playing the rogimontal march — then 
carno the Miyor in command, riding upon 
Fyrarnrts, his stout chargor — thou nrarclied 
the grenacliors, tlroir captain at their head ; hr 
the cctitre wei'o the eolonrs, borne by the; 
senior and junior Ensigns — then Qom'gc.eimio 
marchiirg at the head of his conipnrry. Ho 
looked rrp, and smiled at Amelia, and passed 
on; arrd even the sound of the iniisie died, 
away. 

Thrt.s all the superior aflleovs Iioing sum- 
rnoned on dirty elaowhere, .Ins Hcdloy rvas loft 
in command of the little colony at Brussels, 
with jVmelia invalided, Isidor, his Belgian 
servant, and the /mine, who was maid-of-tdU 
work fertile cstablishinont, as a gftrrwoti niider 
him. Though he was disturbed in spirit, and , 
his rest destroyed by Dobbin’s intorniplion 
and the occiirreneoB oHhe morning, Jos never- 
theless remained for many hoirra in bed, wake- 
ful and rolling about there until Iris usu.al hour 
of rising had arrived. The sun was high in the 
heavens, and oirr gallant friends of the — th 
miles on the mareli before tire civilian ap- 
peared in his flowered dressing-gown at break- 
fast. 
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Several times diiriug the forenoon Mr. Joa’a 
"Isidor went from liia lodgings into the town, 
and to the gates of the hotels and lodging- 
houses round about the Parc, where the Eng- 
lish were congregated, and there mingled ■with 
other valets, courtiers, and lackeys, gathei;ed 
such news as was abro.ad, and brought back 
bulletins for his master's information. Al- 
most all these gentlemen w-ere in heart parti- 
zaus of the Emperor, and had their opinions 
about the speedy cud of the campaign. The 
Emperor’s proclamation from Avosnos had 
been distributed everywhere plentifully in 
Brussels. “Soldiers!” it said, “this is the 
anniversary of Marengo and Priedlaud, by 
■which the Joatinios of Europe wei’e twice de- 
cided. Thou, as after Austerlitz, as after 
Wagram, wo were too generous. 

“ We believed in the oaths ami promises of 
princes, whom ■wo suffered to remain upon 
their thronos, Lot us march once more to 
meet them, Wo and they, are we not still tho 
-same men? Soldiers 1 these .same Prussians, 
■H'ho are so arrogant to-day, were three to one 
against you at Jena, and si.v to one at Mont- 
iniruil, Those among you ■who wore prisoners 
in England can tell their comiiidos what fright- 
ful torments they suffered on board the English 
hulks. Madmen 1 a moment of prosperity lias 
blinded them, and if tliey enter into Prance 
it will bo to find a grave there 1” But the 
partizans of the French prophesied a more 
speedy extermination of the Emperor’s en- 
emies than this; and it was agreed on all 
hands that Prussians and British would never 
return except as priaonei's in the rear of the 
conquering army. 

These opinions in the course of the day ■were 
brought to operate upon Mr. Sedloy. Ho was 
told that the Duke of IFellington had gone to 
try and rally his army, the advance of which 
had been utterly crushed tlie night before. 

“Crnahed, psha!” said Jos, whose heart 
was pretty stout at breakfast- time. “The 
Duke has gone to heat tho Emperor as he has 
beaten all iiis generals before.” 

“His papers are Imrned, his e^ffeeta are re- 
moved, and hi.s quarters .are being got ready 
for the Duke of Dalmatia,” Jos’s informant 
replied. “I had it from his own maitre 
d’Mtd. Milor Due de Kichemont’s people are 
paoking up everything. His Grace has fled 
already, and the Duchess is only waiting to 
■see the plate packed to join the King of France 
at Ostend. ” I 

“The King of France is at Ghent, fellow,” 
replied Jos, affecting incredulity. 

“Ho fled last night to Bruges, and embarks 


to-day from Ostend. The Due de Berri is 
taken prisoner. Those who wish to be safe 
had better go soon, for the dykes will be open 
to-morro-w, and who can fly when the whole 
country is under water?” 

“Nonsense, .sir, we are three to one, sir, 
against anyforce Bony can bring into the field,” 
Mr. Sedley objected; “the Austrians and the 
Russians are on their march. He must, he 
shall be crushed,” Jos said, skipping his hand 
on the table. 

“The Pi'ussians iverc three to one at Jena, 
and he took their army and kingdom in a 
week. They were six to one at Montniirail, 
and he scattered them like .sheep. Tlio Aus- 
trian army is coming, but with the .Empre3,s 
and the King of Romo at its head ; and the 
Russians, bah! the Eiin«iaiis will withdraw. 
No qu-irter is to be given to the English, on 
account of their cruelty to oiir brave,? on board 
the infamous pontoons. Look here, here it 
is in hbick and white. Here’s tho proclama- 
tion of his Majesty the Emperor and Kin,g,” 
said the now declared partizaii of Napoleon, 
and taking the document from his pocket, 
I.sidor sternly thrust it into Lis master’s face, 
and already looked upon tlie frogged coat and 
valuables as his own spoil. 

Jos was, if not seriously alarmed as yet, at 
least considerably disturbed in mind. “Give 
mo my coat and cap, sir,” said he, "and follow 
me. X will go myself and learn the truth of 
these reports.” Isidor wa.s furious as Jos put 
oil the braided frock. “Milor had bettor not 
wear that iinliUiy coat,” -aid ho; “the 
Freiieluiien have sworn not to gh'D quarter to 
a single British soldier.” 

“Silence, sirrah!” said .Tos, with a resolute 
countenance still, and thrust Ms arm into the 
sleeve with indomitable resolution. 


At half-past two an event occurred of daily 
importance to Mr. Joseph; the dinner hour 
arrived. Warriors may fight and poriah, but 
ho must dine. He came into Amelia’s room 
to Bee if ho could coax her to share that meal. 

^ ‘ Try, ” said he ; “ the soup is very good. Do 
try, Emmy,” and he kissed her hand. Except 
when she was married, he had not done .so 
much for years before. “Yea are very good 
and kind, Joseph,” she said. “Everybody is. 
hut, if you please, I will stay in my room to- 
1 day.” 

The aavour of the soup, however, wa.s agree- 
I able to* Mrs. 0’Dowd’Bnostrii.s ; and she thought 


'Mrs. O'liowd lias been sittiHB with Amelia ami 
trying to comfort her. 
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other ansii’ered good-natnrcdly, “and 1 am 
glad that George can leave her in such good 
hands. So I maygivehimyourwordof honour, 
may I, that in case of extremity you will stand 

“Of course, of course,” answered Mr. Jos, 
whose genero.sity in money matters Dobbin 
estimated quite correctly. 

“And you’ll see her safe out of Brussels in 
the event of a defeat’” 

“A defeat 1 Sir, it’s imiiossiblc. Don’t try 
and frighten me," the hero cried from his bed; 
and Dobbin’s mind was thus perfectly set at 
ease now that Jos had spoken out so resolutely 
respecting hiaconduct to hissi-ster. “At least,” 
thought the Captain, “there will be a retreat 
secured for her in case the worst should ensue. ” 

If Oaptain Dobbin expected to got any per- 
.soiial comfort and satisfaction from having one 
more view of Amelia before the regiment 
marched away, his aelftslmo.ss was punished 
just as such odious egotism do.served to he. 
The door of Jo.s’s bedroom opened into the 
sitting-room which wa.s oommon to the family 
party, and oppoisito this door w.as that of 
Amelia’s ehamber. The bugles had wakened 
everybody; there was no u.se in coueoalment 
now. George’s servant wa.5 paekin,g in thi.s 
room; Osborne coming in and out of the con- 
tiguous bedroom, flinging to tlic man such 
articles as ho thought fit to carry on the cam- 
paign. And presently Dobbin had the oppor- 
tunity which his heart coveted, and he got 
sight of Amelia’s face once more. But what a 
face it was ! So white, so wild, and despair- 
stricken, that the remembrance of it haunted 
him afterwards like a crime, and the sight 
smote him with inexpressible pangs of longing 
and pity. 

She was wrapped in a white morning dress, 
her hair falling on her shoulders, and her large 
eyes fixed and without light. By way of help- 
ing on the preparations for the departure, and 
showing that she too could ho useful at a mo- 
ment so critical, this poor soul had taken up 
a sash of George’s from the drawer.s whereon 
it lay, and followed him to .and fro with the 
-sa-sli in her h,and, looking on mntely as his 
packing proceeded. She came out and stood, 
leaning at the wall, holding this sash against 
her bosom, from which the heavy net of crim- 
son dropped like a large stain of blood. Our 
gentle-hearted Captain felt a guilty shock as 
he looked .at liov. “Good God,” thought he, 
"and is it grief like this I dared to pry into?” 
And there was no help? no means to s.gothe 
and comfort this helpless, speechless misery. 
He stood for a moment and looked at her, 


powerless and torn with pity, as a parent re- 
gards an infant in pain. 

At last, George took Emmy’s hand, and led 
her back into the bedroom, from wlienco lie 
came out alone. The parting had taken place- 
in that moment, and he wa.s gone, 

“Thank Heaven that is over,” George 
thought, bounding down the stair, his sword 
under his arm ; and as he ran swiftly to the 
alarm-ground, where the re.giment was mus- 
tered, and whither trooped men .and ofllcors 
hurrying from their billets, his pnlso was. 
throbbing and his cheeks flushed : the great 
g!ime of war was going to be played, and ho^ 
one of the players. 


So, at the sound of that stirring call to- 
Imttle, George jumped away from the gentle 
arm.s in which ho had been dallying ; not with- 
out a feeling of shame (although his wife’s 
hold on him had boon but feeble), thal, he 
.should have been detained there so long, Tlie 
same feeling of cttgerne.ss and excitomoiit was 
anion.ast all tho.so friends of his of whom we 
have liad occasional glimp.se, s, from the stout 
senior Major, who led the regiment into action, 
to little .Stubble, the Ensign, who was to liear 
its colours on that day. 

The sun was just rising as tho mareli licgan 
— it was a gallant sight — the band led tlio 
column, playing the regimental mareh— then 
euiuo the Major in command, riding upon 
Pyramus, Ids stout charger — then inarched 
tho grenadiers, their captain at their head ; in 
tho centre ivere the colours, homo by the 
senior and junior Ensigns — then George-eame 
marching at tlie head of his company. He 
looked up, and smiled at Amelia, and passed 
on; and even the sound of the music died, 
away. 

Thus all tho superior officer.^ being sum- 
moned on duty elsewhere, Jos Sedley was left 
in command of the little colony at, Brussels, 
with Amelia iiiv.alidod, Isidor, his Belgian 
servant, and tho hotme, who was maid-ol-all- 
work for the e.stablishniont, a.s a garrison under 
him. Though he was disturbed in spirit, and , 
his rest destroyed by Dobbin’s interruption 
and the occurrences of the morning, Jos never- 
theless remained for many hour.? in lied, widce- 
fid and rolling about there until his usual hour 
of rising had arrived. The sun was high in the 
heavens, and our gallant friends of tho -^th 
miles on the march before the civilian ap- 
peared in his flowered dressing-gown at break- 
fast. 
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Several times during the forenoon Mr. Jos’s 
isidor went from liis lodgings into the towii, 
and to the gate.s of the hotels and lodging- 
houses round about the Pare, where the Eng- 
lish were congregated, and there mingled with 
other valets, courtiers, and lackeys, gathered 
.such neiva as was abroad, and brought back 
bulletins for hia master’-s information. Al- 
most all those gentlemen were in heart parti- 
zans of the Emperor, and had their opinions 
about the speedy end of the campaign. . The 
Emperor’s proelaination from Ave.sncs had 
lieen distributed overywJicre plentifully in 
Brussels. “Soldiers!” it said, “tliis is the 
anniversary of Marengo and Eriedlaud, by 
which the destinie.s of Europe were twice do- 
eddod. Then, as after Austerlitz, as after 
tVagram, we were too generous. 

“We believed in the oaths and promises of 
prinoos, -wliom wo suBbred to remain upon 
their throuos, Lot us marcli once more to 
meet them. We and they, are we not still the 
.same men? Soldiers! these same Piiio i.in , 
who are so arrogant to-day, were three to ono 
against you at Jena, and si.x to one at Mont- 
mirail. Those among you who wero prisoners 
in England can tell their comrades what fright- 
ful torments tliey suffered on board the English 
hulks. Madmen ! a moment of prosperity has 
blinded them, and if they enter into Franco 
it will be to find a grave there!” But the 
partizana of the French prophesied a more 
speedy o.vtenuiniition of the Emperor’s en- 
emies than this; aud it was agreed on all 
hands that Priisaiana and British would never 
•return except as prisoners in the rear of the 
conquering army. 

These opinioua in the coum of the day -wefe 
brought to operate ujiDn Mr. Sedley, He was 
told that the Duke of Wellington liad gone to 
try aud rally Ida army, the advance of which 
'had been utterly crushed the night before. 

“Crushed, psha!” said Jos, whose heart 
was pretty stout at hreakfast-time. “The 
Duke has gone to he.at the Emperor as he has 
beaten all hhs generals before.” 

“ His papers are hiinied, hia oflects arc re- 
moved, and his qnartons are being got ready 
for the Duke of Dalmatia,” Jos’s informant 
replied, “ I had it from his own mxiUre 
d'lidtd. Milor Due de Richemont’s people are 
packing up everything. His Grace has fled 
already, and the Duchess is only waiting to 
•see the plate packed to join the King of France 
at Ostond.” 

“The King of Franco is at Ghent, fellow,” 
replied Jos, affecting incredulity. 

“ He fled last night to Bruges, and embarks 


to-dLay from Ostend. The Due de Berri is 
taken prisoner. Those who wish to be s.afe 
had better go soon, for the dykes will be open 
to-mon-ow, and who can fly when the ';vhole 
country is under water?” 

“ Konsense, sir, we are three to one, sir, 
against any force Bony can bring into the field,” 
Mr. Sedley objected; “the Austrians and the 
Russians are on their m.iich tie must, he 
■shall be crushed,” Jos said, slapping his hand 
on the table. 

“The Prussians wero throe to one at Jena, 
and he took their arinj' and kingdom in a 
week. They were six to ono at Moiitmirail, 
and he scattered them like sheep. The Aus- 
trian army is coming, but with the Empress 
and the King of Koine at its head; aud the 
Russians, hah! the Russians will witlidraw. 
No quarter is to be given to the English, on 
account of their cruelty to our bravos on board 
the infamous pontoou.s. Look bore, hero it 
is in black and white. Here’s the proclama- 
tion of his Maje.sty the Emperor and King,” 
said the now declared partizan of Napoleon, 
and taking the document from Ids pocket, 
Isidor sternly thrust it into ins master’s face, 
and already looked upon the frogged coat and 
valuables as ins own spoil. 

Jos was, if not seriously alarmed as yet, at 
least considerably disturbed iii mind. “ Give 
me my coat and cap, sir, ” said he, “ and follow 
me. I will go mj’.self and loam the truth of 
these reports.” Isidor w.as furious as Jos put 
on the braided frock. “ Milor had bettor not 
wear that military coat,” said he; “the 
Frenchmen have sworn not to give quarter to 
a single British soldier. ” 

I “ Silence, sirrah I” said Jos, with a vesalute 
countenance still, aud thrust his arm into tlie 
sleeve ivith indomitable resolution. 


At half-past two an event oeeurred of daily 
importance to Mr. Josoifii; the dinner hour 
arrived. tTarriors may light and perish, but 
he must dine. He came into Amelia’s room 
to see if ho could coax her to share that meal. 
“ Tr5',” said he ; “ the soup is very good. Do 
try, Emmy,” and ho kissed lier hand. Except 
when she w.as married, he had not done ao 
much for years before. “You are very good 
and kind, Joseph, ” she said. ‘ ‘ Everybody ia, 
but, if you please, I will stay in my room to- 
day.” 

Tile s,avonr of the soup, liowevor, was agree- 
able to*Mrs. O’Dowd’snostriks: and slio thought 


. rjlra. O'Dowd has been Bitting with Amelia and 
trying to comfort her. 
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she would beat Mr. Jos company. So tlie two 
sate down to their meal. “God bless the 
meat;” said the major’s wife, solemnly: she 
was tlunlcingof her honest Mick, riding at 
the head of his regiment: “’Tia hut a bad 
dinner those poor boys will get to-day,” she 
said with a .sierh, and then, like a philosopher, 
fell to. 

Jos’s .spirits rose with his meal. He tvould 
drink the regiment’s health; or, indeed, take 
any other excuse to indulge in a ghi6.s of cham- j 
paaiie. “We’ll drink to O’Dowd and the 
brave — th," .“aid he, bowing gallantly to his 
guest. “Hey, Mrs. O’Dowd. Pill Mrs. 
O’Dowd’.s glass, Isidor.” 

Dut all of a sudden, Isidor started, and the 
major’s wife laid down her knife and fork. 
The windows of the room wore open, and 
looked .southward, and a dull distant sound 
came over the sun-lighted roofs from tliat 
direction. “What is it?” said Joa. “iVhy 
don’t you pour, you rascal?” 

“Vest &/e«,"said Isidor, running to the 
balcony. 

“God defend us; it’s cannon!” Mivs. 
O’Dowd cried, starting up, and followed to the 
window. A thousand pale and an.\iou.s fiiee.s 
might hare been seen looking from other c:i.sc- 
inonts. And presently , it seemed as if the 
whole population of the city rushed into the 
streets. 

We of peaceful London City, hare never be- 
held — and please God never shall witnes.s — 
such a scene of hurry and alarm, as that which 
Brussels presented. Crowds rushed to the 
ISamur gate, from which direction the noise 
proceeded, and many rode along the level 
chanmie, to be in advance of any intolligonee 
from the army, Each man asked his neigh- 
bour for news; and even great English lords 
and ladies condescended to speak to persons 
whom they did not know'. The friends of the 
Erench went abroad, wild with excitement, 
and propho.syingthe triumph of their Emperor. 
The merchants closed their shops, and came 
out to swell the general chorus of alarm and 
clamour. Women nished to the churches, and 
crowded the chapels, and knelt and prayed on 
the flags and stops. The dull sound of the 
cannon ivent on rolling, rolling. Presently car- 
, I'iages with travellers hegan to leave the town, 
galloping away by the Ghent barrier. The 
prophecies of the Pronoh partizana began to 
pass for facts. “He has cut the armioa in 
two,” it was said. " He is marching straight 
oil liruHsols. Ho will overiiower the English, 
and bo hero tomight.” DHo will overpower 


the English,” shrieked Isidor to his master, 
“and will bo here to-night.” The man 
hounded in and out from tlio lodgings to the 
street, always returning w'ith some fresh parti- 
culai'.9 of disaster. Jo,s'a face grew paler and 
paler. Alarm began to take entire iio.s.sessiori 
of the stout civilian. All the champagmi he 
drank brought no courage to him, lloforo 
sunset he w'as worked up to such a pitch of 
nervousness as gratified his friend Isidor to 
behold, who now counted .surely upon the 
spoils of the owner of the laced coat, 

The women were aw, ay all this time. After 
hearing the firing for .a moment, the stout 
major’s wife bethought her of her IViend in the 
next chamber, and ran in to watch, and if pos- 
sible to console, Amelia. The idea that she 
had that hcIpIo.ss and gentle CTCature to protect, 
gave additional strength to the natural courage 
of the honest Irishwoman. She passed five 
lionrs by her friend’.s side, sometimes in re- 
nionstraiicc, sometimes talking cheerfully, 
oftener in silcuce, and terrified mental siip- 
plioatioii. “1 never let go her hand oneo,” 
said the stout lady aftorwards, “until after 
sunset, w'hcn the firing wa.M over.” Pauline, 
the hoimc, was on her knaos at chiiroh hard by, 
praying for son homme d die. 

When the noiso of the cannonading was over, 
Mrs. O’Dowd issued out of Amelia’s room into 
the parlour adjoining, where Jos sate with two 
emptied flasks, and courage entirely gone. 
Once or twice ho had ventured into his aistcr’a. 
bedroom, looking very much ularnied, and as 
if he would s.ay something. .But tlic major’s 
wife kept her place, :md he went away witlicnit 
dishurthening hiinaclf of his speech. Ho was 
ashamed to toll her that he wanted to fly. 

But when sho made her appearanco in the 
dining-room, where ho sate in the twilight in 
the ebeorless company of his empty ehanipagne- 
bottlcB, he began to open his mind to her. 

“Ml'S. 0’.Dowd,”hosaid, “hadn’t you better 
get Amelia ready?” 

“Are you going to take her out for a walk ? ” 
said the major's lady; “sure she’s too weak to 

“I — I’ve ordered the carriage,” ho said, 
“and — and post-horses; Isidor i.s gone for: 
them,” Jos continued, 

“ What do you want with driving to-night?” 
answered the lady. “ Isn’t she hotter on lier 
bed? I’ve just got her to lie down.” 

“Get her up,” said Jos; “she must get up, 

I say :” and ho stamped Ins foot onergetically. 

“ I say the horses are ordered — yes, the horses, 
are ordered. It’s all over, and — ” 

. "And what?” asked Mrs, O’Dowd, 
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“I'm6fffoi'CHieut,”Josauswered. “Every- 
body is going; there’s, a place for you! We 
slinll start in liall^an-iiour. ” 

Tlie major's wife looked at him with infinite 
scorn. “ I don’t move till (t’Uowd gives me 
the route, ’’ said she. “Yon may go if you like, 
.Mr. Sedley; hut, faith, Amelia and I stop 
here. ” 

“She shall go, ’’ said Jo.s, with another stamp 
of Ilia foot. Mr.s. O’Dowd put herself w'ith 
iinn.s akimbo before the bedrooin door. 

“ la it her inothor you’re going to take her 
to?” she said; “or do you .want to go to 
inaiinnii, yourself, Mr. Sedley? Good morning 
— n pleasant journey to ye, air. Son voyage, 
iiH they Bay, and take my counsel, and shave off 
them mu.st!iohioa, or they’ll bring you into 
mischief.” 


Jos bade his man saddle the horses at once. 
He would rido aw'ay that very night, that very 
hour. And he left the valet busy in getting 
the horses ready, and went homewards himself 
to prepare for his departure. It must he 
secret. He would go to his ehambor by the 
back ontranoe. Ho did not care to face Mrs. 
O’Dowd and Amelia, and own to them that 
he was about to run. 


Tliough midnight was long passed, there 
was no rest for the city; the people were 
up, lights in tlio houses flamed, crowds were 
still about tho doors, and tho streets were 
busy, Bumours of various uature.s went still 
from mouth to mouth ; one report averred 
that the Prussians liad been utterly defeated ; 
another that it was the .English who had been 
attacked and conquered ; a third that tho lat- 
ter had held thoir ground. This lust rumour 
gradually got stvongth. No Frenchmen had 
mado their appoaranco. Stragglers had come 
in from the army bringing reports more and 
more favourable : at last an aide-de-camp 
aetually reached Brussels with despatches for 
the Commandant of the place, who placarded 
presently through the town an official !ui- 
nouneement of the success of the allies at 
Quatre Bras, and tho entire repulse of the 
French under Ney after a six houi-s’ battle. 
When he reached his own hotel, he found a 
score of its iiumovous inhabitants on the 
threshold discoursing of the news; thei'e was 
no doubt as to its truth. And he went up 
to coiumunioate it to the ladies under his 
charge. , , 


But success or defeat was a minor matter to 
them, who had only thought for the, safety of | 


those they loved. Amelia, at the news of the 
victory, became still more a.gitated even than 
before. ,She was for going that moment to 
the army. She besought her brotiier with 
team to conduct her thither. Her doubts and 
terrors reached their paro.xysm ; and the jioor 
girl, tvlio for many hours hud been plunged 
into stnpoi', raved and ran hither and tliither 
in hysteric insanity — a piteous siglrt. No 
man writhing in pain on the hard-fought fuild 
fifteen miles off, wlierc lay, after their strug- 
gles, so many of the brave— no m.an snfl'ered 
more keenly, than this poor harmless victim 
of the war. Jos could not boar the sight of lior 
pain. lie left his sister in the cliargo of her 
stouter female companipn, aud descended once 
more to the thresliold of tho hotel, whore 
everybody still lingered, and talked, and 
waited for more news. 

It gi-ew to be broad dayliglit us they Stood 
here, and fresh news began to arrive from the 
tvar, brought by men who had been actors hi 
the scene. Waggons and long country carts 
laden with wounded came rolling into the 
town; ghastly groans came from within them, 
and haggard faces looked up sadly from out 
of the straw'. Jos Sedley was looking at one 
of lho.so carriages with a painfni curiosity — 
the moans of the people within were frightful, 
— the wearied horses could hardly pull the 
cart. “Stop ! stop !” a feeble voice Cried fi’om 
the straw, and the carriage stopped opposite 
Mr. Sedley’s hotel. 

“It is George, I know it is!” cried .Amelia, 
rushing in a moment to tlie balcony, with a 
pallid face and loo-se-flowing hair, It was 
not George, however, hut it was the next l,)est 
thing; it was news of him. It was poor Tom 
Stubble, who had marched out of Brussels so 
gallantly twrcnty-four hours before boiiring the 
colours of the regiment, which he had defended 
very gallantly upon the field. A. Frenoh lanner 
h.ad speared the young ensign in the log, who 
fell, still bravely holding to his flag. At the 
conclusion of the engugemont, a place had 
been found for tho poor hoy in a carl, and ho 
had been brought back to Brussals, 

“Mr. Sedley, Mr, Sedley!” cried the boy 
faintly, and Jos came up almost frightened at 
the appeal. He had not at first distinguished 
who it rvas tliat called him. 

Little Tom Stubble held out his hot and 
feeble hand. 

“ I’m to bo taken in here,” he said. "O.s- 
horno — and — and Dobbin said I wasj ; and you 
are to give the man two Napoleons : my 
mother will pay you.” This young fellow’s 
thoughts; during tho long feverish hours pnssecl 
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in the cart, had heen Trandoring to Im fatliev's 
parsonage which he had quitted only a few 
montha before, and he had sometimeB forgotten 
his pain in that delirium. 

The hotel was large and the people kind, 
and all the inmates of the eart were taken in 
end placed on various couches. The young 
on.sig-n was conveyed upstairs to Osborne's 
quarters. Amelia and the Major’s wife had 
rushed down to him, when the latter had re- 
coguised him from the balcony. You may 
fancy the feelings of the.se women when they 
were told that the day was over, and both 
their luisbandH wore safe; in what mute rap- 
ture Amelia fell on her good friend’s neck, and 
embraced her: in what a grateful passion of 
prayers she fell on her knees, and thanked 
the Power which had saved her husband. 

Our young lady, in her fevered and nervons 
condition, could have had no more salutary 
medicine prescribed for her by any physician 
than that which chatree put in her way. She 
and Mrs. O’Dowd watched incessantly by the 
wounded hvd, who, so pains were very severe, 
and in the duty thus foreod upon her, Amelia 
had not time to brood over her personal au.vio- 
tios, or to give liereolf up to licr own fears and 
forebodings after her wont. The young pa- 
tient told in his simple fasliion tho events of 
the day, and the actions of our ft-ienils of the 
gallant — tli. They had suflerod severclj’. 
They had lo.st very many officers ami men. 
The Major’s horse had been .shot under him as 
the regiment charged, and they all thought that 
O’Dowd was gone, and that Dobbin had got 
his majority, until on their i-olnrn from the 
charge to their old ground, the Major was 
clisfiovered seated on Pyramna’s carcase, ro- 
freahing himself from a ense^hottlo. It -wna 
Oiiptain Osborne that cut down the Freneh 
lancer who had speared the ensign. Amelia 
turned so pale at the notion, that Mrs. O’Dowd 
stopped the young ensign in this stoiy. And 
it was Captain Dobbin who at the end of the 
day, thougli wounded himself, took np the lad 
in his arms ami c.avricd him to the surgeon, 
and thence to tho cart which was to bring him 
to Brussels. And it was he who promised the 
driver two louis if he would make his way to 
Mr. Sodloy's hotel in tliecity; and tell Mrs, 
Captain Osborne that the action was over, and 
that her husband was unhurt .and well. 

: “Indeed, but he has a good heart, that 
'William Dobbin,” Mrs. O’Dowd said, “though 
: ho is always laughing at me.” , 

Young Stubble voived there was not such 
another officer in the army, and never ceased 
his praises of the senior captain, 'his modesty. 


his kindness, and his admirable conluosB in 
the field. To these itarte of the eouversation, 
Amelia lent a very distracted attention ; it 
was only when George was spoken of that .she 
listened, and when he was not mentioned .she 
thought about him. 


The next day wa.s a Sunday. And Mrs. 
Major O’Dowd had the sati.sfaclion of .seeing 
both her patients rofre.shed in healtli and 
spirits by .some re.st which they liad taken 
during the night She herself had slept on a 
great chair in Amelia’s room, ready to wait 
upon her poor friend or tho eiiisign, should 
either need her nursing. 'When morning came, 
this robmst woman went hack to the house 
where she and her Major had their billet; and 
here performed an elaborate and splendid toi- 
lette, befitting the day. And it is very possible 
that whilst ftionc in tliat chamber, which her 
Imahaucl had inhabited, and whore his cap still 
lay on the pillow, and his cane stood in the 
corner, one prayer at least was sent up to 
Heaven for the welfare of the Imvve soldior, 
Michael D’Dowd. 

Wlicn she rotiiniod she brought Iier prayer- 
book with her, and horuiiclo the Dean’s fimioiis 
book of sermon.s, out of wliich .siio never failed 
to rend evei'y .Sabbath; not undovstiinding all, 
haply, not pronoimeing many of the words 
.aright, which were long and abstruse-— for tho 
Dean was a loarmnl man, loved long Latin 
words — hut with grant gravity, vast cinph:i8is, 
and with tolerable correctnefis in tho main. 
How often has ray Mick listened to tlieae ser- 
mons, .she tlionglil, and mo reading in tlie 
cabin of a calm! She proposed f,o reHiimo this 
exercise on the pre.sent day, with Amelia and 
the womuled ensign for a eongrogntion. The 
same service Was road on that, day in twenty 
thousand chnrclvos at tho same hour; and nul- 
lions of British men and women, on their 
knees, implored protection of the Father of 
all. 

They did not hoar tho noiao which disturbed 
our little congreg.ation at Bru.ssels. Much 
louder th.an that which had interruptoil them 
two days previously, as Mrs. O’Dowd was read- 
ing the .service in her best voice, tlio cannon 
of Waterloo began to ro;ir. 

When Jo.s heard that dreadful sound, lie 
made np his mind that he would bear this 
perpetual recurrence of terrors no Inngor, ;uid 
would fly at once. He rnahod into the sick' 
man’s room, where our three friends liad 
pausedin their prayers, and furtlier interrupted 
them by a passionate appeal to Amelia. 

. “ t eaii't stand it any more, Emmy, ” he .said; 


SONG. 


“I won’t atand it; and you must coinc ivitli 
me. I Iiiivo bought a horae for you — never 
niiiid at what price — and you must dress and 
come with me, and lide behind Isidor.” 

“God forgive me, Mr, Sedlcy, but you are 
no better than a cowai'd,” Mrs. O’Dowd said, 
laying down the book. 

“1 say come, Amelia, ” the civilian went on; 
“never mind what uhe says; U'hy are w-e to 
stop here and be butebered by the French- 

“You forgot the — th, niy boy,” said the 
little Stubble, the wounded hero, from hi.s bed 
— “and — and you won’t leave me, will yon, 
Mrs. O’Dowd?” 

“No, my dear fellow,” said she, going up 
and kissing tlie boy. “No barm shall come 
to you while / stand by. I don’t budge, till I 
.'got tile word from Mick. A pretty figure I’d 
be, wouldn’t I, stuek behind that chap on a 
pillion?” 

This imago caused the young patient to 
burst out laughing in bis bed, and even 
made Amelia smile. “ I don’t ask her,” .foa 
•shouted out — “I don’t ask that — that Irish- 
woman, but you, Amelia; once for all, will you 
eorno?” 

“Without ray husband, Joseph?” Amelin 
said, witli n look of wondor, and gave her band 
to the Major’s wife. Jos’s patience was ex- 
bausted. 

“Good-bye, then,” be said, abaking Ida fiat 
in a rage, and slamming the door by winch lie 
retreated. A.iid tbia time bo really gave Ida 
order for march; and moiiuteil in the court- 
yard. Mrs. O'Dowd hoard the clattering hoofs 
of the horses aa tliey i.aaned froin t.iio gale; and 
looking on, made many acornful remarks on 
poor Joseph as be rode down the street with 
laidor after 1dm in the laced cap. The liorses, 
winch Imd not been exercised for .some days, 
wore lively, and sprang about the street. Joa, 
■a clumsy and timid horseman, did not look to 
advaritiigo in the saddle. “Look at him, 
Amelia dear, driving into the parlour window. 
Such a bnll in a china-shop /never saw.” And 
pro.scntly tlie pair of rider.a disappeared at a 
canter down the street leading in the direction 
of tho Giieiit road, Mrs. O’Dowd punsuiiig them 
rvitb a fire of sarcasm so long as they were in 
•sight. 

All that day from morning until past sunset, 
the cannon never ceased to ro.ar. It was dark 
wiion tho cannonading stopped all of a sudden. 

.All of ua have read of what occurred during 
that interval. The talc is in every English- 
man’s mouth ; and yon and I, who wore children 
when the great battle was won and lost, are 


never tired of hearing and recounting tho hia- 
tory of that famous action. 


Ail our frieuda took their share and fought 
like men in the great field. All day long, 
whilst the women were praying ten miles away; 
the lines of the dauntless English infantry' were 
receiving and repelling the furious charges 
of the h'rciicli hoi-semeu. (Jims iviiieli wore 
heard at Brussels were ploughing up tUciv 
ranks, and comrades falling, and the resolnto 
survivors closing iij. Towards evening, the 
attack of the French, repeated and resisted so 
bravely, slackened in its fury. They liiul 
other foes besides the British to engage, or 
were preparing for a final onset. It eamo at 
last: the colnmns of tho Imperial Gnuril 
marched up the hill of Saint Jean, at length 
I and nt once to sweep the English from the 
height which they had maintained all day, and 
I .spite of all : unscarod by the thunder of the 
artillery, which buried death from the English 
j line — the dark rolling column pressed on and . 
up the hill. It seemed almost to crest tlie 
eminence, when it began to wave and falter. 
Tlioii It stopped, still facing tho shot. Then 
at last the English troop.s rushed from the po.st 
from which no enemy had beeu able to dislodge 
them, and the Guard turned and fled, 

No more firing was heard at llrussols — tho 
pursuit rolled miles aw.ay. D:irknc.<s came 
down on tho field, and city; ;ind Amelia wan 
piraying for George, who was lying on ins face, 
dead, with a bullet through his heart. 
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When Napoleon was Hying 
From tho field of Watei-loo, 

A Bi'itish .soldier dying 
To his brother bade adieu. 

“And take," ho said, “ this token 
To the maid that owns my fidtii, 

AYilh tho words that I have spoken 
In affection’s latest breath,” 

Sore mourn’d tho brother's heart, 

When tho youth be-sido him fell; 

But the trumpet warn’d to part, 

And they took a sad farewell. 

There was many a friend to lose him, 

For that gallant soldier sigh’d; 

But the maiden of his boaora 
Wept when all their tears were di-ied, 

— UiOMAS CAMPBELI/. 


THK BALLAT) OF B^iST 2VND WEST. 


TJTI3 BALBAl) OF JUST AHB WESTA 

(iUIDTAltU KIPLIWa) 

tonipfcs; lie lias a charming tuiiuli of flontiiiioi 
writes about cbiltlren; bis deaoriptioiifl of iinii, 
eveu more delightful ; he yields to 110 living w: 
powder of freezing the blood with a talo of lu 

ttUfl realistic in his painting of the vnlgiirer si<l 
. life. But excellent as Ida prose fiction ia, wo h 
to represent him here vathov by a eouiplote juk 
extract from a story, andw'o have hisbwn pei 
print the exceedingly fresh and spirited Bui? 
(Oiil West. Mr. Kipling’s principal inibH.‘«hed \ 
.Plain T<tle.<i from the mils; Life's .Handicap; 
that Failfdx Soldiers Three, kc.; Will 
&a.; £arrach’‘Itoom Ballads, &c.; Many Inver, 
JungU Books; The Seven Seas ; Captains Conre 

Oh. Emf is Eitsl, anti West is West, and nevet- the twain shall meet, 

Till Earth and Ski/ stand premnily at GoeVs great Judgment Seal; 

Ilvt there is neither .East nor iresf, Border, nor Breed, nor Birth, 

llVicii tvM tlmig men stand face to face, iho' they come from the ends of the eurthl 

Kaniftl is ont. with twenty men to vaise the Bovdov side, 

And he has lifted the Colonel’s tnaro that ts the Colouora pride : 

Ho has lifted her ont of the stnblo-dooi- Iietwcon the dawn and the day, 

And turned the calkins upon her feet, anil riddon her far away. 

Then up and spako the Colonel's son that led a ti'oop of the e'uidos i 
“ Is there never a nimi of all my men can say where Kamal liides'!" 

Then np and si.«>ko MahuinTOed Khan, the son uf tho Ueasaldar; 

“ If ye know tho track of tho rnorning;-mist, yo know wlioro hts piickots aro. 
At dusk ha liai-ries tho Ahnnai— at daivii he is into Bonair, 

But ho must go hy Fort Bukloli to hi.s own place to fni’o, 

So if ye gallop to Fort Bnkloh as fast ns a bird can lly, 

By the favour of find ye may out him off ere ho win to tho Tongue of Jiigai, 
But if ha be past tho 'roiiguo of Jogai, right swiftly turn ye then, 

For the length and the breadth of that grisly plain is sown with KnmnI’s men 
There is I’ook to tho left, and rock to the right, and low lam thorn hotvvooii. 
And yo may hear a broeeh-bolt snick where never a man is soen." 

The Colonel’s son has taken a horse, and a raw rough dun was ho, 

With tho mouth of a liell and the heart of Hell, and the head of the gnllows-t 
The Colonel’s son to the Fort has won. thav hid him stov to eat— 


Kiphng, bora in Bombay in I860, to the son 
iivooti Kiiiliug, (J.LE., Head ot iho Lahore 
!. He was GrlucaUid at tho United .Services 
miKi Ho, Surth Devon. On hia return to 
holKcama autyoiiitorut the Lahore civil mid 
ettc, and iras Bj,eei.al correspondent for that 
the Pitmmr of Allahabad, at liajnutana and 
n 1863, he left India and travelled in China, 

tir. Kipling has achieved an iniinense popu- 
oroii.s and graphic Hriter of proso and verse, 
orics, tho-se which will probably win Iiioj tho 
fame are hb sketches of soldiers’ lives, such 
nniifmnalidlmiMtMd On (h-ienhm mil. 
ala in almost everv kind ot tale that heat- 
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PBEDINAND AND MIEANDAA 

DVe have Mr. GoorBc Meredltli’speraiisfiion to print this 


auuny red-yeined torrent d( 
to her waist : a glorious v 
who enihraced it as a flo 
read not a feature. There ^ 


to be Si.t in Ignoiauce it ovorithiu^ portaiuing to love sKin snowing xne acuou oi me inooa, met, in 
util lie reaches inariiageable years, when he intends to the bend 01 a bOW, extending to tlie leinp.le8 
looiieawifeforhim.husdecifledthatthepropermoTuenc level; yousawtliat who -was fashionorl 

'>y «>« P'i'*- 

very Biiitiibloyomig hub- for liiluself. Urainiiog of lovo, bility of her brows tliat tlio wondorful creature 
hoiarowinBOiittiortvor.whenlioaeeaaheautUultnrllmoel- ],ei. facultj', and Was not going to be a 

the gazon Under the dark tliick 
’'e leatK into the water to lidp Iior. Their colloipiy on brow.s an arcli of lashes shot out, giving a 


tlio bank is rlescrilieaio Mr. MemliUi's most fantastically p.ealth of darkness to the full frank blue eyes, 
poetical vein,] ^ ^ mystery of meaning — more than brain wat 

Ho had landed on nn island of the still- moant to fathom ~ richer, henceforth, 

vexed Bennoothes, Tho world lay wrecked f mortal wisdom to Prince herdmand. 

behind him ; Eayiiham hung in mists, remote, nature <,ttrn.s artist, and jiroducoh 

a phantom to tho vivid reality of this white lontmttta of colour on a fair aoo, where is the 
hand which had drawn him tliilhcr away thou- Sage, or what the Oracle, shall match tho deptli 
,»aiKl.sofleague.sinaneyo-twinMB. Hark, how ot ns lightest look t 

Ariel sung overhead ! What .splendour in the ’ l'av''»»ind was also fair. In his slim 


heavens 1 What marvola of beauty about his 
enchanted head ! And, 0 you wonder I Fair 
Flame ! by whose light tho glories, of being 
are now first scon ... liadiant Miranda! Prince 
Ferdinand is at your feet. 

Or is it Adam, his rib taken from iii.s side in 


Prince Fevdinand ivas also fair. In his slim 
boating-attire bis figure looked heroic. His 
hair, rising from the parting to tlio right of his 
forehead, in wliat ids adiidring Lady i,l)undish 
called hi.s plume, fell away slanting .silkily to 
the fomples across the nearly imperceptible 
upward curve of his hrows tlicro — felt more 


sleep, and thus trauafonned, to make liini ho- tlmi’ seen, so slight it ivas-— and gave to Ida 
hold his Paradise, and lose it? . . . prohio a bold beauty, to which hia bashiul. 

The youth, looked on her with as glowing bi'eatldc.ss air was a flaMering charm. An 
an eve. It was the First Woman to him. a*™"" ''•'-i"'" *" of , flying 

And she-mankind waa all Caliban to licr, ' Ho loaned a little for- 

saying tlds one princely youth. ward to her, drinking her in with all Ids eyes ; 

So to each other said their elmngeing eyes in ‘Wd young .Love has a thousaud. Than t,ndy 
the moment they stood together ho pale, and HiumpUed, just ore it was to fall ; 

«he bbslnng. * eouUl vSir A.usUn have been ei>uiieuU''l-o 

She W'ii3, indeed sweetly fair, and would have “row to the head, and let it fly, 

beeii held fair among rival damsels. On a "'“"W fly, Ke might have pointed to 

magic shore, and to a youth educated by a »«"■>’'> »»'' t® f^® “ Hivtch 

System, stnmg like an arrow drawn to the Mm!” S«ch keen bliss as the youth hart in 
head, he, it might be guc.S30d, could fly fust 'mr, an innocent youth alone 1ms 

and far witli her. The soft rose in her cheeks, P®n'era of soul in him to oxporioiice. 
tho oleiirnes.s of her eyes, bore witness to the v • • ■ • ■ ■ 

body’s virtue j and health and happy blood H f^mse two were Ferdinand and Miranda, 
were in her bearing. Had she stood before ®r Austin was not Prospero, and was not pre- 
: Sir Austin among rival damsels, tliat Scientific o*‘ 1“"’® difierout,. 

HHmani,st, for the con-qummation of his System, >So they stood a moment, cliangeing eyes, 
would have thrown lier the handkerchief for Miranda spoke, and they came down 

his sou. The wide siimmev-hat, nodding over fueling >'o loss in licaven, 

her forehead to her brows, seomed to flow with epe^^e to thank him for his aid. She 

theflowingheavy curls, and those fire-threaded fiM*® common, simple words; and used 
mellow curls, oMy haif-enris, waves of hair ttem, no doubt, to express a common, simple 
call them, rippling at the ends, went like a meaning ; but to him she was uttering magic, 

■ ■ ■ • ■ casting spells, and the effect on him was inaiii- 

I The Or&al of JticMrd Fmrel, by Gcoige Mereditli. M the inoohorenoe of luB replies, which 

; ChaumuiKHall. . .were too fooliah to be chronicled. 
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The couple were again mute. Suddenly 
Miranda, with an exclamation of anguish, and 
innumerable lights and shadows playing over 
her lovely face, clapped her hands, crying 
aloud, “My book ! my book 1” and ran to the 

Prince Ferdiimnd was at her side. “ What 
have you lo.st?" ho said. 

“My book 1 mj' book!” she answered, her 
long, delicious curls swinging acroa.s her shoul- 
ders to the stream. Then, turning to him, 
divining his rash intention, “Oh no, no I let 
me entreat you not to,” she said ; “1 do not 
so very much mind losing it.’” And in her 
eagerneaa to re.strain him she unconsciously 
laid her gentle hand upon his arm, and took 
the force of motion out of him. 

“ Indeed, I do not really cave fox the silly 
book," she continued, withdrawing her hand 
quickly, and reddening. “ Pray do not I ” 

The young gentleman had kicked off his 
shoes. No .sooner was the spell of contact 
broken than he jumped in. The water was 
still troubled and discoloured by his introdue- 
tory adventure, and, though ho ducked hia 
head with the spiidt of a dab-ohlck, the book 
was missing. A scrap of paper, floating from 
the bramble, just above the water, and looking 
as if fire had caught its edges and it had flown 
from one adverse element to the other, was all 
he could lay hold of ; and he returned thn.nk,s 
discoiiaolately, to hear Miranda’s murmured 
mixing of tliank.9 and pretty expostulations. 

' ‘ Let me try again,” he said. 

“No, indeed 1” she replied, and used the 
awfnl threat: “I will run away if you do,” 
which etlhotnally restrained him. 

Her eye fell on the firo-.stained serai) of 
paper and brightoued, as she said, “There, 
there I you have what I want. It Is that. I 
do not care for the book. No, please! You 
are not to look for it. Give it me.” 

Before her playfully imperative injunction 
was fairly spoken, Kichard had glanced at the 
doeuineiit, .and discovered a griffin between Two 
Wlieatshoaves : his crest in silver: and lielow — 
0 wonderment immense ! his own handwrit- 
ing ! a p.ago of the sacrificed poems! one 
blossom preserved from the deadly universal 
blight. 

He handed it to her in silence. She took 
it, and put it in her bosom. 

Who would have said, have thought, that, 
where all elao peri.shed, Ode.s, fluttering bits 
of broad-winged Epic, Idyls, Lines, Stanzas, 
this one Sonnet to the Stars siiould be miracu- 
lously reserved for such a .starry fate ! passing 
beatitude! 


As they walked silently acros.s the meadow, 
Eicliard strove to remember the hour and the 
mood of mind in which ho had composed the 
notable produetioii. The stars were iiivokeil, 
as seeing and foreseeing all, to tell him wliero 
then his love reclined, and so forth ; Heaper 
was complacent enough to do so, and de.scribed 
her in a couplet : — 

“ Though sunset’s amber see me sliining fair, 

Aa her blue eyes shine through her golden hair ". 

And surely no words could bo more prophetic. 
Here were two blue eyes and golden hair; and 
by some strange chance, that appeared like 
the working of a divme finger, she Imd be- 
come the possessor of the prophecy, she that- 
was to fulfil it I Tlio youth was too charged 
with emotion to speak. Doubtless the damsel 
had less to think of, or had some trifling 
burden on her conscience, for she seemed to 
grow embarrassed. At last she drew up her 
chin to look at her companion under the nod- 
ding brim of lier hat (and the action gave her 
a channingly freakish air), crying, ‘ ‘ But where 
are you going to? You are wet through. Let- 
me thank you again ; and pray leave mo, and 
go home and change instantly.” 

“Wet?” replied the magnetic muser, with 
a voice of tender interest; “not more than 
one foot, I hope? 1 will leave you while you, 
dry your stockings in the sun,” 

At this she could not withhold a shy and 
lovely laugh. 

“Not I, but you. You know you saved 
mo, and would try to get that silly book for 
me, and you arc dripping wet. Are you not 
very uneomfortable ?” 

In all sincerity ho assured her that he was 

“And you really do not feel that yon are 
wet?” 

He really did not; and it was a fact that 
he spoke tvutli. 

She pursed her sweet dewberry mouth in 
the most comical w.ay, ami her blue eyes 
lightened laughter out of the lialf-clo,sed lida. 

“I cannot help it,” she .said, her mouth 
opening, .and sounding harmoiiiou.s bells of 
laughter in hi.s ears. “ Tardoh me, won’t 

His face took the same soft, smiling curves 
in admiration of her. 

“Not to feel that ydn have been in the 
water the very moment after I ” she musically 
interjected, seeing she was excused. 

“It’s true,” he said; and his own gravity 
then touched him to join a duet with her, 
which made them no longer feel strangers, 
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and did the work of a month of intimacy. 
Better tluiii sentiment, laughter opens the 
breast to love ; opens the whole breast to his 
full quiver, instead of a comer here and there 
for a .solitary arrow. Hail the occasion propi- 
tiou.s, U British young! and laugh and treat 
iove aa an honest god, and dabble not with 
the sentUnentai rouge. These two laughed, 
and the souls of each cried out to other, "It 
is I, it is I !” 

They laughed and forgot the pause of their 
iuuglder, and the sun dried his light river- 
el niliing, and they si rolled toward the hlaek- 
liird’s copse, and stood near a stile in siglit 
of tlie foam of the weir and the many-coloured 
rings of eddies strcnuiing forth from it. 

liiehai'd’s boat meauwliilo liad continued to 
shoot the weir, and was swinging, bottom up- 
ward, broadside with the current down the 
rapid liackwater. 

" Will yon let it go?" said the damsel, eye- 
ing it euric»i.sly. 

"To.s," lie replied, and low, as if lie spoke 
in the core of his thought; “wliat do I care 
for it nowl" 

His old life was whirled away with it, doad, 
drowned, His non' life was with her, alive. 

She flapped low tlie brim of her hat. “You 
must really not come any further,” she softly 
said. 

' ‘ Add will you go, and not tell me who you 
are?" he asked, growing hold as the fear. of 
losing her came aeross him. “And will you 
not tall me before you go ” — his face bumed— 
“ how came you by that — that paper?” 

She chose to select the easier ipiestion to 
. reply to. You ought to know me; we have 
. been iutjoducod,” Sweet was her winning, 
off-hand aflability, 

“Then who, in heaven’s name, are you? 
Tell me! I neve,' could have forgotten you.” 

“ You have, I think,” she .said demurely. 

“Impossible that wo could ever have met, 
and I forget you!” She looked up to liim 

“ Do you remember Belthorpo?” 

“BoUhorpel Bolthoipc!” quoth Ilichard, a.s 
if lie had to touch his brain to recollect there 
was such a place. “Do yon mean old Blaize’s 

‘‘ThenlamoklBliiizc’snioce.'’ She tripped 
him a soft curtsey. 

The magnetized youth gazed at her. By 
i. what magic was it that, this dmne sweet crea- 
ture could be allied ndth that oid churl ! \ 

‘iThen what — what is your name?” said his 
mouth, while his eyes added, “0, wonderful 


creature! How came you to enrich tlie 

“ Have you forgot the Desboroiighs of Dor- 
set. too?” She peered at him archly' from a 
side-bend of the flapping brim. 

“The Desboroughs of Dorset!” A light 
broke in on him. “And have you grown to 
this? That little girl 1 satv tlicro! ” 

He drew clo,se to read the neare.st features 
of the vision. She could no more laugh oif 
the piercing fervour of his eyes. Her volu- 
bility fluttered under his deeply wistful look, 
and now neither voice was high, and they were 
mutually constrained. 

“iYbn .see,” she murmured, “ we are old ac- 
quaintances. ” 

Eichard, with his eyes still intently fixed on 
her, returned: “You are very beautiful 1” 

The woi-ds slipped out. Perfect simplicity 
is unconsciously audacious. Her oyorpowering 
I beauty struck his heart, and, like an instru- 
ment tliat is touched and answers to the touch, 
ho spoke. 

3ri.sa De.sborough made an eflbrt to trifle 
with this terrible directness; but his eyes 
would not he gainsaid, and eheekod her lips. 
She turned away from them, her bo.snm a 
little rebellious. Praise so passionately spoken, 
and by one who has been a damsel’s first 
dream, dreamed of nightly many long nights, 
and clothed in tho virgin silver of her tlunights 
in bud, praise from him is coin the lieart can- 
not reject, if it would. She quickened her 
steps to the stile, 

“I have oilended youl” said a mortally 
wounded, voice across her shoulder. 

That ho should think so wore too dread- 
ful. 

“ Oh, no, no! you would never oifend me," 
She gave him her rvhole sweet face. 

“ Then why — why do j'oii leave me?" 

" Because,” she Imsitated, “ I must go.” 

“No; you must not go. Why must you go ? 
Do not go.” 

“ Indeed, I must,” she .said, pulling at tho 
ohnoxioiw, broad brim of her hat; and inter- 
preting a piauae he made for his assent to her 
rational msolve, shyly looking at him, she held 
her hand out and said “Good-bye”, as if it 
was a natural thing to .say. 

The hand was pure white-white and fra- 
grant as the frosted blossom of a May night. 


. He took the hand and held it, gazing be- 
tween her eyea. 

"Good-bye,” she said again, as frankly a.s 
she oonld, and at the same time slightly com- 
pressing her fingers on his in token of adieu. 



It ivas a signal for liis t 
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“Yoinvill notgo?" 

“Fray, let me," ehe pleaded, her sweet 
brows suing in nvrinkles. 
n “ V’-'J • ” Mechanically ho drew 

the white hand near his thumping hoai't, 
“Iniust,”.shefalteredpiteonBiy 
“You will not go?" 

“Oh, yes! yes!” 

“Tell nio, Do you wish to go?” 

The question was subtle. A moment or two 
she did not answer, and then forswore herself, 
and Saul Yes. 

“ Do you— do you ivi.sh to go ? ” He looked 
with quivering eyelids under hers. 
r(>]«titiwf‘' to Ill’s passionate 

“You wish — wish to leave me?” His 
hreath wont with the words. 

“Indeed I must.” 

Her hand became a closer prisoner. 

All at once an alarming, delicious shudder 
went through her frame. From him to her it 
■ooiirsed and back from her to him. Forward 
and back love’s elootric messenger riishod from 
heart to Jieai't, knoeking at each, till it surged 
tumultuously against the bars of its prison, 
hryiiig out for its mute. They stood trembling 
111 unison, a -lovely couple under these fail- 
lieavens of the morning. 

^ , could get his voice, it said, “iVlil 

But she had none to reply with, and could 
only mutely bond upward her gentle wrist. 

" Then, farowelll” he said, and dropping his 
bps to the soft fair hand kissed it, and hung 
his head, .swinging away from her, ready for 
death. , ■' 

^ _ Strange, that now she was released she should 
Juigar ip' him. Strange, that his audacity, in- 
.sl;ead of the o.voeutioiier, brought blusho's and 
timid teiideruess to his side, and the sweet 
vvofds,^ “ 1 mi are not angry with me?” 

“liith you, 0 Bolovedl” cried his soul 
“And you forgive me, fair charity!” 

She repeated her woiais in deeper sweetne.s,s 
to his bewildered look; and ho, iiiexporienced, 
possessed by her, almost lifeless with the dh-ine 
new emotions she had realized in him, could 
only sigh and gaze at her wonderinnly. . 

“ I .think it was rude of me to go without 
thanking you again,” she said, and again prof- 
fered her hand. 

The sweet heaven-bird shivered out his song 
above him. Tlie gracious gloiy of heaven fell 
upon his soul. Ho touched her hand, not 
moving hi.s eyes from her, nor speaking, and 


e firmly upon | she, with a soft word of farewell, passed aero..^s 
the stile, and up the pathway through the dewy 
Bhadc.s of the copse, and out of the arcli of the 
light away from his eyes. 

And away with her went the wild eijcliiuit- 
ment. Ho lonked on barren air. But it was 
no more the world of yesterday. Tile iiiar- 
vclloii.s splendours h.ad .sown seeds in him reiidy 
to spring up and bloom at her gaze; and in 
Ids bosom now the vivid conjiir.atioii of her 
I tones, her face, her sliapo, make.? them leap 
I and illumiue him like fitful sHmmeiiightniiie'.s 
— gko-sts of the vanished sun. 

There was nothing to tell liim that be bad 
been making love and deebiriiig it with extra- 
ordinary rapidity; nor did bo know it, .Soft ' 
lluslied ebeeks! sweet moutli! strange uweet 
Imiws! eyes of the softest firel bow could his 
ripe eyes behold you, and not plead to keep 
you? Nil}', how could he let you go? And 
ho seriously asked idiiisolf that question. 

To-morroiv this place will Imvo a 111601017-— 
tlio rivor and the meadow, and the white fall- 
ing weir: his heart will build a temple here; 
and the skylark w'ill bo its high-priost, and 
tlie old blackbird its glossy-gowned chorister, 
and there will be a .sacred repast of dew'berrios. 
To-day the grass is grass: his heart is chased 
by pbantonis and finds rest nowhere. Only 
when t he most tender freshiie.s.s of his flower 
comes across liini does ho taste a moment’s 
calm ; and no sooner does it come than it gives 
place to keen pangs of fear tliat slie may not 
be his for ever. 
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i Zexfcon, from wliidi, wttli Messi’s. Mao- 


philoaophfti'.s, otkI lovr 
- f Love, Courtshl]), o 
abjoots ill tlio volui 

word a eracetiil Httlo! 


ly, full of tender, wiHn, :ind ivi 


Affection, a word of general appliiation to 
the Viurioiis passioii-s and movements of tlie 
mind apart irom reasoning (see the judicious 
Hooker, w’lio speaks uf “affeetions aa joy, grief, 
fear, auger”), has now become a namo’for one 
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fiyFredoi'iefc Greenwood, Macmillan 
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alane. Draivn by degrees into a single mean- 
ing, “aft'eotion" lias been invested at eveiy 
step with fresh graces and sweetnesses, till it 
may almost compare with “peace” and “home” 
as a eompemliiua of lovely significances, As 
"home" is a word of lowliness, so is 
“affection”; and their lowliness, their lowli- 
ness in sweetness and security, is the charm of 
hoth. 

Many gentle sonls are not only incapable of 
the grand passion, — they fear it, and would 
shun its whirling implications. Children of 
the valley, they look up and dread its soaring 
heighfe and the wild spirits whose voices 
descend from it. AVlien all the poets have 
said their say, these gentle ones remain 
xmporsuadcd of the simplicity of love — the 
Bimplicity which they would liken to water 
from the .spring, 'They suspect in it high 
mysteries, like those that mingle in the am- 
brosia which the monks of Charti-eusc make, 
and which is madness when taken from a 
mug. The ecstasies of love? They know that 
eesta.9y i.s .shot with pain, and the pain puts 
the doUglih in doubt, clouding its origin. 
Withheld by a complication of shynesses, they 
shrink from uttering the name of love, pre- 
ferring to speak of their att'ection as others 
speak of “my cottage” who would not choose 
to live in a palace and yet do not dwell in 
farm-huts either. To them love has meanings 
of romance) and therefore of instability. Its 
assoelations are with the dreamy, the visionary, 
the r.apturons excessive; such things ns will 
not liold or are too bright to last. For them, 
affection; and truly may we say (without de- 
tracting from that which can make of almost 
any man poet, prophet, conqueror for tveeks 
at a stretoh, and Aurora of any woman for 
periods quite as long) that very good it Is. 
If it ha,s no aspiring loftiness, it lias breadths 
and depths oiiongh, and they most comfortable: 
the brencUhs as of rolling clover-flelds, the 
depths .as of downy beds. It conipare.s with 
everything that is .snug, swoet, smiling, aecnre. 
You may call it the Three per Cents.' of the 
tender passion. Or yon may liken it to a 
earland of violets, primroses, and the hriav- 
rose— ever clinging, never fading. Or to a i 
garden in a eatliedral close, with its lofty old 
w.ulls .ind its pretty old walks (ten to a square 
acre), and its cottage-flowers under tall hedges 
of yew. Or you may think of affection as the 
: goddess turned quaker, loveliest of the Society 
of Friends. When the lark rises of a June 
moniing, shatters the joy that ehokes his tiny 
throat, and flings its sparkling fragments up 
to heaven niid down to earth. — that is love. 


His mate, listening where she nests, her breast, 
on her brood and her heart overfull of content 
— .that is affection. 

In short a great deal can he said for it, as it 
may be hoped the daughters of oxhaitstingly 
civilized man will soon make out for them- 
selves. For the frosts of age have not so 
chilled perception in observant grandsiros but 
tliat they see this: just as there is an end of 
chivalry and no more cahliiigc-roses, the hour 
is at hand when the heroic passion that Helen 
knew, that the Nut-browii Maid did sh.are, and 
that, coming down to the d.iys of .lock o’ 
Hazelde.an, if not later, suffered the .shock of; 
trave.sty in those of Lord Byron, will ha ex- 
tinguished in these parts. Gather all that 
remains even now, and it ■would probably be. 
found insufficient outfit for a single ballad. 
One or two generations more, and the maid 
■who would view it and prove it (and there will 
still he many such scattered up and down in 
Wostorii Europe) will have to fly to the hanks 
of the Bangwcolo or stray where tribes are 
groiving into nations on the slioros of Lake 
Tcluid. Here wo have an analogue to the 
:mt.icipate(l cooling of the earth xvhich luis 
hitherto been concealed from philosophy. Thu 
peoples of the earth :iro cooling like the buu 
(itself in coiirso of reduction to civilization 
and order), and in the same way — the failing 
eombnstioii of elemental matter. Therefore 
it may be expected that heforo long the more 
heroic p.assioua 'will only he found in the yet. ; 
untamed regioim of the equator, to ivliioh all 
life must in aftertimes retire. 

It is'S'ell, then, that affection should flourish 
amongst us meanwhile; well that it should take 
new meanings, now assoeiatious, new gr.wc.», 
and be more ■widely preferred. There ni-e 
points in Its favour. Wounded, it suffers less, 
than love; and not from inferior soiusihility, 
perh;ip.s, hut from a dwindled egotism. Less 
egotistic, it inflicts less pain wliilc it suffers 
less. Tliougli not so ardent, it is more zealous; 
and niore zealous because its temperate, un- 
fenced, outward-beaming eyes Imva a clearer 
vision for little thing.s. Affection is never 
without a warmth of good-will, whieh, inter- 
changed between man and wife on an aiitoin.atic 
supply system of spont.aneous origin, co:Te- 
sponds to a total exchtsion of draughts. Affec- 
tion is a half-and-half of love at its softest; 
benevolence at its s-weeteat; and he who drinks . 
thereof to his daily bread m.ay be oouuted as 
one that does very well. 

, Amongst women the differenoo befciveen love 
and affection is — in the general — not so great 
as amongst men; that is to say, there is more- 
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of love in their affootion. And if, being 
married, they remain childless, the lUireronce 
is likely to he maintained. But baby dmirs ^ 
all to a level in such eases; AvhicU is no wonder, 
considering' that he often brings down an ador- 
ing love from the topmo.st heaven where it 
circled with papa, transforms it, and makes 
of it a glory for its own exclusive .“elf. Any 
way, as time goes on, it is to affection that the 
mo.st constant, mo.st fervid, mo.st e.xalted love 
cornea at last. It is always the .same thing as 
love, minus its .sirontaneity, its exaltations, 
its visions, its rapl-ure; and they are much. 
Not to have known them is to be as the little 
fi.she.s that dwell all their lives in cave-pools 
underground. And happiest of all is the 
love which, hoginning in youth with such 
delights, descends to long years of tranquil 
affection. 

Fhudeeick Giieenwood. 


SILAS MARKER’S TREASURE. 

BY OEOIIGE ELIOT. 

1“ Oeoree Eliot", b. 1819. a. 1830. This great woman- 
novelist so completely sank her personality in her work, 
and her identity in her piteudonym, tl>at, thongh it is 

Ann Evans, and that in May, 1380, hardly eight months 
before her death, she became tlie wife of Mr. .T, W. 
OroBS, it would he nnsnitablo to speak of her by any otlier 
name than that which her writings have made famous. 
Bora at Honth rnrm in the pariah of Colton in Warwick- 
aliiro, her odneation hogdn at the free school of hervillagei 
and Bhu was sent at twelve years old to ahoardhig-school 

Coventry. Soon after the death of her father, which 
happened in 1849, she settled in Loudon and became 
co-cditor with Dr. .Tohn Chapman of the WeMminsUr 
Jfciii'ew, to which elie oontriliutcd for several yciirs. Her 
Semes of Clerical Life, which oame out in “ Blackwood", ' 
wore begun in 1856. Adavi Bede appeared in 1859; The \ 
Mill Oil the Flms, 1880; Siin.i Marner, 1861 ; Eoimht, 1863; 1 
mins licit, 1860; MMcUemareh, 1871-2; JMuiel BermtU, 
1870; TJieopJiimlM Sock, 18(9. “George EUol’'eomhlned j 
(great potvers of xisychologtcal analysts with edntilly great 
uonstrnetivo and dramatic gifts. She excelled in depicting 
the life of provinoial towns and village communities. Her 
great earneatncBS of aim imparted a high moral tone to 
her works ; hut iior view of life derived a sombre eolonring 
from her agnostic philosophy: continnally occupied with 

Inclined too much to irony and a inthor thin kind of 
satire. Her poetical works, The Spanlslt Giiimj, The 
Legend of Juhal, and Armrjart, in spite of groat artistic 
merit, just mist the first rank tlirough lack of spontaneity. 
'Ihe following e.xtract is from Silas Marner.^ 

Silas Marner’B determination to keep the 
“tramp’s cliild" was matter of hardly less 
■surprise and iterated talk in the village than 
the robbery of his money. That softening of 
feeling towards him which dated from his mis- 


fortnne, that merging of .suspicion and dislike 
in a rather contemptuous pity for him as lone 
ami crazy, was now accompanied wiili a more 
active sympathy, especially amongst the ivonion. 
Kotalile mothcra, who knew what it was to keep 
children whole and sweet’’; lazy mothers, 
who know what it w.as to be interrupted in 
folding tbeir arms and seratcliing llicir elbows 
by the mischievous propensities of children 
jinst iirm on their legs, wore equally interested 
in conjecturing how a lone man would 
nmnage with a two-year-old child on liis 
hfinds, and were equally ready with tlieir 
suggestions; the notable chiefly telling him 
wh.at he had better do, and the lazy ones being 
empliatio in telling him wh.ai he would never 
he able to do. 

Among the notable mothei-s, Dolly Winthrop 
WU.9 the one wlio.se noighhouvly offiee.s were the 
moiit acceptable to Marner, for they were ren- 
dered without any show of Imatling instruction. 
Silas liad shown her the half-guinea given to 
him by Godfrey, and had asked her what he 
should do .about getting some clothes for the 
child. 

“Eh, Master Marner,’’ said Dolly, “there's 
I no e.ill to buy no more nor a pair o’ shoes; . 
for I’ve got the little petticoats as Aaron wore 
five years .ago, and it’s ill spending the money 
on them haby-clothe.*}, for the child ’nil grow 
I like grass i’ Ma,y, bless it — that It will.” 

And the same day Dolly brought her bundle, 
and displayed to Marner, one by one, the tiny 
garments in their duo order of sueoossion, most 
of them patched and darned, but clean and 
ne.at as fre.sh-sprung herbs. This was the in- 
troduction to a great ceremony with BOiip and 
B'ater, from which b.ahy came out in. new 
beauty, and sat on Dolly’s knee, handling her 
toes and chnckling and patting her palms 
together with an air of having made sevcr.al 
discoveries about herself, which she commtmi- , 
catod by alternate sounds of “gng-gug-gng”, 
and “mammy”- The “mammy” was not a 
cry of need or uneasiness : baby bad been used 
to litter it without expecting either tender 
sound or touch to follow'. 

“Anybody ’ud, think the angils in heaven 
couldn’t be iirottier,” said Dolly, rubbing the 
golden curls and. kissing them. “And to 
think of its being covered wi’ them dirty rag.s 
— and the poor mother — froze to death; hut 
there’s Them as took care of it, and bvouglit it 
to your door. Master Miirner. The door was 
I open, and it walked in over the snow, like as 
I if it had been a little starved robin. Didn’t 
I you say the door was open ? ” 

I “Yes,”. said Silas, meditatiTely. “Yes — 
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the (loov im open. The money’s gone I don’t 
taow ivlieio, and this is come from I don’t 
know where.” 

He had not mentioned to any one his un- 
conacion.9ne83 of the child’s entrance, shrinking 
from queation-s which might lead to the fact 
he liiiaself .'ju.spected — namely, that he had 
been in one of hia trances. 

“Ah!” .said Holly, with soothing gravity, 
“it’s like tho night and the morning, and the 
sleeping and the waking, and the rain and the 
harvest — one goes ami tho other comes, and 
we know nothing how nor where. We may 
.strive and sci'at and feud, but it’s little we can 
do al ter all — the hig things come and go wi’ 
110 striving o’ our’n — ^they do, that they do ; 
and I till Ilk you’re in the right on it to keep 
tlio little ’un, AIiiRter Marner, seeing as it’s 
heeii sent to you, though there's folks as thinks 
dift'eroiit. You’ll liappen bo a bit moithcred 
with it while it’s so little; but I’ll come, and 
welcome, and see to it for yon: I’ve a hit o’ 
time to spare most days, for when one gets up 
betimea i’ tho morning, tho clock seems to 
Stan’ still tow'rt ten, afore it’s time to go about 
the victual. So. as I say, I’ll come mid see 
to tho child for you, and welcome.” 

“Thank you. . . kindly,” said Silas, hesi- 
tating a little. "I’ll ho glad if you’ll toll me 
things. Blit,” ho added, miea.sily, leaning 
forward to look at baby with some jealousy, as 
she was resting her head backward against 
Dolly’s arm, and eyeing him contentedly from 
a distance— " But I want to do things for it 
myself, else it may get fond o’ somebody else, 
and not fond o’ mo. I’vo boon used to fending 
for myself in the house — 1 cun loarn, I can 
learn.” 

" Ell, to he sure,” said Dolly, gently. "I’ve 
seen men as are wonderful handy wi' children. 
The men are awk’ard .and contrairy mostly, 
God help ’om—but when the drink’s out of 
'em, tliey aren’t unsensible, though they’re 
had for leeching and hand.nging — so fiery and 
impatient. You see this goe.s first, next the 
skill,” proceeded Dolly, taking up the little 
shirt, and putting it on. 

"Yes,” said JHarrier, docilely, bringing his 
eyes very close, tliat they might be initiated 
in tho mysteries; whorcui>on baby seized his 
head with both her small arms, and put her 
lips against his face with purring noises. 

"See there,” said Dolly, with a woman’s 
tender t.act, "slic’s fondest o’ you. Slie wants 
to go o’ your lap. I’ll bo bound. Go, then ; take 
her, Ma-ster Manicr; you can put the things 
pu, and then you can say as you’ve clone for 
her from the first of her coming to you.” i 


Marner took her on his lap, trembling with 
an emotion mysterious to himself, at something 
unknown dawning on his life, 'fhought and 
feeling were so confused within him, tliat if 
he had tried to give them utterance, he could 
onlj'have said that tho child was come iiisteiul 
of the gold — that the gold liacl turned into the 
child. He took the garmoiit.s from Dolly, aiul 
put thorn oil under her teaching; interniptoil, 
of course, by baby’s gyiima.stic.s. 

“There, then! why, you take to it quite 
easy. Master Marner,” said Dolly; "hut what 
shall yon do when you’re forced to sH in your 
loom? Por she’ll get lutsior and miscliievoiisor 
every day— -she will, hlcs.s her. It’s lucky as. 
you’ve got that high hearth i’stcad of a grate, 
for that keeps the fire more out of her reach; 
but if you've got anytliiiig as can he spilt or 
broke, or aa is fit to out her fingers oil’ she’ll be 
at it — and it is but right you should know.” 

Silas meditated a little whila in some per- 
plexity. " I’ll tie her to the log o’ the loom,” 
he said at last — "tie her with a good long 
strip o’ something.” 

"IVoll, iiiayliap tliat’ll do, as it’s a little 
goll, for they’re easier pcraiiiulcd to sit i’ one 
place nor the liula. I know what the lads are; 
for I’ve had four — four I’vo had, Oocl knows — 
and if you was to take and tio ’em up, they'd 
make a fighting and crying as if you was 
ringing tho pigs. But I’ll bring you iny Uttlu 
chair, and some bits o' red rag and things for 
her to play wi’; au’ she’ll sit and chatter to ’em 
aa If they was alive, Eh, if it wasn’t a sin to 
the lads to wish ’em made difl’erent, bless em’, 
I should ha' been glad for one of ’em to bo a 
little gcll ; and to think as I coiilcl ha’ taiiglit 
her to scour, and niond, and the knitting, and 
everything. But I can teach ’em thi.s little- 
un. Master Marner, when she gets old enough. ” 

“ But silo’ll bo my little uii,” said Miirnor, 
rather hastily. "She’ll lie nobody elso's.” 

“ No, to he sure ; you’ll have a right to her, 
if you’ro a father to her, and bring lior up* 
according. But,” added Dolly, coming to a 
point which she had doterminod beforehand to 
touch upon, "you must bring her up liko 
christened folks's children, and take her to 
cliureU, and let her learn her ciitecduBO, as my 
little Aaron can say off — tho ‘ I boliove,’ and 
eveiy thing, and ‘hurt nobody by word or 
deed,’— as well as if he was the dork. That’.s 
what you must do. Master Marner, if you’d do- 
the right thing by the orphan child.” 

Manier's pale face flushed siidtlonly luirter a 
new anxiety. His mind iva.s too busy trying 
to give some definite heaving to Dolly’s words, 
for him to think of .answering her. 
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“ And it's my balief,” she -went on, “ as the 
pool- little creature has never been christened, 
and it’s nothing but right as the parson should 
be spoke to; and if you was noways unwilling. 
I'd talk to Mr. Macey about it this very day. 
For if the child ever went anyways wrong, and 
yon hadn’t done your p>art by it. Master Mamer 
— ’noculation, ami everything to save it from 
harm — it ’ud be a thorn i’ your bed for over o’ 
this side the grave; and I eiin't think as it ’ml 
be easy lying down for anybody when they’d 
got to another world, if they hadn’t done their 
part by tlm helpless children as come wi’out 
their own asking.” 

Dolly her.self was disposed to be silent for 
Bome time now, for she Imd spoken from the 
depths of her own simple belief, and was much 
eoncorned to know whothor her words would 
produce the desired etfect on Silas. He was 
puzzled and anxious, for Dolly’s word '‘christ- 
ened ” conveyed no distinct meaning to him. 
Ho had only heard of baptism, and had only 
seen the baptism of grown-up men and women. 

“What is it as you mean by ‘christened’!’” 
be said at last, timidly. “Won’t folks be 
good to her without it?" 

“Dear, dear! Master Marncr," said Dolly, 
with gentle distress and compas.sion. “ Had 
you never no father nor mother .as taught you 
to say your prayers, and as there’s good words 
and good things to keep us from harm?” 

“Yes,” said Silas, in a low voice; “ I know 
a deal about tliat — used to, used to. But 
your ways are Uifl'erout; my country was a 
good way off.” Ho paimed a few moments, 
and then added, more decidedly, “But I want 
to do everything as can he done for the child. 
And wliatevor’a right for it i’ this country, and 
you tliiiik ’ull do it good. I’ll act according, if 
you’ll tell me.” 

“Well, than, Master Marner,” .said Dolly, 
inwardly rejoiced, “I’ll ask Mr. Macey to 
speak to the parson about it; .and you must iix 
bn a name for it, because it must have a name 
giv’ it w'hon it’s christened. ” 

“My mother’s name was Hcplizibah,” said 
Silas, “and my little sister was named after 
her.” 

“ Ell, that’s a hard name,” said Dolly. , “I 
partly think it isn’ t a christened name.” 

“It’s a Bible name,” said Silas, old ideas 
recurring. 

“ Then I’ve no call to speak again’ it,” said 
Dolly, rather startled by Silas’ kuowlodgo on 
this head; “but you see I’m no scholard, and 
I’m .slow at catching the words. My husband 
says I’m allays like as if I was putting the 
haft for the handle — that’s what he says — ^for 


he’s very sharp, God help him. But it was 
awk’ard calling your little sister by such a 
Imrd name, when you’d got nothing big to say, 
like- — ^tvasn't it. Master Marner?” 

" We called her Eppic,” said Silas. 

“Well, if it was noways wrong to shorten 
the name, it ’ud be a deal handier. And so 
I’ll go now. Master Alarner, and I’ll speak 
about the christening iiforc dark ; and I wish 
you the best o’ luck, and it's my belief as it’ll 
I come to you, if you do what’s right by the 
I orphin child ; — and there’s the ’noculation to 
I bo seen to; and as to wasbing Ha bits o’ things, 

I yon need look to nobody but mo, for 1 can do 
’em wi’ one baud when L’ve got my suds about. 
Eh, the blessed augiU You’ll let me bring uiy 
Aaron one o’ those days, and he’ll show her his 
little cart as his father’s made for him, and the 
blaek-and-white pup as he's got a-rearing.” 

Baby was christened, the rector deciding 
that a double baptism w.as the lesser risk to 
incur; and on this occasion Silaa, making him- 
self as clean and tidy as he could, appeared 
for the first time within the church, and slmred 
in the obsetviinces held sacred by his neigh- 
bours. He was quite unable, by means of any- 
thing he heard or saw, to identify the Ilavoloe 
religion with his old faith; if he could at any 
time in his previous life have done so, it must 
have been by the aid of a strong feeling ready 
to viln-ate with sympathy, rather than by a 
comparison of phrases and ideas ; and now for 
long years that feeling liad been dormant. 
He had no distinct idea about the bapti.sm and 
the church-going, e.xcopt that I>olly had said 
it was for the good of the cliild; aud in this 
■U'ay, as the weeks grew to months, the child 
created fresh and fresh links between his life 
and the lives from whieli he had hitherto 
shnmk continually into narrower isolation. 
Unlike the gold which needed nothing, and 
mu.st be worshipped in close-lonked .“olitude — 
which was hidden away from the daylight, 
was deaf to the song of hird.s, and started to 
no human tones — Epjiie was a creature of end- 
le.sa claims and ever-growing desire-i, seeking 
and loving sunshine, and living sounds, and 
living movements; making trial of ereiything, 
with trust in new Joy, and stirring the human 
kindness in all ej'cs that looked on her. The 
gold had kept his thoughts in an ever-repeated 
flirelOj leading to notliing beyond itself; but 
Eppie was an object compacted of changes and 
hopes that forced his thoughts onward, and 
cJirricd them far away from their old eager 
pacing towards the same blank limit — carried 
them away to the new things that would come 
with the coming years, when Eppie would have 
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learned to underatand how her fathci- Silas 
cared for her; and made him look for imas'ea of 
that time in tUo ties and charities that bound 
together the families of his noighbours. The 
gold had asked that ho should sit weaving 
longer and longer, deafened and blinded inoro 
and more to all tilings csccpt the monotony of 
his loom and the repetition of his w'ob; hut 
Bppie called him airay fwin his weaving, and 
made him think all its pauses a holiday, re- 
awakening ids eensca with her fresh life, even 
to the old winter-ilies that eame crawling i’orth 
ill the early siHing siinshino, and warming 
him into joy because sAs had joy. And when 
the smislune grow strong and lasting, bo that 
the Inittoreups wore thick in the incadow.s, 
Silas might ho seen in tlie .sunny mid-day, or 
in the late afternoon when tho aliadows were 
lengthening under tho hedgerows, strolling 
out witli uncovered head to carry Eppie iie- 
yond tho Stono-pits to where the fioirers grow', 
till they wuolied soma favourite bank where 
. he could sit down, while Eppie toddled to 
pluck tho floirors, and make remarks to the 
(ringed things th.at murmured hapidly above 
the bright petals, calling "Dad-d.ad’s” atten- 
tion ooutinuiilty by hringing him tlie llowcrs, 
Then she would tnin her oar to some sudden 
bird-note, and Sila.s learned to please her by 
making signs of hiushod atiUnc.ss, tb.at they 
might listen for the note to come again; so 
that when it came, she set up lior small back 
and laughed with gurgling triumph. Kitting 
on the hanks in this way, Silas began to look 
for the once familinr herbs again; and ax the 
loaves, with their unchanged outline and mark- 
ings, Jay on his palm, there was a sense of 
crowding remembrances from which he turned 
away timidly,: taking refuge in ISppie's little 
world, that lay lightly on his enfeebled spirit. 

, As the child’s mind was growing into know- 
ledge, his mind Was growing into memory: as 
her life unfolded, ids soul, long stnidfied in a 
cold narrow prison, was nufolding too, and 
trembling gradually into full coneeiuusnegs. 

It was an inlhieueo which must gatlier force 
witli every new year: tho tones that .stirred 
Silas’ heart grow artieul'ite, and called for more 
distinct answers; .shapes and sounds grew clearer 
for Eppiij’x eyes and ear-s, and tiiore was more 
that “ Dad-iliid" was imperatively required to 
notice and account for. Also, by the- time 
Eppio was three years old, she dcvcloiwil a fine 
capacity for mischief, and for devising ingon- 
joiis way.s of being troublesome, which found 
much exorcise, not only for Silas’ patience, 
bat for his watchfulness and penetration. 
Sorely was poor Silas piwzled on such occasions 


by the incompatible demands of love. Dolly 
tVinthrop told him punishment was good for 
Eppie, and that, as for rearing a child with- 
out making it tingle a little in soft and safe 
places non- and then, it was not to be done. 

"To he sure, there’s another thing you 
might do, Ma.sterMurner," added Dolly, .medi- 
tatively; "you might shut her up once i’ the 
coal-hole. Th.at was what I did wi’ Aaron; 
for 1 was that silly wi’ the youngest lad, us 1 
could never hear to sniiiok him, Uot iix I 
could find i’ my heart to let him xtay i’ the 
coal-hole more nor a minute, but it was enougli 
to colly him all over, so as he must be new 
washed and clre.s.sod, and it was as good as a 
rod to him--- that was. But 1 put it ujjo’ 
your conscience, Ma.ster Maraer, as there’s 
one of ’em yon must choose — aythor smacking 
or the ooal-UoIe— else she'll get so masterful, 
there’ll bo no holding her.” 

Sila.s iras impre3.sed with the melancholy . 
truth of this last remark; but his force of mind 
failed before the only two penal methods open 
to him, not only boean.so it was painful to 
him to imrt Eppie, but because he trembled 
at a moment’s eontontiou witli lior, lest she 
should love him the lcs.s for it. fjot even an 
iilfectionato Goliath get liim.solf tied to a small 
tender thing, dreading to hurt it by pulling, 
and dreading still more to snap the cord, and 
which of the two, pray, will bo master! Ifi 
was clear that Eppie, with her short toddling 
.steps, must load father Silas a pretty dance on 
any fine morning when-eircumstanceB favoured 
misohiof. 

For e.vample. Ho had wi.soly chosen a broad 
.strip of linen as a means of fastening her to 
his loom when he was busy, it made a broad 
belt round her waist, and was long enough to 
allow of her reaehing the trueklo-hed and sit- 
ting down on it, Init not long enougli for her 
to attempt any dangerous climhing. One 
bright summer’s morning Silas liad been more 
ongiusscd than usual in "setting up” a now 
piece of work, an occasion on which his scissors 
were in requisition. These seissovs, owing to 
an c.special warning' of Dolly’s, had hceit kept 
eiU'efully out of .Eppie’s roach; lint tho oiiok of 
them had had a pcenliar attraction for her ear, 
and,- watching the results of that click, she 
Imd derived the pliiteophio lesson tliat the 
sarae eau,se would produce the same elfect. 
Silas had ae.ated himself in his loom, and the 
noise of weaving had began; but bo had left , 
his scissors on a ledge which Bppie’s arm was 
long enough to .reach; and now, like a small 
mouse, watching her opportunity, she stole 
quietly from her corner, secured the scissors. 
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and toddled to the bed again, setting up her 
back as a mode of concealing the fact. She 
had a distinct intention its to the use of the 
scissors ; and having cut the linen strip in a 
jagged but effectual manner, in tivo momenta 
she had run. out at the open door where the 
sunshine was inviting her, while poor Silas 
believed her to bo a better child than usual. 
.It wa.s not until he happened to need hia 
scissoxvs that the terrible fact burst upon him; 
JSppio had run out by her.self — bad perhaps 
fallen into the Stone-pit, Silas, shaken by 
the w'or.st fear that could have befallen him, 
rushed out, calling "Eppio!" and run eagerly 
about the uaincloseil space, exploring the dry 
cavitie.s into which she might have fallen, and 
then gazing with (piestitming dread at the 
smooth rod surface of the water. The cold 
drops stood on liis inw. How long had she 
been out? Thei'o was one hope— that she had 
crept through tho stilo and got into the fields, 
whore ho habitiuiUy took her to .stroll. But 
the grass was high in tho meadow', and there 
was, no de-scrying her, if she were there, except 
by a close .search that would be a ti-espass on 
Mr. Osgood’s crop. Still, that Tnlsdcmcanour 
must be committod; and poor Silas, after peer- 
ing all round the hedgerow's, traversed the 
grass, begimiing with pertarlied vision to .see 
ilppie liehind every gronp of rod sorrel, and to 
see her moving always farther off as ho ap- 
proacliod. Tlio meadow’ was seurohed in vain; 
and he got over the stile into tho ne.rt field, 
looking with dying hope towards a small pond 
wliich was now rediieoil to its summer shallow’- 
noss, so a.s to leave a wide margin of good 
adhesive mud. Hero, liow'over, .sat Mppio, dis- 
coursing cheorMly to her own stoall boot, 
wliich silo was using as it bucket to convey the 
water into a deep hoof-lnark, while her little 
naked font ivas planted comfortably on a 
oushion of ulivc-grecn mud. A red-headed 
calf was observing her with alarmed doubt 
through the opposite liedgu 

[lore was clearly a case of aberration in a 
christened child which demanded severe treat- 
ment; bat SSilas, overcome with convulsive joy 
at finding his treasure again, could do nothing 
but suatcli her up, and cover lier with half- 
sobbing kisses, .ft was not until be had car- 
ried her home, and had begun to think of the 
iiocc.ssury washing, that he roeolloeted tho need 
■ tiiat he shdnld punish Eppie, and ‘‘make her 
remember:” Tlie idea that slie might vim 
away again and come to liarm gave liim un- 
usual rc.solution, and for the fii'St time: ho. 
determined to try the coal-hole— small closet 
near the hearth. , , , : , 


"Haughty, naughty Eppie,” he suddenly 
began, holding her on hi.s knee, and poiiiling 
to her muddy feet and clotlies — “miughty to 
cut with the scissors and nm away, Eppie 
inu-st go into the coal-hole for being nanghtiy. 
Daddy must put her ill the coal-hole.” 

tic half expeeteil that this would iio sliock 
enough, and that Eppie would begin to cry. 
But instead of that, she began to shake iier- 
self on hia knee, as if the proposition oiiencd 
a pleasing novelty. Seeing that he imi.st jiro- 
ceed to extremities, he put her into tho coal- 
Iiole, and held the dour closed, with a tremb- 
ling sense that, he was using a strong 
Eor a moment there was silence, but then 
c.ame a little cry, " Opy, opy ! ” and Silas let 
her out again, saying, " How Eppie ’nil never 
be naughty again, else she must go in tho 
eoal-liole — a black naughty place.” 

The Weaving must .stand still a long ■while 
this morning, for now Eppie must he washed; 
and have clean clothes on; but it was to bo 
hoped that this imnisliment would have a last- 
ing eftect, and save time in future— though, 
pei'hap.s, it would have been better if Eppie 
had cried more. 

In lialf an hour she ivas clean again, and 
Silas having turned hts back to see what ho 
coidd do with the linen, band, threw it down 
again, with the refleetion that Eppie would . ho 
good without fastening for the rest of the 
nioi'iiing. He tiinicd round again, and was 
going to place her in her little chair near the 
loom, when she peeped out at him with black 
face .aud bands again, and s.aid, "Eppie in do 
toal-Uole!” 

Tins total failure of tho eoal-hole diseipline . 
fihoqk Silas’ helief in the efficacy of punish- , 
ment. "She’d take it all. for to,” he ob- 
.served to Dolly, “ if I didn't hurt her, and 
that I can’t do, Mrs. Winthrop. If she makes, 
me a bit o’ trouble I can hear it. And she’s 
got no tricks Irat what she’ll grow out of,’’. ■ : , 

"■Well, that’s partly true, Master Marner,” 
said Dolly, sympatlicticiilly ; ''"and if you can't 
bring your mind to frighten her off touching 
things, you. must do whnt yon eaa to keep ’em 
out. of hier way. That’s vv'hat I do wi’ tho pups 
!is tho lad.s .'U'C allays a-retiring. They iitiU 
worry and gnaw — ^worry and gnaw they will, 
if it was one’s Sunday cap as bung anywhere 
so as they could drag it. They faiow. ho difler- 
enee, .God help ’em: it’s the pushing O' tho 
teeth as seta ’em on, .that’s: what it is,” 

■ So Eppie was reared without pimisliment, 
the burden of her miadeod? being borne vicar- 
iously by father Silas, The .stone iiut was made 
a soft neSt for her; lined with downy patience; 



and aho in tlie world that lay beyond the stone 
hut she knew nothing of frowns and denials. 

Notwithstanding the difficulty of carrying 
her and his yai’n or linen at the same tiniOi 
Silas took her with him in most of his jour- 
neys to tlie farm-houses, unwilling to leave 
her behind at Dolly Winthrop’s, who was 
always ready to take caio of her; and little 
cwly-headcd Eppie, the weaver’s ehild, became 
an object of interest at several outlying lionie- 
stoads, as well a.s in the village. Hitherto he 
had been treated very ninch as if he had been I 
a usefni gnome or brownie — a queer and uii- I 
accountable creature, who must necessarily be I 
looked at with wondering curiosity and repnl- I 
sion, and with whom one would be glad to | 
make all greoting.s and bargains as brief as 
possible, but who must be dealt with in a iwo- j 
pitiatory way, and occasionally have a iwasent 
of pork or gardon-.stiiff to carry home with 
him, .sooing that without liiin there wiis no 
getting the yarn woven. ]3ut now Silas met 
with open .smiling faces and cheerful question- 
ing, as a person wlio.so sat f ti I I fl 
oulties could he uudei^itood. Everywhere he 
must sit a little and talk about the child, and 
words of interest wore .always ready for Jinn; 
"All, Master Marner, you’ll lie lucky if she 
takas the measles soon and easy!" — or, “Why, 
there isn’t many lone men ’ud ha’ been wish- 
ing to take up with a little un like that: hut 
I reckon, the weaving makes you handier than 
men as do out-door , work — you’re partly as 
handy as o woman, for weaving come.s next to 
spinning." Elderly masters and mistresses, 
seated oh.sorvantly in large kitelien arm-chair.s, 
shook their heads over the difficHltie.s attend- 
ant on rearing children, felt Eppio’s round 
arms and logs, and proiionnced them remark- 
ably firm, and told Silas that, if .she turned 
out well (which, however, there was no telling), 
it would be a fine thing for him to liavc a steady 
litas to do for him when he got helpless. 
Servant-maidens were fond of carrying her out 
to look at the hens and chickens, or to see if 
any clicn'ies could bo shaken down in the 
orchard: and tlie simill boys and girls ap- 
proached her slowly, witli cautious movement 
and steady gazo, like little dogs face to face 
with one of their own kind, till attraction had 
reached the point at which the soft lips were 
put out for a Idas. No child was afraid of 
approaching Silas when Eppie was near him; 
there was no repulsion around him now, cither 
for young or old; for the little child had come 
to link him once more with the whole world, 
dpiiero was love botweeu him and the oliiUl that 
blent them into one, and there was love be- 


tween the child and the world — from men and 
women with parental look.s and tones, to the 
red lady-birds and the round pebbles. 

Silas began now to think of Eaveloa lifo 
entirely in relation to Eppie: she must have 
everything that was a good in Eaveloe; and he 
listened docilely, that he might come to uuder- 
staiid better w'hat this life was, from which, 
for fifteen years, he had .stood aloof as from a 
strengo thing, wherewith he could have no 
eommuuion: as some man who has a precious 
plant to which he would give a nurturing 
home in a now soil, thinks of the rain, and the 
sunshine, and all influence.s, in relation i^o his 
nursling, and asks industriously for all know- 
ledge that will help him to satisfy the wants 
of the searching root.s, or to guard leaf and 
bud from invading harm; The disposition to 
hoard luid been utterly crnslied at the very 
firet by the los.s of his long-stored gold: the 
coims he earned afterwards soenied as irrele- 
vant ns stones brought to complete a house 
suddenly buried by an earthquake; the sense 
of beroavemont wa.s too iieavy upon him for 
the old thrill of satisfaction to ariso a, gain at 
tlie touch of the newly-oarnoil coin, And now 
something had come to replace hi.9 hoard which 
gave a growing purpose to tlie earnings, draw- 
ing his hope and joy continuany onward beyond 
the money. 

In old days there were angels who eanio and 
took inou by the hand and led them away 
from tlio city of (lo.struotion. 'VVo see no white- 
winged .angels now. But yet men are led 
away from throatouing destruction ; a Inmd is 
put into theins, which load.s them forth gently 
townrd.s a calm and bright land, so that they 
look no more backward ; and the hand may be 
a little child’s. 


y BUSES. 1 

Xfntiunking, idle, wild and j’Dung, 

Iliuigh’d, and talk’d, and dniieod, and sung ; 
And proud of health, of frficilum viiiii, 
Dreain’d not of somiw, oaro, or pain ; 
Concluding, in those hours of glee, 

That iJl the world was made for me. 

But when the days of trial came. 

When sickness shook this tvenibling frame, 
When folly’s gay pursuits were o’er, 

And I could dance and sing no imrre, 

It then ocoureed how sad ’twould be, 

Were this world only made for me. 


'Those sweet imtl simple linea urs saiti to have heisn 
'CTitton by tlie Prinoosa Amelia, liregUtor of CleMgo 


PARADISE AKE THE PERI. I 

[Tliomtis Moore, tom in Dublin, 2Sth Miiy, lf79, 
rlied astli FohriiMy, 1S52, Aaasona-writer, Cbriatoiiher 
North esteemed him as the best “that ever warbled, or 
cbantoil, or Bmig." But he also distinguished himaolf 
as a raiscoUancoua writer and ns a biographer. He was 
a great favourite in itrivafce and public life, yet- he was 
as severely condenincd by nniny uritic-o as any author 
who over wrote, latlti llonkk is Ilia most important 
work, I and it is regarded as one of the mo-st perfect 

although^the pout obtained all Ida knowledge of the 
East from the study of hooks of travel. One critic 
dechircd that reading ImUu limkh wan "aa good aa 
riding on the hack of a camel." D. M. Moir in Ida 
Sketehea of Poetiad /.itenitim says of it: “Its gre,at 
charm couaiata in the romance of its situiitiouii and 
cliaraotei'S, the aplandour of its diction and style, and 
the pvoilig.rl oopimisness of its imagery." Tlie following 
is one of the four poems of which laUit, llookh is coin- 

One morn a Peei at tlio gate 
Of BAou stooA disoaiisolntej 
And m slie listen’d to the springs 
Of life within, like niusio flowing. 

And oanglit tlio light upon her wings, 

Througli the half-open portal glowing, 

She wept to think her recreant inco 
Should ere have lost that glorious place, 

“How happy,” exclaim’d tliis child of air, 

■“Are the lioly spirits Unit wander there, 

’Mid flowers that never .shall ftido.nr fall; 
Though mine are the gardens of eartli and sea. 
And the stars tliemselves have flowev.s for me. 
One blossom of heaven rmthlow.s them all! 


“Though sunny the lake of cool CASiiiMEBB, 
■With its plane-tree isle reflected clear', “ 

And sweetly tlie founts of that valley fall; 
Though hright are the watevs of Stno-Si)-Hay, 
And the golden floods that thitherward stey,® 
Yet — oh 'tis only the hle.ss’d can say 
How the waters of Heaven outshine them all ! 


iMr. Mui-ray paid tlirco thousand giUnoae for Xeifa 
Paokh, .'ind it is to tho orcillt of the poet that he sent 
two-thirds of that sum to hia imronta. As another 
inst.mcoof tho liigh prices Moore received for his work, 
it is mentioned that ha received altogether for his Irish 
melodies £1.5,000— which is computed to be at the rate 
of six pounds per lino ! 

■r Numoroua small islands emerge ft-om the Lake of 
Cashmere. One is called Ch.ar Chenanr, from the plane- 

3 “The Altai) Kol or Golden Eivor of Tibet, which 
vniw intii the Lala's of Siug sn-Hay, has abundance of 
gold in its sands, which employe the inhabitants all 
the summer in gathei'ing it.”— Description oj Tibet in 
Pinkerton. 


“Go wing thy flight from star to star, 

Fi-oni world to luminous world, as far 
As the universe spreads its flaining w.all; 
Take all the pleasures of all the spherca. 

And multiply e.ach through endless years— 
One minute of Heaven is worth them all!” 

Tho glorious augel, who was keeping 
The gates of light, Ircheld her weeping; 

And ns ho nearei- drew, and li.stenod 
To lior sad song, a tear-drop glistened 
H'ithiu his eyelids, like the spray 
lA'am Bdeu’s fountain when it lies 
Oil the hhte flower wliich — Bramins say— 
Bleoius uowliura liut iu Paradise!' 

“Hymph of a fair, hut erring line !” 

Gently ho said — “One hope is thine. 

’Tis written in tho book of fate. 

The Peri yet may he forgiven 
Wlm hritigs to this Eternal (fate 
The gift that is most dear to IJeaven! 

Go, seek it, and redeem thy sin; — 

’Tis sweet to let tho pardon'd iu!” 

Rapidly as comets run 
To the embraoos of the sun;— 

Fleeter than the starry brands, 

Flung at night from angel hands® 

At tliose dark and daring sp’rits 
Who would climb tho empyreal heights, 
Down the blue vault tho Pinu flies, 

And lighted earthward by a glanee 
Tliat just thou broke from morning’s eyes, 
Hung hovering o’er our •woviiVs expanse. 

But whither shall tho spirit go 
To find this gift for heaven?— “I know 
Tho wealth,” .she erics, “of every urn, 

In which iimiumhcr’d rubies burn, 

Boue-.ith the pilliirs of CHiMniAE ;® 

I know wliero the isles of perfume are, 

Many a fathom down iu the sea, 

To tire south of aun-lnight Akahy -f 
I know too where tho Genii liid 
The iowoll’d oup of their king .JaMHUin* 


« “The Brahmins of tills province insist that tho blue 
Campae flowers only iu Paradise ." — Sir FP. Joim. 

3“TIio Maliometana suppose that falling-Btava are 
the firebrands wherewith the good angels drive away 
the bad, when they approach too near the empyxoum 
or verge of the lieavous."— Fryer, 
tflie Forty Pillar3; .so the Peralans call the ruins of 

■and the edifices at Balbeo were built by Genii, fbr the 

nieuse treasures which stiii remain there.— D’fferheiof, 
Yolney. 

r The Isles of Panchaia. 

s “Tho enp of Jam-shid, (liscDTored, they say, when 
digging for the fonndationB of PeraepoIls."—Jiidntrd»o». 


PAEADISE AND THE PEIU. 


With life’s elixir sparkling liigb.— 

Ettt gifts like tliese aw not for the sky. 

Where rvas there ever a gem that shone 
Like the steps in' Aila’s woiulerful throne! 
And the dropa of life— oh ! -what would they be 
In the boimdlesa deep of Eternity?’’ 

"While thus she mused, her idnitms fann’d 
The nil' of that awoet Indian land, 

Wliose air is hidm; whose ocean siireads 
O’er coral rocks and aniher beds; 

Wliose mouritaiiia, progiuiut by the heiioi 
Of tlia Wiinii ami, witli diaiuimds teem; 

Whose rivulets m-o like rich brides, 

Lovely, with gold beneath their tides; 

VVOioae sniidal gi-oves ninl bowers of spied 
Alight bo a Peri’s Paradise i 
But orimaoii now her rivers ran 
"With huiiimi blood— tlio smell of death 
Game reeking from those spicy bowers. 

And man, the sacriftoo of man, 

Mingled his taint with ovorj- breath 
Upwafted from the iiiiiooeut flowers ! 

Land of the sun ! what foot invades 
'Phy pagods and thy pillar’d shades, 

Thy uavern shrines and idol stoiio.s, 

'Thy uionarciM and their tlioiisaiid tlironos? 

’Tis ho of Gazna,‘— fierce in wrath 
Ho comes, and India’s diadems 
Lie soattor’d in his ruinous path. 

His blood-hounds he adorns with gems, 

Torn from the violated necks 
Qf many n young and loved Sultaua; 

Maidens within their pure Eoinina, 

Priests in the very fane ho slaughters, 

And chokes up with the glittering wrecks 
Of goldaii shrines the snored waters! 

Downward the Pkia turns her gwne; 

And, through the war-field’s bloody liiizo. 
Beholds a youthful warrior stand. 

Alone, beside his native river, — 

The red Wade broken in bis hand, 

And the last arrow in his quiver. 

“Live,” said the onnijneror, “live to shui'e 
The trophies and the crowns I hear!” 

Silent that youthful warrior stood-^ 

Silent he pointed to the flood 
AH oruiMon with his country’s Mood, 

Then sent his last remaining dart 
For answer to th’ invader’s heart. 


1 Maliimitid of Oama or Ghii»ii,who comineteil India 

: hithehegbiiiliig of tho Uthcontniy.-^JfaimiB!. : 

; .;t“It is reported that tha^nunting eqnipage of the 
! :Snltan Mahmoud wae so msgiiiflciait, tliat ho kept 400 
Srny-hottiuls and blood-homidB, each of which wore a 
collat set with jewels, and ii covering eilged vrith gold 
ffisfory, Tol. iii., ■ 


I Yet mark’d the Pebi where ho lay; 

And when the rush itf war was past, 

Swiftly descending on a ray 
Of morning light, sire oiuight the last— 
laist glorious drop his heart hud shed, 

Before its free-born spirit fled ! 

“Be this,” she cried, as she winged her (light, 
“My welcome gift at the gates of light; 
Though foul are the drops that oft distil 
On the field of warfare, blood like tliis, 

For liberty shod, so holy is, 

It would not stain the purest riU 
That sparkles among the bowers of Wins! 

Oh ! if there be, on this earthly splioj'e, 

A boon, an offering Heaven liohls dear, 

’Tis the last libation liberty draws 

From the heart that bleeds and breaks in her 


“Sweet,” said the angel, as she gave 
The gift into his radiant hand, 

“Sweet is our welcome of tlie bravo, 

Wlio die thus for their native land. 

But see— alas !— the orystivl bar 
Of Eden moves m,t-liolier far 
Than even tliis drop the boon must be, 

That opes tlie Gates of Heaven for thee 1” 

Her first fond hope of Eden hliglikid, 

Now among Afnto’s liimir mountains,'! 

Fur to the south, the Peiu lighted; 

And sleek’d her plumage at tlie fountaina 
Of that Egyptian tide, —whose birth 
Is hidden from the sons of earth, 

Deep in those solitary woods 
Whereof the Genii of the Floods 
Dance i-imnd tlio cradlo of their M ilo, 

And hail the now-horn giant’s audio 1 
Thoueo over Eatl'T'S palmy gi'oviis. 

Her grots and sepulehros of kings, 

The exiled Spirit sighing roves; 

And now hangs listening to the doves 
In warm IIoSETTa’is vale-* — new loves 
To watch tho monnliglit on thy wings 
Of tho white pelicans that brenk 
Tho azure calm of Mojiu.'H’ luko.!' 

Twas a fair soone— a land more bright 
Never did mortal eye behold I 
Who oonld have thought that saw this night, 
TJioso valleys and their fruits of gold 
Basking in heaven’s serenest light;— 

Those groups of lovely diito-trees beiuiiug 
Languidly their leaf -crown’d heads, 

Idko youthful maida, when sleep descending, 
Warns them to their silken beds; 

® “TIio Mountaius of the MtXiri, or bho Montes Lumn 
of antiquity, at th© foot of which tha Nil© i.s anppoaed 

*”TUe orchards of Rosetta are iilleil with turtlo' 
® 9avary mentions the polioans upon loho iMceris. 






PARADISE AND THE PEllI. 


Nay, ttini not from nio tliiit dear face — 

Am I not thine— thy own loved bride — 

The one,: the chosen one, whose place 
In life nr death la by thy side ! 

Think’st thou that she, whose only liKht 
In this dim world from thee hath shone, 
'Could bear the long, the cheerless night. 

That must be hers, when thou art gone? 

That I can live, mid lot thee go, 

Who ai-t my life itself?— No, no — 

When the stem dies, the leaf that grew 
Out of its heart must perish too. 

Then turn to me, niy own love, turn, 

Before like thee I fade and biu-ii; 

■Cling to these yet cool lips, and share 
The last pure life -tliat lingers thersi” 

She fails— she sinks— as dies the lamp 
In ohavnel airs or cavern-damp. 

So quickly do his baleful sighs 
Quench all the sweet light of her eyes: 

One struggle,— and Ids iiaiu is past.— 

Her lover is no longer living ! 

One kiss the maiden gives, one last, , 

Long kiss, which she expires in giving. 

“Sleep ! ” said the Peri, as softly she stole 
The farewell sigh of that vanishing soul. 

As true as e’er warm’d a woman’s breast— 
“Sleep on, in visions of odour re.st. 

In bnlmier airs than ever yet stirr’d 
TV enchanted pile of that lonely bird. 

Who sings at tlie last his own death lay,! 

And in music and perfume dies away ! ” 

Thus saying, from her lips she spread 
ITnoartlily hroathiiigs through the place, 

And shook her sparkling wreath, and shed 
Such, lustre o'er e.iok paly face. 

That like two lovely saints they seoiu’d 
Upon the eve of doomsday taken 
Erom their dim graves, in odour sleeping;-'. 

While that benevolent Peri beam’d 
Like their good angel calmly keeping 
Watch o’er them, till their souls would waken ! 

But morn is blushing in the sky; 

Again the Peui soars above, 

Bearing to Heaven that precious sigh i 

Of i-rarc, self-sacrificing love. 

High throbb’d her heart, with hope elate, i 
’The Elysian palm she soon shall win, 

Por the bright Spirit at the gate 
Smiled as she gave that offering in, 


! ’’In the East, they suppose the Pheenix to have 
fifty ovifloes in his bill, -which are continued to hie tail ; 
: and that, after living one thousand years, he builds 
HmseK a funeral pile, sings a melodiouB air of different 
'harmonies through his fifty organ-piijes, flaps his wings 
wibli a velocity wliioli sets flrO to tile wood, and eon- 
•sanes himself.”— iJjV/wrdjoB. 


And she already hears the trees 
Of Eden with their crystal beUs, 
Eiuging in that ambrosial breeze 
That from the throne of Alla swells-, 
And she can see the stai-ry bowls 
That lie around tliat lucid lake 
Upon whose banks admitted souk 
Their first sweet draught of glory take ! 
But all! oven Teri’-s hopes are vain — 
Again the fates forbade, again 
The imuiort-al barrier closed — “Not yet,” 
The Angel said, as, with regret. 

He shut from her that glimpse of gloiy— 
“True was the maiden, and her story, 
Written in light o’er Al.LA’a head, 

By seraph eyes shall long bo read. 

But, Peri, see— the crystal bar 
Of Eden moves not— halier far 
Than even this sigh tho boon must be 
That opes the gates of Heaven for thee.” 
Now, upon Syria’s land of roses 
Softly the light of eve reposes, 

And, like a glory, the broad suu 
Hungs over sainted Lebanon ; 

Whose head in wintry grandeur towers, 
And wliitens with eternal sleet, 

While summer, iu a vale of ilowors. 

Is sleeping rosy at his foot. 

To one who look’d from upper air 
O'er all the enchanted regions there, 

How beauteous must have been the glow. 
The life, the sparkling from below ! 

Fair gardens, shining streams, with ranks 
Of golden melons on their banks, 

More golden where the sunlight falls ; — 
Gay lisiu'ds glittering on the walls® 

Of ruin'd shrines, liusy and bright 
As they were all alive with light ; 

And, yet more splendid, imraorous flocks 
Of pigeons, settling on tho rooks. 

With their rich restless wings, tliat gleam 
’(larionsly in the orimson beam 
Of the warm west, ---aa if inlaid 
With brilliants from the mine, or made 
Of te.irless rainbows, sucli as span 
The uuolouded skie.s of PisristAN ! 

And then the mingling sounds that come. 
Of shepherd’s ancient reed, with hum 
Of the wild bees of Pales'I'ine, 
Banqueting through tho flowery vales, — 
And, JoBDAN, those sweet banks of thine, 
And woods, so full of nightingale.? ! 

But nought can charm the luckless Pebi; 
Her soul is sad — her wings are weary— 
Joyless she sees the .sun look down 
On that great temple once his own,® 
s VMe Brae* Tmceh. 

*■3^10 Temple of tho Suu at Balbec. 


PJlRADISB AND THE PERI 


Fliose lonely columns stand sublime, 
Flinging their shadows from on lijgli 
,ike dials, which the wizard. Time, 

Had raised to count his ages by! 

'et haply there may lie conceal’d 
Beneath tliose chambers of the snu, 
ome amulet of gems, anneal’d 
n upper fires, some tablet seal’d 
With the great name of Solomon, 

M'liiph, sijeU’d by her illuiniiied eyes, 
lay teach her where, beneath the moon, 
n eiuth or ocean lies the hoon, 

'he oliarm that can restore so soon, 

Au orriug Spirit to the skies ! 

/heer’d by this hope she boirda her thither; — 
Still laughs the rndknt eye of Heaven, 

Nor have the golden howors of Even 
n the rioh M''ost begrm to vrithor ; — 

Fhen o’er the vale of Balbec winging 
llowly, she sees a child at yJay, 

Lmong the rosy wild-flowers singing, 

As rosy and ns wild as they; 

Jhasing, with eager hands and eyes, 

’he beautiful blue damsel-flies' 

'hat flutter’d round the jasmine stems, 
jike winged flowers or flj-ing genis 
Lud, near the hoy, who, tired with play, 
low nestling ’mid the roses lay, . 
kihe saw a wearied man dismount 
From his hot steed, and on the brink 
)f a small imaret’s rustic fount 
Impatient fling him down to drink. 

Jliou swift hi.H biiggard brow he turn’d 
To the fair child, who fearless sat, 

Chough never yet hath day-beam burn’d 
Upon a brow more fierce than that, — 
Jullenly fierce— a mixture dire, 
jike thumlei-clouds, of gloom and fire ! 

:u wMoU the Peiu’.s eye could read 
lar-k talcs of many a ruthless deed; 

Pho ruin’d maid— the shrine profaned — 
laths broken— and the thre.shold stain’d 
iVitli blood of guests !— there written, all 
Hack as the damning drops that fall 
.''rom the denouncing angel’s pen, 

Sre mercy weeps them out again ! 

Fet tranquil now that man of crime 
As if the halmy evening time 
Soften’d his spirit), look’d and lay, 
iVatohiiig the rosy infant’s play : — 
riiough still, whene’er his eye by chance 
?cll on the hoy’s, its lurid glance 
Met that unclouded, joyous gaze, 

As torches that have burn’d all night 
Chrough some impui-e and godless rite. 
Encounter morning's glorious rays. 
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'Twas wlieu the goMen orb-had set, 

■\Vhile on their hxiees they linger’d yet, 

There fell a light, more lovely fax' 

Than ever came fraiii suu or star, 

'll poll the tear that, warm and niook, 

Dew’d that repentant sinner’s cheek: 

To mortal eye this light might seem 
A northern flash or meteor beam — 

Ettt weir the enraptured Pebi knew 
’Twns a bright smile the Angel threw 
Prom Heaven’s gate, to hail that tear 
Her hiirhinger of glory near 1 

“Joy, joy for ever ! my task is done— 

The gates are pMss'd, and heaven is won ! 

Oh ! am I not haiipy'l I am, I am — 

To thop, sweet liden ! lunv daj-k and sad 
Are the diamond turrets of BHiVBCICiam^ 

And the fragrant howers of AjfnEmiBAlJ ! 

“Fnwnvell, ye odours of earth, that die, 

Passing away like a lover’s sigh; — 

My feast is new of the Tooha tree,® 

Whose scent is the hroatli of eternity! 

“Farewell, ye vanishing flowers, that shone 
In my fairy wreath, so bright and hriof, — 
Oh! what are the briglitost that o’er have Idowu 
I’o the lota-tree, springing by Ai.la’s tliroiie,!’ 

Al^hoso flowers liave a soul in every leaf ! 

Joy, joy for over! my task is done— 

The gates wo pass’d, mid heaven is won !” 


GH.Vl’EB Oil THORHS. 

We must not hope to ho mmm-s, 

And to gather the ripe gold ears, 

Until we have first been sowers, 

And watered the fun-ows witli tears; 

It is not just as wo take it— 

This mystical world of ours; 

Idfe’s field will yield, as We make it, 

■ A hinwest of thorns or flowers, 

Auon Cahv. 


l The Counti-y oC Bciiglit— tlie iiamo cf a province in ' 
the kmgdcm of Jmnistan, or Fairy. Laud, the capital 
of which : is calleil the City of Jewola Ainherabad is ] 
another of the cities of Jinnistan. 

. ..CThe tfee.Tooha, that stands in.Pamdiae, in the 
. palace of Jliihmnet. geo Safe’s P.relm. Aiw.-Tou'ba, 

. soys signifies beatitude, or eternal happiness. 

: S'Mahomet is dosoribed; in Uie .&Sd Chapter of the 
Eoranj.as having seen the angel 6abriel“by tholote- 
■ ties, bejond which there is no pnseing: near it. is the 
• Carden of Kteruai Ahodo.’’ This tree, say the eom- 
.rhentatois, stands in the seventh Heaven, on the tight 
Throne of God. 


GORUOH TII'K GirST. 

IthaaheeiV tritely, hecttusie truly said, that 
the boldest efforts of human imagination cannot, 
exceed the romance of real Ul'o. The heal- 
writteii tale is not that which most i-oaomhles 
the ordinary chain of events iind cliiuvietcrs, 
but that which, by selecting and ftonihining 
them, conceals those inconaistencies and’ deii- 
cieneies . that leave, in real life, our sense of 
sight iinaatisfled. . An author delights his- 
reader when he exhibits incidonta distinctly add 
naturally according with moral: justieo; hi.s por- 
traits delight us when they resemble our i’olVow- 
creaturcs without too accurately tvaejiig their 
mules and blemishes. This elegant delight is- 
the.breatliing of a purer spirit within iis, that 
a-s-serta its claim to a nobler and more perfect 
state: yot anotlier, tliongh an uusterer kind of ' 
pleasure arises, when we eonsidor how much of 
the divinity appears even in man’s most erring 
state, and Iiow much of “goodlinuss in evil." 

In one of those drear midnights that were so 
awful to travellers in tlie .Highlands soon after 
17-15, a man wrapped iii a large roavac plaid, 
strode from a stone ridge on the border of IjocIi 
L omond into a boat which ho had drawn from 
its covert He rowed resolutely, and alono, 
looking carefully to the right and loft, -till he 
suffered the tide to hear his little bark into a 
gorge or gulf, so narrow,, deep, and dark, tliai 
no escape but death seemed to await him. 
ITecipieea, rugged with dwarf slirvibs and 
broken granite, rose more than a hundred feet 
on oaoli aide, sundovod only by the Htrcaiw, 
which athirsty ffisdn'liad reduced to a sluggish 
and shallow pool. Then poising himaelf oroet 
on his staiL the boatman drew tliree times thn 
end of a strong chain which hung among the 
uudern'ood. In a few minutes a hiisket do- 
aeended from the pinnacle of tho cliff, and' 
having moored his boat, lie placed him.soif in 
the wicker carriage, and was Bafoly drawn into 
a CMvice high in the wall of rock, whore lie 
disappeared. 

The . boat was moored, hut the adveuturer 
had not observed that it contained auotlier 
passeng'er. Hmlerneath a plank’ laid artfully 
along its bottom, and shrouded in a plaid of 
the darkest grain, another man had been- 
lurking more than an hour before tho owner 
of the boat entered it, and remained hidden by 
■the . darkne-ss of the night. His purpose was 
answered. He had now discovered what he 
hiid aaci'iflced many perilous nights to obtain; 
a knowledge of the mode by wMeli lire owner 
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■of Drummond's Keep gained access to his ini-, 
pregnable fortress uiisnspeeted; He instantly 
unmoored the boat, and reived slowly back, 
across the loch to an island near the centre. 
He rested on hia oars, and looked down on its 
transparent water. — “ It is there still," he.said 
to hiiiiself; and drawing close among the rocks, 
.leaped on dry land. A dog of the true .shep- 
herd’s breed, sat waiting under the bushes, and 
ran bofoi-e.him till they descended together 
under an archway of stones and widiored 
l>ranelie.s. "■Wateli the boat!” .said the .High- 
lander to his faithful guide, who sprang , im- 
mediately away to obey bini. Meanwhile his 
master lifted up oiie of the gi'ay .stones,, took 
a: bundle froni underneath it, and equipped 
hiinaelf; in such a suit as a trooper of Cameron’s 
regiment usually wore, looked at the edge of 
hi.a dirk, and returned to his boat. 

That island had once belonged to the heritage 
■of the Gordon.Sj whoso ancient family, urged 
by old pvojudiees and lieieditavy courage, had 
been foremost in the ill-managed rebellion of 
1715. 1 )ne of the clan of Argylo then watched 
■a favourable opportunity to betray the laWs 
secret movements, and was commissioned to 
arrest him. Under pretence of friendship he 
gained entrance to his stronghold in the isle, 
and concealed a pease of the Mng’.s soldiers at 
Gordon’s door. The unfortunate laird leaped 
from his ivindow into the lake, and his false 
friend seeing his desperate eftbrts threw him a 
rope, as if in kindness, to support him, while 
a boat came near. “Tliat rope ivas meant for 
my neck,” said Gordon, "and I leave it for a 
traitor's. ’’ With these bitter words he .sank. 
'Cameron saw him, and the pangs of remorse 
came into Ids Iicart. He leaped him.self into 
■a boat, put an. oar towards his drowning friend 
with real oaths of fidelity, but Gordon pushed 
it from him, and abandoned hinrsclf to death. 

' The waters of the lake are singularly trans- 
parent near that isle, and Cameron beiield his 
■victim gradually sinking, till he .seemed to lie 
.among the broad weeds under the waters. 
Once, only oiioo, he saw, or thought he .saw 
him lift his hand as if to reach his, and that 
dying hand never left his remembrance, 
Cameron received the lands of the Gordon as a 
rceompeiise for his political services, and with j 
them the tower called Dramniond’s Keep, then 
standing on the edge of a liideons defile, formed 
by two Walls.of rock beside the lake. But from 
tliat day he had never been seen to cross the 
loch, except in darkness, or to go abroad 
without armed men. Ho had been infoi-med 
that Gordon’s only son, made desperate by the 
ruin of his father and the .Stuart cause, had 


become the leader of a gipsy gang,r the iniwl 
numerous and savage of the many iJiat haunted 
Scotland. He ivas not dccoivcd. Andrew 
Gordon, ivith a body of most athletic composi- 
tion, a spirit .sharpened by injuries, ami the 
vigorous genius ercaterl by ncce,s.sity, had a,s- 
sumed dominion over two hundred rnlllaus, 
whoso exploits in driving oil’ ealtle, cutting 
I drovers’ piir.scs, and removing the goods brought 
I to fairs or market-., wore performed willi all 
I the audacious regularity of privileged and 
I disciplined tliicvcs, Cameron was the clioseu 
I and constant object of tlieir vengeance. .Ili.s 
i keep or tower was of (he true Scotti.'^h faV.rie, 
divided into three l•llaIIllJel'.s: tlie highest of 
which Was tlie ilnrmitory, the second or middle 
served as a general refectory, and the lowest 
contained bis cattle, which required this lodg- 
ment at night, or very few would have been 
found next morning. His enemy frequented 
the fains on the nortli side of Forth, well 
niountod, paying at inns- luul fervies like a 
gentleman, and attended by bands of gillies or 
young juipils, wlio,se green coats, cudgels, and 
knives were snfficieutly feared by the visitors 
of Qiiccu.sfeiTy and Dumfonnline. The gipsy 
chieftain liad also a grim cur of tho true black- 
faced brood, famous for collecting and driving 
off sliecp, and tbereforo di.stinguished by Ills 
own name. In the darkest cleuglis or ravines, 
or in the deepest snow, this faithful animal 
liad never been known to abandon the stolen 
flock intrusted to bis onro, or to fail in tracing 
a fugitive. .But as sight and strength failed 
liiui, tho four-footed eliioftain was deposed, im- 
prisoned ill a byro loft, and finally sentoneed to 
be drowned. From tli'is trifling iiieidoat arose 
the mo.st material crisis of his iiatron’s fate, 
Between the years of 1715 and 1745 many 
changes occurred in Captain Gordon and his 
enemy. Tho Laird of Drummond Keep had 
lost his only son in tho battle of Preston Pans, 
and was now lingering in a. desolate old age, 
mistrusted by the govermiient, and: abhorred 


I TIi 8 Looligollio aiui Linlithgow, gbiaies WeVa very 
flistinKuiBlied -lowavda tiio niictilTo of tho last couttiiy, 
and hod dcaperato flglits at. Ha(ilooli, near Stirling, nnd 
inthooIiii’eofMenvnB. Lizzy Brown and .Inn M'Donald 
were the Iwiding Amazonians of' t,he.s0 trihus, and .thdlr 
authority and nkill in training boys to thievery ■vvara 
audaciously Hj-atematic. As the jwor of Bcothuid derive 
tlieir inaintonancQ from usage rather than law, and 
cliiaBy fcom funda collected at the oluuoh- door, or small 

the poiind). a set of vagrants still depatid on voluntary 
V aid, and am suffered to obtain it hy going ffiom house 
to house in fiitnilics or gvouiK, -with a little of tho cos-, 
tumo, and a great deal of the oant aiitl thievery of 
auoiont gipsios. 
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by the Mibfliiea .lacobites. Gordon’s banded rendered bis coneealment nceessiu-y, aavin’.s 
marauders had provoked the laws too far, and hopes and love had been all revived by these 
some Rangninary battles among themselves rnmours, and the sudden aj)piu'ition, the voice, 
threatened the downfall of Ida own power. It the appeal for mercy, had full effect on the 
was only a few nights after a desperate affray bereaved father’s imagination. The voice, 
with the Linlithgow gipsies that the event eyes, and figure of Gordon resembled his son; 
occurred wbieh begins my narrative. He had all else might and must bo changed by thirty 
been long lying in ambush to find access to years. Howept like an infant on his shoulder, 
Ms enemy’s stronghold, intending to terminate grasped his hand a hundred tiino.s, and forgot 
hia vagrant career by an exploit wluch should to blame him for the rash disloyalty he hud 
satisfy Ids avarice and his revenge. Equipped, shown to his fathers cause. His pretended 
a.s I have said, in a C'ameronian trooper’s garb, son told Lima few strange events whicli had 
lie returned to the foot of the cliff from whence befallen 1dm dnring his long banishment since 
he had seen the basket descending to convey 1710, and was spared the toil of invontiug 
Gavin Oamoron; and climbing up its rough many by the fond delight of the old man, 
face ivith the activity reepdred by mountain weeping and rejoicing over his prodigal re- 
warfare, he hung among furze and broken stored. Ho only asked by ivhat happy chance 
rocks like a wild cat, till he found the crevice he had discovered Ids secret entrance, and 
througlr which the basket had seemed to issue, whether any present danger threatened him. 
It was artfully concealed by tufts of heather; Gordon answered the first question with the 
but creeping on his hands and knees, he forced mere truth, and added, almost truly, that he 
hi.s ivay into the interior. There the deepest feared nothing but the emissaries of tlie go- 
dai'laio'sa oonfouudod him, till ho laid his hand venirnent, from whom he could not be bettor 
on a ciiain, which he riglitly gueased to be tlio concealed thmi in Dvummoud Keep. Old 
same he had seen hanging on the side of the Cameron iigrood witli joyful cagonioss, but 
lake whon Cameron landed, One end was presently said, "Allan, my boy, wo must trust 
coiled up, but he readily concluduil that the Annot; she's too near kin to betray ye, and yet 
end must have somo eommnnieation with the were to have lioou her spouse.” Then he ex- 
keep, and he followed its course till ho found plained that his niece was the only person in 
it inserted in what seemed a subterraneous his household acquainted with the basket and 
wall. A crevice behind the pulley admitted a the bell; tliat by, her help he could provide a 
gleam of light, and striving to raise himself inattresa awl provisiona for his son, but without 
sufficiently to gain aview through it,heloaned it, would be forced to hazard the most danger- 
too forcibly on the chain, which sounded a nus incouvcnioncea. Gordon had not foreseen 
bell. Its unexpected sound ivould have startled this proposal, and it darkoned his countenance;: 
an adventurer less daring, but Gordon had but in another instant his imagination soizoil 
. prepared his stratagem, and had seen, through on a rich snrfoit of revenge. Ho was oommunded 
the loophole in the wall, tliat no powerful enemy to return into tUo cavern passage, while his 
was to be dreaded. Gavin Cameron was sitting nominal father prepared his kinswoman for hor 
alono in the chamber within, with his eyes now gue.st; and ho listened greedily to catch 
fl.ved on the wood-ashes in his immense hearth, the answers Annot gave to her deceived uncle’s 
At the hollow sound of tho bell ho cast them tale. Ho heard the 101117 of her steps, pre- 
fearfully round, but made no attempt to rise, paring, a.s he supposed, a larger supper for 
though he stretched his hand towards a. staff the old laird's table, with tho simplicity and 
which lay near him. Gordon saw the tremor ho.spitality of a Highland maiden. Ho was 
of palsy and di,sma,y in: his limha, and putting not mistaken. ‘When thobaniiocka, and grouse, 
his lips to the, crevice, repeated, “Father!” in and Claret wore arraiigod, Cameron prosoutod 
a low and supplicating tone. .That word made Ms restored son to the mistress of tlie feast. 
Gavin, .shudder; but when Gordon added, Gordon was pale and dumb a.s ho looked upon 
“Father! fatherl save me!” he sprang to the her. Accustomed to the wild lmg,gard forms 
wall, drew back the iron bolts of a narrow door that accompanied his banditti in half-female 
invisible to any eye but Ins oivn, and gave attire, ruling theii' miserable offspring with 
admission to the laufilcd man, who leaped iron hands and the voices of giants, his disoa-sed 
eagerly in, Thirty years had passed Binco fancy had fed itself on an idea of aomething 
Gavin Cameron had seen his son, and Gordon he.autiful, but onlj' in bloom ,ancl youth. He 
well know how many rumonra had been spread, expected and hoped to see a child full of playful 
that the younger Cameron had not really per- folly, fit for him to uteal away and hide in Ms 
ibhed, though tlio ruin, of the Chevalier’s cause deu as a sport for Ids secret leisure; but a 
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creature so fair, calm, and saintly, he had long 
since foi-gotten how to imagine. She came 
before him like a dream of some lovely picture 
remembered in his youth, and with her came, 
some remembrance of his former self. The 
good old laird, forgetting that his niece had 
been but a child, and liis son a stripling, when 
they parted, indulged the joy of his heart by. 
asking Aiinet a tliousand times whether she . 
could have remembered her betrothed husband, 
and urging his son, since ho was still unmarried, 
to pledge his promised bride, Gordon was 
silent fvoin a feeling soirew that he could not 
comprehend his own pm-pose.s; and Annet from 
fear, when she observed the darknes.s and the 
fire that eiimo by turns into her kinsman’s face. 
But there tra.s yet another peril to encounter.. 
Cameron’s largo hearth was attended by a dog, 
which roused itself when supper appeared, and 
Gordon instantly recognized his banished fa- 
vourite. Black Chieftain fl.xcd his eyes on 
his former master, and with a growl that de- 
lighted him more than any eare.sse.s would h,ave 
done, remained sulkily by the fire. On the 
other side of the ingle, under the shelter of the 
huge chimney-arch, .sat a thing hardly human, 
but entitled, from. e.vtreme old age, to the 
protection of the owner. This was a woman 
bent entirely double, with no apparent sense of 
sight or hearing, though her eyes were fixed on 
the spindle she was twirling; and sometimes 
w'hen the laird raised Ids voice, she put her lean 
hand on the eureh or hood that covered her 
e.ar.s. "Do you not remember poor old Marian 
Maomo?”t said Annet; and the laird led his 
supposed son towards the superanmiatod crone, 
though without expecting any mark of recog- 
nition. Whether she had noticed anything 
that had pa8.sed could not bo judged from her 
laugh; and she had almost ceased to .speak. 
Therefore, as if only dumb domestic animals 
had been .sitting by his hearth, Cameron piu‘- 
Buod his arrangoments for his son’s safety, 
advising him to sleep composedly In the wooden 
panelled bed that formed the closet of this 
chamber, without regarding the half living 
skeleton, who never left the corner of the ingle. 
He gave him his idessing, and departed, 
taking w'ith him his niece and the key of this 
dreary room, pi-omising to return and . ■watch 
by his .side. He came back in a few moment.s, 
and ivhile the impostor couched himself on hi.s 
mattress, took his station .again by the fire, 
and fell asleep, overcome with joy and fatigue. I 
The embers went out bv degreoK, while the 
H ighland Jachimo lay meditating how he should 
prosper by his stratagem’s succeas. Plunder 

1 Nurao or foster-mother. 


and bloodshed had formed no part of a sebemo 
which included far decimr craft and finer re- 
venge. He knew his life was forfeit, ami his 
person traced by oflicera of justice; and tie 
hoped, by repre.senting lum,self as the .son of 
Cameron, to secure all tlie bencfit.s of Iii.s in- 
fluence, and the aanetuary of hi.s roof; and if 
both should fail to save him from justice, the 
disgrace of his infamous life and death would 
' fall on the family of hi.s father's murderer. ,So 
from his earliest youth he had eon.sidered Cam- 
eron: and the hand of that drowned father, 
uplifted in vain for help, was always present 
to his imaginal.ion. Once, during this night, 
he had thought of robbing Cameron of his 
money .and jewels by force, and caiTying off his 
niece as a hostage for his safety. But this 
part of hi.s purpo.se had been deadened by a ■new 
and strange sense of lioliness in beauty, wliich 
had made Ids nature human again. Yet he 
thought of him.solf with bitterness and ire, 
when he compared her sweet society, her nnclc’.s 
kindness, .and the comforts of a domestic hcaidh, 
with the herd which ho now resembled; and 
this self-hatred stung him to ri.ae and depart 
without molesting them. Ho was prevented 
by the motion of a shadow on the opposite 
w.all, and in an iastanl the dog who h.ad so 
sullouly shuuucd his notice, leaped from be- 
neath hw lied, and seized the throat of the hag 
as she crept near it. She had taken her sleep- 
ing master’s dirk, and would have used it like 
a faithful Highland servant, if Black Chieft ain's, 
fangs had not interposed to re,Beue Gordon, 
Tlio broad copper broaeii which fastened her 
plaid saved her from suflbeiition, and clapping 
her luands, .she yelled, ‘ ‘ A Gordon 1 a Gordon ! ” 
till the roof rung. 

Gavin Cameron awoke, and ran to Iris sup- 
posed son’s aid, but tlie mischief was done. 
The doors of the huge chamber ■were broken 
open, and a troop of men in the king’s uniform, 
and two messengers ivith official staves, burst- 
in together. These people had been sent by 
the lord-provost in quest of the gip.sy chief- 
tain, with authority to demand quarters in. 
Drummond’s Tower, near ■which they kneiv 
he had hiding-places. Gordon saw he had 
plunged into the very nest of his enemies, Imt 
Iris daring corn-age supported him. Ho refiLsed 
to answer to the name of Gordon, and persisted 
in calling himself Cameron’s son. Ho was 
carried before the high court of juatioiavy, 
and the importance of the indictment fixed the 
most eager attention on his trial. Considering 
the celebrity, the length, and the publicity of 
the gipsy chiefs career, it was thought his 
person ■would have been instantly identified. 


hui the craft lie had need in tinging hte hair, 
complexion, and eyebrows, and altering his 
whale appearance to resemble Cameron’s son, 
baffled the many who appeared as his aeoiisevs. 
So nmch had Gordon attached his eolleagiios, 
or so strong was the Spartan spirit of fidelity 
and obeilieneo amongst them, tlmt not one 
appeared to testify against him, Gavin Cam- 
ovon and his niece wore cited to give their evi- 
dence on oath; and tlie misorablo father, what- 
ever doubts might secretly arise In his mind, i 
dared not hazard a denial which might sae- 
rific'e liis own sou's life. He answered in an 
agony whiuh liis gray hairs made venerable, 
that he believed the accused to be his son, but 
left it to himself to prove what he had no means 
of manifesting. Annet was called next to con- 
firm her vmelo's aeeonnt of her cousin’s mys- 
terious arrival: but when the accuHed turned 
his eyes vipon her she fainted, and could not 
be recalled to apocch. This swoon was deemed 
the most affeoting evidence of his identity: 
and, finally, the dog was brought into court. 
Several witnesses recognised him as the prime 
forager of the Gordon gipsies: but Cameron’s 
steward, who swore that lie saved him by ehauco 
from drowning in the loch, al.so proved tlmt i 
the animal never showed the smallest sagacity 
in herding sheep, and had been hept l)y his j 
master’s fireside as a mere liousohold guard, 1 
distinguished by his lutlierous attention to I 
niiisie. 'VViicn shown at the bar, the crafty i 
jind consoioiis brute seemed Avliolly unac- 
quainted with the prisoner, and his miiiy 
eilonoo was received as evidence by the crowd, 
tfho lord high-commissionoT snimued up the 
whole, and the ebanccUor of the .jury doelared 
that a majority, almo.st amounting to unani- 
mity, accpiitted the aceiisecl. Gordon, under 
the nameof Cameron, was led from the bar with 
aeclamatious; but at the threshold of the Sas - 1 
sion’s court, another pursuivant awaited him 
w'ith an arro.st for high treason, as an adher- 
ent to the Pretender in arms. The om-aged 
orow'd w'ould have rescued him by force, and 
made outcries whieli he sileueod with a haughty 
air of eommiiud, desiring to be led back to his 
Judges. Ho insisted in snch cool and, firm 
language, and his eonntenanee had in it .sneli 
a rare authority, that after some dispute, about 
tl»e breneh of oliieial order, ho was admitted 
into a room wdiore two or three of the chief l 
lords of session, and the chancellor of the jury, 
were assembled. Though still fettered both 
: : on hands and foot, he stood before thevn in an 
attitude of singular grace, and made tliis speech 
: as.it appears in the langnage of the record;-^ 
“The people abroad would befriend me. 


because they love the cause they think I have 
served; and my judges, I take leave l.o think, 
would pity me if they saw' an old in:m and n 
tender woman pleading a,gaiu for my life. Bat 
I wnll profit in nothing by my jndge.s' pity, 
nor the people’s love for a Omioron. 1 liavo 
triumphed enough to-day, since .1 have Vrafflei’ 
both my accusers and my jiii’y. .1 am Gordon, 

I chief of tlie waudoriug tribe.H; but sinee you 
have acquitted me on ‘soul and conscionctf,' 
you cannot ti'y ino again; ami since 1 iini not 
Cameron, you cannot try me for Cameron’s 
trea.son,s, I have iiad my I'evengo of my fiitlior’s 
, enemy, and I miglit luivo had more. Hu oireo 
I felt the dead grip of a Gordon, and he shrmbl 
have Islt it again if ho bad not called me his 
sou, and blessed me as my fitthor oueo. did. If 
I you had sent mo to the Grassnnirket, I would 
have been hanged as a Cameron, for it is better 
for one of that name tlum mine to die the death 
I of a dog; but sinoo you have sot me free, I 
will live free as a Gordon. ” 

This extraordinary apiJO:il astonislicd and 
confounded Itis hoarors, Tliey w'oro aslmined 
[ of their mistaken judgment, and dismayed at 
the dilemma. They .could neither prove iiim to 
he a Camci-on nor a Gordon, e.vi;npt by his own 
avowal, which might iie false either in the first 
or .second cause; and after Homo eonaultatiou 
W'ith the secretary of state, it was agreed to 
transport him privaioly io h'rnnco. But on 
his road to a seaport liiH escort was attacked 
by a.troop of w'ild men and womon, who fought 
with the fury of Arabs till tliey had roHeiiod 
their leader, whoso nanio remaiuad colehnitod 
till within the last sixty years :« the mo.st 
formidable of the gqisy tribe. 


’Tia dark Decomlior now. Tim miiy (ivoa 
Am stavioRa, long, ausl rold ; the viiiuwimls moan 
Like jilMMl apU-ita ; Wliid Kiglrt kiioiiisi never smiu; 
Day la doIiglitlusBj ami Krii,v MoniiiiK grieves. 

Craving tlio crnmlsa he siiiga for frotn the liinil; 

Bohind broad treaa, uimehing on fitUon toaves. 

But though all thioga sbuiu tiad withont oiir doors, 
Within Bits Gliristrons at the hoard of oiwnr, 

Heaped with lai^u titliinga of tlie inontli and year ; 
And Wit now hiva his word, and Laughter Hiavii, 

Till Mneic hrwthes hor voice ; and IVeait.li’a warm 

Hatli its bright eyes, bravo wiues, brisk fires, danco, 
BOng,.andinirth. 
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SCENE FROM JIANPEED.i 


3a sunbow'a rays still areli 
the initay hues of heiiveu, 

3 of foaming light along, 
ike the palo omu-ser'a tail, 
to bo beatrodo by Deatli, 


Man. To loot npon thy boanty— nothing further. 
The Ihco of the earth hath madden'd me, .and 1 
Take reflige in her mysterios, and pierce 
To the ahodea of those who govern her— 

Bat they i^ notidng aid mo. I have Bought 
From them what they could not heatow, and now 
I Boareh no farther. 

IFifeA. What could bo the auest 
Which is not in the power of the moat porverful, 
The nilera of the mvisiblo? 










C'HAELES DiCEENS. 


CHAELE8 DICKERS. 

BBMISISCENOES OP Hia LIPE ASD CHABACTBK. 

BT JAMES '1. PIELBS. 

[Mr. Fielda was a aiimessful piiblial.ev and a success 

Bpeciid attoTition. He was bom at Portaraontli, Sew 
Hampshire, U,S., in 1820, and died in ISSl. Ha pith- 
lislied three volumes of poems. 1849, ISM, and JSSS; 
coilocted arid edited a complete edition of tiro works of 
Thomas De Quincey; and he contributed nuraerons 
intevcating essaj's and skotciios to the AUmtic MontUn 
Magazine, of winch he -waa the editor. His position as 
pai-tnor in the Boston publishing firm of Tickiior and 
Fields brought liiiii into oomiirrmicatlon with nearly all 
the moat eminent inoir and women of lettars in England 
and America ; and as hia relations rvitli all woi'e of tiro 
most friendly olmractor, ho was enabled to collect much 
valuable niaterlal for the aeries of delightful remiiri- 
scences which in 1871 he published in his ruagaKino 
under the general title of "Our Whiairorirt.? Gallory.” 
The following o-ttraot from Alias Mitford’a UUrunj 
listoUecthiu siiowa tha high eateem which Mr. Fields 

versas which are fast xaponiug into true poetry, ercoUent 

came to pay me a viait ; and he must come again, for of 
all the Wnilneasos with which he loads me, I liko his 
company the host."] 

AnffMt, 1S70. — On a sunny morning in 
October last the imter of tliese recollections 
lieard from tbe autlior’s lips the first cliapters 
of a new story, the concluding line-s of which 
initial pages were then scarcely dry from the 
pen. The story is unfinished, and he who read 
that autumn morning with such vigour of voice 
and dramatic power is in hia grave. This 
private reading took place in the little room 
whei’e the great novelist for many years has 
been accustomed to write, and in the bouse 
where on ii pleasant evening in June he died. 
The spot is one of the loveliest in Kent, and 
must always bo remembered as the last resid- 
ence of 0!iarle.s Diekens. Housed to declare 
his firnv belief that Shakspeare was specially 
fond of Kent, and that the poet chose Gad's 
Hill and Eochester for tlio scenery of his plays 
from intimate personal knowledge of their 
localities. .He said he had no manner of doubt, 
but that one of Shakspoare’s haunts ivas the 
old inn at Eochester, and that this conviction 
came forcibly upon him one night as he was 
walking that wuj', and discovered Charles’ 
Wain over the ohirahey, just as Shakspeai’e has 
described it, in word.s put into the mouth of the 
carrier in Kinff Sem'j/ the Fourth. There is 
no prettier place than Gad’s Hill in all England 
for the earliest and latest ilowers; and Hiekens 
chose it, when he had arrived at the fulness of 


his fame and prosperity, a.s the home in which 
he most wished to spend the remainder of hia 
days. Wheu a boy, he would often pass tha 
house with his father, and frequently .said ta 
him, ‘Hf ever I have a dwelling of my own, 
Gad’s Hill Place is the house I mean to buy,’’ 
In that beautiful retreat he has for many years 
been accustomed to welcome his friends, and 
find relaxation from the crow'ded life of London. 
On the lawn, playing at bowls, in the Swiss 
summer-house channingly shaded by gi-een 
leaves, he always seemed the bciit part of sum- 
mer, beautiful as the season is in the delightful 
region where he lived. In a letter written not 
long ago to a friend in America, he thus de- 
scribed his home : — 

“Divers birds sing here all d.ay, and the 
nightingales .all night. The place is lovely, 
and in perfect order. I iiave put five mirrors 
in the Swiss chMet (where I write), and they 
reflect and wfract, in all kinds of ways, the 
leaves fclhat are quivering at the windows, and 
the great fields of waving corn, and the sail- 
dott^ river. My room is up among tha 
branches of the trees; and the birds and the 
hutterfiiea fly in and out, and the green branches 
shoot in at the open windows, and the lights 
and shadows of the clouds come and go with 
the rest of the company. The scent of the 
florvers, .and indeed of evei-ything that is giw- 
iug for miles and miles, is ino.st delicious.’’ 

There he could be most thoroughly enjoyed, 
for he never soemed so cheerfully at home 
anywhere else. At his own table, surrounded 
by his family and a few guests, old aequhint- 
auces from town — among them sometimes 
I’orstcr, Carlyle, Keade, Collins, Layard, 
Maclise, Stone, Macre.ady, Talfourd — he was 
i always the choicest and liveliest companion. 

I He was not what is called in society a professed 
talker, hut he ivas something far better and 

In hia own inimitable manner he ivould fre- 
qnently relate to a friend, if prompted, stories 
of his youthful days, when he was toiling on 
the Loudon Mlornin^ Ghrouide, passing sleep- 
less hours as a reporter on the road in a poat- 
chaise, driving clay and night from point to 
point to tako clown the speeches of Slieil and 
O’Conneil. He likod to cle.scribe tlie iiost-boys, 
who were accustomed to hurry him over the 
road that he might reach London in advance 
of his rival reporters, while, by the aid of a 
Lantern, he was writing out for the jire,s3, as he 
flew over the ground, the words he hud takoii 
down in shorthancl. Those wore his days of 
severe training, when in rain and sleet and cold 
he dasliecl along, scarcely able to keep the blind- 
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ing njud out of Ms tired eyes; and he Imputed 
much of his ability for steady hard work to his 
practice as a reporter, kept at his finding 
buBiness, and determined if possible to earn 
seven gninoaB a week. 

A large sheet was started at this period of 
his life, in which all the important speeches of 
Parliament were to be reported verhatim for 
future reference. Dickens was engaged on this 
gigantic journal. Mr. Stanley had spoken at 
groat length on the condition of Ireland. It 
was a very long and eloquent speech, occupying 
many liours in tlio delivery. Eight reporters 
were sent in to do the work. Each one was 
required to report three-quarters of an hour, 
then to retire, write out his portion, and to be 
succeeded by the next. Young Dickens was 
detailed to lead off with the first part. It also 
fell to hia lot, when the time eame round, to 
report the closing portions of the speech. On 
Saturday the whole was given t.o the press, 
and Dickens ran down to the country for a 
Sunday’s rest. 

Sunday morning had scarcely dawned when 
his father, who was a man of imrnen.se ertergy, 
made his appearance iir Iris son’s sleeping-room. 
Mr. Stanley wiw so dissatisfied with what he 
found in print, except the begrnnitrg and end- 
ing of his speech (just what Dickens had re- 
ported), that he sent immediately to tire oifiee 
and obtained the sheets of these prarts of the 
report. He there found the name of the re- 
porter, which, aoeordirrg to custom waii written 
on the margin. Then, he requested that the 
young man hearing the name of Dickens should 
be immediately sent for. 

Dickens’ father, all aglow with the prospect 
of probable promotion in the office, wont iirr- 
raediately to his son’s stopping-place in the 
couirtry arrd brought him back to London. In 
telling the story Dtekens said: 

“ I renrombev perfectly to tWs day the aspect 
of the room I was shown into, and the two 
gentlemen in it, Mr. Stanley arid his father. 
Both gentlomen wore extremely courteous to 
me, but 1 noted their evident surprise at the 
appearance of so young a man. While wo 
spoke together I had taken a scat extended to 
me in, the middle of the room, Mr. Stanley 
told me he wished to go over the whole speech 
and have it written out by me, and if I rvere 
ready lie would begin now. Where would I 
like to sit? I told him I was very weH where 
I was, and we could begin immediately. He 
tried to induce mo to ait at a desk; but at that 
time in the House of Commons there was 
nothing hut one’s knees to write upon, and I 
had formed the habit of doing my work in 


that way. Without further pause ho began, 
and went rapidly on hour after hour to the 
end, often becoming very much excited, and 
fi-eqnently bringing down his hand with great 
violence upon the desk near which ho stood.” 

Dickens was, as has been intimated, one of 
the most iudnstrioua of men, and marvolloua 
stories are told (not by himself) of what he 
has accomplished in a given time in literary 
and social matters. His studies wore all from 
nature and life, and his luahits of observation 
were untiring. If he contemplated writing 
Hard Thnes, he arranged with the ina,ster of 
Astley’s circus to spend many hours beliind 
the scenes with the idders and among the 
Iiorses ; and if the composition of the TaU of 
Two Oilies ■aeve occupying his thoughts, he 
could banish himself to Franco for two years 
to prepare for that great work, 

Hogarth pencilled on his thumb-nail a strik- 
ing face in a crowd that he wished to preserve; 
Dickens, with his transcendent memory, chron- 
icled in his mind whatever of intere.st met hi.s 
eye or reached his ear, any time or anywhere. 

Speaking of memory one day he said the 
memory of children was prodigious; it was a 
mistake to fancy children ever forgot anything. 
When he wa.s delineating the character of Mrs. 
Pipchin, he had in his mind an old lodging- 
house keeper in an Engli.sh watering-place 
where he was living with liis father and mother 
when he was but two years old. After the 
book was written he sent it to his sister, who 
wrote haek at once; 

What does this mean? you have painted our 
lodging-house keeper, and you were but two 
years old at that time 1" 

Gliaracters and incidents crowded the cliam- 
bei-s of his brain, all ready for Use when occa- 
sion i-equired. ITo subject of human interest 
was ever indifferent to liim, and never a day 
went by that did not afford him gome sugge.s- 
tion to bo utilixed in the future. 

His favourite mode of excreiBe was walking; 
and wlien in America, two years ago, scarcely 
a day passed, no naakter wliat the weather, that 
he did not accomplish his eight or ten miles. 
It was on these expeditions that he liked to 
recount to the eompanion of hia rambles 
.stories and incidents of his early life; and 
when he was in the mood, his fun and hnniour 
knew no bounds. He would then frequently 
discuss the numerous characters in his delight- 
ful books, and would act out, on the road, 
dramatic situations, where hTicklaby or Copper- 
field, or Swireller would play distinguished 
parts. It is remembered that be said on one 
of these oecasiona, that during the composition 
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of Ws first stories Ire could never eutireb’ dis- 
miss the characters about whom he happened 
to be writing; that while the Old Cur'mUy 
Shop was in process of composition, Little Kell 
followed him about everywhere; that while he 
was writing Oliver Twist, Pagin the Jew would 
never let him rest, even in his most retired 
moments ; that at midnight and in the morn- 
ing, on the sea and on the land, Tiny Tim and 
little Bob Cratchit were ever tugging at his 
coat-sleove, as if impatient for him to get back 
to his desk and continue the story' of their 
lives. But he said after he had published sev- 
eral books, and saw wdiat serious demands his 
charaetors were aoeustomed to make for the. 
constant attention of lua already overtasked 
brain, lie re.solvod that the phantom individuals 
should no longer intrude on his hours of recrea- 
tion and rest, but that when he clo.sed the door 
of his study ho would shut them all in, and 
only meet them again when he came back to 
resume his task. 'X'li at force of will with which 
he was so pre-eminently endowed enabled him 
to ignore these manifold e.xiatences till he chose 
to renew their aeqnamtanee. He said also 
that when the children of his brain had once 
been launched free and clear of him into the 
world, they would sometimes turn up in the 
moat unexpected manner to look their father 
in the face. 

Sometimes he would pull the arm of his 
eompanion and whisper, “Let us avoid Mr. 
Pumhleehook, who is oros.sing the street to 
meet us;” or, “Mr. Micawber is coming; let 
us turn down this alley to get out of hi.s way.” 
He always seemed to enjoy the fun of his comic 
people, and had unceasing mirth over Mr. 
Piekwiok's miaadventuros. In answer one day 
to a question prompted by psychological curi- 
osity, if he ever dreamed of any of his charac- 
ters, his reply was “Kever; and I am convinced 
that no tvviter (judging from my own experi- 
ence, which cannot be altogether singular, hut 
must he a, type of the experience of others) 
has ever dreamed of the creatures of his owji 
imagination. It would,” he -went on to say, 
“bo like a man’s dreaming of meeting himself, 
wlucli is clearly an impossibility. Tliin.gs 
exterior to one’s self mu,st always he the basis 
of dreams,” The growing up of ciiaraetei's in 
his mind never lo.st for him a sense of the 
marvellous. “What an unfathomable mystery 
there is in it .alii” he said one day. Taking 
up a wine-glass, he continued: “Suppose 1 
choose to call this a character, fancy it a man, 
endue it with certain qualities; and soon the 
fine filmy webs of thonght, almost impalpable, 
coming from every direction, we Imow not] 


whence, spin and weave about it until it as- 
sumes form and beauty, and become, s instinct 
with life.” 

He always had much to say of animals as 
well as of men, and there were certain ilegs and 
liorse.s he had met and known intimately which 
it wa.s specially interesting to him to remember 
and picture. There was a particular dog in 
Washington which he was never tired of de- 
lineating, The first niglit Dickens read in 
the capiUl t!ii.s dog attracted liis attention. 
“Pie came into the liall liy liimself,” said he, 

! "got a .good place before the reading began, 

\ and paid strict attention tlirougliout. lie came 
I the second night and was iguemhuously shown 
out by one of the check-takers. On the tliird 
night lie appeared again witii aiiotlier dog, 
which lie had cviiiontly prnmi.scd to pass in 
free; but you eeo,” continued Dickens, “upon 
tlio imposition being unmasked, the other dog 
apologized by a howl and withdrew. His in- 
tentions, no doubt, were of the best, but he 
afterwards rose to explain outside, with such 
inconvenient eloquence to the reader .aud his 
audience, that they were obliged to put him 
I down stairs. ” 

I All animals wliich he took under his especial 
patronage seemed to have a marked affection 
for iiim. Quite a colony of dogs has always 
been a feature at Qad’.s Hill. When Dickens 
returned iiome from his last visit to America, 
tlie,<o dogs were frequently spoken of in his 
letters. In Ma.y, 186S, ho writes; “As you 
ask mo aliout the dogs, I begin with them, 
j The two KewfoiiiuUaud dog.=i coming' to meet 
me, with the usual carnage and the usual 
driver, and lieholding me coming in my usual 
dress out at the usual door, it struck me that 
their recollection of my having been absent for 
any unusual time was at once cancelled. They 
behaved (they are botli young dog.s) exactly 
in their usual manner; coming behind the 
basket ph.aeton as wo trotted along, and lifting 
tlieir heads to liavo their eats pulled — a special 
attention which they receive from no one else. 
But when I drove into the stable- yard, Linda 
(the St. .Bernard) rvas greatly excited, weeping 
profusely, and throwing herself on Ivor back, 
tliiit she might caro.ss my foot witli her great 
fore-iiaws. M.’h little dog, too, 31;'a. Bouncer, 
barked in the greatest .agitation on being 
called down and asked, ‘Who is this?’ tearing 
round and round me like the dog in the Faust 
outlines.” 

There were certain books of whicii Dickens 
liked to talk during his waljcs, Among his 
especial favourites were the writings of Oobliott, 
De Quincey, the Lcciuret on Moral Philosophy 
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by Sydncv Smith, untl Carlyle’s French Beno- 
Inliun. Of this latter Bickena said it was tlio | 
book of all others which ho road peipetiially, 
and of which he never tired; the book which ] 
always appeared more imaginative in proportion I 
to the fresh imagination he brongUt to it ; a 
book for inoxhaufitiblencas to bo placed before 
overv other book. When writing the 7Ue of 
Two Cilitis, he asked Carlyle if he might see 
one of the books to which ho wferi-ed in libs 
history; wlieroupou Carlyle packed up and sent 
down to Gad’s Hill all his refm-enoc volumes, 
and Dickens read them faithfully. But the 
more he read the more he was astonished to 
find how the facte had passed through the 
alcrnbic of Carlyle’s brain and had come out 
and fitted themselves, each as a part of one 
great whole, making a compact result, indo- 
struetible and uarivallod; and he always found 
hiiusdf turning away from the hooks of refer- 
enco, and reading with increased wonder this 
marvolious now growth. 'rJiore were certain 
boolM particularly hateful to him, and of 
which he never sjroko e.vcept in terms of most 
ludioroas raillery. Mr. Barlow, in Sandford 
and Merton, he said, wa.s the fiivourltc enemy 
of his boyhood, and his firat e-rperienoo of a 
boro. Ho had .an almost auperimtural batrod 
for Barlow, “bocausehervaa so very indructirc, 
and always hinting doubts- with regard to the 
veracity of Smbad the Sailor, and had no 
belief whatever in The Wonderful Lamp or 
The Mickantcd Morse. ” Dickens, rattling hi.s 
mental cane over the head of Mr. Barlow, wa.s 
as much bettor than any play as can be well 
imagined, He gloried in many of Hood’s 
poein.s, e.spcflially in that biting Otlo to llao 
Wibson, and ho would gesticulate with a fine 
feiwour the lines — ■ 

“. . . tlio hyiworitcs wlio oim J-Ieavon's door 
ObsMinimiB to tbo shifnl niiin of rlolies— . 

But i>itt tho M-loked, naked, tero-lBgaort ijooi' 

■ In psnisU .(Wei’s iustend of tcM/ies.” 

One of hte favourite books was Pepys’ Diary, 
the curious discovery of the key to whicli, .ami 
the Olid eharaetcriatua of its UTiler, wera a 
never-failing source of interest and .amuflomeut 
to him. The vision of Pepys hanging round 
tho door of the theatre, hoping for an invitation 
to go in, not being .able to keep away, in spite 
of a promise he had made to himself that bo 
■would spend no move money foolishly, delighted 
him. Speaking one day of Gray, the author 
oftho L’legy, he said: “No poet over came walk- 
ing down to posterity with so moll a book 
under hi.s arm,’’ Ho preferred Smollett to 
Pielding, putting Paregrhe Pfefe above 'Tom 
JoiieSi Gf the best novels by his contempora- 
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riea he always spoke with warm commendation, 
and Ch'iffith Qatmt bo thought a production of 
very high merit. He wiis “ hoapHable to the 
thought” of all writers who were rciiUy in 
earnest, but at the first exhiliitian of lioumior- 
ing or inexactness he became an unljolievur. 
People with dislocated iinderstanilliigs he had 
no tolerance for, 

He was pas-sionutely fond of the theatre, 
loved the lights anil music and flowers, and 
the happy faces of the tuiilionco, Ho was ac- 
customed to .say that his love of the theatre 
never failed, and, no nuitlor how dull the jday, 
he was always eareful while ho sat in the Irox 
to make no sunnil whieh eonid hurt the feel- 
ings of the actors, or show any lack of atten- 
tion. His genuine onthiisiasiu for M r . Pochtor’s 
acting was most liiterosting. lie loved to de- 
scribe seeing him first, quite liy accident, in 
P.aris, having strolled into a little theatre there 
one night. “He was making love to a woman, ” 
Dickoiw said, “and ho so elevated her ns well 
as himself by tlio .sontimont in which ho eu- 
velopoil lior, that they trod hi a purer otlior, 
and ill auotlier sphere, quite lifted out of tho 
present. ‘By hcavimHl' I said lo myself, 'a 
man who can do this can do aiiything,' I 
never saw two people more pnrwly and instantly 
olcvatoil by the power of love. 'I'lie manner, 
ateu,” be rontimied, “in which he presses the 
hem of tho dre.ss of laicy, in the Bride of 
Lammarmior, is something wimtlerful. Tim 
man has genius iii him whicli is unniistakalile.” 

.bifo holiind t.lio Bcisnos was always a fiisein- 
ating study to Dickens, “(.tuoof tlio mldc.st 
sights a greon-romu cun pvimcnt,” lie said one 
day, "is wlion they are colleotiiig' ciiildrou for 
a pautoniimo. Por tlii.s {lurposc the prompter 
calk together all llio wonioii in the bullet, and 
begins giving out tlioir niinioB in order, while 
they proas about him eager for the chance of 
increasing their poor pay by tho extra pittance 
their children will receive. ‘ Mrs. .lolmson, 
how many?’ 'Two, .sir.’ ' Wlmt ages?' 
‘Seven and ton,’ ‘Mr.s, H., liow ninny ‘f and 
so on, until till! required nnniliei' is iiiailc up. 
The pcoide who go iiium tho .stage, however 
poor their pay or hard tlioir lot, love it too 
well over to adopt another vocation, of tlioir 
free-will. A mother will frequently ho in tho 
wardrobe, eliildreri in the luuitomimo, elder 
sisters in the ballel, &c.” 

Dickens’ liabita as a speaker differed from 
those of most orators. Hu gave no thought to 
the composition of the speech lie was to make 
till the day before he was to doliver it. No 
matter whether the effort was to bo ,a king or a 
short one, lie never wrote down a word of what 
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he was going to say; but when the proper time 
arrived for him to consider his subject, he 
tooh a waft into the country, and the thing 
was done. >Yhon he returned he was all ready 
for his task. 

He liked to talk about the audiences that 
came to hear him read, and he gave the palm 
to hi.s Parisian one, .saying it wa.s the quickest 
to catch his meaning. Although, he said, there 
were many always present in Ms room in Paris 
who did not fully understand English, yet the 
French eye is so quick to detect cspreaslon that 
it never failed instantly to understand what 
he meant by a look or an, act. “Thus for in- 
stance,” lie said, '‘ when I was imiiersonating 
Stoei’forth in .David GopperJielA, and gave that 
peonliar grip of the hand to Emily’s lover, the 
Prench audience burst into cheers and rovrnds 
of applause.” He .said, witli reference to the 
preparation of his readings, that it was three 
months’ hard labour to get up one of his own 
stories for public recitation, and he thought he 
had greatly improved hi.s presentation of the 
Christmas Carol while in America. He con- 
sidered the storm scene in David Oopperfield 
one of the most eilhetive of his readings. The 
character of Jack Hopkins in Bob Sawyer’s 
Party he took gi'oat delight in representing. 

It gave him a natural pleasure when he 
heard quotations from his own books intro- 
duced without eil’ort into conversation. He 
did not always remcmlier, when his own words 
were quoted, that he was himself the author 
of them, and appeared astounded at the 
memoiy of others in this regard. He said Mr. 
Secretary Stanton had a most extraordinary 
knowledge of his books, and a power of taking 
the text up at any point, which he supposed to 
belong to only one person, and that person not 
himself. 

It was said of Garrick that he was the clieer- 
fullest man of his ago. This can be as truly 
said of Charles Dickens. In his presence 
there was perpetual sunshine, and gloom was 
banished as having no sort of relationship with 
liiin. No man suffered more keenly or sym- 
pathized more fully than he did with want and 
misery; but his motto was, “Don’t stand and 
cry; pireas forward, and lielp remove the diffi- 
culty. ” : 

.After his return home from America he was 
constantly boasting in his letters of his renewed , 
health. In one of them he says ; “ 1 am brown 
now beyond belief, and cause the greatest dis- 
appointment in ail quarters by looking so well. 
It is really wonderful what those fine days at 
sea did me. My doctor was quite broken 
down in spirits when ho saw me for the first 


time since my return last Saturday, "Good 
lieavens!” he said, recoiling, ‘‘soveu years 
younger 1” 

Bright colours were a constant delight to 
him; and the gay hues of flowers were those 
most welcome to his eye. When the rhodo- 
dendrons were in bloom in Cobham Park, the 
seat of his friend and neighbour, .Lord D.aniloy, 
healway.s counted on taking his gue,«t.s there 
to enjoy the nnagnificeut show. In a letter 
dated in April, 1800, he says to a friend who 
anticipated making him a visit from America; 
"Please look sharp in the matter of landing 
on this u.scd-iip, worn-out, and rotten old 
parient. I rather think that when the 12ih of 
Juno -shall have shaken off tliesc sliaekle-s” (he 
was then reading in London) “there will be 
liorage on the lawn at Gad's. Yonr heart’s 
de.sires in tliat matter, and in the minor par- 
ticulars of Cobham P.-irk, Koehester Castle, 
and Cantei-bury shall be fulfiUed, please God. 
The red jackets shall turn out again on the 
turnpike road, and picnics among the cherry 
I orchards and hop-gardens shall he hoard of in 
i Kent,” (He delighted to turn out for the 
delectation of his Transatlantic consins a 
couple of postilions in tho old red jackets of 
the old led royal Dover road, maldng the ride 
ns much as poa.sible like a holiday drive in 
Eugland fifty years ago). 

When in the mood for Iramorons character- 
ization, Dickens' hilarity was most amazing. 

1 To Iicar him tell a gho.st story with a very 
florid imitation of a very pallid ghost, or hear 
him sing an old-time .stage .song, such as he 
used to enjoy in his youth at a cheap London 
the.atrc, to see him imitate a lion in a mena- 
geric-cage, or the clown in a pantomime when 
ho flops and folds himself up like a jack-knife, 
or to join with him in some mirthful game of 
his own composing, was to become acquainted 
with one of the most delightful and original 
companions in the world. 

On one occasion, during a walk, lie clio.se to 
run into tho wildest of vagaries iibout coave}*- 
satioii. The ludicrous vein he indulged in. 
during that two houra’ stretch can never he 
forgotten. Among other things, ho said he 
had often thought iiow restricted one's conver- 
sation must become when one was visiting a 
man who was to be hanged in half an hour. 
He went on in a most surprising manner to 
imagine all sorts of difficulties in the way of 
becoming interesting to the poor fellow. 
“Suppose,” said ho, “it should be it rainy 
morning while you are making the call, you 
could not possibly indulge in the remark, ‘"VVe 
shall have fine weather to-morrow, sir,' for 
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what would that bo to him? For my part, I 
think," said he, “I should confine my obser- 
vations to the days of Julius Cmsar or King 
Alfred.” I 

At another time, when speaking of what was j 
constantly said about him in certain new's- 
papers, he ohserved: "I notice that about 
once in every seven years I become the victim 
of a paragraph diacaae. It breaks out in 
England, travels to India by the overland 
route, gets to America per Cunard line, strikes 
the base of the Kooky Mountains, and rebound- 
ing back to Europe, mostly perishes on the 
steppes of Russia from inanition and extreme 
cold.” When he felt he wa.s not under obser- 
vation, and that tomfoolery would not be 
frowned upon or gazod at with astonishment, 
he gave himself up without reserve to healthy 
amusement and stvongthoning mirth. It was 
his mission to make people happy. 

Hhs life will no doubt be written out in full 
by Bomo competent hand; but however num- 
erous the volumes of his biography, the half 
can hardly be told of the good deeds he has 
accomplished for hi.s fellow-men. 

And who could ever tell, if those volumes 
were written, of the subtle qualities of insight 
and s.vmpathy which rendered him capable of 
friendship above most men — which cnablod 
him to reinstate his ideal, and made liis pre- 
sence a perpetual joy, and separation from him 
an ineftaceabla sorrow? , 



Whither, aU I whither is my lost love straying— 
Upon what pioasant land lieycmd the sea? 

Oh I ya winds, now.playing 

Like aiiy spirits round my temples free, 

Uly and toll him this ftom met 

Tell him, swest winds, that in my woman’s bosom 
My .young lovo etill retains its perfect power, 

Or, like the summor hlossom, 

liiat change, s still from bud to the fnll-Uown flower, 

Grows with evaiy passing hour. 

Say. (and say gently) that, since we two parted. 

How little joy — much sorrow— I have known; 

: Only not bioken-heartod, 

Beoanso I miiso uixm hiight moments gone. 

And dream and think of him alone. 


TO AILSA KOOK. 

Hearken, thon craggy ocean pyramid I 
Give answer from thy voioo, tliii sca-fowi’s screams ! 
When wore thy shotddoia umutled in huge streams? 
TTbon from the atm Wiia thy broad fovohoad hid? 

How long is't since the mighty Power bid 
Tlice he,avo to airy alcop from i'atliom dreams— 

Sleep in the lap of tlmniler or smiboama, 

Or when gray clouds are thy cold covorUd? — 

Thou answerast not, for tlioii art dead asloep; 

Thy lifo is but two dead otonilties— 

Tha last hi air, the former in the deep ; 

First with the whales, Inst with the eagle skies— 
Drown’d wast thou till an onrthiiuako nindo thee steep ; 
Another oaunot wake thy giant size. 

John Keats. 

II. 

GLENUOB. 

Keep siloime, lost the rocUo in tlnmdor fkU j 
Keep oiloiioi), lest ye wake the haidofia doiid, 

Whoso blood Is wyiiig from the ground trt call 
Tlie doom of Jnatioo on the murdowir'e head I 

Wide and more wide, yo gathering tempests, nproiid 
Thick clouds and waters round tlio Avenging ,1’uwur 
Wliose malison is here 1 The river nuiatis ; 

Tlio wind, witli deopening sigli from hour to hour, 
Mdons the gloom ; a ourso is on tin) luiid; 

From every oavern’d oHirsepuIeliral groanu 
Apiial the desolation ; and around, 

Tha melancholy raonntalns loathe tha miu, 

And shall, till tbo uaresr of Time bo done. 


m. 

BEN NEVIS. 

Wo climb, wa pant, wo pauso ; again wo climb ; 
Frown not, sten mountain, nor around tlnio throw 
Thy mist and storm, but look with oloudless Iirow 
O’er idi thy giant progony subjime ; 

Whilo toiling up tha imnioaiinvabla height 
Wa climb, we pant, wo pauso ; the thickoning gloom 
Hath pall’d us in iho darkness of tho toml i : 

And on tha bard-won summit sound nor sight 
Solntes us, save tho snow and ohiiling blast. 

And cdl tho guardian Hands of Winter's tbrono. 

Such too is life— ten thousand perils past. 

Our fame is vapour, and our mirth a groan. 

But patiettoa : till the veil be rent away, 

■And on OUT vision flash celestial day. 
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THE LEDMTES. 


THE LUDBITEa.1 

The Luddite riotera of Kottingliamshire and 
Yorkshire derived their name from General 
Lud, their mythical leader, that awe-striking 
name and title being, however, borne by 
several of their chiefs at different times and in 
different districts. The deplorable outrages 
committed by these men— the breaking into 
houses to seize fire-arms and obtain money, for 
the purposesof their mischievous and dangerous 
association— la.sted for nearly forty years, 
during which time, with the cxcejition of. a 
few lulls, the great inannfacturijig districts 
were in as disturbed and lawless a state as the 
Border country when such marauders as Hard- 
riding Dick or William of Deloraine drove 
honest men’s cattle, burned keep-towers, and 
harried farm-housea. 

All social diseases have their climax. The 
night, they .say, is darkest just before daybreak. 
To miseries and miafortuues there is a culmi- 
nating period. It was in 1812 that the Lud- 
dites were fiercest, ma dde.st, and most despei-ata, 
deriding all philosophy and forgetting all the 
tenets of political economy in the fiercenees of 
their indignation, Their object was to destroy 
the new framo.s which about the end of the 
last century were introduced (“with power”) 
to finish woollen goods. Up to this time cloth 
had bean finished by a. tedious and costly pro- 
cess, a man being required to each macliine, 
and three times the expense being incurred. 
The machine was a ponderous, unsightly instm- 
mont, square at the extremity of the blade, 
but otherwise not unlike the shears used by 
shedp-Shearavs. One blade was passed under 
the balk cloth to he linlahad, aud the other 
over it, the latter cropping off the nap of the \ 
wool as the blades were dexterously pushed 
backwards and forwards by the workmen. 
The men engaged in this primitive ooeupation 
were Icnown by the name of croppers. The 
process was a.s much behind the age as the 
Hottentot sy.stem of spinning is behind the 
latest processes of Manchester. The croppers, 
whose occupation was thus interfered with, 
hacameas violent as the silvergmithsofEplieRus, 
and were the chief loaders in the Luddite riots. 
The we e gc o lly of the stiibbom, resolute 
Yorkshire race; ignorant, violent, determined, 
holding together for good or ill, and resolved 
to destroy the new fr.ames, which tlioy believed 
would throw poor men out of work and starve 
their families. 

iFrom Old Storiet Me-Tald, by Waltor TUomliviry, 
author of Houiitcii iondon, &o. Ohapraitu & HaU. 


Ho Eibbonmen ever banded together with 
more sullen determination in their movements; 
their drilling and their attack.s were conducted 
with military precision. Jlere agriculturai 
labourers might have shown as much courage, 
but could not have formed such subtle com- 
binations. Every man had his allotted place 
by number (as in a regiment) in the mu.skct, 
pistol, or hatchet corapanie.s. The form of 
initiation was knotni by the technical name of 
“twisting in.” Tlie oath taken was as solemn 
and terrible as th.at used in the secret tribunals 
of the middle age.s. It was as follow.s; “1, 
of my own voluntary will, do de- 
clare and solemnly swear that 1 never will 
reveal to any person or persons under the 
canopy of heaven the names of the por.sons who 
compose this .secret committee, their proceed- 
ings, meetings, places of abode, dres.s, features, 
conueotions, or auytlnng else that might load 
to a discovery of the same either by word, or 
deed, or sign, under the penalty of heing sent 
out of the world by the first brother who shall 
meet me, aud my name and character blotted 
out of existence, and never to he remembered 
but with contempt and abhorrence; and I 
further now do swear, that I will use my best 
endeavours to punish by death any traitor or 
traitors, should any rise up amongst us, whore- 
ever 1 can find him or them ; and though he 
should fly to the verge of nature, 1 will pursue 
him with unceasing vengeance. So help me 
God, and bless mo to keep this my oath inviol- 
able.” 

At the time of the crisis of disorder in 1812, 
when the Luddite conspiracy was netting over 
the gi'eater part of two counties, Enoch and . 
Jame.s Taylor constructed the otmoxious frames, 
in their smithy, which stood on what ia now 
the playground of the town-school at Mavaden. 
Those eulorprising men had begun life as 
common black.smiths, hut by industry, perse- 
verance, and inventive genius, had become 
known as skilful machine-makers. The giant 
hammer used in the Yorkshire .smithies was in 
1812 playfully known among the grimy artisans 
who wielded it as “ Enoch and when the 
Luddites made one of their midnigiit marches 
to de.stroy a finishing-frame, the cant saying 
was — alluding to the firm at Marsclen and the 
hammer that W'as to crush their work — 

“Enoch made them, and Bnoeh shall break 

Suffering, and believing that they would 
suffer more, these impetuous men totally for- 
got that all improvements in a trade tend to 
enlarge that trade ; that all lessenings of cost 
in the production of a fabric tend to increase 
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the sale of that fabric, • and that, if the finish- 
ing-machines reduced the number of croppers, 
the manufacture of them undoubtedly led to 
the empdoynient of more hammermen. To 
those truths they trere indifferent; all they 
knew was, that the new frames lessened the 
immediate work for the croppers, and they 
wore determined not mei-ely to destroy those 
frames already in use, hut to terrify employers 
from further adopting them. 

yet the erojijiers tlicmselves, as long as they 
could got work, were well-to-do men, their 
wages being twenty-four shillings a week. 
The Mar.sden people were, indeed, seldom in 
distres.?, for the great eotton trade was already 
developing, and warp and weft ready for the 
hand-loom were brought from Lancashire fort- 
nightly and put out to Marsden weavers. But 
let U8 be just; the times were hard everywhere, 
and a shilling did not bring then what it had 
brought before, and what it hrings rww. Men 
worked week in and week out, and only just, 
after all, kept the wolf from the door. Oh! 
there was a sharp biting sufForing before 
thoughtful working men could combine in 
that thirty years’ conspiracy that hrouglit 
many bravo lads to tbc gallows, .and .sent so 
many to pine away the rest of their mi-serahlo 
and wasted lives in the dismal restrictions of 
New South "Wales. Time is full of common 
sense; it brings men to the truth; yet for 
nearly a whole generation it never stopped 
these disturbances, erroneous as they were. 
The man who thinks that these troubles in- 
dicated no foregone misery and wrong, would 
call a dying man’s groans and sereams moro 
praotieal jokes. 

The, Yorkshire nature is stanch and dogged; 
it was not going to bo.ar starvation quietly, 
while proud, arrogant, and often cruel manu- 
facturers were fattening on tlie very flesh .and 
blood of the workman and his pining cliildren. 
The poor man had borne the contemptuons 
denial of his lights, the incessant suspension 
of the laws of the land, trade monopolies, 
tyrannical, stupid, and heartless governments, 
civil and religious disabilities, and unjust and l 
useless wavs; but dear bread — tbat was the 
last straw that broke the camel’s back. The 
■artisan saw only in the new machinery moans 
to still further enrich Ms Oppressors and starve 
himself. When the rich man can bo weary of 
life, is it to be wondered at that the poor man 
finds life sometimes intolerahlo? The panacea 
. seemed to be combination. ■ General Lud got 
recruits in Derbyshire, Lancashire, Cheshire, 
Nottinghamshire, and especially in thusonth- 
western districts of Yorkshiroi Thwo were 


food-riots at Sheffield, Mansfield, and Maccles- 
field. Food-riots are as certain a proof of 
something wrong in the body politic, as certain 
pustules are proofs of small-pox. The stocking- 
weavers in hTottiughamshire began tlio bad 
work by holding nocturnal maetiiig.s, by form- 
ing secret societies, by appointing delo.gatos 
and local “centres,” by extracting black -mail 
from iriiinufactureiu, and requiring imi)lioit 
obedience in their adherents, after administer- 
ing .m oath. From shattering frames, tiie 
Yorkshire men I>Bgan to talk of upsetting the 
government. Eeligion was even pressed into 
the rioter!)’ service, and a orusading spirit in- 
culcated on those who joined the Luddites. 
The disorders came to a liead in 1812, partly 
from the lenity shown to Luddite prisoners at 
the Nottingham assizes in March, and more 
espoeially by thedreadful price which provisions 
had thenrcaeliod. The poor hardly ever tasted 
nouvisUlng, fle.sh-tnakiag wlmaten liroad; tea 
and cottbo were almost unknown; olutliing was 
extravagantly dear; ami thb workman had to 
g,aiu strength for the twolvo hours' toil in the 
bad atmosphere of a mill from a paltry meal 
of porridge. All this was hard to bear even 
with freedom; but it was intolemtilo in a 
cimutiy whore the iutelloct and cou.seicnce of 
tlic nation were enslaved, and whore the poor 
h<ad no other privilege than that of paying an 
nndne share of the taxes levied on them by an 
cnonnously wealthy and tolomWy selfish landed 
interest. 

The riots soon overran the West Hiding, 
beginning at Marsden. After trying thelv 
dostnictive powora on a small scale there, the 
frames at Woodbottom and Ottiwella wore 
marked out for de.structlon, and the live.s of 
their owners, the Armitiigos ami tlio Horsfalls, 
were threatened. These gentlemen tookprompt 
and energetic measures for tho protection of 
their property. A bridge over the river at tho 
Woodbottom Mill had an iron gate placed 
across the centre which could be securely 
fastened agalmst all invaders. It had iron 
spike-s at the top, and a row of iron 8))ikes 
down each side. This bridge. — ^with its gate- 
way and protecting spikes — remained in its 
original integrity until a very roeont day. 

“At Ottiwells,” adds a local authority, “at 
the upper end of the road fronting tho mill, 
and , on an elevation, level with the present 
dam, a cannon was planted behind a wall 
pierced with openings three feet high and tea 
inches wide. Through these apertures the 
Cannon could be pointed so as to command tlio 
.entire frontage of the mill, and fired upon an 
I approaching enemy. This somewhat primitive 
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battery still exists, but fclie artillery disappeared Cartwnght’s millj in the fields of Sir George 
long ago; and though now walled up, the out- Annitage, at the obelisk (or, as the Luddites 
lines of the embrasures formerly left for the quaintly nicknamed it, “the dumb steeple”), 
cannon to be discharged through may yet be tThen more than a hundred men had assembled, 
distinctly discerned. In addition to thme Mellor and Thorpe, the two young loaders, 
iiioaus of defoneo, the yrorkmen employed at mustered the Luda, and called them over, not 
the mills were armed, and kept watch and by names.but by numbers, in military fashion; 
ward during the night, ” there were tlrfee companies — the mu.sket, the 

Mr. Horsfall, resolute and prompt, was not pistol, and the hatchet companies ; the rest 
to be easily frightened, and the Mansden crop- carried sledge-hammersi, adzes, and bludgeons, 
pers wore none of them Luddites, The inhabi- They were formed in lines two deep, William 
tants of Marsden and the surrounding villages Hale (No. 7), a cropper from Lougroyd Mill, 
were also corapoUed to deliver up all lire, arms and a man named Itiggc, being ordered by 
in their poase,«lQn, until the reign of terror Mellor to go last and drive the Luds up, and 
should pass away, see that no coward stole ofl' in the darkness ; 

There Avere both infantry and cavalry in for there wmre many Luds u'ho only joined 
Marsden. The 10th ]Iiug’.s Bays, the 15th through fear of being a3.sa3sinated, and had no 
Hussars, and the Scots Gray.s, w'ere alternately real heart in the matter. The order to marah 
billeted (at quite inadeipiate rates) in the town, was at last given; the band proceeded over 
impoverishing and sometimes rniniug the land- Avild Hartshead Moor, and frmn thence into a 
lords, irritating the high-spirited, oppressing clo.se sixty yards from llaAvfold Mill, Avberethe 
the neutral, and contaminating the whole musket-men put on masks, got ready their 
neighbourhood. These regiments wore not firearms, and took a draught of rum to cJieer 
alloAvad tg remain long in one place, for fear them on to tbe attack. Mellor then formed 
of the men becoming tainted A\dth Luddite his company of musket-men into lines of 
opinions. The soldiers marched every night thirteen abrea.st, and moved on to the doomed 
to the market-place at Marsden, and, having mill, folloAved by Thorpe and his pistol-men. : 
been paraded, were then told off into two In the meantime Mr. CartAA’right, Avho had 
divisions, the one to patrol on the road to apprehensions of an attack, was asleep in the 
Ottiwells and Valeside, and the other to spend great stone many- windowed building. The 
the night bOtAA-een Marsden, Woodbottom Mill, great water-Avhcols were still; the only sound 
and Lingards. As their movements were well was the ripple of the AA'ater in the miU-dam. 
knoAvn, and the clash of their SAvords and the The alarm-bell, rising above the roof, stood 
tramp of their horses’ feet wore to be heard .at out d.ark against the sky. There Avas no light 
a long distance at night, it avos easy for the at any windoAV, and no noise. The tlA'e Avorlc- 
Luddites to steal away behind hedges, crouch men and their allies, the five soldiers, were 
in plantations, or take by-roads to their work asleep. The armed men, intent on destruction 
of destruction. The cats had belled themselves .and re.ady for murder, to their design stole on 
this time, and the mice could play as they like ghosts. Soon after tAveh'o Mr. CartAvriglrt, 
liked. Avho h.ad just fallen a.sleop, Avaa aAvoke by the. 

On the llth of April five Asms set to the gnn- violent barking of a large dog kept chained 
powder lying .about the West Riding. On inside the mill for such a purpose, 
that day the croppers at Mr. 'Wood’.s mill at The mill-owner leaps out of bed to give the 
Lougroyd Bridge, near Huddersfield, Avere alarm; as he opens his bedroom door he hoai'S ; 
planning a night attack on the mill of a Mi-. tAventy or thirty of the throe hundred paiie-s of 
L'ai-tAA'right, at Lh-eraedge. The lc.adiug con- glass on the ground-floor sliattered in; at tho 
spirator AvaS an impetuous cropper, named same time there, is a rattle and blaze of 
George Mellor (tAventy-tAA-o). His chief lieu- musketry at the ground and upper AVindoAy.s ; 
teu.ants AA-ere Thomas Smith (tAA-enty-three), the bAillets whistle, and splinter, and flatten 
William Thorpe (tAA-onty-tAvo), and a me,an ag.ainst the inner Avails. At the same time a 
subtle fellow,: aftei-Avards an informer, Benja- score of sledge-hammers are heard AA^orking at 
min W alker (twenty-five). Joshua Dickenson, the chief door, and voices ghoutihg and threat- 
a cropper, came to the shop on the Saturday ening at the other entrances, and indeed on all 
before-named, and brought a pint of powder, side-s, except that on which the mill-pOpl lies, 
a bag- of lAullots, and tAA-o or tln-ee cartridgeis, The hour is come at last. But Mr. Cart- 
to distribute among the Lougroyd Mill men. AAu-ight is Torkshiro too, resolute, bold, and of 
They met at night, about ten o’clock, Avhen it a good heart. He shouts to his men; they 
was not quite dark, about three miles fiem. fly to arms, and load and cock their muskets. 
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Ho and one or two of his workpeople run to 
the ivlarni-hcU and pull fiercely at the rope, 
till it clashes out its summons to the Hussars 
at Liversedge, and friends near or far. 

This drives the Luddites stark staring mad 
as the firing becomes hotter; and a dozen of 
them cry out: 

“fi’ire at the boll-rope!” “Shoot away the 
bell!" “0 that bell! get it, lads!” 

(For tliey knew the sohliera would be on 
them soon with their sabres if that bell clanged 
many miuute.s longer). Fresently the bell-rope 
breaks, and tivo men arc scut np to clash the 
bell and fire alternately. Cartwright and his 
men fire from tlie upper loops of the mill ob- 
luiuely at the howling crowd that flash ofl’ their 
guns, and ply tlieir hammers, and snap their 
pistols at the detested mill, whore the ten men 
are glaring at them from niulor covert. The 
fire from and against the mill is hot, pelting, 
and furious. 

“Bring up Enoch!” roar stentorian voices. 

A big hammerman advances to the door, 
and pounds at it witli Enoch as if it wore a 
block of iron. 

The rest .shout; 

“Bang up, my lads!” “In with you!” 
“Are you in, my lads?” “Keepclo.se.” “In 

with you, lads!” “B them! Kill t.liem, 

every one!" 

llellor then cries, with horrible impreca- 

“The door is opened!” 

But it is not. They are wrong this time. 
Enoch lias been hard and heavy at it, i t is true; 
the panels are hreken, so that a man's lioad 
might go through, but the locks and holts arc 
not burst yet. The planks arc split with 
hatcliets, the malls liave broken and chopped 
it into holes, hut the door still keeps faithful 
The stone jambs of one entrance 
lied out, the frameworks arc smasbed 
in, still Cartwright and his men keep np their 
fire from between the flagstones that barricade 
the upper windows, and some of the Luddites 
are stniek. There is a cry that some one is 
sJiot, and a man has fallen on his fate. Booth 
is down, and there is hot blood on Bean's 
hands. Bean has been shot through the door 
as he plied his hatchet.' 

There are only nine p.ancs of glass left in 
the groiiiubflnor; but Enoch has failed this 
time. The firing has now gone on for twenty 
minutes, and still, flashes to and , fto. over the 
miU-pooI, from door to window, and from 
window to door. A man named Walker is 
looking in at a broken window when a ball 
le of Cartwright’s men strikes the edge 



of his hat. The enraged Luddite instantly' 
leans in and fires at where the flash came from, 
taking the best aim lie can. As ho said after- 

“I -was determined to do it, though tny 
hand 'was shot off for it, and hand and pistol 
had gone into the mill." 

It is very dark; nothing can be seen on, 
either aide but the jet of fire upwards and 
downwards as the besieged lire from behind 
the paving-stones, and the Luddites fi’om their 
platoons. 

But now from the clamorous crowd outside 
came groans and screams ; and the niob, either 
intimidated, dreading the coming sabres, or 
falling short of powder and hall, began to 
slacken their fire. That gave the mill people' 
fro.sIi courage, for they know the Luddites, 
wore losing heart. Kow tho firing entirely 
ceased, e.vcept a .shot or two at intervals. The' 
wounded men were groaning with pain, and 
their comrades wore trying to carry them off! 
The Luddites broke and separated towards 
Huddersfield; one man fell in the mill-dam; 
others slunk hack to the Dumb Stooplo Eiold; 

few crept up the beck. 

Mr. Cartwright, listening, could hoar the 
heavy groaning of the poor wretehos loft under 
the windows wourulod, but ho was afraid to go 
lest it should afterwards bo said that he- 
had murdered the stragglers in cold blood, 
Then the victorious del'endors rejoiced, but 
kept tho aharm-boll going. On a friend arriving, 
Cartwright went cantionsly out and examined 
the field of battle, and removed tho wmiiided 
men to a publie-liouse near. When tile day 
broke, Cartwright went and examined the 
ruined mill; tho windows wore destroyed, tho; 
doors chopped and broken, tho paths to Hud- 
dersfleld strewn with malls, hatchets, and 
hammers. There was a Luddite’s hat lloating 

a dismal way about the mill-darn. 

That night many glimpses wore olitainod of 
tho retreating rioters. 

Some of tho frightened Luddites wore soon 
trucked. On tho night of tho attuck on Euw- 
fold Mill, a man named Brooks, who was wot 
through and without a hat, called at High 
Town on a man named Haylor, from whom 
Mellor, the leading spirit all through this bad 
affair, bonwed a hat for his coadjutor. On. 
the , day after, a woman living at Lockwood 
Kiw a great many eloth-drcssor.s come to the 
house of a man named Brook, whom she hoard 
evidently telling “some sorrowful tale.” 
could tell that by the motion of his hand. 
She heard only a few word.s, and those weie; 

“That of all the dismallest dins anybody 
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«ver heard, that was the diamanest, and that 
you might have heard it half a mile, and I 
had rather be clemmed to death than be in 
■such a stir again.” 

Before any of the men could be arrested, the 
irritation produced by the failure of the attack 
on Rawfold’s mill had led to a fresh crime. 
A day or two after the repulse the croppers at 
Mr. Wood’s mill at Longroyd’s Bridge were 
talking together, lamenting the loss of life 
amongst the Luddites at Cartwright’s mill. 
Mellor. always foremost, then said there was 
no way of smashing the machinery but by- 
shooting the taaater.s. Ho ono present seems 
to have protested against this proiiosition. 
Mellor, who had been to Russia, had brought 
hack with him a large pistol of a peenliar kind, 
-with a havrel half a yard long. It had been 
sold to a man named Hail for some pigeons. 
This pistol was borrowed on the afternoon of 
the 2Sth of April. At Hall’s house, Mellor 
loaded this pistol so heavily, that Hall asked 
Mellor if he meant to fli-e that. He thought 
the piece would jump back, Mellor replied 
coolly, “Tee; I mean to give Horsfall that.” 
About five o’clock that day Mellor came into 
! a room at Longroyd Mill, where a man named 
; Walker was at work with three other men, and 
asked him to go with him and shoot Mr. 
Horsfall. The man did not then consent; hut 
half an hour after, Mellor eamc again, put a 
loaded and primed pistol into his hand, and 
told him he must go with him and shoot 
Horsfall. Walker examined the pistol, found 
it nearly full, and consented. 

This Mr, Horsfall — the man whom the four 
Luddites waited for in the narrow strip of 
plantation on the Huddersfield road — wi an 
■excitable, impetuous man, violent in manner, 
but kind and forgiving to his own workpeople. 
Against the Luddites, however, he was always 
implaeahle. Though he liad offered to his 
neiglihoiirs, the Armltages, to pull down the 
obnoxious frames, he had been heard to express 
his wish to ride iip to the saddle-girths in 
Luddite blood, Tho children, as he rode 
through Lmgard’s Wood, used to run out and 
cry, “I’m General Lud!” and he would iuva- 
riably pursue the urchins with liis horsewhip. 
This rasli and impulsive man was about forty, 
and in tho full flush of vigorous manhood. It 
was said that the Luddites had, on the night 
of the defeat at Rawfold's, tossed up a shilling 
to settle whether Cart-wright’s mill or Horsfall’s 
mill should be first attacked. 

The other men were in a wood twenty yards 
nearer Huddersfield. They -were to fire after 
Mellor and Thorpe had fired. 


This was at about six o’clock. At about 
half-past five Mr. Horsfall has mounted at the 
door of the George Hotel, Huddersfield, rash 
and defiant as usual, and ridden off. A few 
minute after he was out of sight, Mr. Hors- 
fall’s friend, a Mr. Eastwood of Shiithwaite, 
who had often expostulated with tho daring 
and obnoxious mill-owner on tho imprudence 
of his intemperate language about the LmUlites, 
called at the George to propose, for protection 
and companionship, to ride homo with him. 
On hearing he had gone, he cantered quickly 
after him, hoping to overtake liim. About 
six Mr. Horsfall pulled up his horse at the 
Warren House Imi at Crosslund Moor, Find- 
ing there two of his old workpeople, Mr. 
Horsfall gave eiieh a ghws of liquor in a friendly 
way. He did not himself alight, hut on the 
saddle tossed off a steaming glass of rum and 
water, and then rode off flushed with tlie grog. 
A man named Farr was about a hundred and 
fifty yards behind him. All the way from 
Huddersfield there had been an intermittent 
stream of people returning homeward — farmers 
in gigs, labourens with carts, and young squires 
riding gaily back to then- country places. 

When Mr. Honsfall comes alireast of tho 
plantation, Farr secs four men in dark-eoloured 
clothes stooping about under the bough.s. All 
at once there comes a oraek, as of a gun, and 
a puff of smoko; then another. Mr. Horsfall’s 
horse jibs around, and the rider falls with his 
face on the horse’s neck. Two shots had been 
lived. By a great effort the wounded man 
raises himself painfully up by the horse’s mane, 
and calls out “Murder!” At that luoment a 
man in a bottle-green top-coat (one of tho four 
in ambuscade) epring.s on the wall with one 
hand and both feet. 

Parr, riding up, seeing this, called out to 
the murderer, “What, arc you not coutonted 
yet?” and rode fast up to the wounded man, 
who was already dripping with blood. Hors- 
fall said to the farmer coming so providentially 
to his assistance ; 

"Good man, you are a stranger to mo, but 
pray ride on to Mr. Hansfall’s house” (his 
brother’s), “and get assistance. I am shot.” 

Parr, supporting him in his arms-— for he 
grew sick and faint, and was falling — said: 

“Are you Mr. Honstall of Marsden?” 

As he groaned “I am,” tho blood spurted 
from his side, and he fell off his hoi'ae. 

Parr then drew him to the side of the road, 
and a elothier, named Bannister, supported 
him in his arms till two boys came up with 
3 cart, and removed the dying man to the 
Warren House. 


4fl THE LtTDDITES. 


When tile aurgeoa came, lie found poor 
Hor.d'airs pulse weak, faint, and tremulous, 
and lie was pale and sick. One ball bad passed 
througU bis left side to liis right side, and 
nearly out the femoral artery. The other ball 
had pierced his left thigh. He died in about 
thirty-eight hours, 

A labourer in the adjacent fields, who sair 
the murder perpetrated, was seized with terror, 
and fled. Another man, ignorant of the 
nuirdor, saw four nion run and elamber oyer a 
wall into Dungeon Wood. In getting oyer the 
bars, part of a pistol was seen under one of 
the men’s coats, and the ploughman said to 
himself: 

‘ ' There go Luds ; wo shall have mischief to- 
night!” 

The man (prohably Mellor), seeing the pistol 
was observed, drew his top-coat down over it. 
Smith and Walker hid their pistols in two 
ant-hills in the wood, and also Mollor’s powder- 
horn. Mellor and Thorpe then ordered their 
companions to go Honley way, and gave them 
two shillings to buy beer. They wont on two 
miles further to Honley, and there drank seven 
or eight pints of ale. There was a drunken 
collier there, and the collier, pleased witli 
Smith’s excellent whistling, got up and tried 
to dance, soon after, some pale, frightened 
men came in from Huddersfield market, and 
brought word that Mr. Horsfall had been 
shot, and was lying half-dead at the Warren 
House. 

The next day Walker wa-s sent for by 
Mellor to come Into his shop at Longroyd Mill. 
Mellor, Thoiiio, and Smith then produced a 
Bible, and ordered him to kiss it, and swear 
to keep the secret “in all its circumstances.” 
Six other workmen had. already been sworn. 
Mellor had burned his finger in firing, and it 
was then bound np, wliile Thoriie’s face iiad 
been scratched in running through the planta- 
tion.,, 

Mellor and Thorpe's pistols had been left by 
the former at his cousin’s at Dungeon Wood, 
where the apprentmiK hid them under some 
flocks, and after that in the laite. At this 
house Mellor also left his own bottle-green 
top-coat and Thoipe’s, and took his cousin’s 
drab-coat awiiy .as a disguise. 

The . Luddite, s wore now triumphant, while 
quiet and honest people were frantic with fear. 
ATe draw upon our local authority for a picture 
of the aspect of things at this , crisis. , There 
were, liowcvcr, Imivo men still resolute and 
detonuined. “At Marsden, on the receipt of 
the intelligonoe, the authorities, undismayed, 
prepared for all emergencies and redoubled 


their precautions. The head-quarters of the 
cavalry were at the house now belonging to. 
Mr. Eohert Taylor. It was then the principal 
inn in the village, and imown as the Old Hod 
Lion, kept by a landlord named John Eaeo. 
The Large room still extending over the entire 
building — now applied to a far difl’orcnt pur- 
pose — wiis converted into barracks for the 
cavalry, their horses being kept in the adjoin- 
ing Htable.s. At Ottiwells, wliore a portion of 
the. infantry was continually oh guard during 
the night, prompt measures against a probable 
attack were taken. Watch and ward was 
maintained by the soldiery and tlie local con- 
stabulary, a strict surveillance was kept over 
all suspected individuals, and no lights were 
ponnittecl in any dwellings after nine o’clock 
in the evening. It was naturally anticipated 
that Woodbottom Mill and its proprietors 
would be tho next objects of vengeance, and 
preparations were made to frustrate it. For 
months past Enoch and James Taylor had 
slept ill the mill in ooiisequenco of their lives 
being threatened and thoir own dwellings being 
unsafe, and they formed part of the mill gar- 
rison at night, Thoir future partner, Arthur 
Hirst, was the woollen engineer at the mill, 
and ho vigoronsly laboured to convert the 
factory into a fortified place, becoming for the 
time a military engineer. The windows of the 
first story were barricaded. The doors and 
window-shutters were coated insido with sheet- 
iron. All communication between the first 
and upper stories could bo out oif, and the de- 
fenders inside were enabled to fire upon an 
attacking force from tho upper stories wiiile 
sheltered thom.selve8. A trap-door on a flooi* 
over tho water-wheel had bean so ingeniously 
planned, by Arthur Hirst, that if the rioteva. 
had gained an entrance they would, on touch- 
ing tho flooring, drop through into the wheol- 
raco I tclow.” 

Snell, however, was tho fearof the vengeance 
of tho Luddites, that Mollor and his com- 
panions remained undiscovered for nearly a 
year. Though two thousand pounds (a largo 
sum for poor workmen) were offered for their 
apprehension, they romained .going in and 
out at Longroyd Mill just as usual, though 
sovoral dozen men must have known of their 
guilt. At last, Benjamin Walker, tempted 
by the- reward, betrayed them, and was ad- ' 
mitted evidence for the crown. A special 
commission was held at York before Baron 
Thomas and Judge Le Blanc for the trial of 
tho Luddites, sixty-four In number, who were 
eoneemed in the disturbances in the AVcst 
.. Hiding. The assizes oommenced on Saturday, 
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January 2d,, 1813, and terminated on tlie 12th. 
of the same month, iijnongst the prisoners 
were three of the murderers of Sir. Horsfall, 
namely, George Slellor, William Thorpe, and 
Thoniua Smith. The evidence against them 
was conclusive. The prisonei-s were defended 
by Henry, afterwards Lord Brmighain. At 
that day it was a peeuliarity of the law in 
trials for such crimes as the prisoners were 
charged with, that while their counsel could 
cross-examine the witnesses for the crown, and 
examine the witno.sae.s for the defence, they 
could not address the jury on behalf of the 
acaused. This palpable and cruel injustice no 
longer e.xist3. Mr. Justice Le Blanc, the pre- 
siding judge, summed up the evidence cleiu-ly 
and impartially. At the close of the summing- 
up the jury retired, and returned in twenty- 
five minutes, bringing in a verdict of " Guilty ” 
against all the prisoners, who, upon being 
asked if they had anything to urge why .sen- 
tence of death should not bo passed upon them, 
severally declared that they wore “Hot Guilty,” 
Thorpe adding, “Evidence has been given 
false against me, that I declare. ” Before and 
after the conviction an impresiuon possessed 
many minds that Smith was not as culpable 
as the re.st, and that he was a.s much sinned 
against as siniiing. This feeling was sti-ength- 
ened by the fact that the jury singled him out 
from the re.st, and, the day before the e.xcoation, 
recommended him to mercy ; but the recom- 
mendation was disregarded. The trial con- 
eluded on Wednesday, the 12th of January. 
In those days death followed quickly upon 
conviction, and on the Friday following the 
execution of the three men took place at York. 
In the short interval between conviction and 
execution the prisoners were very penitent, 
yet persistently refused to make any acknow'- 
ledgment of their guilt. Mcllor declared 
“that he would rather be in the situation he 
was tVien placed in, dreadful as it .was, than 
have to answer for the crime of their accuser 
(Walker); ” adding, that “he would not change 
places with him for hie liberty and tw'o thou- 
sand pounds,” To prevent the possibility of 
rescue, the place of execution was guarded by 
a strong force of cavalry and infanti-y, and at 
nine o’clock in the morning, in the presence 
of a vast assemblage of people, the murderers 
met their doom. Though deeply affected, they 
made no confession of their guilt. On the 
Saturday but one following, fourteeen more 
persons were executed at York for crimes of a 1 
similar character ; a whole.saIe execution which 
has since had no parallel in England. 

WalksL the informer, was ever after shunned 


and detested. His ill-earned money did not 
prosper; he became poor, and in his old age 
had to apply for parish relief at Huildersliob!. 

“The members of the firm of Messrs. Alira- 
ham and John Horsfall took the dcatli of iheir 
son and nephew greatly to heart; and the 
father, Mr. Abnaham .Horsfall, from ibeiiee- 
forth appeared to jiubihe a dislike to Jlarsdcn. 
The iiee of the obnoxious macliinorj’ was dis- 
continued at Ottlwells, and cropping by hand 
resumed; and in a few years afterwards their 
mill property in Marsdon wa.s disposed of, 
Bankbottom Mills pa.s3ing into the pos.session 
of Messrs. Hovris, Sykes, and Priestley: and 
Ottlwells into that of Mctsrs. Abraham .and 
William Kinder. It is related that, after hi.s 
son’s death, Mr. Abntliam Hor-sfall never again 
entered the mill at Ottlwells, and when riding 
past on his way to Bankbottom, ho invariably 
averted his face from the miil, as if its very 
sight was hateful aud painfxd to him.” 

On the 9th of January, Haigh, Dean, Ogden, 
the three Brooks, Walker, and Hirst wore tried 
for the attack on Cartwright's mill, Haigh, 
Dean, Ogden, Thomas Brook, and ’Walker 
were found guilty and hanged. The rest were 
acquitted. 

After thi.s wholesome severity, the Luddites 
never made much further head in Yorkshire. 
The .spirit of resistance was roused, leaders 
wore wanting to the riotoK, and the bettor 
clas.s of workmen began to shrink from com- 
bination.s that, beginning in destroying ma- 
chinery, so soon ripened 'into murder, 

■Wautub 'Ihokssorv, 


MIHOHILLO. 

SEOM THE SPANISH. 

“Since for kissing thee, Miuguillo, 

My mother scolds me all the day. 

Let me have It quickly, darling 1 
Give mo back the kiss, I pray. 

“If we have done auglit amiss, 

Lot’s uudo it wliile we may, 

Quickly give, me back the kiss, 

That she may have nought to say, 
“Dor-ahe keeps so great a pother, 

Ohidea so sluirply, looks so grave; 

Do, my love,, to please my mother; 

Give mo hack the kiss I gave.” 

“Out upon yon, false Miuguillo ! 

One you give, hut two you take;” 
“Give me back the two, my darling ! 
Give them, for ray mother’s sake.” — 

J. CJ. liOOKHAIW. 


THE GREEK MOTHEK. 


BT HKNllY a. BELB. 

‘Nay, slirink not, girl! look out! look out! 
It is thy father’s sword ! 

Awl well know they— that Moslem rout— 
The temper of its lord! 

He fights for all he loves oii oaith, 

And Heaven his sliield will ha, — 

He flglits for home and housohold hearth, 
Ifor Greece and liberty ! 

“See! see! whei’over sweeps his hand 
Down fulls a hleediiig foe ; 

\Yhat Turlrish spoiler shall withstand 
A husband’s— father’s blow? 

He marks ns not, yet well he knows 
How hreaiblessly we wait 

The fearful ooinbat’s doubtful elose, 

And deep love nerves his hate. 

“I'd rather he thy father, child, 

In sight of God this hour, 

Tliiin holiest hermit self-exiled 
From earthly pomp and power; 

Tile gleam of patriot sword will rise 
As fast as prayer to heaven, 

And he who for bis own land dies 
01 never dies unshriven!" 


'“God help us! if our father falls,” 
Irene whispered low; 

“Bttin wiE light upon our walls, 

And o’er them grass will grow! 
Weak ns I am, I would not sliriuk 
From whttt i»y fate may he, 

, But, mother! 1 grow mad to think 
IVhat win become of thee! 


“Hark! nearer rolls thehattle shout! 
Our island band gives way ! 

I dare not any more look out, — 

0 mother! turn away! 

it is not good for thoo to gaze 

IFitli eyes so fix’d and wild ” 

^'I see him in that fiery maze, 

1 see my hnshand, child!’’ 

Then out the young Alexis spoke, 

A bright-eyed fearless hoy, — 

“I would this .snn could deal one stroke, 
That I, in pride and joy, 

Might stand beside my father now, 
And slay a Moslem foe. 

Then see turn with smiling brow 
To thimk me for the blow !’’ 


“Hush, hoy! he is hemmed in— beset !-— 
Thy father fights alone ; 

A moment — but a momonfc yet, 

And then thou may’st have none l”~ 
One moment stood those gazers lixt 
As statues in a dream, 

One broathle.ss momout—and the next 
Broke forth a widow’s sereani ! 

“Bead ! dead ! I saav the gushing gore— 

I saw him reel and fall ! 

And now they triuui'le o’er and o’er 
The mightiest of tliem all ! 

Dead ! dead ! and what are children now, 
And who or what am I? — 

Let the red tide of slaughter flow — 

IFc will wait hero to die !’’ 


THE KELP-GATHERER. 

The stranger who wamlers along the torriflo 
masses of crag that overhang' tlio green and 
foaming waters of the Atlantic on the western 
coasts of Ireland feels a melancholy luterost 
oxeitod in his mind as he turns aside from the 
more impressive grandeurs of the scone, and 
gii'zos oil the small stone heaps that are scat- 
tered over the moss on which lie treads. Tlioy 
aro the gmes of the namelosa few whoso bodies 
have been from time to time ejected from tlio 
Iiosoui of the Ocean, and cast upon those lonely 
crags to startle the early fisherman with their 
gliastly and disfigured hulk. Here they meet, 
at the hands of the pitying mountaineers, the 
last oflices of Christian charity — a grave in 
the nearest soft earth, witli no other coromonial 
than the humhlo peasant’s praj'or. H ore they 
lio, imcofluied, ixulamontod, iinolaimod by 
1 moumiiig friends,, starting like sudden spectres 
of death from the depths of the ocean, to ax- 
I cite a wild fear, a passing thouglit of pity, a 
rain inquiry in the hamlet, and then sink into 
I the earth in mystery and in silenee, to bo no 
I more remembered on its surfaeo. 

I The obscurity which envelops the history of 
those nnhapiiy stttingors afforda a aiihjcot to 
the speculative traveller, on which ho may 
give free play to the wings of lus imagination, 

! Pew, indeed, can pass these deserted sepulchres 
without endeavouring for a moment to pene- 
trate in fancy the darkness which enshrouds 
! the fato of their mouldering tenants; without 
beholding the progress of the ruin that struck 
from beneath the voyager’s feot the firm , and 
} lofty fabric to which he had confidently trusted 
his existence; witliout hearing the shrieks of 
the despairing crew, and the stern and horrid 


THE ICELP-GATHEUER. 


t of tho roiised-iii.) ooean, as it dealt the their .advantage. Among tho.se who emigi 
lu-r hlvoto upon file gfuaning limber-s of the was tlie family under whom the Reardons 
wrcelc, anil seattered the whole pile far and their little cottage; and witli them it was 


wide, in eoimtlo.ss atoms, upon the hoiliug sur- the young man determined to try his fortune 
face of V.I10 deep. And again, vrithout turning iu a happier region. Having arraJiged their 
in tliought to the far-avtay homes at which the aiihii.s ao as to secure his widowed parent 
tale of the wnndcrer.s was never told — to the against ahsohite poverty, tliey separated witli 
pale young widow that dreamed herself still a many tears, the mother hleB.sing her sou as she 
wife, and lived on, from morn to fiiorn, iu tlie committed him to the guanliansliip of Provi* 
fever of a vain suspense — to the holplo.ss parent, deuce, and the .sou pledging him.sdf to return 
that still hoped for the offiee.s of filial kindnes.s to her a-ssistanee ao soon a.s he had obtained 
from the hand that was now monldering in a the means of providing her tlic comforts neces- 
dhstant grave; and to the social fire.side, over sary for her old age. . 
wRoso evening p,astimo.s tlie long .silence of an His success, though gradual, w, is complete, 
absent friend had thrown a gloom, that the The hloa.sins^ of the young Tobias foil upon 
certainty of woe or gladness could never ro- the work of his Iiiind.s, and hi.sindu.stry, because 
move. ' well directed, was productive, oven lieyond his 

Among those namelei'S tomlis, within the expeetations. Instead of lingering like many 
.space of tlie last few years, the widow of a of his fellow -exiles in tltc sea-port towns, wliere 
fisherman, named Reardon, wa.s oiwerved to they were detained by idlonnss and that open- 
spend a great portion of her time. Her hns- mouthed folly which persuades men tliat for- 
band had died young, perishing in a sudden time may be found without tho pain of seeking, 
storm which swept his eanoo from the coast young Reardon proceeded at once into the new 
side into the waste of sea beyond it; and his .settlements, where human industry is one of the 
wife was left to inhabit a small cottage near most valuable and valued commodities. In a 
tho crags, and to support, by the labour of her little time he was enal>led to remit a coiisider- 
hands, an only child, who was destined to in- able jiortion of Ilia earnings to his poor motlier, 
iiorlt little more than the bles,sing, the virtue, and continued, from time to time, to increase 
and the aifeotions of his parent. The poor his contributions to lior comfort, until at 
widow endeavoured to procure a subsistence length tlie abundance of his prosperity was., 
for her hoy and for herself by gathering the siudi as to enable him to relinquish tho pur.suit 
kelp wluoli was thrown upon the mgs, and of gain, and to fulfil the promise he hnd made 
which was burned for tlie purpo,se of mauufac- at parting. 

turing .soap from its a.slies; while tlio youth He did not return atone. With the fall 
employed his yet unformed .streugtli in tilling approbation of tho poor widow, he liad joined 
the small garden that wiis confined by a quick- his fiite to that of a young per.sou in tlic settle- 
set hedge at their cottage side. They were ment where lie dwelt, who.se dispositions were 
fondly attaohed, and toiled ince.ssantly to in every way luialogous to his own, and wiio 
obtain the means of comfort, ratiier for each only excelled iiiin iu the superior case and 
other than for themselves; but, with all their comfort of lier circumstances. Previous to his 
exertions, fortune loft them in tho reavwai’d return I16 wrote to tho poor widow, to inform 
.of her favour. Tiie mother beheld, with a her that in less than two montlm from that , 
inotlier’s agony, the youthful limbs and foa- time, with the blessing of Providence, her ■ 
tures of licr hoy exhiliit iho sickly ollects of daughter- in-law, her two grand-cliihJreii, and 
habitual privation and hahitua! toil; while her sou, would meet beneath the roof of her 
the son tnonmed to see the fccbione;ss of a ancient dwelling. 

premature old ago liegiu to steal upon the Raney, if j'on can, the anxiety with which 
health and vigour of his p.arent. . the poor widow looked out for this long-ex- 

In th.e.se diflicultio.s a prospect of certain poeted time. The as-sistance which the alfou- 
iidvantiige and probable good fortune induced tionatc exile had been able to afford her wa.s 
tile young man to leave his inothev and his euclias .to vaise her to a state of conipaiutivo 
native country for some years. The distresses aSluouce in her ncighbonrliond, and to render 
and disturlninee.s which agitated that unhappy her independent of the hard and servile toil by 
land pimsed so heavily upon the fortunes of which she had been accustomed to gain : a 
many families of tlie middle as well a.s the livelihood. Her cottage was wholly changed 
lower rank, that great numbers were found to iu its appearance, and had the honour of being 
embrace the opportunity o f improvement which frequently selected for a night's . lodging by her 
the colonization of the hfew 'World holdout for landlord’s t^ent and other great monwho passed 
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tlirough that lonaly diateiet. A f«\v flowers 
spriirm up in lier sally-fringed garden, which 
were not the less tenderly cherished that the 
seeds from which they grew ware tonaniitted 
froni the einignint’S garden in the other hemi- 
aphere. I ter life up to the moment when she re- 
ceived this joyous letter, had been eahnly and 
sadly happy She looked forward with a serene, 
feeling of niiughid hope and resignation to 
the day of her son’s return, and never once 
suffin'od the cag'erne.ss of her aft’ection to ont- 
Btop her gratitude to Heaven and her entire; 
dependence upon the divine will. 

But, forgive a mother's fondness !— There 
are few hearts in which the affections of the 
world and of nature ai-e so entirely held rjhdor 
suhjeotion hy the strong hand of reason, and 
faith, that they cannot he moved bo a momen- 
tary fovgetfalno.s.s of duty by a sudden and 
.startling occasion. After the widow had heard 
the letter read in which her son announced 
his approaching return, the quiet of her life 
was for a time disturbed. She thonglit of 
heaven, indeed, and prayed even more fer- 
vently than before; hut the burning fever 
that po.sse.saed her heart showed that its eoiili- 
donce was qualilied. In tliu liours of devotion 
she often found her thoughts wandering from 
that Being whose breath could still or trouble 
the surface of the ocean, far over the wide 
waters themselves, to meet the vessel that was 
flying to her with the tidings of l)lis.s, Slie 
shuddered as she went, morn after morn, to 
the clilf-head and east her oyen on the graves 
of the Khlpwrecked voyagers whicli wore scat- 
tered along the turf-inountain on which slie I 
trod. In the .silence of the night, when alio I 
endeavoured to drown her anxieties in sleep, 
iin.agination did hut overact the part with i 
which it had tewilied her waking. Stormy i 
aesw and adverse winds — a ship straining ] 
against the blast, her deck covered with pale i 
and nflfi'iglited faces, among which she seemed j 
to detect those of her son and of his family — 1 
winds ]iis.flng through the creaking yards — 
and waves tossing their horrid heads aloft and 
roaring- for their prey. Such were the a'isions 
tliat the bed of the longing mother, and 
made tho nigiit ghastly to her eyes. Wlien 
she lay awake, the rustling of a sudden wind 
among tlie green boughs at her window made 
her start and sit erect in her bed: nor would 
aha again return to rest until aho had opened 
the little easement, and satisfied herself, hy 
waving her Imnd abroad in the night air, that 
her alarm was occasioned by one of ita fairest 
and most favouwihle motions. So indeed it 
was; Tho Almighty, as though to convince her 


how far she was from eonjecturing- aright the- 
quarter from which calamity might visit her, 
bade the winds blow during tho wliole of that 
period in the manixer wiiicji, Inui tlicy Ijoeu in 
her own keeping, she would have desired. Her 
,a«inamtances iiuil neigliliours all seemed to 
share in her anxiety. TIio fishermen, after 
.,they had tlroivn nj) their canoes at evening, 

' were careful, on their way homeward, to drop in, 
at the widow Ke-ardou’s door, and let liov know 
ivhiit x'es,sels had entered tlio neigliboviring 
river in the coarse of tho day , or liad apjiearcd 
in the offing, Siie was constantly cheered 
with the assurance that fairer weather for a 
homeward-bound sliip, or more likely to eon- 
tinue, was never known before. Still, nevor- 
theleas, the poor woman's heart was not at 
peace, and the days and nights lagged along 
with an muiccnstomed lieavinesa, 

One night in particular, towards tho end of 
the second mouth, iippearod to linger so very 
strangely, that tiio widow thought tho morn 
would never dawn. An nmtsuiil ilarknosB 
Hocmed to brood over the world ; and she lay 
awake, gaaing with longing eyos toward the 
little window through which tlic sun's earliest 
rays wore used to greet her in hor waking. 

On a Budden slic heanl voices outside the 
window. Alive to tJie slightest circumstance 
that waaniuiaual, she arose, all dark as it was, 
threw on horiaimple dress in haste, and groped 
lier way to the front door of the dwellmg, Slie- 
rocogniaed the voice of a friendly neighbour, 
and opened tho door, supposing tliat ho miglit. 
have some mtevcatlng intcUigenco to cmvuanni- 
cate. Shfl judged corrorUy. 

"Good uowh! good nows! Mrs. lloavdon; 
and I give yon joy of them this morning. 
Wiiat will you give me for telling you wJw is 
in that small boat at tho shore?" 

“That small boat? — what?— -whore?" 

"Below thore, Jiia’am. where I’m pointing' 
my finger. Don’t yon sue Ilium cnniiug up 
tho crag towiird.s you?” 

“I cannot-—-! cannot — it ia so dark — ” the 
widow replied, endeavouring to penetrate tho 
glooin. 

‘‘.Dark I And tho broad Sim shining down 
upon them this whole day ! ” 

"Day! The sun! 0 my Ataiighty I'athor, 
save me 1 " 

"Wheat’s tho matter? Don’t you aoo them, 
ma’iun?” 

"See them?” the poor woman exclaimed, 
placing her hands on her eyes and shrieking 
aloud in her agony — "Oh! I shall navor seo 
him more I — I am dark and blind ! ’' 

Tho peasant started back and blossed him- 


THE KELE-GATHEEEE. 


self. The uext inataat the poor ■widois' -was 
caught in the ai-ras of her son. 

“Where is ahe? My mother i O my dar- 
ling mother, I am come hack to you ! Look ! 

I imve kept my irord.” 

Siio strove, with a .sudden effort of self- 
restraint, to keep her misfortune secret, and 
wept, without speaking, upon the neck of her 
long ab.sent relative, who attributed her tears 
to an e.vces.s of happiness. But wlieii he pre- 
sented Ilia young wife, and called her attention 
to the. happy liiughmg faces and healthful 
checks of their childron, tlie wandering of her 
eyes and the CQufnaion of her manner left it no 
longer possible to retain the soeret. 

“My good, kind boy,” said she, laying her 
hand lioavily on his arm — “yon are returned 
to my old arms once more, and 1 am gTalefnl 
for it — but we eaimot e.xpoet to have all we 
wish for in this world. 0 my poor hoy, I can 
never see you — I can never see your children! 

I am blind.” 

The young man uttered a horrid and piercing 
c^’, while he tossed his clenched hand above 
his head and stamped upon the earth in sud- 
den anguish. “Blind! my mother?” ho re- 
peated — "0 Heaven, i.s this the end of all my 
toils and wishes? To come home and find her 
dark for ever ! Is it for this 1 have prayed and 
lahoujed' Blind and dark! Omyiioormothcr! 
Oh, Heaven! 0 mother, mother!" 

“Hold now, my boy — where are you? 
What w’ay is that for a Ohi‘i.stian to talk? 
Como near me, and let mo touch your hands. 
— Don't add to my sorrows, Eichard, my child, 
by uttering a word against tho will of Heaven. 
— Whore are yon? Come near me. Let me ! 


to his bosom and wept aloud, while, his wife, 
retiring softly to a distance, hid her fnue in 
her cloak. Her children clung with fear and 
aiirfety to her side, and gazed with affrighted 
faces upon the afflicted mother and son. 

But they were not forgotten. After ahe had 
repeatedly embraced her recovered child, the 
good widow remembered her guests. She ex- 
tended her aims towards that part of the room 
at which .she heard the Kob.s and moanings of 
tile younger mother. “Is that my d.aughter’s 
voice?” she asked — “place her in my arms, 
Eichard. Let me feei tlie mother of your chil- 
dren upon my bosom.” Tim young woman 
ilnng licrself into the embrace of the aged 
widow. “Young and fair, 1 am .sure,” tho latter 
continued, paasiug lior wasted fingers over tho 
hlooming cheek of the good American. “ I 
can feel the ro-ses upon this cheek, I am certain, 
But what are these? — Tears ! My good child, 
you should dry our tears, instead of adding to 
them. Where are your children? Let me see 
—ah I my heart— let mo /eel them, I mean 
— let me take thorn in my ariins. My little 
angels ! Oh ! If I could only open my eyes 
for one moment to look upon you all — but for 
one little instant — I would close them again for 
tho re.st of my life, and think myself happy. 
If it had happened only one day — one hour 
after your arrival — but the will of Heaven be 
done! perhap.s even thus moment, when we think 
ourselves most mi.serablo, be is preparing for 
ns .some bidden blessing.” 

Once more tlie piou.s widow was correct in 
her conjecture. It is true, that day, wliicb all 
hoped should be a day of rapture, was spent by 
the reunited family in tears and mourning. 


hoar you say that you are re-signed to thi.s and But Providence did n t intend that creatures 
all other visitations of the great Lord of all who had soi-ved him so faithfully should be 
light. Say this, my child, and your virtue will vi.sitod with more than a temporary sorrow for 
ho dearer to me than my eyes ! Ah ! my good a sliglit and unnccustomed transgression. 
Eichard, you may bo sure the Almighty never The ncw.s of the widow’.s misfortune spread 
strikes u.s except it is for our sins, or for our rapidly through the country, and excited mu- 
good. I thought too much of you, my child, vcrsal sympathy — for few refu.se their epm- 
and the Lord saw that my heart was straying miaeration to a fellow-creature’s sonw— eVeii 
to the world again, and he has struck me for of those who would accord a tardy and measured 
thohappine-sstifboth. Let mehe.aryon say that sympathy to his good fortune. Among thoao 
you are satisfied. 1 c,an see your heart still, who heard with real pity the story of their 
and that is dearer to me than your person, distres-s, wa,s a Burgeon who resided in the 
Let me see it as good and dutiful .as I knew it neighbourhood, and who felt all that enthusi- 
before you left me,” astic devotion to his art which its high import- 

The disappointed exile suiiported her in his auce to the welfare of mankind was calculated 
arms. — “Well, — well, — my poor mother,” he to excite in a generous mind. Thiagentlem.au 
said, “ 1 am satiafled. Since yon are the chief took an early opiiorlimity of visiting tho old 
sufferer and show no discontent, it would he widow W'hoii she wan alone in the cottage. The 
too unre.M.sonable that 1 should muimiir. The simplicity with which she told her story, and 
will of Heaven be done !— hut it Is a bitter the entire resignation which alia expreaaed, in- 
— stroke.” Again he folded his dark imrent toreated and touched him deeply. 



BEFLECTIOM- AT SEA. 


"It, is not over with me yet, sir,” she eon- 
clntlcd, "for still, when the family are talk- 
ing around me, I forget that 1 am blind ; and 
•when I hear my son say something pleasant, I 
turn to .see the smile upon his lips; and when 
the darkness reminds me of my loss, it seems 
as if I lost my sight over again ! ” 

The surgeon discovered on examination that 
the biindnes.s was oecaaioned by a disease called 
cataract, which obscures, by an unhealthy se- 
cretion, the lucid brightness of the crystalline 
lens, and ohstrnets the entrance of the rays 
of light. The improvements which modern 
praotitionera have made in this science render 
thi.s disease, which \v.%s once held to be incur- 
able, now comparatively easy of removal. The 
.surgeon perceived at once by the condition of 
the eye.s, that, by the abstraction of the injured 
lens, he could restore sight to the afflicted 

Unwilling, however, to excite her hopes too 
suddenly or prematurely, he began by asldng ■ 
her whether, for a chaiiee of recovering the use j 
of her eyes, she would submit to a littlo pain? 

The poor woman replied, "that if ho thought 
he could once more enable her to behold her 
child and his children, .she would be content 
to undergo any pain which would not ondiinger 
her existence. ” 

"Then,” replied her visitor, "I may inform 
you that I have the .strongest reasons to believe 
that I can I'estore you to sight, jirovided you 
agree to place yoni'self at my disposal for a 
few day.s. I will provide you with an .apart- 
ment in my house, and your family shall know 
nothing of it until the cure is effected. *’ 

The -widow consented, .and on that very 
evening the openatiou ara.s perfomed. The 
jmiu was slight, and was endured by the ii.aticnt 
without a murmur. For a feav days after the 
surgeon insisted on her wearing a covering 
oa-er lier eyes, until the arounds avhich lie had 
found it necessary to inflict had been iierfeetly 
healed. 

One morning, after ho liad felt her pulse and 
made the noceasMy inqnirio.s, ho said, while 
he held the hand oJf the avidoar; — 

"1 think we may noav venture avitli safety 
to remove tiso covering. Compose yoursulf noav, 
Iny good old friend, and siippreas all emotion. 
Prepare your heart for the reeoption of a great 
happiness.” 

Tha poor aa’oman clasped her hands firmly 
together and moved her lips as if in prayer. 
At the same moment the covering fell from 
her broav and the light, burst in a j’nyoua flood 
upon her sonl. She sat for an instant bewil- 
dered and incapable of viewing any object with 


distinctness. The flr.st on wliioh Ik 
posed was the figure of a young mai 
his gase with an mtonsa and ecstiatii 


though changed and sumicrt since she liad 
known it, was still fanriliar to her. ,Slio started 
from her seat with a wild cry of joy, and east 
herself upon the boanin of her son. 

She embraced him repeatedly, then removed 
him to a distance that site might liave the 
opportunity of viewing him with greater dis- 
tinctnes.s — and again, with a burst of tears, 
flung horself upon his neck. Other voices, 
too, mingled with tlieirs. She behold lier 
daughter and their children waiting eagerly for 
her e.aross. She embraced them all, returning 
from each to each, and perusing their faces and 
persons as if she would never drink deep 
enough of the cup of rapture which her recov- 
ered sense afibrdod her. The beauty of tlie 
young mother — the fresh and rD.sy colour of 
tlio children — the glos.sy briglitue.ss of their 
hair — fclioir smita — tiieir inovomouts of joy — 
all aftbvdod snlijouta for delight and admira- 
tion, such as sIio wight never have exporioucod 
had she nover eonsidered them in the light of 
bleasingslo-st for life. TJiesnrgeon, who thought 
that the eonsciousnoas of a stranger's presenee 
might impose a restraint upon the foolinga, 
of the patient and her friends, retired into . a • 
distant corner, where he behold, not , without , ; 
teal's, the scene of happino.ss whioh ho liad boon 
made instrumentiil in eonferring, 

‘Mliehard,” said tlm widow, as she laid lior 
hand nimn her son's shonldor and looked into 
his eyes, "did I not, judge ariglii; when I said, 
that oven when wo tliought oui'hcIvoh the mo.st 
miseraldo, the Aimighty might have been pre- 
paring for ns some luddon hieasing? : Were we 
in the right to inumiur?” 

Tlio young nian withdrew his , anna from Jii.s 
mother, clasped tliom, before him, and laiwod 
down his head in siionee. 


Biaes on. Time's eventful sea, 

And, having swell’d a inomont therej 
Thus melts into eternity. 

Thomas MooMi. 
yfakfio/ the Mve Semes. , 


THE MOaSE TUIi:^;ED HEPvMIT. 

FROlt JPIG.YOTTX. 

In winter, when my grandmother Kxt spinning 
Close ill the comer by the chimnoy-aido. 

To many a tale, still ending, still beginning. 

She niado me list with eyes and mouth full wide, 
Wondering at all the monstrous tilings she told, 
'J^iings quite as inonatrons as herself was old. 

She tciid mo how tliO frogs and mice went fighting, 

And every word and deed of Vroives jmd foxes. 

Of ghosts and witches in <lead night delighting. 

Of fairy spirits rummaging in boxes j 
And this in her own strain of fimThl joy, 

Whilo I Htctod by, a happy friglitoued l>oy. 

One night, ^quite sulky, not a word she utter'd, 

Except that now and then she growl’d aiul mutter’d j 
At last I begged and prayed, till, to my wisli, 

She cleared her pipoa, spat thrice, coughed for a whilo* 
And thus began with soinothing like a smile ; 

: “ Who, siok of worldly' tears find laughter, grew 
Enamour’d of a BJiinted pri-s-aoy ; 

To ail terwstrial things ho bade adieu. 

And eutorod, fiu* from mouse, or cat, or man, 

A thiok-wfUl’d cheese, the best of Famesan. 

‘ ' And, good soul, knowing thtit tlia toot of evU 
la ldlenes.g, that bane of lioavenly grace, 

Our liormit laboured hard against the devil, 
Uuweariedly in that ranm aaorcd place, 

Whore fnrtVior in he toikd, and further yet, 

With teeth for holy nibbling sharply set, 

“ His far-sldn jnokot scion became distended, 

. And his plump suha oouhi vie with any ft-iar’s : 
Happy the pious who, by Heaven befriended, 

Heap the full harvest of their just desixusl 
Aiid happier they, whom an oteinal vow 
Slmts from tho world, who live— wo know not howl 
** Just at that time, driven to the very' blink 
Of dire destruction, was tho mousal nation ; 

Corn was look’d niJ, fast, close, without a chink. 

No hope appeared to save them from starvation; 

For who could dare grimalkin’s whisker’d cliaps. 

And long-clawed paws, iu search of ran<lom scraps? , 

“ Then was a solemn deputation sent 
From one and all to every neighbouring houee. 

Each with a hag upon his shoulder went, 

And Inst they camo tmto our hernrit-moueo, 

Where, squeaking out a, chorus at his door, 

They begg'd him to take pity on tlio yoov. 

“ ‘ 0 my dear children,* said the anchorite, 

/On mortal hapinness and transient cares 
No more I bend my thonghfa, no more delight 
In sublunary, worldly, vain alfaira; 


These thhigs have I forswoni, and must, though loath, 

“‘Poor, helpless as I am, what can I do? 

A solitary tenant of these walls ; 

What can I more than breathe my prayers for yon? 

And Xleiiveu oft listens when tho pious calls 1 
Go, my ilear cliildreu, leave mo here to pray, 

Go, go, anil take your empty hagB away.’ ” 

“ Ho ! grandmother,” cried I, “ this matches well 
This mouse of yotii-8 HO snug within his chee,^o. 

With many a monk as snug within his cell, 

BwolUm Mp with plenty and a lUb v)f easo, 

Who takes hut cannot Kivo to a poor Hinuer, 

Pniclaiins a hist and hiu-rics hoiuo to diuiicr." 

“ Ah, hold your tongue 1” the good old dame Bcreamed 

*' Vou jackiiuapcs ! who taught you thus to pivite? 

! How is’fc you dare to filaiider tho devouty 
Mon in so blessed, so sanctllled a state ! 

Oh, wretched world I— Ali, hold your wicked tongue (— 
Alas ! that sin should bo in one go youngl 
“ If o’er yon talk 80 naughtily again, 

1 promise you ’twill ba a bitter djiyl” 

So spc»ko my giandmothor, nor spoke in vain ; 

Shfl look’d so fierce I’d not a word to say; 

And still I'm silent as I hope to thrive, 

Fur many grandmothera are yet alive. 


A POET’S PREBB^^T. 

TO THE LAEV OLIVIA I-ORTEB.^^ 

Goo ! hunt the wln’tcr ormino, aud present 

To my Endymioii’a lovcj thougli she ho far 
More gently smooth, more soft than ermiuos axel 
Goet olimbe that rock; and when thou there hast 

A star, contracted in a diamond, 

Give It Eudymiou’s love ; whoso glorious eyes 
Darken the Btarvy jewels of the ftkiea I 
God dive into the southom eea, and when 
i Thou hast found (to trouble the nice sight of men) 
i A swelling pearlo, and such who.so Hingle \v(»rth 
j Boasts all tho wondera which the seas bring forth, 

, Give it Eudymion’s love; whose every twiT 
! Would more onricli the skilful jeweller. 

I How I command ! how slowly they obey ! 

I The churlish Tartar will not hunt t«-aay: 

NorwiU Hint lazy. snUow Indian steh-e 
To clirolio the rook ; nor that duU Negro dive. 

Tims Foots, like to kiinja, by tmst rtcoejvod, 

Giro ofteuor wliot is hoard of than recoivoil. 

Sm IVir,UA.w Davbkant. 


1 Wife of tho poet's friend and patron, Dudymiou 



THE YENETIASr GIRL. 

Tlic .sim was sbiuiiig beantifully one summer 
evening, as if lie bade a siiiirkliiig fareivcll to a 
world which he liad made happy. It seemed 
also by his looks as if he promised to make 
his appearance again to-monw; hut thm-ewas 
at times a deop-breiithing westeru wind, and 
dark purple cloud.s eamc up here and there, 
like g'oigeou.s wiiiter-s on a. funeral. The 
children in a viiiage not fat from the metro- 
polis were playing, however, on the green, 
content with the hriglitness of the moment, 
when they saw a female approaehing, wlm 
instantly gutliered them about her by the 
singularity of lierdiess. It was not very ex- 
traordinary; hut any difference fram the usual 
apparel of iheir countrywomen appeared so to 
them; and crying oat, “ A French girl, a French 
giiil” they ran up to hor, and stood looking 
.and talking. She .seated homoif upon a bonoli 
that was fixed between two elms, and for a 
moment leaned her head against one of them, 
as if faint with walking. But .she raised it 
speedily, and smiled with great eompluceiice 
on the rude urehins. She laid a lioddioe and 
pettioont on of different colours, and a haiul- 
kerohief tied neatly about her head until the 
point behind. On hor hands were gloves 
without fingers; and she wore about her neck 
a guitar, upon the strings of wliieh one of her 
Iiands rested. The children tliouglit hor very 
handsome. Any one else would al.so have 
thought her very ill, but tlioy saw nothing in 
her but a good-natured looking foreigner and a 
guitar, and they asked her to play. “Oh die hei 
ragazzi!” said she, in a.softaud almo.st inaud- 
ible voice; "die visi liotil”* and .she iiegau 
to play. She tried to sing too, hut her voice 
failed lier, and she shook her head smilingly, 
saying, “Stanea! stimeal”® “Sing — dosing,” 
said theohildron; and nodding her head she 
was trying to do so, when a set of sdiool-boya 
came up and joined in the request. “Ko, no,” 
said one of the elder boys, “she is not well.. 
You are ill, a'n’t you, — miss?” added ho, laying 
his hand upon hers as it to liinder it. Ho 
drew out the last word somewhat doubtfully, 
for lier appearance perplexed him; ho scarcely 
know whether to take her for a common Btrollcr, 
or a lady straying from, a siek-hed. .“Grazie!” 
said she, undor.sf.'indiug liis look: — “troppo 
stauea; troppo.”^ By tliistimc the usher came 


i I Oh what fine hoys 1 what happy feooa ! 
^ Weary I weaiy I 

t Thanka too woai-y! too weaiy I 


up, and addressed her in French, but she only 
understood a word hei'O and there. He then 
spoke Latin, and she repeated one or two of 
his words, as if they were familiar to her. 
“She is an Italian," said he, looking round 
with a good-natured importance; “for tlie 
Italian is hut a bastard of the Latin. ” The 
children looked with the more wonder, thinking 
he was speaking of the fair mirsician, “If on 

diihito,” continued the uslier, “quin tii lectifcas 
poetam ilium celeheiTimum, TaBSOiiem ; 
T.ixum, I should s,ay properly, but the depar- 
ture from the Italian name is oonsiderulile. ” 
The .stranger did not understand a word. “ 1 
speak of Tasao,” said the uslior, — "of Tasso.” 
“Tasso! Tasso!” repeated the fair minstrel. — 
“oh — conhosco— Tas-so:”'’’ and slio hung with 
a heautifiil languor upon the first syllable. 
“Yes,” returned the worthy scholar, “douht- 
Ies.s your accent may be better. Then of course 
yon know tlio.se classical lines — 

“ ‘Iirtanto Ennfiiia iufm I’omteosy piaiite 
D'aiitfcii selvii diil cavallo-wbat Is it?’" 

The stranger repeated the word.s in a tone 
of foiidiies.s, like tiiose of an old friend : — 

‘^Intanto Enninia infm roinbroso i;nimtQ 
D’antica aolva dal cavallt) & Butirta ; 

No piU govwiio il fvou la mail tvomaikte, 

E muz'/Ai (jimai iiai- tra viva e m(irtii.'’o 

Our usher’s eommon-plaoe hook hud supplied 
him with a fortunate passage, for it was the 
favourite song of her countrymen. It also 
singularly ayiplied to hor situation. Tiiere 
was a sort of exquisite mixture of silver cloar- 
iie.sa and soft mealiness in her utterance of 
I tliose verses, which gave some of the children 
a better idea of Fi-qneh tlinn they liiid hud; for 
they could not get it out of their Iieads that 
she must be a French girl; “Italian Fremfi 
perhaps,” said one of them. But hor voice 
trembled as she went on, like the hand she 
spoke of. “I have heard my poor cousin 
Montague sing those veiy lines,” ssiid the hoy 
wlioproventediiorfrom playing. “Moiitagiio,” 
repeated the stranger very plainly, but tiiniing 
paler and fainter. She put one of her iiaiids 
in turn upon the boy’s affhctiiinatoly, and 
pointed towards the spot ’ndiere tlie church 
was. “Y'es, yes,” cried the boy; — “why, slie 


* DounttasB you mid that colcihratod poet Taaao. 

“ Oil— I know Tiiaso. 

1 Meautime in the old wood, the paUrey bore 
Bralnia deoper into ubnde and shade ; 

Her trembling hands could hold him in no more, 
And Bho appeared betwixt alive and dead. 


THE VENETIAN GHiL. 


knew mj cousin: — slie must liare knovrn him 
in Voniee.” “I told you,” said the usher, 
":Jic WHS an Italian.” — ‘‘Ilelp her to my 
aunt’s,” contiiuied the youth, “she’ll under- 
stand her: — lean sipon me, miss; ’’ .and he 
repeated the last word without his former hesi- 
tation. 

Only a few hoys followed her to the door, 
the rest having been awed away by the usher. 
A.S soon .aa the stnuigor entered the house, .and 
siiiv an elderly lady who roeeived her kindly, 
she exclaimed “La Signora Madre,” and fell 
in a swoon at her feet. 

She was taken to bed, and attended with the 
utmost care by her hostes.s, who would not 
suffer her to talk till .she had had a .sleep. She 
merely heard enough to find out that the 
.stranger had known her son in Italy; and she 
was thrOK'n into a painful .state of guessing by 
tlie poor girl’s eyo.s, which followed her about 
the room til! the lady fairly came up and closed 
them. "Obedient! Obediont!”.saidthepatient; 
"obedient in cverytiiiiig: only the signora 
will let me kiss her hand!” and takin,g it with 
Iier own trembling' one, .she laid her cheek upon 
It, and it stayed there till she dropped asleep 
for -weariness. ] 


thought her kind watcher, who tvas doubly 
thrown upon a recollection of that beautiful 
pas.sage iu Beaumont and Fletcher by the 
suspieiuu she had of the cause of the girl’s 
visit. "And yet,” thought .she, turning her 
eyo.s with a tliin to.n' in them tow.avds the 
cl 11 1 p re “he was an excellent hoy, — the 
hoy of my heart.” 

When the .stranger woke the secret was 
explained; and if the mind of her ho.stea3 was 
relieved, it was only tlio more touched with 
pity, and indeed moved with re.spect :ind ad- 
miration. The dying girl (for she was evi- 
dently dying, and happy at the thought of it) 
iva.s the niece of an humble trndesnniu in 
Venice, at whose hau.se young Monttigue, who 
•was a gentleman of small fortune, had lodged 
and fallen .sick in hhs travels. She was a livelj' 
good-natured girl, w-hom he used to hear co- 
quetting and playing- the guitor with her 
neighhoiir.s; and it was gi-eatly on thi.s account 
that her considerate and hushing gi'avity struck 
him whenever she entered his room. One day 
he heard no more coquetting, nor even the 
guitar. Ho asked tile reason, when she came 
to give him some drink; and she said that she 
had heard him mention some noise that, dis- 
turbed him. "But you do not call yonr voice 


and your music a noise,” .said he, “do you. 
Pi03:iuTa? I hope not, for 1 hud expeet.oil it 
would give me double .strength lo get rid of 
..this I'cvcr and reach home.'’ lio.-tiui-;; lurned 
p,ale, and let the jiatieut into a secret; but 
wliat surpri.sefl and deliglited him wa.s, tliat 
she p!:iycd her guitar uearly ;i.s often as Ixjtbre, 
and sung too, only less s]iria'!itly airs. “ You 
get better iind lietter, .signor,” .said she, “every 
d:iy; and your niotlicr will see you and .l.ie 
happy. I liopc yon will tell her wliiit a gooii 
doctor you ii:id?” “Tlie best iu the world,” 
cried he. as he ,sat u)i in bed, lie put liis arm 
round her wai.st, :iud kissed her. “I'aviiou 
me; signora,” said tlie poor girl to her ho.steisa; 
“ Init 1. felt that arm round my waist for a week 
after;— almO'ta.s mnvh :i', if ii had lieon lliere.’' 
"A.nd Oliarles felt that you did,'’ tliuudit liis 
motiiei': "for he never told me the story.” — 
"Ilolmgged my ]i:irdoii,” cmitimied she, “as 
1 was hastening out of tite room, and hoped T 
slionld not construe liis wtimitli into impertin- 
enco: and to hear him talk so to me, who used 
to fear wlnvt lie miglit think of myself — it made 
me .stand in the passage, and lean my head 
agaiu.st the wall, and weep such hitter and yet 
sm-h sweet tp.ai'.3! But he did not hear them; 
— no, mad;im, lie did not know indeed how 
niiieh 1— liow imicli I—” "Loved him. child,” 
interrupted Mrs. Montague; “you Iiavearight 
to .say so; and I wi.sh lie had been alive to say 
as mueli to you liiin.self.” "Oh, good God!” 
s.-iid tlie dying girl, her tears flowing away, 
“this is too great a liappiiiess for me, to hear 
i ills own iiiotliei- talking so.” And again slio 
j l.-iys her weak lietid upon the hidy-'o hand. Tlie 
! latter would liave pcrsmidod her to sleep again, 
j hut she said she could not for joy : "for I’ll tell 
I you. madam,” conliiiiied she; "I do not believe 
you'll think it fooli.sh, for sometUiiig very grave 
at my heart tells luo it is not so; Init I have 
had along thought” (and her voice and look 
grew somewhat more exalted as she spoke) 
"wliieli has .supported me tlirougli nuicli toil 
and many d'esagreealde things to this emmti-y 
and this place; and I will tell you what it is, 
and how it came into my mind. I received 
this letter from your .sou.” Here -she drew out 
a paper which, though carefully wrapped up in 
several otiicrs, was much worn at the .side^, It 
was dated from the village, and ran thus.-— - 
“This comes from the Englishman -Khom 
Eo,saura nursed so kindly at Vonico. She will 
be sorry to hear tliat her kiudiioss wa.s in vain, 
for he is dying; and he sometimes fears that 
her sorrow -will be still greater than he could 
wish it to be. But imirry one of your kind 
countrymen, my good girl; for all must love 


Kosaura "wlio toow her. If it shall be my lot ! 
ever to meet, her in heiivon, I rvill tliant her 
: as a blcsKod tongue only can,” "As soon as I 
roiul this letter, madam, anti what he said 
uboiit Leaven, it flashed into ray head that i 
tlwiigh I did not dc.scrve him on earth, 1 migiit, 
perhap.s, by trying and p:itieitee, dts-orveto he i 
joined with him in heaven, where there is no 
di-stitietion of iiersons. My nntde was pieased i 
to -see mo heeonio a rcligioiia pilgrim; hut he 
Icriew iia little of tlie eoutract as 1; and I found 
that I could earn my way to England better 
and tjuite as religiously hy playing my guitar, 
which was also more independent; and I Imd 
often heard your son talk of independence and 
freedom, and commend me for doing what he 
was pleased to call so much kindness to others. 
So I played my guitar from Venice all the way 
to Engiaiul, and all that I earned by it I gave 
away to the poor, kcejiing enough to procure 
me lodging. 1 lived on bread and water, and 
used to weep hai^p.v tears over it, because I 
looked up to haiveu and thosight he miglit see 
rue. I have somotimes, thougii not often, met 
with small insults; hut if over they thrcatenerl 
to grow greater, I liegged the people to desist 
in the Iciudost way I could, even .smiling, ami 
saying I woidd please them if I had the heart; 
which might he wiamg, but it seemed as if deep 
thoughts told me to say so; ajid tliey used to 
look astonished, and left off; which made me 
the more hope that St. Mark and the Holy 
Yirgin did not think ill of ray endeavours. 
So playing, and giving alma in this manner, I 
arrived in the neighbourhood of your beloved 
village, where I fell sick for a while and was 
very kindly treated in an outhouse; though the 
people, I thought, seemed to look strange and 
afraid on this cnieifi.v, — though your son never 
did,-.-thongh he. taught me to think kindly of 
everybody, and hope the best, and leave every 
thing except our own eiulouvonrs to heaven. 

' I fell sick, madam, hecause I found for certain 
that the Signor Jlontague was dcail, albeit I 
had no hope that he was alive.” She stopped 
awhile far breath, for she was growing weaker 
and weaker; and her lio,stess would fain have 
had her keep silence; but .she ju-essed her hand 
as well as she might, and prayed with such a 
jiatient p-antiiig of voice to be allowed to go 
on, tliat she was. She smiled beautifully and 
resumed;. — "so when — so when I got my 
strength a little again, I walked on and came 
to the beloved village; and I saw the beautiful 
white ehuveh-spire in the trees: and then I 
knew where his body slept; and I thought some 
A:iml person would help mo to die with my. face 
•looking ' towards the ohureh, as it now does-^- 


and death is npon me, even now; but lift me a 
little higher on the piIlow.s, dear lady, that I 
may see the green ground of the hill.” 

She was raised up ns she wished, and after 
looking awhile with a placid feebleno.ss at the 
hill, said in a very low voice — ‘‘iS.ay one prayer 
for me, dear lady, and if it bo not too proud in 
me, call me in it your daughter, ” Tiie mother 
of her beloved summoned up ,a grave and earnest 
voice, as well as she might, and knelt, and said, 
"0 heavenly Father of n.s all, wlio in the mid.st 
of thy manifold and merciful bounties bringest 
us into strong passes of anguish, which never- 
theless thou enablost us to go througii, look 
down,, we beseech thee, upon tliis tliy young 
and innocent servant, the (laughter that might 
have been, of my heart, — and enable her spirit 
to pass through the struggling bonds of mor- 
tality and be gathered into thy rest with those 
we love; — do, dear and groat God, of thy in- 
finite mercy; for wo are poor weak creature, s 
both young and old.” Hero her voice melted 
away into a breathing tearfulness; and after 
remaining on Jier kiiee.s a moment, .she rose, 
and looked upon tlio bod, and saw that the 
wo.ary smiling one w.as no more. 

Lekik Hunt. 


SONG. 

WHITTEN .I'OK AN INDLVN . AIK. . 

I arise from dreams of thee 
In the first sweet sleep of night, 
Wlien the winds are breathing low, 

And the stara are shining bright. 

I arise from dreams of thee, 

And a spirit iu my feet 
Hath led me, who knows iiow? 

To thy chamber window sweet. 

The wandering airs tluiy faint 
On. the dark, the silent stroiun, 

The Cli.ampak odours fail 
like sweet thoughts in a dream } 

The nightingale’s oomplaint 
It dio.s upon her heart, 

As I must die on thine, 

Beloved iis thou (U't ! 

O lift me from the grass 1 
I die, I faint, I fail ! 

Lot thy love in kisses rain 
On my lips and eyelids pale. 

My cheek is cold and white, alas 1 
My heart beats loud ami fast: 

0 I press it close to thine again, 

"Where it will break at last. 

. Shbi.x,ey. 


THE BELLE OF THE EALL-KOOM. 


THE BELLE OF THE BALL-EOOM.1 

Feiivs— years ago,— ero yet my dreams 
Had been of being wise or rvitt-y, — 

Ere I bad clone with writing themes, 

Or yirwiiecl o’er this infernal Chitty; — 
Years— years ago,— while all my joy 
"Was hi my fowHng-pieoe and filly, — 

In short, while I was yet a boy, 

I fell in love with Laura Lily. 

I saw her at tile County Ball : 

There, when the sounds of flute and fiddle 
Gave signal sweet in that old hall 
Of hands across and down the middle, 

Hera was the subtlest spell by far 
Of all that set young hearts romancing; 

She was our queen, onr rose, our star; 

And then she danced-— 0 Heaven, her dancing ! 

Dark was her hair, her hand was white; 

Her Vnico was exc^uisitely fender; 

Her eyes were full of liquid light; 

I never saw a waist so slender ! 

•Her every look, her every smile, 
iShot right and loft a score of arrows ; 

1 thought 'twas Venus fi'om herisl^ 

And wondered where she’d left her sparrows. 

She talked,— of politics or prayers,— 

Of Southey’s prose or Wordsworth’s sonnets, — 
Of danglers— or of dancing beai-s, 

Of battles— or the last new bonnets, 

By candlelight, at twelve o’clock. 

To me it mattered not a tittle; 

If those bright lips had quoted Locke, 

I might have thought they murmured Little. 

Through sunny May, through sultry June, 

I loved her with a love eternal; 

I spoke her praises to the moon, 

I wrote them to the Sunday JorumaU 
My mother laughed; I soon found out 
That imoient ladies have no feeling: 

My father frowned ; but how should gout 
See any happiness in kneeling? 

She WHS the daughter of a Dean, 

Kioh, fat, .and rather apoplectic; 

She had one brother, just thirteen, 

Wliose colour was extremely hectio; 

Her grandmothor for many a year 
Hud fed the paiash with her houiity; 

Her second cousin was a peer. 

And Lord-Lieutenant of the County. 


’ From the To«»« 0/ IFinftrap Mac/amrCh J^raed; 
London: Moxon and Co, 


But titles, and the three per cents., 

And mortgages, and great relations. 

And India bonds, and tithes, and rents, 

Oh what :i.ro they to love’s sousiitioiis? 

Black eyes, fair foreho:id, dusteri:ig lock.s— 
Such wealth, such lionouv.s, thipid ehooaes; 

Hu cares as little for the Stocks 
As Baron Hothsohild for the Muses. 

She sketched; the vale, the wood, the lieach. 
Grew lovelier from her pcuoil’s shading: 

She botanined; I envied each 
Young blossom in her boudoir fading; 

She warbled Handel; it w.a3 gra::d; 

She made the 0:it;dani jealou-s : 

She touched the ojgan ; I could stand 
For hours and hours to blow the hollows. 

She kept an album, too, at home, 

Well filled with all an aUnitii's glories; 
Paiuting.s of Imttertlies, and Itomc, 

Patterns for trimmings, Persian stories; 

Soft songs to J ulia’s cockatoo, 

! Fierce odes to Ihimine and to Shiughtei-, 

And autographs of Prince Ltsboo, 

And recipes for elder-water. 

And she was flattered, worshipped, bored; 

Her steps were watched, her dress was notodj 
Her poodle dog was quite adored. 

Her sayings were extremely (jnoted; 

She laughed, and every heart wa.s glad. 

As if the taxes wore abolished; 

She frowned, and every look was sad, 

As if the Oper:i were demolished. 

She smiled on many, just for fuu,— 

I k:icw tlnat there was nothing in it; 

I was the first — the only one 
Her heart had thought of for a minute. — 

I knew it, for she told me so, 

In plimse which wis divinely moulded; 

She wrote a charming hand,— and oh ! 

How sweetly all her notes were folded! 

Onr love was like moat other loves;— 

A little glow, a little shiver, 

A TOse-bnd, and a pair of gloves, 

And “Fly not yet” — upon the river; 

Some jealousy of some one’s heir, 

Some hopes of dying hmkou-hearted, 

A miniature, II lock of hair, 

The usual vows,— and then we parted, 

We parted; months and .years rolled by; 

Wo met iigaiii four auminors after: 

Our parting was all sob and sigh ; 

Our meeting was all mirth and laiighterr 
For in my heart’s most secret oell 
There had been many other lodgera; 

And she was not the ball-room’s Belle, 

But only— Mrs. Something Rogers 1 
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THE MAEQBISE. 


THE JIABQtTISB. 

[George Saiid(Mttdaitto AiiroreBupin, baron^sDiide- 
Taut), horn in Paris, l&t July, 1804; died at Nobant, 
Beifi, sfcii June, 1376. She was acknowledged. to be 
the greatest mndorn novelist of France. She pioduced 
a wasa of ronouices, plays, sketches, criticisms, jmm- 
phleis, and political articles. An English critic saysJ 
'‘Of all nioflcm French authors. George Hajid has 
added to flctkai, liaa annexed from the worlds of real- 
ity and of ijimgination, the greatest number of ori- 
ginal characters-Hif what Emerson calls new organic 
creations. 3Iorcover, George Sand is, after Rousseau, 
the only great French aiithor wlur hna looked directly, 
and lovingly into the hico of nature, and leftmed the 
secrets which skies and waters, fields and Jones, can 
tench to the heart that lovoa them.” Unfortunately 
the early novels of Geoi^c Soud created much scandal, 
whioh is not yet forgotten. It is a eourco of regrot 
that gouiiis so great should hnvo produced books which 
niuet bo avoitled. Amojjgst her best works are Indiana, 

Tlio Marquise de H. never -said brilliant 
tliin.es, altliouffli it is the rule in French litera- 
ture that every old ivonian shall .sparkle with 
wit. Her ignoraniie was extreme on all points 
which the contact of the world had not taiiijht 
her, and she had none of tlmt nicety of ex- 
pression, that exquisite penetration, that mar- 
vellous tact, wliich belong, it is said, to 
women who have seen all the different phases 
•of life and of society; she was blunt, heedless, 
•and Bometimes even cynical. She put to flight 
eveiy idea 1 had formed concerning the noble 
ladies of the olden time, yet she was a genuine 
marquise, and had seen the court of Louis XV. 
But as she was, even then, an exceptional 
■oharaeter, do not seek iir her history for a 
serious study of the manners of any epoch. 
Society seems to mo, at all times, so difficult 
either to know or to paint, that I prefer having- 
nothing to do with it. I shall ho satisfied 
with relating some of those personal anecdotes 
■which establish a sympathy between men of 
all societies and all times, 

I had never found mucli pleasure in the 
society of the lady. She seemed to me remark- 
able foi- nothi ug except her prodigious memory 
of the events of her youth, and the masculine 
lucidity with wliich she expre.sBcd her recolloe- 
tioiis. For the rest, she was, like all aged 
persona, forgetful of recent events, and indif- 
ferent to everything in which she had no per- 
sonal interest. 

Her beauty had not been of that piquant 
■order, which, lacking .splendour and regularity, 
caufwt please in itself; a woman so made 
learns to be witty, in order to be as beautiful 


as those who are more so. The marquise had 
had the misfortune to be unquestionably beau- 
tiful. I have seen her portrait, for, like all old 
women, she had the vanity to hang it up for 
exhihilion in her apartment. 

She was repre.sentoii in the cliaracter of a 
huntress nymph, with a low satin waist painted 
to imitate tiger-skin, sleeves of antique lace, a 
how of sandal- wood, and a crescent of pearls 
lighting up her hair. It was an adniirable 
painting, and, above all, im admirable woman, 
tall, slender, dark, with black eyes, austere 
and noble features, unsmiling deep-red Iip.s, 
and hands which, it w-as said, li.ad thnnvn the 
Frincoss of Lamballe into de.spair. Without 
lace, satin, or powder, she might indeed have 
seemed one of those fair and haughty nymphs 
who were fabled to appear to mortals in the 
depths of the tbrast or upon the solitary moun- 
tain side, only to di'ive them mad with pa.ssion 
and regret. 

N'evorthelcss, the marquise had made few 
conquests; according to her own account, she 
had boon thought dull and spiritless. The 
worn-out men of that time cared leas for the 
charms of beauty than for the allnromeuta of 
coquetry; women infinitely loss admired than 
she had robbed her of all her adorers, and, 
strange enough, she had soomod indifferent to 
her fate. The little she had told me of her 
life made me believe that her heart had had 
no youth, and that a cold sellishness had pa- 
ralyzed all ita faculties. Yet several sincere 
frionde surroundecl her old age, and she gave 
alms without ostentation. 

One evemn,g I found her oven more com- 
municative than usual; there was a good deal 
of .sadness in her thoughts. “My dear child,’' 
said she, "the Vieomto de Larrieux has just 
died of the gout. It is a great grief to mo, for 
I have been his friend those sixty years, jlnd 
then, there is Bomothing fi-ightful in so many 
deaths. His, however, -(vaa not surprising; 
ho w.a8 so old.” 

“What w;is his ago?” naked I. 

“Eighty -four years. I am eighty, hut I 
am not as infirm as he was, and I can hope to 
live longer, ifimporte! Several of my friends 
have gone tliis year, and although I toll myself 
that I am younger and Hlronger than any of 
them, I cannot help being- frightened when 1 
see my contempoi-iiries sinking around mo.” 

|, “And these," said I, “are the only regrets 
you feel for poor L.arrioux, a man who wor- 
shipped you for sixty years, who never ceased 
to, complain of your cruelty, and yet never 
revolted from his alleguuice. He was a model 
lover; there are no more such moil. ” 
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“My dear child,” ansivcreii the marquise, I 
“I see that you think me a cold and heartless 
Tvomaii. Perhaps you are. right; judge for 
yourself. I will tell you iny whole history, 
and, whatever opinion you may have of me, I, 
at least, shall not die without having made 
myself known to some one. Perhaps you will 
give me some mark of compassion which will 
soften the bitterness of my i-eeollection.s. 

“ Wlion 1 was .sixteen I left Saint Cyr, O'here 
1 had Been eduouted, to marry the Marquis dc 
li. He was fifty, but I dared not conqdain, 
for every one eongratnlated me on this .splen- 
did matcli, and all my portionless eompauions 
envied my lot. 

“I was never very In'ight, and at that time 
I was positively stupid; the education of the 
cloister had completely henuinbed my faculties. 

I left tlio convent with that silly ignorance of 
life and of the world which is fuoli.slily con- 
sidered a merit in .young girls, and which 
often results in the misery of their whole lives. 

“As a natural consequence, the experiem® 
brought me by my brief mamed life was 
lodged in bo narrow a mind that it was of no 
use to me. I learned, not to understand life, 
hut to doubt myself. 

“ I was a widow before I tvas .seventeen, and 
as soon as I was out of mourning I was .-.ur- 
Tounded with suitor.s. I was then in all tlio 
splendour of my beauty, and it wa.s generally 
admitted that there was not a fiice or a figure 
wliicli could be compared to mine. 

“But my husband, an old, worn-out, and 
dissipated man, who laid never shown me any- 
thing but irony and disdain, and who had only 
married me to obtain an oiReo promised with 
my hand, had left me such an aversion to 
marriage, that I could never be brought, to 
contract new ties. In my ignorance of life I 
fancied that all men reaembled him, and that 
in a second husband I should find M. do E.’s 
hard heart, liis pitiless irony, and that insult- 
ing coldness w'hioh iiad so deeply humiliated 
nio. This filial entrance into life had dispelled 
forme all the illusioms of youth. My heart, 
whicli perhaps was not naturally cold, with- 
drew into itself and grew full of suspicion . 

“ 1 was foolisli enough to tell my real feel- 
ings to several women of my acquaintance. 
They did not ; fail to divulge wdiai they had 
learned, and, without taking any account of 
the doubts and anguish of my heart, boldly 
declared that I despised all men. There is 
nothing wliioli men will not more readily par- 
don than, this feeling ; my lovers soon learned I 
to detest me, and continued their flatteries 
only in the hope of finding an oirporiunity to 


hold me up to ridicule. 1 .saw monkery .and 
treachery written upon every forehead, and my 
iiiLsanthropy increased every day. 

“About tills time there came to Pari.s from 
the province.^ a man who had neither talent 
nor any strong or pleasing quiilUy, but wlio 
possessed a frankness and upviglitness of feel- 
ing very rare among llie people with wliom I 
lived. Thi.s wa.s the Vieomte tic Lanioux. 
Ho was soon acknowledged to be my :mo,st 
favoured suitor. 

“He, poor follow, loved me in the .duccriry 
of lii.s soul. His .soul 1 Had lie a .“oul? lie 
wa.s one of those cold, prosaic men who have 
not even the elegance of vice or tlie brilUauec 
of falseliood. lie was struck only Ity my 
lieauty, and took no pains to discover ray 
lieavt. Tills was not disdain on his part, it 
was incapacity. Had ho fomitl in me tlie 
poiver of loving, ho would not liave known how 
to respond to it. 

“ I do not tliink tliat there ever lived a man 
more wedded to material things th.m poor 
Larrieux. Ho ate with delight, he fell asleep 
iu all the arra-diair.s, and the remainder of tlio 
time he took snuff. He was always occupied 
iu satisfying some appetite. I do not think 
lie had an idea a day. 

“And yet, my dear friend, will you believe 
it? I never liad tlie energy to got rid of himl 
For si.vly yeais he has been my torment. Con- 
stantly ofl’ended liy my repulses, yet cnn.stantly 
drawn to mo by the very ob.stacle.s I placed 
in tlie way of his pa.s.sion, ho has had for me 
the most faithful, tlie mo.st untiring, the ino.st 
wearisome love that ever man felt for woman.” 

“I am surprised,” said f, “that you never 
should liave met, in tlie course of your life, a 
man capaVdeof uuderslanding yon, and worthy 
of converting you to real love. Must we con- 
clude t)i.at the men of to-day are superior to 
those of the olden time?” 

“Th.at would he a great piece of vanity on 
your part,” answered .she, laughing. “I have 
little rea.sou to speak well of the men of my 
own time, yot I doubt whether you have inade 
much progress; Imt I will not raoralir.o. The 
cause of my misfortune was cutivcly in myself. 
I had not the sense to .judge. A wnman as 
proud as I was .should have posse,ssed a superior 
clmracter, and should have been aide to dis- 
tinguish at one glance among all the insipid, 
false, and insigniflcaiit men wlio surrminded 
me, one of tlioiso true and noble beings who 
are rare in every age. 1 was too ignorant, too 
narrow-minded, for this. As 1 have lived 
longer I have acquired more judgment, and I 
have learned that several of the objects of my 


hatred deserved far other feelings. But I was 
tlieri oid^ and my knowledge came too late.” 

“ Ami while yon were young,” I vtyoined, 
"were you never templed to make a second 
trial? Was this deep-rooted aversion never 
shaken? It is strange.” 

Tim marquise was silent, then h.tsUly laying 
her gold anuff-hoi on tlie table; 

"I iiave begun my confession,” said she, 
"and I will acknowledge everything. Listen! 
Once, only once in. my life, I have loved, hut 
loved a, s none (wer loved, with a love .as pas- i 
sionate and mdoinitable as it was imaginative 
and tdeal. For yon see, my child, you young i 
men think you understand women, and you i 
know nothing about them, .if many old women i 
of ciglity were friinfcly to tell you the history 
of tlioir lives, you would perhap-s find that the 
feminine soul contains sources of good and j 
evil of which you have no idea. And now, 
guess wliat was the rank of the man for whom 
I entirely last my head — I, a marehioiiess, and 
eac pTOttdev ami haughtier than every other?” 

“The King of Prance, or the baiipliin, 
Louis XV,r.” 

"Oh, if you begin in that manner, you will 
be tliree hours before you reach my lover. I 
prefer to toll you at once. Ho was an actor.” 

"A king notwilhstonding, I inmgine.” 

"The noblest, the most elegant that ever 
trod the boards. You ai'o not amaaed?” 

"Kot much. I have heard that even when 
the prejudices of caste wore most powerful in 
France, such ill-assorted passions were not 
rare.”,: 

"Those ill-assorted passions were not tole- 
rated by the world, I can assure you. The 
first time 1 .saw him I expressed my admira- 
tion. to tlio Countess de Ferrifircs, who happened 
to be beside me, and she answered; ‘Do not 
speak so warmly to any one but me. You 
would bo ernolly taunted were you suspected 
of forgetting that in tlio eyes of a woman of 
rank an actor can never be a man.’ 

"Aliidiime do Porribres’ words remained in 
my mind, I know not why, At that time this 
contemptuous tone .seemed to me absurd, and 
this fear of committing myself a piece of ma- 
iioions hypocrisy. 

" .His name was Lclio; he was by birth an 
Italian, but spoke Frcneh admirably. He may 
iiavc been thirty-five, iilthongh upon the stage 
he often seemed less than twenty. He played 
Corneille better than lie did Raeine, but in 
both.ho was inimitable.” 

“1 am .surprised,” said I, interrupting the 
marquise, “ th.at his name should not appear 
in the annals of dramatic talent.” 


“He was never famous,” answered she, "and 
was appreciated neither by the court nor the 
town. I have heard that he was outrageously 
hissed when he first appeared. Afterwards ho 
was valued for his sensibility, his fire, and tlie 
efforts he made to improve himself. Ho was 
tolerated, .and somotime.s applauded, but, on 
the whole, he was always considered an actor* 
without taste. 

“In those days tragedy was played ‘ properly f 
it was necessary to die with tasta, to fail grace- 
fully, and to have an air of good breeding even 
in giving a blow. Dramatic art was modelled 
upon the usages of good society, and the diction 
. and gestures of the actors were in harmony 
with tlio hoops and hair-powder which even 
then disfigured Phbdre and Clyteimiestra. I 
had never aqipreciated tlie defects of this school 
of art. My reflections did not carry me far; I 
only knew th,at tragedy wearied me to death. 

I bravely endured it twice in the week, for it 
was the fashion to like it; but I listened W'ith 
•so cold, and constrained an air that it woa 
generally said I was insensible to the charms 
of fine poetry. 

“One evening, after a ratlior long absence 
from I’ari.s, I wont to the C'omddio Franpdso 
to see Ze Cicl Lelio had been admitted to 
thi.s theatre during my stay in the country, 
.and I saw him for the first time. He played 
Rodrigue. I was deeply moved by the very 
first tones of his voice. It was penetrating 
ratherthan sonorous, but vihratlug and strongly 
necentuated. His voice was imich crilicixed. 
That of the Cid was suppo.sod to lie deep and 
powerful, just us all the heroes of antiquity 
were supposed to be tall and strong'. A king 
who w.aa hut five feet six could not wear the 
diadem; it would have been contrary to the 
decrees of taste. 

"Lelio was small and slonder; Mg beauty 
was not that of the features, hut lay in the 
nobleness of bis forelioad, the irresistible grace 
of his attitude, the careless ease of his inovo- 
nients, the proud and melancholy expression 
of his face. I never .saw in a statue, in a 
painting, in a man, so pure and ideal a eapa- 
. city for beauty. The word efiom should liavo 
been invented for him; it helonged to ail his 
ivords, to all his glances, to all his motions. 

I “What shall Isay? Itwasindeeiia'charm’ 
.which he throw aronnd me. This man, who 
stepped, spoke, moved, without system or af- 
fectation, who sobbed with his he, art ad much 
as with his voice, who forgot himself to beeomo 
identified with his passion; this man, in whom 
the body seemed wasted and shattered by the 
soul,, and a single one of whose glances eon- 
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tained all tlie lovo I had failed to find in real 
life, exercised over me a really magnetic porrer. 
He liad not been born in an age wliicli could 
give bim sympathy and fame; I alone could 
follow and understand him, and he wtB for 
five years my king, my life, my love. 

“ I could no longer live without seeing him; 
he ruled, he governed me. To me he was not 
•a man, but in a difteront sen-se from that of 
Mme. de Ferritros. To me. he was much more: 
Ilia waa an intelleotual power, which formed 
my soul at its will. Soon I was . unable to 
conceal tho impression he made upon me. I 
gave up my box at the ComSdie Framjaiae in 
■order not to betray myself. I pretended I had 
become pious, and that in the evening I went 
to pray in the churehe.a. Instead of that I 
dressed myiielf ns a workwoman, and mingled 
with the common people, that I might- listen 
to him unconstrained. At last I bribed one of 
the employes Of the theatre and obtained po.s- 
session of a little hidden comer where no one 
could see me, and which I reached by a side 
corridor. As an additional precaution, I 
dressed myself as a aehool-boy. Tho follio.s I 
committed fur a man ivith whom I had never 
exchanged a word or a glance, had for me all 
the charms of my.itery and all the illu.sioii.s of 
happiness. When the hour for the theatre 
aounded in the large clock of my drawing-room, 
1 was seized with violent palpitations. Wlulo 
my carriage was getting ready I tried to col- 
lect, to control myself ; and if Laia-ieux hap- 
pened to be with me, I was hansh and rude to 
him, to send him away. I used infinite art to 
rid myself of all other intruders. The ingeuuUy 
with which this theatrical passion inspired mo 
i,s inoredihlo. I must have had great ilisslmu- 
lation and great tact to liavo hidden it for five 
years from Liirrienx, who wa.s tho most jealous 
of men, and from all the malicious people who 
■surrounded me. 

"I mitst toll you tiiat instead of struggling 
■against this i-iassiau, I yielded to it with eager- 
ness, with delight. It was so purel Why 
should I have blushed for it? It gave me hew 
life; it initiated me into all the feelings I had 
wlMied to experience; it almost made mo a 

“I ivas happy, I was proud to feel myself 
thrill and tremble. The first time my dormant 
■heart beat aloud was to me a triumph. I 
learned to pout, to laugh, to be playful and 
-capricious. It was remarked that T grew 
handsomer every day, that my dark eye soft- 
ened, that my smile was more expressive, that 
what I said was truer and had more meaning 
than could have been expected. 


I “ My recollections of this period of my life 
j arc diaeounected, for their number ovorwlielma 
! me. As I tell them to you, it seems to me 
I that I grew young again, and that my heart 
j heats once more at tho name of Lelio, I have 
[ just told you that when I heard the clock strike 
! I trembled with joy and impatience. Even 
j now I seem to feel the delicious oppiession 
[ which used to overwlielm me at the .soimd of 
I that clock. Since then, through the vicissi- 
I tudes of fortune I have come to find inytclf 
veiy happy hi tlie po.sse.s.sion of a few small 
rooms in the Mainis. Well, of myinagnifleent 
t house, my ariatoeratic fauhourii. and ray past 
splendour, 1 regret only that wiiich could have 
I recalled to mo tIio.se days of love and dreams. 
1 have saved from the general niin some pieces 
of furniture which belonged to mo at that time, 
i and which I look upon with as nmeh emotion 
I as if the hour for the theatre were about to 
strike and my horses were pawing at the door. 
Oh, my child, never love as I loved. It is a 
storm wiiich death alone can quell! 

“Tlien I started, young, py, and happy. 
I learned to take pleasure in heing young, 
ivealtliy, and beautiful. Happiness revealed 
itself through eveiy sense, by every pore. 
.Seated in my coacli, my feet buried in fure, I 
could .see myself reflected in the mirror in 
front of me. The costume of that time, which 
has since been so much laughed at, was of 
extraordinary rieline.ss and splendour. When 
arranged with taste, and modified in its exag- 
gerations, it endowed a bojiutiful woman with 
dignity, a softness, a grace, of which tho por- 
traits of that time can give you no idea. A 
woman, clotlicd in thi.s panoply of feathers, 
•silks, and flowers, was obliged to move slowly. 
I have seen very fair women in white rohes 
with long trains of watered silk, their hair 
I powdered and dre.ssed with wdiite plumes, who 
might without hyperbole have been compared 
to swans. De.spile all Ron.s.soau lias .said, tliose 
enormous folds of .satin, that profusion of mus- 
lin, which enveloped a slender little body as 
down euvelop.5 the dove, made us xe.siimble 
bird.s rather than a'aap.s. Long wing.s of lace 
foil from our -arms, and our ribbons, our dresses, 
and our jewels wore variegated with the most 
brilliaut colours. Balancing oursolvo.s in our 
little high-heeled shoes, ,wo seeined to fear to 
touch the earth, and we walked witli the dis- 
dainful circumspection of a I ittle bird on the 
edge of a brook. 

"At the time of which I am spe.aking blond 
powder began to be worn, and gave tho hair a 
light and soft colour. This mefhod of modi- 
fying the crude shades of the hair gave softness 
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to t he faiie, and an extraordinary brilUaiico to 
till! eyes. Tlie forehe.ad iraa completely un- 
covered, it.s outline melted insensibly into the 
piile shades of the h,uir; it thus .i,piiearod 
higher .'iiitl bro,ader, and .all women had .a mil- 
jest, ic air. It ivas then the fashion to dreiis 
the hair low, with large eiirls thrown hack .and 
i'alling on the neck. This was very becoming 
to me, and I was celebrated for the toste and 
mugniiieence of my di’Cas. I sometimes wore 
red velvet trimmed witli grebe-skin, sometimes 
wliite satin edged with tiger-skin, sometimes 
iilac (lama.-^k shot with silver, with white 
fcatiier.s iirid pearls in my iiair. Thus attired 
T would pay a few visits until the hour for tho 
seconil piece iit tlio theatre, for Lelio never 
played in the first. 

•'I ci-cated a Ben.sation wherever I appeared, 
and, when i again found myself in my car- 
ri.sgo, I contomphated ivith much pleasure the 
reflected image of the woman ivho loved Lelio, 
and might have been beloved by him. Until 
then, the only pte.asurc 1 had found in being 
beautiful lay in the jealousy I exoitod. But 
from the moment that i loved, I hegaii to 
enjoy ray beauty for its own sake. It was all 
I had to offer Lelio as a compon-sation for tho 
triumphs whieli wore denied him in Paris, and 
I loved to think of the pride and joy this poor 
actor, so misjudged, so laughed at, would feci, 
were he told that the Marquise de R. Imd dedi- 
cated her heart to him. 

'‘These were but dreams, however, as brief 
as they were beautiful. Aa aoeu as luy thoughts 
aaatimed aome consistency, a* soon aa they took 
the form of any plan whatever, I had the for- 
titude to suppress them, and all the pride of 
rank reasserted its empire over my soul. You 
aeom stirpriaed at this, I will explain it by- 
and-hy. Let me still linger in tho magic 
world of my recollectiona. 

"About eight o'clock my can-iage stopped 
at the little church of the Ciumelites, near the 
Luxembourg, and X sent it away, for I was 
supposed to attend the religious lectures which 
were given there at that hour. But I only 
eroiised tho eluireU and the garden, and came 
out , in another street, i went to the garret of 
a young needlewoman named Plorcnoe, who 
was devoted to me. 1 locked my .self up in her 
room, and joyfully laid aside all my adom- 
nieui-a to don the black, sqnare-ent coat, the 
sword and wig of a young college provisor. 
Tall as [ was, with my dark complexion and 
inofttmsive glance, 1 really had the awkward, 
hypooritical look of a little priestling who had 
stolen to the pla,y. I took a haokney-coaeh, 
and hastened to hide myself in my little hox 


at the theatre. Then my joy, my terror, my 
impatience cea-sed. A profound calm descended 
upon me, and I remained until tho rising of 
the curtain as if absorbed in the oxpaotation 
of a great solemnity. 

"As the vulturo surround.? tho partridge in 
his magnetic flight, and holds her panting and 
motionless in tho magic circle he desoribea 
above her, the ,sonl of Lelio, that great soul of 
a poet and tragedian, enveloped all my facul- 
ties, and plunged me into a torpor of admira- 
tion. I listened, my hand,? claspd upon my 
knees, my chin upon tho front of tho box, and 
my forehead bathed in perspiration, 1 hardly 
breathed; the crude light of the lamps tortured 
my eye.s, which, dry and burning, ivere fastened 
on his every gesture, his every step. I wished 
to seize Ms least breath, the slightest shadow 
upon his brow. His feigned emotions, Ida 
siranl.ated misfortunes, impressed me as if they 
were real. I could hardly distinguish between 
truth and illusion. To mo, Lolio no longer 
existed; lie was Rodrigue, Bajazot, Hippolyte. 

I hated his onoraies; I trembled at his dangers ; 
his sorrows drew from me floods of tears; and 
when, he died I was oompollod to stifle niy 
screams with my hauclkoroiuef. Batwoeu tho 
acta I sank down oxhiiustod in the back part 
of my box; I wa.s aa one dead until the meagre 
tones of the orchestra warned me that the 
curtain was about to rise again, Then I 
sprang up, full of strength and ardour, to ad- 
mire, to fool, to weep. How much freshness, 
poetry, and youth there was in that man’s 
talent! That whole generation must havb been 
of ice not to have fallen at his I'fcot. 

"And yet, altlimigh he offended every con- 
ventional idea, although he could not adapt 
himself to the tastoof that silly public, although 
he scandalized the women by the carelessness 
of his dross and deportment, and displeased 
the men by his contempt for their foolish e.x- 
actions, there were moments when, by an 
irrcsistiblo fascination, by the power of his oyo 
and his voice, ho held the whole of this un- 
grateful publio .as if in the hollow of his hand, 
and compelled it to .applaud and to tremble. 
This happened hut seldom, for the entire .spirit 
of an age cannot be suddenly changed; but 
when it did happen, the applause was frantic. 
It seemed as if the Parisians, subjugated by 
Ids genius, wished to atone for all their injus- 
tice. As for me, I believed that this man had 
at times a supernatural power, and that those 
who most bitterly despised him were compelled 
to swell his triumph in spite of themselves. 
In truth, at sneh times the Oomfidie Pran^aiso 
seemed smitten with in adness, and the speeta- 
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tors, on leaving the theatre, irere .amazed to 
remember that they had applauded Lelio. As 
for me, I seized the opportunity to give full 
career to my emotion; I slvouted, I rvept, 1 
passionately called his name. Happily for 
me, my •weak voice -ivas drowned in the storm 
which raged around me, 

"At other times he was hissed ■when he 
seemed to me sublime, and then I left the 
theatre, my heart full of rage. Those nights 
■ivere the most dangerous for me. 1 ■was vio- 
lently tempted to seek him out, to weep -with 
him, to cur.se the age in ■which we lived, and 
console him by oftei-ing' him my eutbusumm 
and my love. 

“One ovoning, as I left the theatre by the 
side passage which led to my box, a small, 
slender niaii passed in front of me, and turned 
into the street. One of the Htiigo-earpenters 
took ofl' iris bat and Biwl: ‘Good evening, 
Monsieur helio.’ Eager to obtain a near view 
of this extraordinary man, I ran .after him, 
crossed the street, and, forgetting the danger to 
■tvbieh I exposed myself, followed him into a 
caK. Eortnnately, it was not one in ivhich I 
tras likely to meet any one of my oivn rank. 

“■Whon, by the light of a smoky Lamp, I 
looked at Lelio, I thought I hud been mistaken 
and had followed another man. H e was at least 
thirty-iive, sallow', withered, and worn-out. 
He was badly dressed, ho looked vulgar, spoke 
in a hoarae broken voice, shook hands with 
the meaiie.st wretche.s, drank brandy, and 
sw'ore horribly. It was not until I had heard 
his name repeated sevenal times that I felt 
sure that ■fchia was the divinity of the theatre, 
the interpreter of the great Corneille. I could 
recognize none of tho.se charms which had .so 
fascin.ated me, not even his glance, so proud, 
80 ardent, and so sad. His eye was dull, dead, 
almost stupid; his strongly .accentuated pro- 
nunciation .seemed ignoble when he called to 
the waiter, or talked of gambling and taverns. 
He walked badly, he looked vulgar, and the 
paint was only half-wiped from his cheeks. It 
was no longer Hippolyte — it was Lelio. The 
temple W'as empty ; the oracle was dumb ; the 
divinity had become a man, not even a man — 
an aotor. 

" He went out, and I sat stnpified, without 
even presence of mind enough to drink the hot 
spiced wine I had called for. AYhen I remem- 
bered w'bere I was, and perceived the insulting 
glances which wore fixed upon me, I became 
frightened. It was the first time 1 had ever 
found myself in such an equivocal position and 
in such immediate contact with people of that 


"'I rose and tried to e.scaiio, but forgot to 
pay my reckoning. The waiter ran after me: 

I was terribly asliamed: I was obliged to re- 
turn, enter into explanations at the desk, and 
endure all the mocking and suspicious looks 
which were turned upon me. When I left I 
thought I was followed. In vain 1 looked for 
a hackney-coach; there were none remaining 
in front of the theatre. I constantly hoard 
heavy steps echoing my own. Tremitling, I 
j turned my head, and recognized a tall, ill- 
lookiiig fellow whom I had noticed in one 
corner of the caffi, and who h.ad very much 
the air of a .sf)y or something worse. He 
spoke tome; I do not know wiiat he said; 1 
was too much frightened to hear, but 1 bad 
still presence of mind enough to rid myself of 
him. The boldness which terror gives trana- 
foimod me into a heroine. I struck him in 
the face with my eane, and, leaving him 
.stunned at my audacity, I started away .swift 
as an arrow, and did not stop till I reached 
Florence’s little gawet. Wlien I awoke the 
next morning in my bed with its wadded curs 
taims and coromal of pink feathers, I almost 
thought I had ih'camed, and felt greatly mor- 
tified when I recollected the di.sillusion.s of the 
previous night. 1 thought myself thoroughly 
cured of my love, and I tried to rejoice at it, 
but in vain, I was filled rvitb a niort.al regret, 
the weariness of life again entered my heart, 
the world had not a pleasure which eoulii 
charm me. 

“Evening came, but brought no more bene- 
ficent emotions. Society seemed to me insipid. 

I wont to church, listened to the evening 
lecture with the determination of becoming 
pious; I caught cold, and came homo quite ill. 

“I remained in bed several days. The 
Comtesse de Ferribres came to see me, assured 
me that I h.ad no fever, that lying .still made 
me ill, that I must amuse myself, go out, go to 
the the.atre. She compelled me to go with her 
to see ‘Ciima.’ ‘You no longer go to the 
theatre,’ said she to me; ‘your health ia un- 
dermined by j’onr piety and the dulness of 
your life. You hare uot seen Lelio for some 
time; he is improved, and bo is now sometimes 
.applauded. I tliiuk ho m.ay some (bay become 
very tolerable. ’ 

“I do not know why I allowed myself to be- 
persuaded. However, as I waa completely 
disenchanted with Lelio, I thought I no 
longer ran any risk in braving his fascina- 
tions in public. I dressed myself with exces- 
sive brilliance, and, in a great procenlum 
box, fronted ,a danger in which I no longer 
believed. 
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"But thd danger was never more imminent-. 
Lello was .suldime, and I had never been more 
in love #ivith Mm. My iceent .adventure 
scorned tint a clruam. 1 could not believe that 
l.elio was other than he seemed upon the 
stiigfl. In .^pite of myself, I yielded to the 
-tomliio agitations into which . ho had the 
power of till-owing me. My face was bathed 
in tears, and I wiis compelled to cover it with 
my hiindkeichief. In the disorder of my mind 
1 wiped off my ronge and my patches, and the 
Comte.sse de Ferrihres advised me to retire to 
the back of iny box, for my emotion was 
creating a sensation in tbe house. I fortu- 
nately had the skill to make every one believe 
that it was the playing of Mdlle. Hippolyte 
Clairoii which affected me so deeply. She was, 
in my opinion, a very cold and foimal actress, 
too superior perhaps to her profession, as it 
was then understood; but her manner of saying 
' Toue fma,’ in 'Binna,’ had given her a groat 
reputation. 

"It uniat be said, liowovor, that wlion she 
played with Leiio she outdid herself. Although 
she took pains to proclaim Iier share in the 
fashionable contempt fur his method of acting, 
she consciously tfeit the influence of Iiia gcuins, 
and was inspired by him when the passion of 
the scene placed them in i-elation. 

"That, eveuing Lolio noticed me either on 
account of my dress or my emotion; for I saw 
him, when ho was not acting, bend over one of 
the spectators who, at that opoeh, sat upon the 
stage, ami inquire my name. I gnessed his 
question by the manner they both looked at 
■mei My heart beat almost to sui&cation, and 
' I noticed during the play that ijclio's eyos 
turned several times towards me. Wiat would 
I not have given to liearwhat the Cheviilior 
de Brt‘tilki'j whom he had questioned, had 
said to him about me! Bclio’s face did not 
indicate the nature of the information he had 
received, for ho was obliged to retain the 
e-xprossion suited to his part. I knew this 
BiStillac ven- slightly, and I could not imagine 
whether he would speak well or ill of me. 

"That night I understood, for the first 
time, the nature of tho passion which enchained 
mo to Leiio. It was a passion jmrcly intel- 
lectual, purely ideal, It was not liim I lovwl, 
but those heroes of aneiont times who,sa sjn- 
s cerity, whose fidelity, whose tenderness he 
knew how to represent; with him, and by him, 

I u.i» carried back to an epoch of forgotten 
virtues, I was proud enough to think that in 
those (lays I should not have been misjudged 
and hated, aud that 1 should not have been 
reiluced to loving a phantom of the footlights. 


Leiio was to me but the shadow of tho Cid, 
the representative of that antique chivalric 
love now ridiculed in France. The man, the 
actor, I did not fear, for I iiad seen him; I 
could love him only upon tho stage. My Leiio 
was a fictitious being wlio had no cxistoneo 
outside the theatre. The illusions of tlie .stage, 
the glare of the footlights, were a part of fclie 
being whom I loved. Witliout them he was 
nothing to me, and laded like a star before the 
brightness of day. I had no desire to sec him 
off the boards; I should have been in despair 
had I met him. It would liavo been to me 
like contemplating the ashes of a great man. 

" One evening as I wa.s going to tho Carmelite 
church with the intentiou of loavirig it by the 
opposite door, I perceived that I was followed, 
aud became convincoil that henceforth it would 
lie almost impossible to conceal the object of 
my nocturnal expeditioiis. I decided to go 
publicly to the theatre. I acquired by degrees 
enough hypoeriay to hide my feelings, and be- 
sides, I began to protas a warm adiniration 
for Mdlle. Hippolyte Cloffou, which aoeounted 
suffielently for the emotion I slunvod. I was 
now under greater constraint, and, compelled 
as I was to bo perpetually conaokma of myself, 
my cnjo,yment became leas poignant and pro- 
found. Hut this circumstance involvadanotlier, 
which soon eatiibliahod a complete compensa- 
tion. Leiio saw me and watched me; my 
beauty had struck him, my sensibility flattered 
him. His attention sometimes wandered so 
much as to di.spIe,iHe the public. Soon 1 could 
no longer doubt. He was madly in lovo with 

"My box had pleased tho Princesso do 
Vaudemout. 1 gave it up to her, and took for 
myself a smaller one, less in view of tho bonso, 
and bettor situated. I was almost upon the 
stage, I did not lose one of LoUo’s glances; 
aud he could look at, mo witliout its lieing seen 
by tho public. But I no longer needed to catch 
his eye ill order to understand all hia feolhigs. 
Tho sound of his voice, his sighs, tlie expres- 
sion which he gave to certain vorse.s, certain 
words, told me that he was speaking to mo, I 
was the happiest and proudest of vvmnen, for then 
it wa.s tho hoi-o, not the actor, who loved mo. 

"After two years of an unknown and soli- 
tai-y love, cherished in the depths of my own 
sonl, throe winters passed over this same love, 
now shared by him; yet never a look, a glance 
of mine gave Leiio reason to hope for anything 
beyond this myateriams and tacit corrospond- 
enee. I .have since heard that Leiio often 
followed me in my walks and drives; so little 
did I desire to see him outside the theatre. 
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liiiil. I nuver porceivud it. Of tlic eighty ycara But, no; to think so were to pre.sume ton much, 
1 liiive iiiinscil in tlie wnrld, tho.se five ure the No, madam, I do not believe it ; you never 
only ones in which I really lived. thought of me. Yon felt the versus of the 

“One day I read in Me reur« de France great Corneille, you ideutified your.iclf with 

the name of n new actor engaged at the Comddie the noble pas-sions of tragedy; that was all. 
Franvaiae to rcjjlace Lelio, who was about to And I, madman that I was, I dared to tliink 
leave France. This aiinoiinecment was a mortal that my voice alone .sometimes awoke your 
blow tunic. I cyiild not coiicoivolanv I should .syinpatliic.s, th:it my heart echoed in yours, 
exist when deprived of these emotions, this life that between you and me there wa.s something 
of passion and storm. This event gave an more than between me and the public. Oh, 
immense development to my love, and was my madne.s5 was arraat, hut it W'as sweet! 
avell nigh niy ruin. Leave me my illusions, xuad;ini; what are they 

"I no longer struggled with myself; I no to you? Do you fear that I .should boast of 
longer .sought to .stiile at once all thoughts them? By what right should I do so, and who 
■contrary to the dignity of iny rank. I re- would believe me? I should only make myself 
gi'otted tliat he was not what he apiicared upon the laughing-stock of sensible people. Leave 
the stage; I wished him a.s young and handsome me this conviction; it ha.s given me more joy 
as he seemed each night before the footlights, than the severity of the public has caused me 
that I might sacrifiee to him all my pride, all sorrow. Let me bless you, let me thank you 
my pre^judioes. upon my knees, for the sensibility whicli I 

"While I was in this state of irresolution, I have discovered in your soul, and which no 
received a letter in an unknown hand. It is other soul has ever shown me; for the tears 
the only love-letter I have ever kept; though which I have seen you shed for my fictitious 
Lari'ieux has written me innumerable protesta- sorrows, and which have often riiisccl my in- 
tions, and I havo received a thousand perfumed spi ration aImo.st to delirium; for the timid 
declarations from a hundred others, it is the glance-s which sought, at least I believed so, to 
only real love-letter that was over sent me.” console me for the eoldmBs of my audienoe. 

The Marquise rose, oimned with an untrem- Oh, why wore you born to pomp and .splendour! 
Wing hand an inlaid casket, and took from it Why am 1 an obscure and nameless artist! 
a crumpled worn-out letter, which I read with Why have I not richo.s and the favour of the 
difticulty, public, that I might exchange them for a 

“ Madam, am certain that yon wall feel name, for one of those tilte which I liiive 
nothing but contempt for this letter; you will hitherto disdained, and which, perhaps, would 
not oven deem it worthy of your anger. But, permit mo to aspire as high as you arc placed! 
to a man falling into an al)ye.s, what matters Once 1 deemed the di.stinetions conferred upon 
one more stone at the bottom? You will talent superior to all others. To what purpo.se, 
think me mad, and you will be right. Yon thought 1, i.s a man a chevalier or a inaivjiua 
will perhap.s pity me, for yon will not doubt but to he the sillier, the vainer, and the more 
my sincerity. However humble your piety iirsolent? 1 hated the pride of men of rank, 
may have made you, you will understand the c-v- and thought I should be sufficiently avenged 
tent of my despair; you mu-st already know how for their disdain if my genius rahod me above 
mnchevilaiul ho7v much (loodymtr eyes can do. them. Dre.am.s and delusionsalll my, strength 
"If yon give one compassionate thought, if, has not equalled my mad ambition. I Iiave 
to-night at the theatre, I perceive upon yom- remained olisuure; I have done wor.se~I liave 
features a slight e.vpres,sion of pity, I .shall be touched succe.ss, and allowed it to e.ica]ie me. 
less wrotclied when 1 depart; I shall bear with I thought mysclt groat, and 1 was cast down 
me a memory which may give me strength to to the dust; I imagined that I was almo-t 
live far from Prance, and there pursue my siddime, and I w'as condemned to bo ridiculous, 
arduous ami baiTon career. Pate took me — me and my audaciou.s dream.s — 

" But you must loiow this already, madam; and crushed me as if I had been a reed! I am 
it is impossible that the violent emotions I a mo.st wretched man ! 
have betrayed upon the stage, my cries of wrath "But I committed my greatest folly when 

and despair) have twenty times revealed to you I cast iny eyc.s beyond that row of lights which, 
my passion. You cannot have lighted all marks between me and the rest of society a 
thuse fiames without being conscious of what line of invincible separation. It is to me the 
yon did. Perhaps you jdayed with me as a circle of Popilins. l,an.aetnr, I dared to raise 
tiger with his prey; perhaps the spectacle of my eyes and fasten them upon a beautiful 
sny folly and my tortures were your pastime, woman — upon a woman, young, lovely, und of 
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liigh rank; for yon are all this, madam, aad 
1 kiioir it. The world aoeuses you of coldness 
and f)f exaggerated piety. I alone understand 
yoii. Vour first smile, your first tear, suffi- 
ciently disproved the absm-d fables which the 
Chevaiiw de Brhtillac repeated against yon. 

"But, then, what a destiny is yours! What 
fatality weighs upon you as upon me, that in 
the inkkt of a society so brilliant, which calls 
itself .•io enlightened, you should have found 
only the heart of a poor actor to do jmu 
juKtice! hi'othing will deprive me of the sad 
and consoling thought, that had we been born 
in the Eame rank, yon would have been mine 
ill spite of my rivals, in spite of niy own in- 
feriority. You would have been compelled to 
acknowledge that there is in mo something 
greater than their wealth and then- titles — ^^the 
power of loving you. , “Lbuo.” 

‘"I'his letter,^' continued the Marquise, 
“was of a character very umisual at the time 
it wa.s mitten, and seemed to me, notwith- 
standing .some touches of tlicatric.al declamation 
at the beginning so powerful, so true, so full 
of freiSh bold passion, that I was overwhelmed 
by it. The pride which still struggled within 
mo faded away. I would have given all the 
remaining days I had to live for one hour of 
Such love. 

"I will not tell you of my nuxiety, my un- 
certainty, ray terror; I could not recollect them 
with any coherence. I anaivered in these 
words, as nearly as I can remember; — 

‘"I do not accuse you, Leilo; I aceuao 
De,stiay, i do not pity yon alone; I pity myself 
also. Ifoither pride nor prudence shall m.alce 
mo deny you the consohition of believing that 
I have felt a preference for you. Keep it, for 
it i.s the only one I can offer yon. I can never 
consent to seo yon.’ 

“Kext day I received a note which I hastily 
read and threw into the fire, to prevent Lar- 
rieux from seeing it, for he oamo suddenly 
upon 1110 while I was reading it. It road thus; 

" 'Madam, — I must .see jmu or I must die. 
Onee--oni’e only, hut for a single hour, if such 
isyoiirwill. Why should you fear an interview, 
since you trust my honour and my prudence? 
Madam, I know who you are; I am well aware 
of your piety, of tlio austerity of your life. I 
am not fool enough to hope for anything but a 
word of comp.iasion, but it must fall from yoilr 
own lip.s. My heart must receive and bear it 
away,: or my heart must break. ‘Leho.’ 

“ I must say in my own praise, for a genc- 
ifaus and magnanimous trust, is always praise- 
wortliy, that not for a moment did 1 fear that 
Lelio would betray the trust I placed in him. 


" I believed implicitly in the humility, in 
the sincerity of Lelio. Besides, I had ample, 
reason to trust my own strength. I re.solved 
to see him. I hiid completely forgotten his 
faded features, his low'-hred maimers, his, 
vulgar aspect; I recollected only the fascina- 
tion of his genius, his letters, ,aml his love. I 
answered; 

'"I will see you. Bind some secure place, 
but hope for nothing but for what you have 
asked. Should yon seek to abuse my trust, 
you would be a vilUiin, and I bIiouUI not fear 
you.’ 

" Answer; 

“ ‘Your trust would .save you from the base.st 
of villains. You will see, madam, that Lelio 

is not unworthy of it. 'J.’ho Duke lias. 

often been good enough to offer me the use of 
his house iit the Hue de Yalois, Deign, to go 
thither after the play.’ 

“Some explanations and directions as to the 
locality of the houso followed. 

"I received this note at four o’clock. The 
whole negotiation had occupied but a day. I 
had spent it iii wandering through the llouSO' 
like one distmetod; 1 was in a fever. This, 
rapid succession of events hove mo along as in 

“When I had made the fin.al doeisioh, when, 
it w!is impossible to draw back, I sank flown.. 
upon my ottoman, breathle.vR and disisy. 

“I ivas really ill. A surgeon was sent for, 
and I was bled. I told my servants not to. 
mention my iiidisposition. to any one; for I 
dreaded tlia intruRion of oflloioUR advisers, and 
Wits determined not to bo prevented from going" 
out that night. 

•• I throw myself upon my bod to await t.lio. 
appointed limir, and gave orders that no vlsilora. 
.should ho admitted. 

"The blood-letting had relieved and weakened 
lao; I sank into a great depression of spirits, 
All my illusions vaiiished with the oxoitement 
whieli had aecompniiied iny fever. Koasoii. 
and memory returned; I remembered my dis- 
enchantment in the coffea-bonBe, and Lelio’s. 
wretched appearance there; I prepared to blmsh 
for my folly', and to fall from the height of my 
deceitful visions to a bare and doapicaiilo reali ty. 

I no longer nndoTatood bow it had been po.ssible 
for me to consent to exchange my heroic and 
romantic tenderness for the revulsion of feeling 
which awaited me, and the sense of shame 
which would henceforth poison all my rooolloo- 
tions. I . bitterly regretted what 1 had done; 

I wept my illusions, my love, and that future 
of pure and soorat joys which I was about to 
^ forfeit. Above .ill, I mourned for Lelio, whom. 



liijjli Muk; foi' yon are all this, rnadam, and 
I know it. The world aceiises you of coldness 
and of exa.ir!;oriitod piety. I alone understand 
you. Yoitr tlrst .smile, your first tear, suffi- 
ciently ilispvovej the ahanrd fables which the 
Chevalier de Brfitillae repeated against you. 

“But, then, what a destiny is .yours! What 
fiifality weigh.s upon you as upon me, that in j 
the midst of a society so brilliant, which calls 
itself eo onli.ffhtcned, you should have found 
only tlie lioart of a poor actor to do yon 
justice! Nothing will deprive me of the sad 
and consoling thought, that had we been bom 
in the same rank, j’on would have been mine 
in .spite of iny rivals, in spite of my own in- 
feriority. You would have been compelled to 
acknowledge th.it there is in me something 
greater than their wealth and their titles — the 
power of loving yon. , "Lbho.” 

‘‘This letter,” continued the Marquise, 
"was of a character very unusual at the time 
it was written, and seemed to mo, notwith- 
standing some touches of theatrical declamation 
at the beginning so powerful, so true, so full 
of fre-sh bold passion, that I was overwhelmed 
by it. The pride which still struggled within 
me faded away. I would have given all the 
remaining day.s 1 had to live for one hour of 
such love. 

"I will not tell you of my anxict,y, my un- 
certainty, my terror; I conld not recollect them 
with any coherence. T answered in the.se 
vrords, as nearly as I ean remember: — 

‘“i do not aecuso you, Lelio; I accuse 
Destiny. I do not pity you alone; I pity myself 
also, Neither pride nor prudence shall make 
mo deny you the consolation of believing that 
I have felt a preference for yon. Keep it, for 
it is the only one I can offer yon. I can never 
consent to see you.’ 

“ Next day I received a note which I hastily 
read and threw into the fire, to pi'ovent Lar- 
risux from seeing it, for he eomo suddenly 
upon 1110 while I was reading it. It read thus : 

"‘Madam, —I must see you or I must die. 
Once— iince only, but fora single hour, if gncli 
is your will. Why should you fear an interview, 
since you trust my honour and my prudcncoV 
jradiun, T know who yon are; 1 am well aivare 
of .your piety, of the amsterity of your life. I 
am not fool enough to hope for anything but a 
word of compassion, hut It must fall from your 
own lips. My lieart must receive and bear it 
away, or my heart must break. ‘Litio.’ 

" I must say in my own praise, foy a geno- 
rons i^ind magnanimmis trust is always praise? 
worthy, that not for oiinomcnt did I: fear tliat 
Lelio would betray the trust I placed in him. 


j “I believed implicitly in the humility, in 
I the sincerity of Lelio. Be.sidos, I had ample 
i-eason to trust my own strength. I resolved 
to see him. I had completely forgotten his 
faded features, his low-bred maimers, his 
vulgar aspect; I recollected only the fascina- 
tion of his genius, his lottera, and his love. I 
answered: 

“‘I will .see jum, Piiid some .Heeuro place, 
but hope for nothing but for what yon iiava 
asked. Should you seek to alniso my trust, 
you w'ould be a villain, and I should not tear 
you.’ 

“ ' Your trust would .save you from the basest 
of villains. You will see, madiim, that Lelio 
is not unworthy of it. The Duke — — has 
often been .good enough to offer mo the use of 
Ilia house in the lino de Vulois. Deign to go 
tliither after tlio play.’ 

",Somo o.xpIanations and directions as to the 
locality of tlie house followed, 

"I received this note at four o'clock. The 
whole negotiation had oeoupiotl but a flay. I 
had spent it in wandering tiirnugli tlio house 
like one distracted; 1 was in a fever. Tlds. 
rapid succession of events bore me along as in 
a dro.am. 

"When I hud made the final dedsion, whoa 
it was ImpoHsiblc to draw back, 1 sank down 
upon my ottoman, breathloas axul diB?,y. ’ 

“I was really ill. A surgeon was sent for, 
and I was bled, I told iny servants not to. 
mention my iadispo.sitlon to any one; for I 
dreaded the intrusion of officious advisers, and 
was determined not to bo prevented from going' 
out that night. 

" I throw myself upon my bed to iwait tlio. 
appointed hour, nud gave orders that no visitors 
.should be admitted. 

‘ ' Tho blood-letting had relieved and weakened 
mo; I sank into a great depre.ssion of spirits. 
All my inusion.s vanislicd with tho oxoitoment , 
! which had accompanied my fever. . lloason 
and memory returned; I rorneinbored my dis- 
enchantment in the coifee-lioime, and Lelio’s. 
wretched appearance there; I prepared to blush 
for my folly, and to fat! from the height of my 
deceitful visions toa bare and doBpiuablo reality. 

I no longer understood how it had been po.s.siblc 
for me to consent to exchange my heroic and 
romantic tenderness for tho revulsion of feeling 
which aivaited me, and the sense of shame 
which would henceforth poison all my recollec- 
tions. I bitterly regretted what I had done; 

I wept my illusions, my love, and that future 
of pure and seci-et joys which 1 if a.s about to 
forfeit. Above all, I mourned for Lelio, whom. 
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in seeing I sbonM for ever lose, in whose love 
I had found live years of happiness, and for 
whom in a few hours I should feel nothing but 
indifference. 

“In the paroxysm of my grief I violently 
wrung my arms; the vein re-opened, and I 
had barely time to ring for my maid, who 
funud me in a swoon upon my bed. A deep 
and heavy sleep, again.st which I struggled in 
vain, seized mo. I neither dreamed nor suf- 
fered; 1 was as one dead for several hours. 
When I again opened my eyes my room was 
almost dark, my house .silent; my waiting- 
woman. was asleep in a chair at the foot of my 
bed. I remained some time in such a state 
of numbness and weakness that I recollected 
nothing. Suddenly my memory returned, and 
I asked myself whether tlio hour and the day 
of rendezvous were passed, whothor I had slept 
an hour or a century; whether I. had killed 
Lolio by breaking my word. Was there yet 
time? 1 tried to rise, but my strength failed 
me. I struggled for some moments as if in a 
nightmare. At last I summoned all the forces 
of my will to the assistance of my exhausted 
body. I sprang to the floor, opened the cur- 
tains, and saw the moon shining upon the tree.s 
of my garden. I ran to the clock; the hands 
marked ten. I seized my maid and waked 
iier: ‘Quinotte.whatday oftheweekiait?’ She 
sprang from her chair, screaming, and tried to 
escape from me, for she thought me delirious; 

I reassured her, and learned that I had only 
slept throe hours. I thanked God. I iwked 
for a haokney-eoaoh. Qninette looked at me 
with amazement. At last she bociuno con- 
vinced that I had the full use of my .senses, 
transmitted my order, and began to dress 
me. 

“I asked for my Riinpleat dress; I put no 
ornaments in my hair, and refused to wear any I 
rouge. 1 wished above all things for Lelio’s 
esteem and respect, for they were far more 
precious to me than his love. Nevertheless, 

I Wits pleased when Qninette, who was mucli 
surprised at this new caprice, said, examining 
me irom head to foot; 

‘"Truly, madam, I know not how you 
manage it. Yon are dressed in a plain white 
robe, without either train or pannier; yon are 
ill and as pale as death; you have not even 
put on, a .jiatch ; yet I never saw you so beauti- 
ful as to-night. I pity the men who will look 
upon yon!’ 

“ ‘ Do you think me so very austere, my 
■ poor Qviineite?’ 

“ ‘AlasI madam, every day I pray Heaven to 
make me like you; but up to this time' 


“‘Come, simpleton, give me my mantle 
and mu if.’ 

“At midnight I was in tlie house of the Rue 
de A'^alois. I was earelully veiled, a .sort of 
valet de chamlire received me; he was the only 
human being to be seen in this mysiovious 
dwelling. He led me through tlio wiuding.s of 
a dark garden to a pavilion buried in silence 
and shadow. Depositing hi.s green silk lantern 
ill the ve-stibule, he opened the door of a large 
dusky room, showed mo liy a respectful 
gesture and with a moat impas.sivo face a ray 
of light proceeding from the other e.vtremity, 

; and wiid, in a tone so low thiit it «ecinc<l us 
if he feared to awaken the sleeping echoes ; 
‘Your ladyship is alone, no ono else ha.s yot 
come. Your ladyship will find in the summer 
parlour a hell which I will answer .'■hould you 
need anything.’ Ho di.sappearcd as if hy en- 
' chantnicut, shutting the door upon me. 

“I was terribly fi'igliteiied; I tiiought I had 
j fallen into some trap. I called him back. 

I He instantly reappeared, and his air of stupid 
■ solemnity reassured me, I a.sked him what 
time it was, although I knew purfectly well, 
for I bad sounded iny watch twenty times in 
the can-iage, ‘It is midnight, answered he, 
without raising his eyes. I now re.solutoly 
entered the summer iwrloiir, and I realized 
liow unfounded were my fears when I saw that 
tlie doors which opened upon the garden were 
only of painted silk. Nothing could be more 
ehariniug tlian this boudoir; it was fitted up as 
a coiiceii-i'oom. The walls were of stucco aa 
while as snow, and the mirrors wore framed in 
impoli.slied silver. Mu.sical iiistniments of 
unusually rich material were scattered about, 
upon .seats of white velvet trimmed with pearls. 

I The light came from above tUrough leaves of 
alab.'ister rvliich formed a dome overhead. This 
t soft even light might have been mistaken for 
[ that of the moon. A single statue of white 
f marlde stood in the middle of the reom; it was 
! an antique, and represented Isis veiled, with 
I her finger upon her lii),s. Tlie n:iirror.s which 
reflected us, both pale iuid draped in wiiito, 
produced such an illusion upon nio th.at I ivas 
obliged to move in order to distinguish my 
figure from hers. 

“ Suddenly the silence was interrupted; a 
door was opened and clo.sod, and light foot^ 
.stops sounded upioii the floor. I sank into a 
chair more dead than alive, for I was about to 
see I,eIio shorn of the illusions of the .stage. I 
c.lo.scd iny eyes, and inwardly bade them fore- 
well before 1 reopened them. 

“Ihit how much wus I surprised! Lclio 
was beautiful as an angel. He hart not taken 
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off his stage dresSj and it was the most elegant 
I had seen him wear. His Spanish doublet 
was i)f white satin, his shottldcr and garter 
knots of cherry ribbons, and a short cloak of 
the same colour was thrown over his shoulder. 
He wore iiii immense rufif of English laec; his 
hair was short and unpowdered, partially 
covered by a cap with white feiithers and a 
diamond rose. In this costume he had just 
played lion Juan in the ‘Festin de Pierre.’ 
Never had I seen him so beautiful, so young, 
so pootioal, as at that moment. Velasquez 
would have worshipped such a model. 

"He knelt before me. I could not help 
stretching out my hand to him, he seemed so 
submissive, so fearful of displeasing me. A 
man auflieiontly in love to tremble before a 
woman was so rare in tho,se times, and this one 
wa.s thirty-five, and an actor. 

"It .seemed to me then, it seems to me still, 
that ho was in the first bloom of youth. In 
his white dro.ss ho looked like a young page; 
his forehead bad all the purity, his heart all 
the ardour of a first love. He took my hands 
and covered them with kisses. My senses 
seemed to desert me; I care-ssed his buniing 
forehead, Ms stiff black hair, and the brown 
neck which disiippo.ared m tho soft whiteness 
of his eollar. He wept like a woman; I was 
overwhelmed witli his sobs. 

"I wept delicious tears. I compelled him 
to false his head and look at me. How beauti- 
ful ho was I How splendid, how tender were 
his eyas! How much fascination his w.arm 
trae soul communicated to the very defects of 
his face, and the scars left upon it by time and 
toil! Oh, the power of the bouI! Ho who 
understands not Its miracles has never loved! 
When I saw the premature wriuklcs upon liis 
beautiful forehead, when 1 saw the pallor of 
his lips, the languor of his smile, my heart 
melted. I felt that I must needs weep for his 
griefs, his disappointments, the labours of his 
life. 1 identified myself with him in all his 
sorrows, even that of his long hopeless love 
for me, atul I had bnt one wi.sh — to compensate 
him for the ills ho had suffered. 

" ‘ Jfy dear Lelio, my gi'cat Eodrigue, my 
beautiful Don .Tuan!’ cried I, in my deUrinm. 
He spoke to mo, he told me all the phases of 
his love; he told me how from a dissipated 
.actor I had made him a man fiiH of life and 
ardour; how I had raised him in his own eyes, 
and restored to him the illusions of his youth; 
he spoke of his respect, his veneration for me, 
of his contempt for the species of love which 
was then in fashion. Never did a more pene- 
:trating eloquence speak to the heart of a 


woman; never did Eacine make love utter itself 
with such a conviction of its own truth, such 
poetry, .such strength. Everything elevated 
and profound, everything sweet ,‘ind fiery whicli 
passion can inspire, lay in ins words, bis voice, 
his eyes, his caresses, and Jiis .submission. 
Alas! did ho deceive himself? Was he playing 
a part ?” 

“I certainly do not tUinic so," cried I, look- 
ing at the Marquise. She seemed to groiv 
young as she spoke, and, like tlio fairy Urgola, 
to cast off her hundred years, I know not who 
has said that a womaii’.s heart 1ms no wrinkles. 

“Listen to the end,” said she. "I throw 
my arms around his neck; I shivered as I 
touched the satin of his coat, as I breathed tho 
perfume of his hair. My emotion was too 
violent, and 1 fainted. 

"He recalled me to myself by his prompt 
assistance. I found him still kneeling at iny 
' feet. ‘Pity mo, kill me,’ cried he. Ho was 
I paler and far more ill thim I. 

‘“Listen, Lelio,’ said I. .Here we separate 
I for ever, but let us carry from this place a 
whole future of blissful thoughts and adored 
raomories. I swear, Lelio, to love yon till ray 
death. 1 swear it without fear, for I feel that 
the snows of ago will not have tho power to 
extingui.sh this ardent flame.’ 

"Lelio knelt before me; he did not implore 
me, ho did not reproach me j he said that he 
had not hoped for as much happiness as I had 
given him, and that he had no right to ask for 
more. Nevertheless, as he bade mo farewell, 
his despair, tho emotion whieli trembled in Ms 
voice, terrified me. I asked lilni if ho would 
not find liappines.s in thinking of me, if tlio 
ccstacy of our meeting would not lend its oliann 
to all the days of Ids life, if hi.s past and future 
sorrow.? would not bo softened each time ho 
recalled it. He roused himself to promise, to 
sw'ear all 1 asked. He again fell at my feet 
and passionately kissed my dres,3. I made a 
sign, and he left me. The oarriage I had sent 
for earao. The automatic servant of tho house 
knocked three times outside to warn me, Lelio 
despairingly threw himaelf in front of the door ; 
he looked like a spectre. I gently repulsed 
him, and he yielded. I crossed the thresimUl, 
and a.s he attempted to follow me, I showed 
him a chair in the middle of the room, under- 
neath the statue of Isis. He .sat down in it. 
A passionate smile wandered over his lips, his 
eye.s sent out one more flash of gratitude and 
love, He was still beautiful, still young, still, 
a. grandee of Spain. After a few stops, when 
I wa.s about to lo.se him for ever, I turned h.aok 
and looked at him oiiee more. Despair had 
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oriislieil liiin. He wan old, altered, frightful. 
His body seemed paralyzed. His stiffened lips 
attempted an unmeaning smile. His eyes irere 
glassy and dim; he was now only Lelio, the 
shadow of a lover and a prince. " 

Tlie Marquise paused ; then, while her aspect 
changed like that of a ruin which totters and 
sinks, she added : “Since then I have not heard 
him mentioned," 

The Marquise made a second and a longer 
pause ; then, with the terrible fortitude which 
comes with length of years, which springs from 
the persistent love of life or the near hope of 
deatli, she said with a .smile; "Yfell, do you 
not now holievo in tho ideality of the eigh: 
toenth century?” 


bheial anthem. 

[Hev. Henry Hart Milniaii,bom lOth Fcbni.iry, 1701; 
dieil 24tli Soptoinbor, ISeiS. Hu wimeuiinoiitiiaa historian 
83 id II poet. Fiwio, a tragedy, was his iiret rvork of luiy 
itai)orbinee,ainl8p!)(iiU'«a inlSlS. In 1820 ho published 
the Fall o/ Je>'mnUm, a sacroil poem, and snlrseituently 
wrote the HblWj) of Chmtianil;/, Hiitonj li/' tke Jms, &b.] 

Erothar, thou art gone before us, 

And thy saintly soul is flown 
Where tears are wiped from every eye. 

And sorrow ia unknown. 

From the burden of the flesh, 

And from cave and fear released, 

AFhere the wicked cease from troubling, 

And the weary are at rest. 

The toilsome way thou’st travell’d o’er. 

And borne tho heavy load, 

But Christ hath taught thy languid feet 
To reach his ble3.s’d .abode; 

Tliou’rt sleeping now, like Lamais 
Upon his father’.s lireast; 

Wliere tlie wicked cease from troubling, 

And the weary are at rest. 

Sin oim never taint thee now. 

Nor doubt thy faith assail, 

Nor thy nieek trust in Je.sus Christ 
And tlie Holy Spirit fail : 

And there tliou’rt sure to meet the good, 
Whom on earth thmi lovodst best, 

, Where the wicked cease from troiihliiig, , 
And the weary are at rest. 

“Earth to earth,” and “dust to dust," 

The solemn priest hath said, 

So we lay the turf above thee now, 

And we seal thy narrow bed: 

But thy spirit, brother, soars away 
Among the faithful bless’ tl, 

Where the wicked cease from troubling, . , 
And the weary are at rert. 


ON A SPRIG OF HExlTH. 

[Mrs. Anne Grant, of baggan, bum in Glasgow, 
21st Februaiy, 1755 ; died in Ediiibingh, 7th Novornbsr, 
183S. Her father, Duncan Maevicar, held a conmitaion 
in the army, and eei-ved fiomo time in Ainoriea. Having 
returned to tliis country, ho was In 1773 appointed 
barmck-masterof Fort Augustus, luverjiess'sltire. Here 
his daughter nurried the llov. .I.naes Grant, minister 
of the ueighbonriug parish of Lnggiin. In IbOl Mrs. 
Giant wua left a widow with elgiit. chibU-cu, .and in 
straitened civcumstancea. Slia then turned to .actxiunt 
hot literary .abUitles, and pveduaxl aet eral iMoticiU, ami 
prose works, tho moat Buccesaful of which were, Ffnuun 
on fariojis Snbjecti, 1803 ; IMers the ilouatains, 
ISOO; mi SuiM-slitUms of tie /%/ite/nfa of Scotlu,irt, 
ISll. She was awarded a lamsiun of £50 a year by 
gevoriimciit in 1825.] 

Flower of tho waste! the heath-fowl shuns 
For thee the brake and tangled wood,— 

To thy protecting shade she ruus, 

Tliy tender buds supply her food ; 

Her young forsake her downy plumes 
To rest upon thy optening blooms. 

Flower of the desert though thou art ! 

The deer that range the mountain free, 

The graceful doe, the stately hart. 

Their food and shelter seek from thee; 

The bee thy earliest hlossom greets. 

And draws from thee her ohoioest sweets. 

Gem of the heath! whose modest bloom 
Sheds beauty o’er the lonely moor; 

Though tliou diaiiense no rich perfume. 

Nor yet with splendid tints idlure, 

Both vidour’s crest and beauty’s bower 
Oft hast thou deck’d, a favourite flower. 
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THE DISCONTENTED PENDULUM. 

fJane Taylor* Iiorii in London, 2:ld September, 1783; 
died at Ongar, Eases. 12 th .dprll, 182t. She was a 
member of n Utorary family. Her father, who was 
minister of an ludependant congregation, was the author 
of several works ; her mother prodnced several useful 
books for domestic guidance; her brother, Isaao Taylor, 
LL.D., obtained distinction us a writer on metaphysi- 
cal ami religious subjects : and her sister Ann was, in 
ooiijuuetion with J.Tne, the author of many poeioB and 
hymns for ohildren, Tlie chief works of Jane were : 
JJisplmj, a TnU; Ssstijia i» Rhrtme ml Mm-uls mid Man- 
lurs; and under the aiguaturo Q. Q. aho contributed to 
the ytulKs MagasiHe n sotios of moral ekotohes and 
tales, which obtained the highest praiaB. The foUow- 
ing ia one of the series.] 

An old clock that had stood for fifty year.3 
in a farmer’s kitchen without givm,§ its owner 
any cause of ooraiilaint, early one summer’s 
morning, beforo the family were stlixing, sud- 
denly stopped. I 

Upon tills the dial-plate, if we may credit 
the fable, changed countenance with alarm; 
the hands made a vain effort to eontinno their 
eonrse; the wheels rom-iined motionless with 
surprise; the weights hung speechless; each 
memhar felt disposed to lay the blame on the 
others. At length the dial instituted a formal 
Inquiry as to the cause of the stagnation, when 
hands, whflols, weights, with one voice protes- 
ted their innocence. But now a faint tick 
was lieard below from the pendnlnm, who thus 

" I confess myself to bo the solo cause of the 
present stoppage; and 1 am willing, for the 
general s.atisfaction, to assign my roasoim. 
The truth is, that I am tired of ticking.” 
Upon hearing this, the old clock becamo .so 
emuged, that it was on the very point of striJi- 
iny. 

“ Lazy wire ! ” exclaimed the dial-plate, 
holding up its hand.3. — “ Very good,” replied 
the pendulum: “it is vastly easy for you. 
Mistress Dial, who have always, as everybody 
knows, set yourself up above me, — it is vastly 
easy for you, I say, to accuse other people of 
laziness! You, who have had nothing to do all 
the days of y onr life hut to stare people in the 
face, and to amuse yourself with watching all 
Unit goes on in the kitciien! Think, 1 beseech 
you, how you would like to he shut up for 
life in this dark closet, and to wag backwards 
; and forwards year after year as I do.” “ As 
to that,” said the dial, ‘‘is there not a window : 
:4n your : house, on purpo.se for you to look ' 
through?” 

“Dor all that,” resumed the pendulum, “it 


is very dark here: and, although there is a 
window, I dare not .stop even for an instant, 
to look out at it. Besides, I am really tired of 
my way of life; and, if you wish. I’ll tell you 
how I took this disgust at my employment. 
1 happened this morning to lie calculating how 
many times I should liave to tick in the course 
only of the next twenty-four hours: perhaps 
some of you above there can give me the exact 

The minute hand, being qutcl; at fignroa, 
pre.sently replied, “Eighty-six thous.and four 
hundred times.” 

“ Exactly so,” replied the pendulum; “ well, 
I appeal to you all, if the very thought of this 
was not. enough to fatigue one; and when I 
began to multiply the strokes of one day by 
tho.se of months and years, really it is no won- 
der if I felt discouraged at the pro.spect; so, 
after a great deal of reasoning and hesitation, 
tliiiiks 1 to myself. I'll stop.” 

The dial could scarcely keep its omintenaiico 
diiringtliis harangue; but, re.sumingitsgraviiy, 
thu.s replied; — 

“Dear Mr. Pendulum, I am really aston- 
ished that such a useful, industrious person as 
yourself should havo been overcome by this 
sudden notion. It ia true you havo done a 
great deal of work in your time; so havo wo 
all, and arc likely to do; which, although it 
may fatigue us to think of, the question is, 
whether it will fatigue us to do. Would you 
now do me the favour to give about half-a^ 
dozen strokes, to illustrate my argument?" 

The jjoiidulum complied, and ticked six 
times at its usual pace. “ Now,” resumed the 
dial, “may I bo allowed to inquire, if that 
exertion was at all fatiguing or disagreeable to 
you?” 

“Not in tho least,” replied the pendulum; 
“ it ia not of six strokes that I complain, nor 
of sixty, hut of millions. ” 

“ Very good,” replied tho dial; “but rceol- 
loet, that though yon may think of a million 
strokes in an instant, you are required to ftre- 
eute but ono; and that, however often you may 
hereafter have to awing, a moment will always 
he given you to swing in.” 

“That consideration staggers me, I confo.ss,” 
said tlie pendulum. “ Then I hope,” resumed 
the diai-plate, “ wo .shall all immediately return 
to our duty; for the maids will lie in "bed till 
noon, if we stand idling thu.s.” 

Upon this the weights, who had never been 
accused of light conduct, used all their influ- 
ence in urging him to proceed; when, as with 
one consent, the wheels began to turn, tho 
hands began to move, the pendulum began to 


Giririg, and, to its credit, ticked as lond as ever; 
v'hile a red beam of the risiiigsim, that streamed 
through a hole in the kitehen-shuttcr, shining 
full upon the dial-plate, it brightened tip as if 
nothing had been the matter. 

Wlieri the farmer came down to breakfast 
that morning, upon looking at the clock, he 
deoliU'ed that his watch had gained half-an-honr 
in the night. 


STANZAS TO AN Old) KllIEND. 



Como, here’s a health to thee and thine; 

Trust me, whate’er we may he told, 
Few things are lietter than old wine. 
When tasted with a friend that’s old ; 
We’re happy yet; and, in our track, 
New plea.sures if we may not find, 
There is a ohariii in gazing hack 
On sunny proapeots loft behind. 


Like that famed hill in weatevn clime, 
'Through gaudy noonday dark and hare, 
That tinges still, at vesiier time, 

With purple gleam the evening air; 

So there’s a joy in fnimer days, 

In times, and scenes, and thoughts gone by, 
As beiiutifled their heads they raise, 

Bright in Imagination’s sky. 


"Time’s glass is fill’d with varied sand. 
With fleeting joy and tran.sient gi-ief; 
We'll turn, and with no sinaring hand, 
O’er many a strange fantastic leaf ; 
And fear not — but, ’mid many a Wot, 
There are some pages Written fan, 
And flow’rs that time can wither not, 
Preserved, still faintly fragrant there. 


As the hush’d night glides gentlier on, 

, Our music shall breathe forth its strain. 
And tell of pleasures that are gone, 

And heighten those that yet remain: 
And that creative breath, divine, 

Shall waken many a slumbering thrill. 
And call forth many a mystic line 
Of faded joys, remember’d still. 


Again, the moments shall she; bring 
When youth was in Ms fi-eshe.st prime. 
We’ll pluck the roses th.at still spring 
Upon , the grave of hurled time. , 


Tliei’o’s magic in the olden song ; — 

Yea, e’en ecstatic aie the tears 
Which will steal down, our smiles among, 
Konsed by the sounds of other years. 


And, as the manner can find 
Wild pleasure in the voiced roar 
E’en of the often-dreaded wind 
That wreoldd his every hope before: 
If there’s a pang th.at lurks beueath — 
Por youth had jmigs— oh ! let it rise, 
’Tis sweet to feel the iwet hreuthe 
The spii'it of our former sighs. 


We’ll hear the strains we hoard so oft 
lu life’s first, waviu, impassiou’il hours, 
That fell on our young hearts as soft 
As summer dews on summer floweis j 
And as the stream, where’er it hie.?, 
Steals something in its purest flow, 
Those stiuins shall taste of ecstaoios 
O’er which they floated long ago. 


E’en in our morn, when fancy’s eye 
OUmced sparkling o’er a world of bliss, 
When joy was young, and hope was high. 
We could not feel much more than this: 
Howe’er, then, time our day devours, 

Wliy should our smiles be overcast? 

Wily should we grieve fov fleeting hours, 
WTo And a future in the past? 

Thomas DoentEDAY. 


LINES WIUTTEN IN SIOKNES.S. 


Oh, Death ! if there he cpiiot in thine arms, 

And I must cease— gently, 0 gently come 
'To me! and let my soul learn no alarms, 

But strike me, ere a shriek can echo, dumb, 
.Sensele-ss, and breathless . — ^And thou, sickly life, 
If the decree bo writ that I must die, 

Do thou he guilty of no needless stjife, 

Nor pull me downwards to mortality, 

I When it were fitter I should take a flight— 

But whither? Holy I’ity, hear, ok hear ! 
And lift me to some far-off skyey .splune, 

Where I may wander in celestial liglit: 

Might it he so— then would my .spirit fear 
■To rpiit the things 1 have so loved, when seen— 
The air, the pleasant sun, the summer green— 
Knowing how few would shod one kindly tear. 
Or keep in mind that I had ever been? 


Thomas Campbe 
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. THE WINE-CELLAE, 

Sell revncuro grailum, aiyierasquu evadere ad auras. 

Hie laljor, lioa opus eat. — ^Virg. 

ill the deep diacoveiy of the snbtorraiican world, a 
shailDw pittt would satiafy some iiiqnirors, who if two 
or three jarda were opened heuoalh the siu-face, would 
not care to rake the bowels of Fotosi and rugions towards 
the centre,— S ir Thomas Browse. 

Hen have iilivays attached a peculiar interest 
to that region of the earth which extends for 
a, few yards beneath its surfaee. Below this 
depth the imagination, delighting to busy 
itself anioug the secrets of Time and Mortality, 
hath rarely eared to penetrate. A few feet of 
ground may suffice for the ropo.se of the finst 
dwellers of the earth until its frame shall grow 
old and perish. The little coin, silent picture 
of forgotten hattlea, lie.s among the roots of 
, shralM and vegetables for centuries, till it is 
turned into light by some careful husbandman, 
who ploughs an inch deeper than his fathers. 
The dead bones wliich, loosened from their 
urus, gave occasion to Sir Thomiw Browne’s 
noblest essay, “had outlasted the living ones 
of Methuaalom, and in a yard under ground, 
and tliin walls of clay, outworn all the strong 
and spacious buildings above them, and quietly 
rested under the drums and trampling.s of three 
oonciuests,” Superstition chooses the subter- 
ranean space wiiioh l,)order3 on the abodes of 
the living, and ranges her vaults and mysteri- 
ous caverns near to the acenesof revelry, passion, 
and’ joy; and witliin this narrow rind rest the 
■ mighty products of glorious vintages, the stores 
of that divine juice which, partaking of the 
rarest qualitle.s of physical and intellectual 
nature, blends them in happier union ■within 
us, Here, in this hallowed ground, the geims 
of inspiration and the memorials of decay lie 
side by .side, and Baccdius holds divided empire 
•with the King of Terrors. 

As I sat indulging this serious vein of refleo- 
tlon some years ago, when my relish of philo- 
sophy and port was young, a friend called to 
remind me that we had agreed to dine together 
with rather more luxury tlian usual. I had 
made the appointment with boyish eagerness, 

, and now started gladly from my solitary reveries 
to keep it. The friend with whom I had 
planned our holiday, was one of those few 
' persons whom you may cliallengc to a eouvivial 
(evening with a mathematical certainty of en-, 

( joying it rvhioh is the rarest quality of friend- 
( ship. (Many who are equal to great exigencies,. 


and would go through fire .and water to serve 
yon, ■want the delicate art to allay the petty 
irritations and heighten the ordinary enjoy- 
ments of life, and are quite unable to make 
themselves agreeable at a lAte-a-Ule dinner. 
Not so my companion; irho, zealous, 2 >rompt, 
and consoling in all seasons of trial, had good 
sense for every little difficulty, and a happy 
humour for every social moment; at all time.s 
a better and wiser sell’ Blessed with good init 
never boisterous spirits; endowed with the rare 
faculty not only of divining onets wdshos, but 
instantly making them his own; skilful in. 
sweetening good counsel with honest flattery; 
able to bear with enthusiasm in which he 
might not participate, and to avoid smiling at 
the follies he could not help discerning ; ever 
ready to indulge the secret wi,sh of his guest 
“for another bottle,” witli heart enough to 
drink it wdth him, and head enough to take 
care of him when it was gone, ho ■(vas (and yet 
is) the pleasantest of advisors, the mo.st genial 
of listeners, and the quietest of lively com- 
panions. (In tills memorable day he bail, 
with hit! accustomed foi-ethought, given piir- 
ticular orders for our entertainment, and I. 
hastened to enjoy it with him, little thinking 
how' deep and solemn was tlie pleasure whicli 

W e arrived at the Coffee-house about 

six on a bright afternoon in the middle of 
•Soiitomber, and found everything ready and 
excellent; the turtle inagnifleont and finely 
relieved by lime-puneJi cftbetually iced; grilled 
salmon crisply prepared for its appropriate 
lemon and mustard ; a leg of Welsh mutton 
just tasted as a “sweet romombraneer” of its 
heathy and hungry hills; woodcockfi with 
thighsofexquisite delicacy and osseuco “deeply 
interfused ” in thick soft toast ; and mushrooms, 
which Nero justly called “the flesh of tlio 
gods,”i simply broiled and faintly sprinkled 


iThistmft, Buffldeiitry ncoomita for tho flmvora whioib 
ore aoeii ocattoroil im the Bopulchro of Noro when the 
popuhnr iiuliuiiatiou raged highest iigainst liis memory 
—tho gmtefnl nomiui had eaten Ida muaiiroom midoi- 
iai RUaincea. Had IiOirl Byron boon aoquaiuted 
the ilavour of ehoice nmahrooms, lie would have 
turned to give it honour duo after the following atanaa, 
one of the noblest in that work whieh, with all Us 
ihnlts of waywarduoaa and haato is a inirnolo of language, 
3, playfuhieaa, aubliraity, and Bouse. 


Ktomh 


Perliapathei 
Of feeling for at 
Had left the wi 
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with cayenne. Our conversation was, of 
course, confined to mutual invitations and 
e.vpresaive criticisms on the dishes; the only 
tahle-talk which men of sense can tolerate. 
But the most substantial gratifications, in this 
world at least, must have an end: and the last 
musliroom was at length eaten. IT nfortunately 
for the repo.se of the evening, ive were haunted 
by the recollection of some highly-flavoured 
port, and, in .spite of strong evidence of identity 
from conspiring waiters, souglit for the like in 
vain. Bottle after bottle w'as produced and 
dismissed as “not the tiling,” till our generous 
host, somewhat between liberal hospitality and 
just impatience, smilingly begged us to accom- 
pany him into tlie cellar, inspect the w'hole of 
■‘his little stock,” ami choose for ourselves! 
We took him at Ids word ; another friend of 
riper years and graver aiitliority joined us; 
and w'e prepared to follow our guide, who .stood 
ready to conduct ua to the hanks of Lethe. 
All the preparations, like tho.se which preceded 
similar descents of the heroes of old, bespoke 
the awfulueas and peril of the journey. Our 
host preceded us with his massive keys to per- 
form an office collateral to that of St. Peter; 
behind, a clingy imp of tlie nether regions stood 
with glagaea in his hands and a prophetic grin 
on his face ; and each of us was armed with a 
flaming torch to penetrate the gloom which 
now stretched through the narrow entrance 
before u.s. 

Wo descended the broken and winding stair- 
case with oiuitimis steps, and, to confess tiie 
truth, not without some apprehension for our 
upward journey, yet hoping to bo numbered 
among' that select clas-s of Pluto’s visitors, 
“ciuos ardens evexit ad mthora virtus.” On a 
sudden, tuniiug a segment of a mighty cask, 
wo stood in the centre of the vast receptacle of 
,spirituou.s riches. The roof of solid and stoutly 
compacted brickwork, low, but boldly arched, 
looked substantial enough to defy all attacks 
of the natural enemy — w ator, and resist a second 
deluge. Prom each .side ran long galleries, 
partialiy shown by the red glare of the torches, 
extending one way far beneath the bn.sy tramp- 
, ling of the greatest shopkeepers and .stock-job- 
bers in tile world; 'and, on the other, below 
the clamour of the Old Bailey Court and the 
colls of its victim.s. Wliat a range! Here 
re.st, cooling in the deep-delved cells, the con- 
centrated essences of sunny years! In this 
archway huge casks of mighty wine are soat- 
tored in bounteous confusion, like the heaped 
jewels and gold on the “ rich strond ” of Spenser, 
the least of which would lay Sir Walter's 
Pleming low! Throughout that long succession 


of vaults, thousands of bottles, “in avenues 
disposed,” lie silently wailing their time to 
kindle tlie imagination, to sharpen t!ie w it, to 
open the soul, and to unciaiiti the tremhUiig 
tongue. Tlicre may you feel the true grandeur 
of quiescent power, and walk amidst tlie pal- 
pable elements of madness or of wisdom. Wliat 
stores of .sentiment in that butt of raciest 
sherry! Wliat a fund of pensive thought! 
Wliat suggnAiotis for delicious rciiiciiilirancc ! 
What “aids to reflection!” (genuine as tlio.se 
of Coleridge) in that hock of a century old! 
What sparkling fancies, whirling and foaming, 
from a stout body of tliought in tliat full and 
ripe champagne! W liat mild and serene philo- 
sophy in that Burgundy, ready In siicil "its 
sunset glow” on society and iiatiivel Tliis pale 
brandy, .softened liy ago, is tiio true “spirit” 
which “disturbs us with the joy of elevated 
thoughts,” That liennitage, stetding gently 
into the chambers of tlie brain, shall make us 
“babble of green fields;” and that delicate 
claret, iiiiioeently bubbling and dancing in 
the slender glass, shall bring its ow'u vine- 
coloured hills more vividly beforo us even than 
Mr. Stanfield'.s pencil ! There from a time- 
I changed bottle, tenderly drawn from a crypt, 
protected by huge primeval cobwelw, you may 
taste antiquity, and feel the olden time on 
your iKilate! As we .sip this marvellous port,* 
to tlie very colour of wliicli age has been gentle, 
methiiik.s we liave broken into one of tiio=e rich 
vaults in wliich Sir Thomas Browne, tlie eliief 
liutler of tlie tomb, finds treasures rarer than 
jewels. “Some,” saitli he, “discover sepnl- 
cliral vessels containing 'iquors whieli time 
hatli incraissatcd into jellies. J?or liosides lacry- 
matories, notable lamp.s, with oils and aromatio 
liquors, attended iiolilc ossuaries; and some 
yet retaining a vimwity and spirit in tlieni, 
which, if any Iiave tasted, they have far ex- 
ceeded the palates of antiquity; — liquors, not 
to be computed by yeans of annual magistrates, 
but by great conjunc tions and the fatal periods 
of kingdoms. The draughts of conaulary date 
were but crude unto these, and Opiimian wine 
but in the must unto tlioiii.” 

We pa.ssod on from flavour to flavour with 
our proud and liberal guide, whose commeuts 
added nest even to tlie text which he had to 
dilate on. A scent, a note of music, a voice 
long unheard, the stirring of the summer 


1 OH port wine is inora aneiunt to tlia imaginatiou 
tlian .any olher, tliongh in fact it may have lieeu known, 
fewer years; as a broken Gothic aieli lias more of the 
spirit of antiquity ahoat it than a Grooian tomplo. 
Port reminda us of the obscure iniddlo OKOs; but liook,. 
like the olassical niytliuloiu-, is abvays young. 
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breeze may startle us witli the sudden revival 
of lonaj-forgotten feelings and thoughts, but 
none of these little whisperers to the heart is 
■so potently endowed with this simple spell as 
the various flavours of port to one who has 
tried, and, in various moods of his own mind, 
relislied them all. This full, rough, yet fruity 
wine, ijritigs back that first season of London 
life when topics seemed exhaustless as woi-ds, 
and coloured witli rainbow hues; when Irish 
students, fresh from Trinity College, Dublin, 
were not too loud or familiar to be borne; 
when the florid fluency of others w'aa only tire- 
some as it interrupted one’s own; when the 
vast Temple Hall was not too large or too cold 
for BOeiality; and ambition, dilating in the 
venerable apaeo, shaped dreams of enterprise, 
labour, and glory, till it required more wine 
to assuage its fervours. This taste of a liquor, 
firm yet in body, though tawny with yearn, 
boars with it to the heart that hour when, 
having returned to my hh-th-plnce after a long 
.and eventful absence, and liaving been cordially 
welcomed by my hearty friends, I .slipped aw.iy 
from the table, and Imrried, in the light of a 
brilliant sunset, to the gently declining fields 
r»nd richly wooded hodgorows which were the 
favourite haunt of my serious boyhood. Tlie 
swelling hills seemed touched with etlicrcal 
■softness; the level plain was invested “rrith 
purpureal gleams; ” every wild rose and'stirring 
branch was eloquent with vivid rccolloetions; 
■a thousand hours of happy thoughtfulness 
■came back upon the heart; and the glorious 
■ clouds whieh fringed the western horizon looked 
prophetic of golden years “jwedestined to 
descend and bles.s mankind.” This soft, highly- 
flavoured port, in every drop of which yon 
seem to taste an aromatic flower, revives that 
delieiouB evening, when, after days of search 
for the tale of liosamond Orey, of which I had 
indistinotly heard, I returned from an obscure 
ciroulatiug library with my prize, and brought 
out a long- cherished bottle, given me two years 
before as a ourksity, by way of accompaniment 
to that quintessence of imaginative romance. 
How did I enjoy, with a strange delight, its 
■scriptural patho.s, like a newly discovered 
chapter of the Book of Euth; hang enamoured 
■over its young beauty, lovelier for tlie antique 
frame of language in which it w'as set; and 
■ long to be aequainted witlvthe author, though 
I scarcely dared aspire so high, and little au- 
" tieipatod those hundreds of happy evenings 
viSincB passed in his society, which now crowd 
: on: me in rich confusion !~Thus is it that 
i fpliese subtle.st of remembrancci-s not onlyre- 
i vtive some joyful season, bat this also "contains 


a glass wliich shows us many more,” unlocking 
the choicest stores of memory, tliat cellar of 
the brain, in which lie the treasure.^ ivhich 
make life precious. 

But see! our party have .seated thenisolves 
beneath that eontral arch to enjoy a calmer 
pleasure after the fatigues of their travel. 
They look romantic as banditti in a cave, and 
good-lmmoured as a eojnmittce of ahlcniicu. 
A cask whieh has dune good .service in its day 
— the slioll of the evaporated sjuriL — scrve.s for 
a table round which they sit on rude lint ample 
benches. Tlie torchc.s planted in the ground 
east a broad light over the scene, making the 
ruddy wine glisten, and seeming by their 
irregular flickering as if they too felt the in- 
fluence of the .spot. My friend, usually so 
gentle in his convivialities, has actually broken 
forth into a song, such as these vaults never 
heard; our respected senior sits trying to pre- 
serve iris solemn look, but nnconseiously smil- 
ing; and Mr. B 1, the founder of the ban- 

quet, is sedulously doing the honours with 
only intenser civility, and calling out for fresh 
store of ham-.sandwichcs and broiled mush- 
rooms, to enable us to do justice to the Uiprid 
delieacic.s before us. Tiie usual order of wines 
is disregarded; no affected climax, no squeamish 
assortments of tastes for us liere; we despise 
all rules, and yield a sentimental indulgence 
to the aberrations of the bottle. “ liiehos flno- 
le.ss” are piled around us; we are below the 
law.s and their ministers; and Just, lol in the 
furthest glimmerof the torches lies outstretched 
our black Morcury, made happy by our leaviug.s, 
and seeming to rojoice that in the cellar, as in 
the grave, all men are equal. 

How the .soul expands from tills narrow' cell 
' and bids delianco to the massive w'tillsl Wliat 
i Elysian seoue.s liegin to dawn amidst the dark- 
ness! How do I uiidorstaud tho glorious tale 
of Aladdin and the subterrimoau gardens. It 
is plain that the visionary boy hail diseovoreil 
just such a cellar as this, and there eagerly 
learned to gather amaranthine fruits, and range 
in cefostial groves, till the tleniu.s of the King, 
tvho has sobered many a youth, took him in 
charge, and restored liim to common air. 
Here is the true temple, the inner shrmo of 
Bacchus. Feebly have they understood the 
attributes of the benignant god who have re- 
presented him as delighting in a garish bower 
W'itb clustering grapes; here he rejoices to sit, 
in his true citadel, amidst his miglitier trea- 
sures. Methinks we could now, in prophetic 
mood, trace the gay histories of these his em- 
bodied inspirations, among thoso wlio shall 
feel them hereafter; live at once along a thou- 
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sand lines of sympatliy and thought Trliich 
they shall Mndlo; reverse the melancholy 
musing of Hamletj and trace that which the 
buughole-stopper confines to “the noble dnst 
of an Alexander,” which it shall quicken; and; 
peeping into the studies of Our brother con- 
tributors, see how that vintage which flushed 
tlie hills of Prance with purple, shall mantle 
afresh in the choice articles of the A'cio Monthly 
Muyasine. 

But it is time to stoj), or my readers will 
suspect me of a more recent visit to the cellar. 
The}' will be mistaken. One such descent is 
enough for a life; and B stand too inuch in 
awe of the Powers of the Grave to venture again 
.so near to their precincts. 

C'nAKl.KS Lamu. 
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My heart aches, and a drowsy numbness pain.s 
My sense, as though of heinlook I had drunk, 
Or emptied somo dull opuiio to the dmins 
One minute past, and Lethe- wards had sunk: 
’Tis not through envy of tby happy lot, 

But being too happy in tby happiness,— 

That thou, light-ivinged Diyad of the trees, 
In some melodious plot 
Of beeolien green, and shadows numberless, 
Singest of summer in full-throated ease. 


0, for a draught of vintage ! that hath been 
Cool’d a long age in the deep-delved earth, 
Tasting of .Flora and the couiiti'y gr’een, 

Dance, and Provengal song, and sim-hm'iit 

O for a heakor full of the warm South, 

Full of the true, the blushful Hippocvene, 
With beaded hubbies ivinking at the bi-im, 
And purple-stained mouth, 

That I might drink, and leave the world unseen,. 
And with thee fade away into the forest dim: 


Fade far away, dissolve, and quite forget 
What thou among the leaves hast never known, 
The weariness, the fever, and the fret, 

Here, where men sit and hear each other groan; 
Where palsy shakes a few, sad, last gray hairs, 
Where youth grows pale, and spectre-thin, and 
dieai 

Where lint to think is to be full of sorrow 
And leaden-eyed despairs ; 

Where Beauty cannot keeji her lustrous eyes. 
Or now Love piueat them beyond to-moi-row. 


Away ! away ! for I will fly to thee, 

Not charioted by Baechns imd his iinrds, 

But on the viewle.ss wings of I’oe.sy, 

Though the dull brain perplexes and retards. 
Already with thee ! touiier is the night, 

And haply the Queen-Moon is on lier throne. 
Cluster’d around by all her starry Faya ; 
But here there is no li.glit, 

Have what from heaven is with the breescsblown 
'Through verdurous glooms and winding 
. mossy ways. 

I cannot see what flowers are .at my feet, 

Nor what soft incense hang.s upon the boughs; 
But, in emlnilmed darkness, gue.ss each sweet 
AVIierewith the seasonable luoutli endows 
'The grass, the thieket, and the fruit-tree wild; 

I Vniito haxvthorii, and the pastoral eglantine; 
j Fast-fading violets catvored up in leaves; 
j And mid-May’s eldest oliild, 

I The corning musk-rose, full of dewy wine. 

The munnurous haunt of flies on snminor 


Darkling, I listen ; and, for many a time 
I have been half in love with easeful Death, 
Call’d him soft names in many a nursed rhyme. 
To take into the nir my quiet breath; 

Now moi-e tliatr ever seems it rich to die, 

To cease upon the midnight with no pain. 
While thou art pouring fortli thy soul ahro.ad 
In such an ecstasy 1 

Still would’st thou sing, and I have earsin vain. 
To thy higli requiem booorao a soil. 

Thou west not horn for death, immortal bird! 

No luuigry generations tread thee down ; 

Tire voice I hoar this paa.sing night, was heard 
In ancient day.s by emperor and clown : 
l^erhaiis the self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of liuth, when sick for 
home. 

She stood in tears amid the alien coni ; 

The same that oft-timos hath 
Charm’d magic oaseiueuts, opening cm the foam 
Of perilous sens, in fairy lands forlorn. 

Forlorn ! the very word is like a hell 
To toll me liack from thee to my solo self ! 
Adieu! the fancy cannot cheat so well 
As she is famed to do, deceiving elf. 

Adieu! adieu! thy plaintive antl)em fa(le.s 
I’ast the near meadows, over the still .stream, 
Up the hillside ; and now ’tis buried deep 
In. the next valley-glades ; 

Was it a vision, or a xvtiking dream ? 

Fled is that music :— Do I wake or sleep ? 


THE TWO DllOVEES.1 

It was tlie day after the Douhc fair when 
my story commences. It had been a brisk 
market, several dealers had attended from the 
northern and uudbind counties in England, 
and the English money had flown, so merrily 
about as to gladden the hearts of the Highland 
farmers. Many large droves were about to set 
off for England, under the protection of their 
owners, or of the topsmen whom they employed 
in the tedious, laborious, and responsible office 
of driving the cattle for many hundred miles, 
from the market where they had been pur- 
chased to the fields or farm-yards where they 
were to be fattened for the sliamhles, 

Of the number who left Donne in the morn- 
ing, and Avitli tlie purpose we have described, ^ 
not a Cfhmmnie of them all cocked hi.s bonnet i 
more briskly, or gartered his tartan hose under ! 
knee over a pair of more promising spiogs I 
(legs); than did Eobin Oig M'CombicIi, called ! 
familiarly Robin Oig, that is Yomig, or the . 
Los.ser, Eobin. Tliough small of stature, as | 
the epithet Oig implies, and not very strongly 
limbed, he was as light and alert as one of the 
deer of hi.s mountains. He had an elasticity 
of stop which, in the course of a long march, 
made many a stout fellow envy him ; and the 
manner in which he busked his plaid and ad- 
justed his bomiot argued a consciousness that 
so smart a John Highlundman as himself would 
not pass unnoticed among the Lowland lassos. 
The ruddy cheek, red lips, and white teeth 
set off a countenance which had ga,ined by e.v- 
postu'e to the weather a healthful and hardy 
rather than a nigged hue. U Eohiu Oig did 
not laugh, or even smile frequently, as indeed 
is not the practice among his countrymen, his 
bright eyes usually gleamed from under his 
bonnet with an expression of cheerfulness ready 
to be turned into mirth. 

The departure of Robin Oig was an incident 
in the little town, in and near which ho had 
many friends male and female. Ho iras a 


'0(18 of the Climiicles of fhc Cmmgiae. In his 
intrailTOtion to the first sovios, in which he flnnliy kid 
aside all diegnise, Scott said: “ The tale entitled Tfie Two 
Hivwrs I learned from another old friend, the late 
George Constahlo. Esq., nfWaUaeo-Craigie, near Dundee, 
whom I have already introduced to my reader as tlie 
original Antiquary of Monkhariis, Ho had been present, 
I think, at the trial at Carlisle, and seldom mentioned 
■the .renetable judge’s charge to the jury without 
sheiHing teara— whioh had pecuUar pathos, os flowing 
flown features carrying rather a sareastio, or almost a 
‘ eynicali mepression." ’ 


topping person in his way, transacting con- 
siderable business on his own behalf, and was. 
intrusted by the best farmers in the Highlands, 
in preference to any other drover in that dis- 
trict. 

• Many were the words of gratulation and 
good luck which were bestowed on Robin Oig. 
The judges commended hi.s drove, especially 
the best of them, which wore Eobin'.s own pro- 
perty. Some thrust out their smift'-mnlls for 
the parting pinch — others tendered the dock- 
an-dm-rctch, or parting cup. All cried, “Good 
luck travel out with you and come hojno with 
you. Give yon luck in the Saxon market- 
brave notes in the ledh/mr-dim (black pocket- 
book), and plenty of Euglish gold in the. 
sporran (pouch of goat-skin).” 

The bonny lasses made their adieus more 
! modestly', and more than one, it was said, 

! would have given her best broach to bo cer- 
tiiiu that it was upon her that his eye last 
rested as ho turned towards his road. 

Robin Oig had just given the preliminary 
" Hoo-hoo!" to urge forward tlie loiterers of 
the drove, when there was a cry behind him. 
“Stay, Robin — bide a blink. Hero is Janet 
of Tomahourioh — aiild Janet, your father's 
•sister.” “ Plague on her for an auUl Higliland 
witch and spaewife,” said a farmer from the 
Cimse of Stirling; “she’ll cast some of her 
cantrijis on the cattle.” “She canna do that,” 
said another sapient of the same profession; 
“ Robin Oig is no the lad to leave any of them 
without tying St. Mungo’s knot on their tails, 
and that will put to her speed t/he beat witch 
that ever flew over Dimayet upon a broom- 
stick.” 

It may not be indifferent to tlio reader to- 
know that the Highhiud eattio are peotiliarly 
liable to be tahen, or infected, by spells and 
witchcraft, which judiciouspoopleguard against, 
by knitting knots of peculiar complexity on 
the tuft of hair which terminates the animal’s 
tail. 

But the old woman who was the object of 
the farmer’s suspicion seemed only busied 
about the drover, without paying any atten- 
tion to the flock. Roliin, on the contrary, 
apipoared rather impatient of her piusence. 
“What auld-world fancy,” he said, “has 
breiiglit you so early from the ingle -side this 
morning, Muhme? I am sure I bid you good 
even, and had your God-speed, last night,” 
“ And left me more siller than the mseless old 
woman will use till you come back again, bird 
of my bosom,” said the sibyl. “But it is little 
I would eare for the food that nourishes me, 
or the fire that ivarms me, or for God’s blessed 
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sun itself, if augM but weal should happen to 
the grandson of iny father. So let me walk 
the demil round you, that you may go safe 
out into the far foreign land, and eome safe 

Robin Oig stooped, half-embarr.aRsed, half- 
laughing, and aig'niiig to those around that he 
only complied with the old woman to soothe 
her humour. In the meantime she traced 
•around him, with wavering steps, the propi- 
tiation, which some have thought ha.s been 
derived from the Druidical mythology. It 
consists, as is well known, in the person who 
makes the (fcasii w.alking three time.s round 
the person who is the object of the ceremony, 
taking care to move according to the course of 
the sun. At once, liowever, .she .stopped short, 
and oxolaiined, in a voice of alarm and horror, 
" Grandson of my father, there is blood on 
your hand !” " Hush, for God’.s sake, aunt,”, 
said Robin Oig; “you will bring more trouble 
on yourself with this tahliataragh (second 
sight) than you will be able to get out of for I 
■many a day.” The old woman only repeated, ■ 
with a ghastly look, “ There is blood on your 
hand, and it is English blood. Tho blood of 
the Gael is richer , and redder. Let ns see — 

let us ” Ere Robin Oig could prevent her, 

which, indeed, could only have been by posi- 
tive violence, so hasty and peremptory wore 
lier proceedings, she had drawn from hi.s side 
the dirk which lodged in the folds of hb plaid, 
and hold it up, exolaiming, altliongh the we.a- 
pon gleamed clear and bri,ght in the sun, 
“ Blood, blood — Saxon blood again I Robin 
Oig M'Combioh, go not this day to England!” 
"Prutt, trutt,” answered Robin Oig, “that 
will never do neither — it would ho next thing 
to running the country. For sliame, Muhnio 
— give me the dirk. You cannot tell by tlic 
colour the difference betwixt the blood of a 
black bullock and a wliito one, and you .speak 
of knowing Saxon from Gaelic blood. All 
mon have their blood from Adam, Miihme. 
Give me my skenedhu. and let me go on my 
road. I should have been half-way to Stirling 
brig by this time — Give me my diik, and let 
me go.” “Hover will I give it to yon,” said 
tho old woman — “.Never will I cpiit my hold 
on your plaid, unles.s you promise me not to 
wear that unhappy weapon. ” 

Tlie women around him urged him also, 
saying few of his aunt’s words fell to the ground: 
and as the Lowland fanners continued to look 
moodily on the scene, Robin Oig determined 
to close it at any snerifice. “Well, then,” 
said the young di'over, giving the scabbard of 
the weapon to Hugh Morrison, “you Low- 


landera care nothing for these freats. Keep 
my dirk for me. I cannot give it you, because 
it was my fatlier’s; but your ilrovc follow.s ours, 
and I am content it should bo in your keeping, 
not in mine. — Will this do, Mnlime?” “It 
must,” said the old woman — “tiiat i.s, if the 
Lowlahder is mad enough to carry the knife." 
The strong Wcstlandman laughed aloud. 
“Goodwife,” said he, “I am Hiigli Morrison 
from Glenae, eome of the manly jlorri.sons of 
auld langsyne, that never look .short weapon 
against a man in their live.s. And neither 
needed they, they had their broadswords, 
and I have this l)it supple (sliowing a formid- 
able cudgel) — for dirking ower the lionrd, I 
leave that to John lligliiaudmau.— Veneedna 
snort, none of you Iliglilander.s, and you in 
especial, Robin. I’ll keep tho ))it knife, if 
you are feared for the auld spaeivifo's tale, and 
give it back to you whenever you want it.” 

Robin drove on lii.s cattle, and waved fare- 
well to all behind him. He was in tlio gTcater 
haste, because he expected to join at Falkirk 
a comrade and brother in profession, with whom 
he proposed to travel in company. 

Robin Oig’s chosen friend wa.s a young Eng- 
lishman, Harry Wakefield by name, ivell known 
at every uorthem market, and in his way as 
much famed and iionoiired as our Highland 
driver of bullocks. Ho was nearly six feet 
higli, gallantly formed to keep the round.s at 
Smithfield, or maintain tho ring at a wrestling 
matcli; and although he might have been 
overmatched, perhaps, among the regular pro- 
fessors of the Fancy, yet as a cliance customer 
he was able to give a bellyful to any amateur 
of tho pugilistic art. Doncaster races saiv liiin 
ill his glory, betting lias guinea, and generally 
Ruccessfiilly; nor was there a main fought in 
Yorkshire, the fecdor-s being por.son.sof celebrity, 
at which he was not to be .seen, if business 
permitted. But though a ximick lad. and 
fond of pleasure and its haunts, Harry Wake- 
field wa.s steady, and not the cantiou'- Rohiii 
Oig M'Comhicii himself was more attentive to 
the main ehanee. Hi.s holidays were holiday.s 
; indeed: but his days of work were deilicatcd to 
steady and persevering labour. In countenance 
and temper Wakefield was the model of Old 
England’s merry yeomen, who.se dothyard 
shafts, in so many himdrod battles, assorted 
her superiority over the nations, and vvho.se 
good sabres in our own time .are her cheapest 
and most assured defence. His mirth was 
ro.adily excited; for, strong in limb and consti- 
tution, and fortunate in circumstances, lie was 
di.sposed tobe pleased with everything about 
him; and such difficulties as he might oucasioa- 


ally encounter were, to a mjin of his energy, 
rather matter of amusement than serious an- 
noyance, With ail llic merits of a sanguine 
temper, our young English drover was not 
withont his defects. He was irascible, and 
sometimes to the verge of being qiiawelsome; 
and perhaps not the less inclined to bring his 
disimtoa to a pugilistic decision because he 
found few antagonists able to stand up to him 

The pair of friends had traversed with their 
usual cordiality the grassy ■Rlldsof Liddesdale, 
and crossed the oppoaite part of Cumberland, 
emphatically called The ATaste. In these soli- 
tary regions the cattle under the chaise, of 
our drovers suhsistod themaelvca cheaply, by 
picking their food aa they went along the 
drovo-road, or sometimes by the tempting 
opportunity of a atari and mmrloup, or inva- 
sion of the neighbouring pasture, where an 
occasion presented itself. But now the scone 
changed Irefora them; they were descending 
towards a fertile and inclosed country, where 
no such liberties could be taken with impunity, 
or without a previous arrangement and bargain 
with the po.sBe.s.sor.s of the ground. This was 
more especially the ease, as a groat northern 
fair was upon the eve of taking place, wliore 
both the Scotch and English drover expected 
to dispose of a part of their cattle, which it 
was desirable to produce in the market, rested 
and . in good order. Eields were therefore 
difficult to he obtained, and only upon liigh 
terms. This necessity occasioned a temporary 
separation betwixt the two friends, who went 
to bargain, each as he could, for the separate 
accoinmodation of his herd. TJnhappIly it 
chanced that both of them, unknown to each 
otlier, thought of bargaining for the ground 
they wanted on the property of a country 
gentleman of some fortune, wliosc e, state lay in 
the neighbourhood. The English drover ap- 
plied to the bailiff on the property, who was 
known to him. It chanced that the Cumbrian 
squire, who had entertained some suspicions 
of ))is manager's honesty, was taking occasional 
mcasureB to ascertain how far they were well 
founded, and had desired that any inquiries 
about his inclo.sures, with a view to occuiiy 
them for a temporary purpose, should be re- 
ferred to himself. As, however,, Mr. Ireby 
had gone the day before upon a journey of 
■some inileis’ distance to the northward, the 
bailiff cbose to consider the check upon his 
! full powers aa for the time removed, and con-: 
. eluded that be should best consult his master’s 
, interest, and perhaps his own, in making an 
f 'iteeejnent with Harry AVakcfield. Meanwhile, ' 


ignorant of what his comrade was doing, 
Eobin Oig, on his side, ebancod to be overtaken 
by a well-looked smart little man upon a pony, 
most knowingly hogged and cropped, as was 
then the fashion, the rider w'caring tight leathei 
breeche.?, and long-necked bright spurs. This 
cavaliei' acskod one or two pertinent que.stions 
about markets and the price of .stock. So 
Donald, seeing him a well-judging civil gentle- 
man, took the freedom to a.sk hijn whether ho 
could let him know if there was any grass-Jautl 
to be let in that neighbourhood, for the tem- 
porary accommodation of his drove. He could 
not have put the quc.stion to more willing ears. 
The gentleman of the hncksldns -was the pro- 
prietor, rvith whose bailiff Harry AVaksfield 
had dealt, or wms in the act of dealing. ‘ ‘ Thou 
art in good luck, my canny Scot,” said Mr. 
Irehy, “to have spoken to me, for I see thy 
cattle have done tiioir day’s work, and I .have 
at my disposal the only fold within three miles 
that is to he let in these parts.” “The drove 
can pe gang two, three, four miles very pratty 
rveel indeed — ” said the cautions Higiilander; 
“put what would his honour pe axing for the 
beasts pe the head, if she was to tiik the park, 
for twa or three days?” “AVe won't differ, 
Sawnej', if you lot me have six stots foi‘ win- 
terers, m the way ot reason.” "And which 
poasts wad your honour pe for having f ” " AVh y 
— let me ace — the two black — the dun one — 
yon doddy, him with the twisted liorn — the 
brocket — .How much by the head?” “Ahl” 
said ilohin, “your honour is a sliudge — a real 
shudge — I couldiia have set off the pest six 
peasts potter mysell, me that ken theih aa if 
they were my pairus, puir things.” “AYell, 
howmueh per head, Sawney?” continued ,M'r, 
freliy. “.Itwas higli markets at Doune and 
Falkirk,” answered Robin. 

And thus the conversation proceeded, until 
they had agreed on the prix Juste for the- 
Imlloeks, the squire throwing in the temporary 
accommodation of the inelosure for the cattle- 
into the boot; and Robin making, as ho thought, 
a very, good bargain, providing the gruss was 
hut tolerable. The squire walked iiis pony 
alongside of the drove, partly to show him the 
way, and see him put into possession of the 
field, and partly to learn the latest neivs of the 
northern markets. 

, They arrived at the field, and the pasture 
seemed excellent. But what was their surprise 
when they saw the bailiff quietly inducting 
the cattle of Hai-ry AA’akefield into the grassy 
Goshen wliich had just been assigned to those 
of Eobin Oig M^Comhieh by the proprietor 
himself. Squire Ireby set spurs to Ms horse. 


clashed up to his servant, and learning what 
had passed botw'een the parties, briefly informed 
the English drover that his bailiff had let the 
ground without his authority,, and that he 
might seek grass for his cattle wherever he. 
would, since he was to got none there. At the 
same time lie rebuked his servant severely for 
having transgressed his eommand.s, and ordered 
him in.stautly to assist iu ejecting the hungry 
and >year,y cattle of Harry Wakefield, which 
W'ore just beginning to enjoy a meal of unusual . 
plenty, and to introduce tlio.so of his comrade, 
whom the English drover now began to con- 
sider as a rival. 

The feelings which iiro.se iu Wakefield’s miuil . 
would liavo induced him to resist Mr. Ireby’s 
deeision ; but evciy Englishman has ,a tolerably 
accurate Ben.se of law and justice, and .Tohn 
Plcecebumpkin, the bailiff^ having acknow- 
ledged that lie had exceeded his commission, 
Wakefield saw nothing ol.so fiir it than to collect 
hia hungry and diBappointed charge, and drive 
them on to ,seok .quarters elsewhere. Robin 
Oig saw what had happened with regret, and 
haatonod to offer to his liuglteh friend to share 
with him the disputed possession. But Wake- 
field's pride waa severely hurt, and he aimwerod 
disdainfully, "Take It all, man — take it all — 
never make two bites of a cherry — thou canst 
talk over the gentry, ami blear a plain maii’.s 
eye — Out upon you, man — I wmuld not ki.ss 
any man’H dirty latcheta for leave to bake in 
his oven. ” 

Robin Oig, sorry but not surpri.sed at hia 
comrade’s displeasure, hastened to entreat his 
friend to wait but an hour till he bad gone to 
the squire’s house to receive payment for the 
cattle he had .sold, and ho would come back 
and iielp him to drive tlie cattle into some 
convenient place of rest, and explain to liim 
the whole mistake they had both of them fallen 
into. But the EngUsUmau continued indig- 
nant: "Thou hast been selling, liast tbou? 
Ay, ay — tliou is a cunning lad for kenning 
the hours of bargaining. Go to the devil with 
thyself, for I will ne’er see thy faiise loon’s 
visage again— -thou should 1« ashamed to look 
me in the face,” "I am ashamed to look no 
man in the face,” said Robin Oig, something 
moved; “and, moreover, I will look yon in the 
face this blessed day, if yon will bide at the 
clachan down yonder.” “Mayhap you had 
as well keep away,” said his comrade; and 
turning his hack on hia former friend, he 
collected his unwilling a-ssociatea, .assisted by 
the bailiff, who took some real and some affected 
interest in seeing Wakefield accommodated. 

After spending some time in negotiating 


withmore than niieof thcneiglibouring farraer.s, 
who could not, or would not, afford the accom- 
modation desired, Henry Wakefield at last, 
and in his ueco.s.sity, accompli.shc(l Ilia ])oiiit 
by means of the landlord of the alehouse at 
which Robin Oig and he had agreed to puss 
the night when they first .separated from each 
other. Mine lio.st was content to let him turn, 
his cattle on a piece of barren moor, at a price 
little less than the I)ailitl' had asked for the 
disputed iiiclosure; ami the wretchedne-s of 
the ita.sture, as well as the price paid for it. 
were set down as exaggeratimm of the breach 
of fiiith ami fricmfeliip of his Scottish crony. 
Tilts turn of Wakefield’s passions was cneimv- 
aged by the liailiif (wlm Iiad lii.s own reasons 
for lieiii.g otfended again.st poor Roliiii as liaviiig 
been the unwitting cau.se of his failing into 
disgrace with lii.H master), as well as liy tlie 
innkeeper, and two or throe chance guostn, who 
sootJied tlio drover in Ids resentment against, 
his quondam a.s.sociate, — some from the ancient 
grudge agaimst the Scots, whicii, when it exists 
anywhere, is to bo found lurking in tlie Border 
counties, and some from tlie general love of 
mischief whicli ehanietcrizos mankind iu all 
ranks of life, to the honour of Adam’.s children 
be it .spoken. Good .rohn Barleycorn also, who 
always lieiglitens and exaggerate.s the prevail- 
ing passions, he tlicy angry or kindly, was not 
wantin.g in his offices on Hits occasion; and 
confusion to false friends and hard masters 
waa pleilged iu more tlian one tank.ard. 

In tlie meanwhile Mr. Ireby found some- 
amuaemont in lietaiuiug tlie northern drover' 
at ills aneiont hall. Ho eauaod a cold round 
of beef to lie placed before the Bool in the Imt- 
ler’s pantry, togctlier with a foaming tankard 
of liorae-hrowcd, and took pleasure in seeing 
the hearty appetite with which the.se unwonted 
edibles were discussed by Robin Oig M ‘Combich. 
The squire himself, lighting his pipe, com- 
pounded between hia patrician dignity and his 
love of agricultural gossip liy walking up and 
down while he conversed with hia guest. "I 
passed another drove,” said tlic squire, ‘‘ with 
one of your countrymen lichind tlieiii — they 
w’cre something lea.s beasts than your drove, 
doddiea mo.st of them — a big man wa.s with 
them — none of yourldlta, though, but a decent 
pair of breeches — D’ye know who he may be?” 
"Hont ay~that might, could, and would pe 
Hiighio Morrison — 1 didnatliink he could hae 
peen sao woel up. He ha.s made a day on us; 
put hia Argydeshires will have wearied .shanks. 
How far wais he pehiiid?” "I think .about six 
or seven miles,” answered the aqulre, “for I 
passed them at tlie Chriatenlmry Cragg, and h 
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-orertook you at tlie Holiau Busli. If hk beasts 
be leg- weary, he vrill be maybe selling bargains. ” 
“.Nil, ua, l liigJiie Morrison is no the man for 
pargains — ye niauu eoiiie to some. Highland 
body like Robin Dig beraell for the like of these 
— put 1 maim pe wishing you goot night, and 
twenty of them, let alane ane, and I mann 
dcnni to the claohan to see if the lad Hem-y 
Waakfelt is out of hks humdndgeons yet.” 

The party at the alchonse were still in full 
talk, and the treachery of Robin Oig still the 
theme of conversation, when the supposed 
culprit entered the apartment. His arrival, 
as usually happom in such a case, put an iu- 
■stant stop to the discussion of which he had 
funii,she<l the subject, and he was received by 
the company assembled with that chilling 
isilonco, which, more than a thousand exclama- 
tions, tells an intruder that he is unwelcome. 
Surpirisod and offended, hut not appalled by 
the reception which he o.vperienced, Robin 
■entered witli an undaunted and even a haughty 
^air, attempted no greeting as he saw he was 
received with none, and placed himself by the 
. side of the fire, a little apart from a table at 
which Harry IVakefield, Ihc bailiff, and two 
■or three other persons, were seated. The ample 
Cumbrian kiteheu would have afforded plenty 
■of room even for a larger sopiuation. 

Robin, thus seated, proceeded to light his 
pipe, and call for a pint of twopenny. “We 
have no twopence ale," answered Ralph Iloskctt 
the. landlord; “but as thou find’st thy own 
tobacco, it’s like thou niay’st find thine own 
liquor too — it’s the wont of thy conntry. I 
wot." “Shame,, gonrtman," said the landlady, 
a blithe bustling honsowife, hastening herself 
to supply the guest with liquor — “thou know- 
■est well enow what the strange man wants, 
and it’s thj’- trade to bo civil, man. Thou 
■shouldst know, that if the Scot likes a small 
plot, he pays a sure penny.” 

Without taking any notice of this nuptial 
di.alogiie, , the Highlander took the flagon in 
his hand, and addre,?sing the company gene- 
rally, drank the interesting toast of “Good 
m.arkot3,” to the party assembled. “The 
better that the wind blew fewer dealers from 
the north,” said one of the fiirmers, "and 
fewer Highland rimts to eat up the English 
meadows.” “Saul of my pody, pnt yon are 
wrang there, my friend,” answered Robin, with 
eoiniiosure, “it is your fat Englishmen that 
oat up our .Scots cattle, puir things.” “I 
wish there was a smmiiat to oat up their 
■drovers,” said another; “a plain Englishman 
eanna make broad within a kenning of them.” 
“ Or an honest servant keep his master's favour, 


but they will come sliding in between him 
and the sunshine,” said the bailiff. “If these 
pie jokes, ’’said Eohiii Oig, with the same com- 
posure, “there is ower mony joke.s upon one 
man.” “It’sno joke, but downright earne.st,” 
said tlie bailffi “Harkye, Mr. Roliin Ogg. 
or whatever is your muno, it'.s right we should 
tell you that we arc all of one opiinion, and 
that is, that you. Mr. Robin Ogg, bavobeliaved 
to our friend Mr. Harry Wakefield here like 
a raff and a blackguard.” “Nac doubt, mie 
doubt,” answered Robin, witli groat composure; 
“and yim are a sot of very feeling judges, for 
whose prains or pehaviour I wad not gie a 
pincli of sneeshing. If Mr. Harry ATaakfelt 
kens where he is wranged, he kens where ho 
may be righted.” “He speaks truth,” said 
Wakefield, who had listened to what pas-sod, 
divided between the offence which he had taken 
.at Robin’s late behaviour, and the revival of 
his habitual habits of ft'iendalnp. 

Ho now rose and went towards Robin, who 
got up from his seat a.s he approached, and held 
out his hand. “Tiiat’a right, Harry — go it — 
servo him out,” resounded on ail sides — “tip 
him the nailer — show him the mill.” “Hold 

your peace all of you, and bo said 

Wakefield; and then acldreasing liis comrade, 
he took him by the extended hand, with somo- 
tliing alike of respect and defiance. “Robin,” 
he said, “tliou hast used mo ill enough tliis 
day; but if you moan like a frank fellow to 
shake hands, and take a tussel for love on tlie 
sod, why I’ll forgle thee, man, and wo sliall bo 
bettor friends tliau over.” “And would it not 
pe petter to be eood friends without more of 
the mutter?” said Eoliin; “wo will lie much 
petter friendships with our panes imio than 
broken.” 

Harry Wakefield dropiped the hand of iiis 
friend, or rather threw it from liim, " 1 did 
not think I had iieen keeping company for 
three yeans with a coward.” “Coward pie- 
longs to none of my name, ” said Robin, who.so 
eyes began to kindle, but keeping tlie command 
of his temper. “ It was no coward’s legs or 
hands, Harry IVaakfclt, that drew you out of 
the fords of Frew, when you was drifting ower 
the pilack rock, and every eel in the river ox- 
piected his sliare of you,” "And that is true 
enough, too,” said the Englisliman, struck by 
the appeal. ‘ ' Adzooks ! ’ ’ e.\-claimcd the bai ] iff, 
“sure Harry Wakefield, the nattiest lad at 
Wliitson Tryste, WooJer Fair, Carlisle Sands, 
or Stagshaw Bank, is not going to show white 
feather? Ah, this oonios of living so long with 
kilts . and bonnets — men forget the use of their 
daddies.” “ I may teach you, Master Fleece- 



Irampkin, that I have not lost the nse of mine,” 
said Wakefield, and then went on. “This 
will never do, Eobin, we inust have a tum-up, 
or we shall be the talk of the country side. 
I'll be d— d if I hurt thee— I’ll put on the 
gloves gin thou like. Come, stand forward like 
a man.” "To pe peaten like a dog,” said 
Hobin ; “is there any reason in that? If you 
think I have done you wrong. I’ll go before 
your shudg'e, though I neither know his law 
nor Ilia language.” 

A general cry of "No, no,: — no law, no 
lawyer! a bellyful and be friends," waa echoed 
by the by-standor.a. “ But,” continued Eobin, 
"if l am to fight, I have no skill to fight like 
a jackanapes, with hands and nails.” “How 
would you fight then?" said his antagonist: 
■" though I am thinking it would he hard to 
bring you to the scratch anyhow.” " i would 
fight with proadsword-s, and sink point on the 
first plood drawn. — like a gentlemans.” 

A loud shout of laughter followed the pro- 
posal, which indeed had rather escaped from j 
poor Eobin’s swolling heart, than been the 
dictates of his sober judgment. " Gentleman, 
quotha! ” waa echoed on all sides with a shout 
of unextinguishable laughter: " a very pretty 
gentleman, God wot — Canst get two swords for 
the gentleman to fight with, Ealph Heskett?” 
" No, but I can send to the armoury at Car- 
lisle, and lend them two forks to be making 
.shift with in the meantime.” “ Tush, man,” 
said another, "the bonny Scots come into tho 
world with the blue bonnet on their heads, and 
dirk and pistol .at their belt.” “Bast send 
post,” said Mr. Floecebumpkin, “to tho squire 
of Corby Castle to come and stand second to 
the 

In the midst of this torrent of general ridi- 
cule, the Highlander instinctively griped be- 
neath the folds of his plaid. “ But it’s better 
not,” he said in Ms own language. “ A hun- 
dred curses on the swine-eaters who know 
neither decency nor civility! Make room, the 
pack of you," he said, advancing to the door. 
But his former friend intcriiosed his sturdy 
bulk, and oppo.sod his leaving the house; and 
when Eobin Oig attempted to make his way i 
by force, he hit him down on the floor vrith ns 
much case as a boy howls down a nine-pin. 
“A ring! a ring!” was now shouted, until the 
dark rafters, anil the hams that hung on them, 
trembled again, aiid the very platters on the 
clattered against Ccieh other. "Well done, 
Han-y. ” " Give it him home, Harry. ” “ Take 
Care of him now — he sees his own blood! ” , 

Such were the exclamations, wliile the High- j 
lander, starting from the ground, all his cold- 


! ness and caution lost in frantic rage, sprang at 
i Ms antagonist with the fury, the activity, mid 
the vindictive purpose of an incensed tiger- 
cat. But when could rage encounter science 
and temper? Eobin Oig again went down in 
the unequal contest, and as the blow was 
necessarily a sevei-o one, he lay motionless on 
the floor of the kitchen. The iaiidlady ran to 
ofter some .aid, but Mr. I'lceeebumpkiu would 
not iiermit her to approach. “ i.et him alone,” 
he said, “ he will come to within time, and 
come up to the scratch again. He has not got 
half his broth yet. ” " He has got all I mean 
to give him, though,” said his antagoiust, 
whoso heart began to relent towards his old 
associate; “ .and I would rather by half give 
the rest to yourself. Mi'. Ploecebumpkin, for 
you protend to know a thing or two, and Robin 
had not art enough even to peel bel'oro sotting 
to, but fought with his plaid dangling about 
I him. Stand up, Eobin, my man! all friends 
I now; and let me hear tho man that will speak 
a word against yon, or your country, for your 
sake.” 

Robin Oig was still under the dominion of 
his passion, and eager to renew tlie onset; but 
being withheld on tho ono side by tho peace- 
making Dame Heskett, and on the other aware 
that Wakefield no longer meant to renew the 
combat, his fury sunk into gloomy sullenness. 
“ Come, come, never grudge so much at it, 
man,” .said the biavc-spirited Englishman, 
with tho placability of his country; “shake 
hands, and we will be letter friends tlmii ever. ” 
" Friends!” exclaimed Robin Oig witli strong 
emphasis, “ Friends! — Never. Look to your- 
self, Harry Waakfelt.” “Then the curse of 
Cromwell on your proud Scots atomaah, as 
the man says in the play, and you may do your 
I worst and he d ; for one man c.an say no- 

thing more to another after a tusscl than that 
he is sorry for it.” 

1 On these terms tho friends parted; Eobin 
Oig drew out, In silence, a piece of money, 
throw it on the table, and then loft tlie alehouse. 
But luming at the door, he sliook his hand at 
Wakefield, pointingwith Ms forefinger upwards, 
in a manner which might imply either a threat 
j or a caution. He then disappeared in the 
i moonlight. 

Some words passed .after his deparfure, be- 
I tween the haililf, who piqued himself on being 
a little of a bully, and Harry Wakefield, who, 
with generous inconaistenoy, was now not in- 
I disposed to begin si new combat in defence of 
BoMil Oig's reputation, “although he could 
not use Ms daddies like an Englishman, as it 
did not come natural to him.” But Dame 


Hoskett prevented this Heeond quiiml from 
coming to a head by her peremptory interfer- 
ence. ‘‘ There should be no more fighting in 
licr house,” she said; “there had been too 
much already. And you, Mr. AVakefield, 
may live to learn,” she added, “what it is to 
make a deadly ciioiny out of a good friend.” 
“ Pslia, dame! fiobin Oig is an honest fellow, 
and will never keep malice.” “Do not trust 
to that — you do not kuow the dour temper of 
the Scotch, though yon have dealt with them 
so often, 1 have a right to know them, my 
mother being a Scot.” : “And so is well seen 
in her daughter,” said Ralph Heskett. 

Thi.s nuptial sarcasm gave the discourse an- 
other turn; fresh customers entered the tap- 
room or kitchen, and others left it. The con- 
versation turned on the expected markets, and 
the report of prices from the diifercnt parts of 
Scotland and England — treaties were com- 
menced, and Harry W akefteld was lucky enough 
to find a chap for a jiart of his drove, and at 
a very considerable profit; an event of con- 
sequence more than sufficient to blot out all 
remembrances of the unpleasant scnfilc in the 
earlier part of tho day. But thei-e remaiued 
one party from whose mind that recollection 
could not have been wiped away by posse-ssiou 
of every head of cattle betwixt Esk and Jideu. 

This was Robin Oig M'C'ombieh. “That 
I should have had no weapon,” he said, “and 
for the first time in my life! Blighted be the 
tongue that bids tho Highlander part with the 
dirk— the dirk— hai the English blood! My 
jMuhme's word — when did her u’ord fall to the 
fpoitnd?” 

: The recolleotion of tho fatal prophecy con- 
, firmed the deadly intention which instantly 
sprang up in his mind. “Ha! Morrison can- 
not be many miles behind; and if it wore an 
hundred, what then?" 

His impetuous spirit had now a fixed pur- 
pose and motive of action, and he turned tho 
light foot of his country towards the wilds, 
through which he knew, by Mr. Ireby’s report, 
that Morrison was advancing. His mind was 
wholly engrossed by the sense of injury — 
injury sustained from a friend; and by the 
desire of vengeance on one whom he now ac- 
counted his moat bitter enemy. The treasured 
ideas of aelf-importance and self-opinion— -of 
ideal birth and quality, had become more 
; precious to him (like the hoard to, the miser), 
hecaiisB he could only enjoy them' in secret. 

, But that hoard was pillaged, the idols which 
he had secretly ivorshippcd had been desecrated 
and, profaned. Insulted, abused, and beaten, 
ho was no longer worthy, in his own opinion, 


of the name ho bore, or the Iine.age which he 
belonged to— nothing was left to him — nothing 
but revenge; and, as tho reflection added a 
galling spur to every .step, he determined it 
should, be as sudden and signal as the offence. 

When Robin Oig left the door of the alehouse,, 
seven or eight English miles at least lay be- 
twixt Momson and him. The advance of the- 
former was alow, limited by the ahiggi.sh pace 
of hi-s cattle; the last left behind him stubble- 
field and hedge-row, crag and dark heath, all 
glittering with frost-rime in the broad Mov- 
ember moonlight, at the rate of si.x miles an 
hour. Andnowthedistant lowing of Morrison’s 
cattle is heard; and now they are seen creep- 
ing like moles in size and slowness of motion 
on the broad face of tho moor; and now he 
meets them — passes them, and stops their 
conductor'. “May good betide ns,” said the 
Southlander, “is this you, Robin M'Combich, 
or your wraith!” “ It is Robin Oig M‘Coin- 
bich,” answered tho Highlander, “and it is 
not. But never mind that, put pe giving me 
tho skeiiedhu.” “What! you are fur back to- 
the Ilighhmds — The devil i — Have you suit all 
off before tho fair? This heats all for quick 
markets.” “ ,l have not .sold — I am not going 
north — May pe I will never go north again. 
Give mo pack my dirk, Hugli Morrison, or 
there will be words potweon us.” “ Indeed, 
Robin, I'll be better advised or I gde it back, 
to you — it is a wanehanoy weapon ii; a High- 
landman’s hand, and I am thinking you will 
ho about some barns -breaking.” “Prutt, 
truttl let mo have my weapon," said Robin, 
Oig, impatiently. “Hooly and fairly,” said 
hi.s well-meaning friend, “ I'll toll yon what 
will do better than these dirking doings— 'Ye . 
ken Highlander and Lowlander, and Bordei'- 
meu, are a’ ao man’s bairns when you are over 
the Scots dyke. See the Eskdale callants, and^ 
fighting Charlie of Liddesdale, and tho Lock- 
erby lads, and the four dandies of Lustruthor, 
and a -(vheen mah' gray plaids, are coining up 
behind; and if you are wranged, there is a 
hand of a manly Morrison, we’ll see you righted, 
if Carlisle and Stamvhx haith took up the 
feud.” “To ten you the truth,” said Robin 
Oig, desirous of eluding tho suspicions of his 
friend, “ I have enlisted with a party of the 
Black Watch, and must march off to-mor- 
row morning.” " Enlisted I Were you mad 
or drunk? You must buy yourself off — I can 
lend you twenty notes, and twenty to that, if 
the drove seU.” “I thank yon— -thank ye, 
Hnghie; but I go with good-will the gate that 
I am going, — so the dirk — tho dirk! ” “ There 
it is for you then, since less winna serve. .But- 
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think on -what I Tvas saying. Waea me, it irill 
be Bair news in the braes of Balqnidder, that 
Kobin Oig M'OoBibicli should have run an ill 
gate, and ta’cn on.” “ 111 novrs in Balquidder, 
indeed!" echoed poor Hobin; “put Cot speed 
you, Hugliie, and aond you good nmrcats. Te 
winna meet with Eobin Oig again either at 
tryste dr fair.” 

So saying, he shook hastily the hand of his 
acquaintance, and set out in the direction from 
which he had advanced, -with the spirit of his 
former pace. 

“ There is something wrang ivith the lad,” 
muttered M<|n'igou to himself; “but we will 
maybe .see better into it the morn’s morning.” 

, But long ore the morning dawned the cat- 
astrophe of our tale had taken place. It was 
two hours after the afiraj' had happened, and 
it was totally forgotten by almost every one, 
when Robin Oig returned to Hoskett’s inn. 
The place was filled at once by varioiiH sorts of 
men, and with noises corresponding to their 
character. There wore the grave low sounds 
of men engaged in busy traffic, with the laugh, 
the song, and the riotous jest of tho.se who had 
nothing to do but to enjoy them.selves. Among 
the last was Harry Wakefield, who, amidst a 
grinning group of smock-froeks, hob-nailed 
Bhoe.s, and jolly English physiognomies, was 
trolling forth the old ditty — 

“ Wlmt though iny imino he Roger, 

Who rtrivoa the ploiigli iinel curt—” 
when he was interrupted by a well-known 
voice, saying in a high and .stern voice, marked 
by the sharp Highland accent, “ Harry 'Waak- 
felt — if you bo a man, stand up! ” “ 'What is 
the matter ?— what is it ? ” the guests demanded 

of each other. ‘ ' It is only a d d Scotsman,” 

said Eleeeebumpkin, who was by this time 
very drunk, “whom Harry Wakefield helped 
to his broth to-day, wlm is now come to have 
Ms catikl Mil liett again. ” “Harry Waalcfelt,” 
repeated the same ominous Runimons, “stand 
np, if you be a man!” 

There is something in the tone of deep and 
concentrated passion wliich attracts attention 
and imposes awe, oven by the very sound. 
The guests shrunk back on every side, and 
gazed at the Highlander, as he stood in the 
middle of them, ids brows bent, and his fea- 
tures rigid witli resolution. “ I will stand np 
with all my heart, Eobin, my boy, but it shaU 
be to shake hands with you, and drink down 
all unkindness. It is not the fault of your 
heart, man, that you don’t know how to clench 
your hands.” 

By this time ho stood opposite to Ms anta- 
gonist; his open and unsuspecting lookstraagely 


contrasted with thostem purpose which gleamed 

wild, dark, ajrd vindictive m the eyes of tliu 
Highlander. “ ’Ti.s not tliy fault, man, tliat, 
not having the luck to be an Englishman, tlioii 
canst not fight more than a school -girl.” “ I 
can fight,” answered Robin Oig utevnly, but 
calmly, “and you isliall know it. T'ou, Harry 
Waakfclt, showed me to-day bow the Saxon 
churls fight — I .sliow yon now how the High- 
land dnniiiowasaal figlkts.” 

He seconded the word with tlie action, and 
plunged the dagger, wiiicli he suddenly dis- 
played, into the broad bren.st of tho Euglisli 
yeoman, ivitli such fatal certainty and force, 
tiiat tile liilt made a liollnw .sound" against the 
breiiat-liouo, and the double-edged point split 
the very licart of his vict im. II enry Wakefield 
fell, and expired with a single groan. His 
a.BsasKiii next .seized the bailift’ by the collar, 
and offered the liloody poniard to his throat, 
ivliilc dro.'id and surprifsc rendered tiie man 
incapable of defence, “ It were very jn.st 
to lay you be.side him,” he said, “but the 
blood of a base pick-thank shall never mix on 
my father’.s dii-k tvitli that of a brave man.” 

As he spoke ho ca.st the man from Iiini with 
so much force that he fell on the floor, while 
Robin, with Iu,s other hand, threw the fatal 
i weapon into ttie blazing turf-tire. “There,” 
lie .sai<I, “take me wlio like.s — and lot lire 
[ cleanse Idood if it can.” 

Tlie pause of a.stoiiishment still continuing, 
j Roliiu Oig asked for a peace-officer, and acon- 
stiible Imviiig .stopped out, he surrendered him- 
I self to hi.s eu.stod,y. “ A liloody night's work 
I you liave made of it,” said the constable. 
“ Your own fault,” said the Higlilaiidor. 
“ Had yon kept his liaiuls off me twa hours 
since, lie would have been now as well and 
merry as he was twa minutes .since.” “It 
must be sorely ans-wered,” said the peace-offi- 
cer. “Never you mind tliat — deatii pays all 
j debts; it will pay that too.” 

[ Tlte liorror of the iiy-.staiiders began now to 
I give way to indignation; and Ibo sight of a 
favourite companion murdered in tlie midst of 
I them, the iirovocatioii being, in tboir opinion, 
so utterly inadequate to the exce,s.s of ven- 
geance, might have induced tliein to kill tho 
perpetrator of tho deed even upon tlie very 
spot. The constable, however, did Ida duty on 
this occasion, and with the assistance of some 
of tlie more reasonalde piersuns proaent pro- 
cured horses to guard tlie prisoner to Carlisle, 
to abide his doom at the next as.sizo3. While 
the escort was preparing, the prisoner neither 
expressed the least interest, nor attempted tho 
slightest reply. 


My story is nearly ended. The nnfortnnato i 
Highlander stood hi.s trial at Carlisle, and was 
sentenced to death. He; met his fate with 
great firmness, and aolcnowledged the jnstiee 
of Ilia sentence. But lie repelled indignantly 
the ohaen’ationa of those who accused , him of 
attaehing an unarmed man. “I give a life 
for the life T took,” he said, “and what can I 
do more?” 


SE,A. SONGS. 

NEraUNE'S BA6IN& FURY; OR THE GALLANT 
BEAM.AN’S SUFFERINGS. 

You gentlemen of England 
That live at homo at ease, 

Ah, little do you think mion 
The dangers of the seas; 

Give ear unto the mariners. 

And they will plainly show 
£A11] the cares, and the fears, 

When the stormy winds do Wow. 

All you tliat will be seamen 
Must bear a valiant heart, 

Eor when you come upon the seas 
You must not think to start; 

Nor vaee to be faint-hearted, 

In hail, min, blow, or suow, 

Nor to think for to shrink 
When the stormy winds do blow. 

The bitter storms and tempests 
Poor seamen do endure, 

Both day and night, with many a fright, 

. We seldom rest secure; 

Our sleep it is disturbed 
With visions strange to know, 

And with dreams on the streams. 

When the stormy winds do blow. 

In claps of roaring thunder, 

■RGuch darkness doth enforce. 

We often find our ship to stray 
Beyond out wonted course: 

Which causeth great distractions. 

And sinks our hearts fiilUow; 

’Tis in v.ain to complain, 

’VYlieu tile stormy winds do blow. 
Sometimes in Neptuue's bosom 
Our ship is toss’d in waves. 

And every man cxlieoting 
; : The sea to be their graves; 

And down again so low. 


Then down again we fall to prayer, 

With all our might and thought, 

When refuge all doth fail us, 

'Tis that must bear us out; 

To God wo call for succour, 

For He it is, we know, 

That must aid us, and save us, 

When the stormy winds do blow. 

The lawyer and the usurer, 

That sit in gowns of fur, 

In closets warm, can take no harm. 
Abroad they need not stir; 

When winter fierce with cold doth pierce, 
And heats with bail and snow, 

We are sure to endure. 

When the stormy winds do blow. 

We bring home costly merchandise, 

And jewels of great price, 

To serve om' English galliintry 
With many a rare device; 

To please the English gaUantry, 

Our pains we freely show, 

For we toil, and we moil, 
lYhen the stonny winds do blow. 

We sometimes sail to the Indies, 

To fetch liouie spioe.s rare; 

Sometimes again, to Prance and Spain, 
P'or wines beyond compare; 

Whilst gallants are carousing. 

In taverns on a row, 

Then we sweep o’er the deep, 

Wlicn the stormy winds do blow. 

When tempests are blotvu ovor, 

And greatest fears are past, 

In weather fair, and temperate air, 

We straight lie down to rest; 

But when tlio billows tumble, 

And waves do furious grow, 

Then we rouse, up wo rouse, 

When the stormy winds do blow. 

If enemies oj)poso u.s. 

When England is at wars 
With any foreign nations, 

We fear not wounds nor scars; 

Our roai'ing guns shall taacli them 
Our valour for to know. 

Whilst they reel, in the kcnl. 

When the storaiy winds do blow. 

We are no cowardly abrinkei'B, 

But true Englishmen bred, 

We’ll play oiir parts, like valiant hearts. 
And never fly for dread; 

We’ll ply onr business nimbly, 

Wliore’or we come or go, 

With our mates, to the Straits, 

Wlien the stormy winds do blow. , 


Then courage, all brave mariiiera, 
And never be dismay’d, 

TrTliilsi we have bold adventurers 
IVe ne’er shall want a trade; 

Our merchants ivill employ us 
To fetch them wealth, I know; 
Then be bold, work for gold, 

■When the stormy winds do blow. 
■When we return in siifety, 

■With wages for our pains, 

The tapster and the vintner 
Will help to share our gains; 

Wo call for liquor roundly, 

And pay before we go, 

Then we’ll roar on the shore, 

Whan the stormy winds do blow. 



THE SEA-FIGHT IiV XCU.J 
Thursday in the morn, the ides of May, 
Eeoorded for ever the fninous ninety-two. 
Brave Eusael did discern, by dawn of day, 

The lofty sails of Tranoe advancing now: 

All hands aloft, aloft, let English valour shine. 
Let fly a oulverin, the signal for the lino; 

Let every l»nd supply his gun; 

Follow mo, 

And you’ll see 

That the battle will bo soon begun. 

Tmirvillo on tbo main triumphiint roll’d, 

To Tneet the gallant Kussol in combat on tbo 
deep; 

He led a . noble train of heroes bold. 

To sink the English admiral and his fleet. 
Now eveiy valiant mind to victory doth aspire, 
The bloody fight’s begun, the sea itself on fire; 
And mighty Fate stood looking on; 

Whilst a flood, 

All of blood, 

Fill’d the scuppers of the Boi/al Sun. 


'The great naval victory intended to bs celebrated 
by tills excellent old song, was determined, after a 
running aotioii of eoveial days, off Capo Ln Hogue, on 
the coast of Sformaudy, the 22d of 3fay, 1C!I2, in favour 
of the English and Dutch ooniWned fleets, consisting of 

Euasel, afterwards Earl of Orford, over a French squad- 
ron of about half that number, commanded by the 
Clievalier TourviUe, whoso ship, ie SMI Royal, canicd 
upwards of a hundred gnus, and was esteemed the finest 
vessel in Europe. This last fleet was fitted out for the 
purpose of restoring K-ing .Tames U. to hie dominions;, 
and that prince, together with the Duke of Berwick, 
and several great oiiicoi-s both of his own court and of 
the court of Franco, and even TourviUe himself, beheld 
the final destruction of the French shipe from an emin- 
ence, on the shore. 


Sulphur, smoke, and fire, distnrhing the air, 
With thunder and wonder affright the CTalUo 

Their regulated hands stood tremlfliug near, 

To see their lofty streamers now no more. 

At sis. o’clock the Ited the smiling victors led, 
To give a second blow, the fatal overthrow; 
Now death .and hoiTor equal reign; 

Now they cry, 

Bun or die, 

British colours ride the vanquish’d main 1 
See they fly amazed o’er roclra and sands. 

One danger they grasp at to shun the gi'eater 
fate; 

In vain they oiy for aid to weeping lands; 

The nyrajihs suid se,a-gads mourn their lost 
estate; 

For evermore adieu, thou .Royal dazzling Sun, 
Fiwn thy untimely end thy maatei'’s fate heguns 
Euougli, thou mighty god of war 1 
Now we slug, 

Bless the king, 

I Let us drink to every English tar. 


YE JLUilNEES OF ENGLAND. 

To mai iuers of EugLmd, 

That giuird our native seas, 

Whose flag lias braved, a thousand years, 
The battle and tbo breeze 1 
Your gloiious stand.ard launob again 
To mutoli aiiotlier foe! 

And sweep through the deep, 

While the stonily winds do blow; 

While the battle rages loud and long, 
And the stormy winds do blow. 

The spirits of your fathers 
Shall start from every wave ! 

For the deck it was their field of fame, 
And ocean was their grave 1 
Where Blake and mighty Nelson fell 
Your manly beaits shall glow, 

As ye sweep through the deeji, 

WHiile the stormy winds do blow; 

While the battle rages loud and long,: 
And the stormy winds do blow. 

Britannia needs no bulwarks, 

No towers along tbo steep ; 

Her march is o’er the mountain waves. 
Her home is on the deep. 

With thunders from her native eak 
She quells tbo floods below,— . 

As tlioy roar on the shore, 

When the stormy winds do blow ; 

When the battle rages loud and long, 
And the Btormy winds do blow. 


The meteor flag of England 
Shall yet terrific bum, 

Till dauger’a troubled night depai-t, 
And the Sitaa' of peace return. 

Then, then, ye ocean warriors, 

Our song and feast shall flow 
To the fame of your- name, 

’When the storm h.as ceased to blow; 
■When the fiery fight is heard no more, 
And the storm has ceased to blow. 


WHO COULD HAV15 milJdEVBD IT? 

HIOM THE eERMAN.l 

There lived in Vienna a young man of rank 
and fortune, who boro a strong resemblance to 
many otlior young men of that and every city, 
for he was a dupe to all the follies of fashion 
and high life, He combined a flexible heart 
with a hantlBorne person ; it had cost his mother 
a great deal of trouble to make him what 
ia called a puppy ; hut, by indefatigable dili- 
gence, she had at last effected her purpose. 
All the ladies, consequently, loved him, and 
he loved them all in return. It has been said 
■ that once or twice his attachments have even 
been of more than a month’s duration, but never 
did he impoao any eonatralnt upon himself or 
the object of his affection by an irksome fide- 
lity. : Ho possessed the nicest powers of per- 
. oeption, whenever any word or look summoned 
hlm to vietoiy ; but he always had the good 
manners to pay every attention to the clock, 
when it announced the hour of parting. 

With these, qualifications he was certain of 
success with the ladies. Ho paid his devoirs 
to all, enjoyed all, and was at last tired of all, 
me of his moments of torpid satiety our 


at home — he belongs to the better kind of men. 
Our young count threw himself upon the sofa, 
stretched his limbs, yawned, and so forth. 
Suddenly it occurred to him that lie was mar- 
ried. — Ho wonder that rve should have forgot- 
ten it, since he himself only just now recol- 
lected it, “Apropos,’’ said he, and rang the 
bell; — ,1 serv.ant entered. 

Go to your mistress and a£)k if I may have 
the pleasure of seeing her.” The servant lis- 
tened attentively, not believing the testimony 
of his own ears. The count repeated his orders, 
which the servant at length obeyed, shaking 


his head as he went. The countess was the 
amiable daiiglitor of a country gentleman — 
she was a flower which, from tlio prossiire of 
the court atmosphere, drooped, but did not 
quite wither; to avoid ennui she had no resource 
but to swim with the tide of high life. .She 
and her Imsbaud sometimes met — they never 
avoided, nor ever courted each other's society. 
Before marri,age they had seen little of each 
other, and after it they had no time to devote 
to such an einployineiit. Tliorc were jieople 
enough who spared the count the troulde of 
admiring his wife's perfections, and if they 
made no impression on her heart, they at least 
gratified her vanity. 

Her husband’s message was delivered to her 
at a moment when her state of mind was much 
the same as his : — she knew not what to think 
of this nnexpeetod visit : she replied, however, 
that she should he happy to see him. Ho 
entered— -hoped he was not tronblosnme.— -took 
a chair — made remarks on the weather — and 
recounted the news of the day. The conversa- 
tion, .as far as related to the subjects of it, was 
quite oonimon, but his vivacity and Amelia's 
genius inspired it with interest. The time 
jiassed they knew not how; the count looked 
. at his watch — was surprised to find it so late, 
i and requc.sted permission to sup with liis wife, 
“With all my heart,’’ replied Amelin, “if you 
can he content with my homely fare. ” Supiier 
was brought — ^they eat, and were merry, with- 
out being noisy. This calm pleasure poBScaaert 
to them the charm of novelty; they wore both 
pleasant without wishing to appear so, as is 
gcnemlly the case with most people. They 
I were quite new acquaintances— the hours flow 
' swiftly away, and the time for retiring to rest 
I being arrived, the count took leave of the 
countess, highly pleased with hia visit. 

The next day he was invited to a concert, 
and did not learn till it was late, that, one of 
the virtuosos being ill, the concert was deferred, 
How was he to pass the tedious evening? Ho 
inquired, as he passed, after his wife, and was 
informed she was somowliat indisposed. 

“ATell,” thought he, “common civility re- 
quires that I should wait upon her, unci ask 
her pcrsonaliy how she does. ” He sent a mes- 
sage, requesting that he might be allowed to 
ait with her till supper, and was very politely 
received. He was cheerful, lively, and gallant. 
The supper hour arrived, and this time Amelia 
begged him to stay. Ho had been invited to 
a. caasino party after the concert, notwith- 
standing whioii he remained with his wife, and 
their , conversation was quite a, s pleasant, and 
less reserved, than that of the preceding visit. 


i Tramlated by Benjamin irhomeon. 


DESPONPIiNCy, 


"Bo you knoTT,” said Amelia, "that the 
party to which you were invited would find a 
little trouble in discovering the cmtseol your 
absence?” He smiled, and paused for a few 
moments. “ I must tell you something in 
confidence,” began he at length, while he was 
pdaying with his fork, “ something w'hich you 
will perhaps think rather candid than gallant; 
you cannot imagine how much you are improved 
since your marriage.” — “i¥y m.arriage!” an- 
swered Amelia, in ajoeo.se tone, " I believe it 
took place about the same time as your own.” 
— “Tery true, my lady,” replied ko; “hut it 
is inconcoiviihle how so happy an alteration 
can have taken place in you. At that time— - 
pardon me — yon had so nuieh rustic hashful- 
ness, it is scarce possible to reeognim you; — ; 
your genius is no longer the same ; even your | 
features are mucli improvod.” , i 

"'Well, my lord," replied the connt&ss, 

“ without willing to return the compliment, | 
all tliat you have .said of me I thought of you. | 
But upon my word,” added .she, “ it is well j 
tliat no one hear-s us: for It almost seems as ! 
if we were making lovo.” The dialogue.con- i 
tinned long in the same stylo, till Amelia at ; 
length looked at her watch, aiul in a fasein- ! 
atiiig tone remarked that it was late. The 
count arose unwillingly, slowly took his leave, ; 
.and aa slowly retired to tlie door — suddenly' lie j 
.again turned round. I 

" My lady,” said ho, " T find it very tedion.s j 
to breakfast alone — may I be ailowod to take \ 
my chocolate with you?” “If you please,” 
.ansivered Amelia; and they parted, still more ; 
pleased with each other. 

The next morning it oceiirrod to the count 
that tho.9e frequent viails to his wife might give 
rise to scandalous reports. He therefore de- 
sired his valet not to mention the cireumstance 
to any one. —He tlien put on an elegant morn- 
ing-gown, and went softly over to Amelia. 

Amelia had just risen in the mast cheerful 
luimonr. The bloom upon her cheek rivalled 
the blush of morning. She was animated and 
witty — in short, flho was onchanling; and her 
husband, in an hour, discovered hmv much 
pleasanter it was to l)reakfa.st in company 
than to sit alone, and opposite a glas,s, gazing 
at his ow'ii person, and looking into liis yawn- 
ing mouth. 

“ IVliy don’t j'on come here every day,” said 
Amelia, “ if my company is pleasant to yon ? ” 
He answered that he fcai’ed his presence might 
prevent the visits of others. 

“I shall miss no one,” replied she, “ as 
long as you indemnify me by your society.” 
"Upon my word,” said the count, "I have 


more than once wished that I was not your 
lady.ship'.s husband.” “Why so?” ileiuaiuleii 
Amelia. "That I might ho allowed to tell 
you,” returned he, “how much I love you.” 
“Oh! toll me BO, I beg,” cried .she, "if only for 
the sake of novelty.” "Fear not," answered 
the count; " I hope, my lady, 1 sliall never so 
far forget myself ; but we have bad, 1 think, 
two very agreeable lits-d-ljiles at supper— how 
if jam were this evening to allow me o third.” 
" With all my heart,” amswered the eountes.s. 
The appointment was on botli sid(i,s cxactly 
adltercd to. Thoiv conversation was this time 
le.SB lively, le,ss brilliant— they gazed at ojicli 
other oftener, .and spoke loss ; the heart began 
to a.sscrt its infliienco, and oven arrived .so far, 
that they once, during a pause, involuntarily 
squeezed each other's hand across the table, al- 
though the sorviints trerc .still in the room. ^ — 
W7i0 could ha ve helmed it I 

Amelia very plainly perceived that it was 
late, but .she did not look at her. watch, Her 
husband made not the snmlle.st effort to depart; 
—he eomplainod that he was somewhat tired, 
bnt not sleepy. In a word, from this day 
they parted in the morning instead of mid- 
night, becatiao they were then both ready to 
breakfast together. 

The count, enchanted with his new conquest, 
eloped w'ith Amelia into the country, whore 
they, with a.stonisliment, discovei'od that the 
theatre of miture, and the concert of the night- 
ing:iles, surpassed ail other theatres and con- 
certs Thoy .at lint thought of staying only 
a few' day.s — every mniming the.v intended to 
dop.art, and every evening they changed their 
intention.s. Wlien autumn, however, ap- 
piTOched, they returned to Vienna. The 
Hame evening they went to the play, and our 
hero had the corn-age to .sit in the same, hox 
with Amelia. 

Who could have believed it? To sueh a 
dreadful extent may .a man bo led by one 
tliongbtles.s step, f e happy husbands in high 
life, take warning by the mournful examiile of 
oiir count! 

BBSPONBBNfiY. 

The thoughts that rain their steady glow 
bike stars on life’s cold sea, 

Aniich others know, or say thoy know— 

Thoy never shone for inel 

Thoughts light, like gleams, my spirit’s sky. 
But they will not remain; 

They light me once, they hurry by, 

And never come again. ^ ^ ^ 


THE SHEPHERD’S GOLDEN AGE, 


THE GOLDEN AGE. 

Fair fancied picture !~wortliy of thy theme 1. 
Our heai'ta go to thee, and we ait us down 
'Mong the high-shadowing trees, on turf 
o’ergi'owu 

With iioweiB, and mark the hike’s transparent 
gleam— 

The dark and sunny mountains, and the sky 
So softly delicate; and list the voices 
Of those iirimeval beings, joyously 

Spending the time where aU around rejoices. 
Our hearts go to thee; thou hast fill’d up our 

Of a long-lost felicity, which made 

The youth of this gray world. IVelovothy 

For man too has his youth, which, when 
decay’d 

Be wanders feebly on his pilgi-imago— 

Seems to h,ia fraoy still the golden age 


I Dnknown was then the Phrygian hroideiy, 

The Tyrian jiurple and the scarlet dye; 

Such as tlieir sheep clad, such they wove and 

Ensset or white, or those mix’d, and no more; 
Except sometimes (to bravery inclin’d) 

They dy’d them yellow caps with alder rind. 

The Grecian mantle, Tuscan robes of state, 
Tissue nor cloth of gold of highest rate 
They never saw; only in pleasant woods, 

Or by th’ emhordored margin of the floods. 

The dainty nymiihs tliey often did behold 
Clad in their light silk robes, stitch’d oft with 
gold. 

The Arras hangings round their comely halls 
Wanted the Cerite’s web and minerals: 

Green boughs of trees with fatt’ning acorns lade. 
Hung full with flowers and garlands quaintly 

Their homely cots deck’d trim in low degree, 

As now the court with richest tapestry. 




TnoMAS Ueydson. 


THE SHEPHERDS’ GOLDEN AGE.i 

fWiUiom Browne, born »t Taw'stook. 1600; died, 
16W. The author of Srilmmia'e Pmlontls, the S/it/j- 
hei'd's Pipe, and other poeiiB, to now almost forgotten. 
But in his own time he was popular, and won the 
highest compliments from Seldcn, Drayton, Jouson, 
and many others. Milton is said to have made a study 
of his style, which iras modelled upon that of tho Italian 
writers, and to in conseiiuenoo marred hy far-fetched 
. conceits. Milton’s iyeidas and Browne's Phitanie are 
sometimos comiared with no discredit to the lattai-. J 

0,1 the golden .ago 

Met all contentment in no surplusage 
Cf thiinty viands, but (as we do still) 

Drank the inive water of the crystal rill, 

Ifed on no other meats than those they fed, 
Laboiii', the saliid that their stomachs bred; 

Nor sought they for the down of silver swans, 
■Nor those sow-thistle, looks 6:ich small gale fans, 
But hides of beasts, which when they liv’d they 
kept, 

Seiwed them for bed and covering when they 
slept. 

If any softer lay, ’twas (hy the loss 

Of some rook’s warmth) on thick and spongy 

Or on tile gi'ound; some simple wall of clay 
: Parting their hods from where their cattle lay. 

- And on such pallets one man clipped then , 

: More golden slumbers than ibis age again. 


The daisy scatter'd on each mead and down, 

A golden tuft within a silver crown— 

(Fail- fali that dainty flower! and may there be 
No shepherd grac’d that doth not honour thee!) 
Tho primrose, when with six leaves gotten grace, 
Slaids as a true-love in their bosoms place; 

The spotless lily by whose pure leaves ho 
Noted the chaste thoughts of virginity; 

The harebell for tho stainless azur’d hue, 

Claims to he worn of none but tlioso are true; 
The rose, like ready youth, enticing stands, 

And would he cropp’d if it might chose tho hands; 
The yellow king-oup Flora them assign’d 
To he the badges of a jealous mind; 

Tho columbine, in tawny often taken, 

Is then ascribed to such as arc forsaken; 

Flora’s ohoioe buttons, of a nisset dye, 

Is hope even in tho dovitli of misoi^; 

The pansy, thistle, ail with prickles sot, 

The cowslip, honoy-siiokle, violet, 

And many hundreds more that graced the 
meads, 

Gardens and gi’ovos (where heautioua Flora 
treads), 

Were hy the Shepherds’ daughters (as yet are 
Ds’d in our cots) hrought home with special care: 
For bruising them they not alone would quoU 
But rot the rest, and spoil tlieii’ pleasing smell. 
Much like a lad who in his tendei- prime 
Sent from his friends to learn the use of time, 

3 his mates, or good or bad, so he 
Thrives to the world, and such his actions he. 

As in the rainbow’s many-coloured hue 
Here see we watchet deepen’d with a blue. 

There a dark tawny with a purple mix’d, 

Yellow and flame, with streaks of green betwixt, 
A bloody stream into a blushing run : 

And end still with the oolour which begun, 




Qn inffcs of lierbs or rusbes) would they frame 
&, dainty ’border round tJie sbejiherd’e name. 

Or posies make,, so quaint, so apt, so rare, 

A.S if the Musas only lived there: 

And that the after world should strive in vain 
What they then did to counterfeit again. 

Nor will the needle nor the loom e’er bo 
So perfect in their beat embroidery; 

Nor such composures make of silk and gold. 

As theirs, when nature all her cunning told. 

The word of mine did no man then bewitch; 
They thought none could be fortunate if rich. 
And to the covetous did wish no wrong. 

But what himself desir’d— to live here long. 

As of their songs, so of their lives they deem’d, 
N ot of tlie longest, hut best performed, esteem’d. 
They thought that Heaven to him no life did give 
AVho only thought upon the means to live. 

Nor wish’d they ’twere ordained to live here 

But ns life was ordain’d they might persevere. 

O ! happy men, you ever did possess 
No wisdom but was mixed with simpleness; 

So, wanting malice, and from folly free. 

Since reason want with your simidicity. 

You search’d yourselves if all within were fair. 
And did not learn of others what yon wore. 
Your lives the patterns of those vu-tues gave 
Which adulation tells men now they luive. 

With iKiverty in love we only close 
Because our lovers it most truly shows: 

When they who in that blessed age did move. 
Knew neither poverty nor want of love. 

The hatred which they bore was only this, 
That evarv one did hate to do amiss. 


Chanty is a virtue or the heai’t, and not oi 
the hands, says an old writer, Gifts and alms 
are the expressions, not the essenee, of this 
virtue. A man may bestow groat sums on the 
poor and indigent without being charitable, 
and may he charitable when he is not able to 
bestow anything. Charity is therefore a habit 
of good-will, or benevolence, in the soul, which 
disposes us to tlie love, assistance, and relief 
of maiikiiul, especially of those who stand in 
need of it. The poor man who has this excel- 
lent frame of mind is no less entitled to the 
reward of this virtue than the man who founds 
a college. For my own part, I am charitable 
to an extravagance this way. I never saw an 
indigent person in my life without reaching 
out to him some of this imaginary relief. 1 
cannot but sympathise with every one I meet 
that is in affliction; .and if my abilities were 
equal to my wishes, there should be neither 
pain nor poverty in the world. 

To give ray reader a right notion of myself 
in this particular, I shall present him with tlm 
secret history of one of the most remarkable 
parts of my life. 

I was once engaged in search of the philoso- 
pher’s stone. It is frequently observed of men 
who have been busied in this pursuit, that 
though they have failed in their principal de- 
sign, they have however made such discbvories 
in their way to it as have suffloiently recom- 
pensed their inquiries. In the same manner, 
though 1 cannot boast of my success in that 
affair, I do not repent of my engaging in it, 



tetter than perliapa it wonld have been had 
I never bean lost in so pleasing a delusion. 

As I did not question but 1 should soon have 
.a new Indies in ray possession, I was perpetu- 
ally taken up in considering how to turn it to 
the benefit of mankind. In order to it I em- 
ployed a wliole day in walking about this 
great city to find out proper places for the 
erection of hospitals. I had likewise enter- 
tained that project, which has since succeeded 
in another place, of building cburches at the 
courfc-cnd of the town, with this only diftereneo, 
that instead of fifty, I intended to have built 
a hundred, and to have seen them all finished 
ill less than one year, 

I had with great pains and application got 
together a list of all the French Protestants; 
and, by tlie best accounts I could come at, had 
calculated the value of all those estates and 
ofFeot.s which every one of them had left in his 
own country for the sake of his religion, being 
fully determined to make it up to him, and re- 
turn some of them double of what they had lost. 

As I was one day in my laboratory, my 
operator, who was to fill my coflei-s for me, 
and used to foot it from the other end of the 
town every morning, complained of a sprain 
in his leg that he had met with ovcr-agaiiiat 
St. Clement’s Church. This so affected me, 
that as a standing mark of my gratitude to 
him, and out of compassion to the rest of my 
fellow-citizens, I resolved to uew-pave every 
•Street within the liberties, and entered a me- 
moraudiiin in my pocket-book accordingly. 
About the same time I entertained some 
thoughts of mending, all the highways on this 
side the Tweed, and of making all the rivers 
in England navigable, 

But the project 1 had most at heart was the 
settling upon every man in Great Britain three 
pounds a year (in which sum may be comprised, 
according to Sir IVilliam Pettit’s observation.?, 
all tlio necea.sitie3 of life), leaving to them what- 
ever else they could get by their own industry 
to lay out on superfluities. 

I was above a week debating in myself what 
I should do in the matter of impropriations, 
but at length came to a resolution to buy them 
all up, and restore them to the church. 

As I w-as one day walking near St. Paul’s, I 
took some time to survey th.at structure, and 
not being entirely satisfied with it; though I 
. could not tell why, I Imd some thoughts of 
pulling it down, and building it up anew at 
■ my own expense. 

:: For my own part, as I have no pride in mo, I 
intcncled to take up with a coach and six, half a 
, dozenfootmen, and live like upi’ivate gentleman. 


It happened about this time that public 
matters looked very gloomy, taxes came bard, 
the war went on heavily, people complained of 
the great burdens that were laid upon them. 
This made me resolve to set aside one morning 
to consider seriously the state of the nation. 
1 was the more ready to enter on it, bocaii.se I 
was obliged, whether I would or no, to sit at 
home in my morning-gown, having, after a 
most incredible expense, pawned a new suit of 
clothes, and a full-bottomed wig, for a sum of 
money, which my operator asBured mo wa,s 
the last he should want to bring all our matter,? 
to bear. After having considered many pro- 
jects, I at length ro.?olved to beat the common 
enemy at his own weapons, and laid a scheme 
which would have blown him up in a quarter 
of a year bad thing.? succeeded to .my wishes. 
As I was' in tliis golden dream somebody 
knocked at my door. I opened it, and found 
it was a messenger that brought me a letter 
from the laboratory. The fellow looked so 
miserably iroor that I was resolved to make his 
fortune before he delivered his mes.sage. But 
seeing ho brought a letter from my operator, 
I concluded I was bound to it in honour, as 
much as a prince is, to give a reward to one 
that brings him the first nows of a victory. 
I knew this was the long-expected hour of pro- 
jection, and which I had waited for with great 
impatience above half a year before. In short, 
I broke open my letter in a transport of joy, 
and found it as follows: — 

“ SiB,-^ After having got out of you every- 
thing you can conveniently spare, 1 scorn to 
trespass upon your generous nature, and 
tlieretbrc must ingomiously confess to you tliat 
I know no more of the philosopher’s stone than 
you do. I shall only toll you for your comfort, 
that I could never yet: bubble a blockhead out 
of his money. They must bo men of wit ami 
parts who ai'o for my purpose. This made me 
apply my.?elf to a person of your wealth and 
ingenuity. How I have succeeded you your- 
self can best tell. — Your humble Servant to 
command, “ Thomas Wums. 

“ I have locked up the laboratory, and laid 
the key under the door.” 

I was very much shocked at the unworthy 
treatment of this man, and not a little mor- 
tified at my disappointment, thougli not so 
much for what I myself as what the public 
suffered by it. I think, however, I ought to 
let the world know what I designed for them, 
and hope that such of my readers who find 
■Uiey had a shore in my good intentions will 
accept of the will for the deed. 
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THE DUH. 

Colonel Pembroke had not, at the time his 
biographer first became acquainted rrith him, 
“gi'own familiar with falsehood;” his con- 
science was not entirely callous to reproach, 
nor was his heart insensible to compassion, but 
he was in a fair way to get rid of all trouble- 
some feelings and principles. He was con- 
nected with a set of selfish young men of 
fashion, whose opinions stood him instead of 
law, equity, and morality; to them he ap- 
pealed in all doubtful cases, and his self-com- 
placcnoy being daily and hourly dependent 
upon their decisions, he had seldom either 
leisure or inclination to consult his own judg- 
ment. His amusements and his expenses were 
consequently regulated by the example of his 
companions, not by hia own choice. To follow 
them in every absurd variety of the mode, 
either in dre.s8 or equipage, was hi.s first am- 
bition; and all their factitious wants appeared 
to him objects of the first necessity. Ho 
matter how good the boots, the hat, the coat, 
the furniture, or the equipage migiit be, if 
they had outlived the fashion of the day, or 
even of the hour, they were absolutely worth- 
less in his eyes. Nobody could be seen in 
such things; then of whiit use could they be to 
anybody? Colonel Pembroke’.^ finances were 
not exactly equal to the support of such liberal 
principles, hut this was a misfortune which he 
had in common with several of his companions. 
It was no check to their spirit — they could live 
upon credit — credit — “that talisman which 
realizes everything it imagines, and which can 
imagine everything.” Without staying to re- 
flect upon the immediate or remote conse- 
quences of this system, Pembroke in his first 
attempts found it easy to reduce it to practice: 
but as he proceeded lie experienced some diffi- 
culties. Tradesmen's bills accumnlatod, and 
applications for payment became every day 
more frequent and pressing. He defended 
him.self with much address and ingenuity, and 
practice perfected him in all the Eabian .arts of 
delay. ‘‘No faith with dans,” , became, as he 
frankly declared, a maxim of bis morality. 
He could now, with the most plausible face, 
protest to a jwor devil, upon the honour of a 
gentiemau, that he should bo paid to-morrow, 
wlion nothing was further from his intentions 
or his power than to keep his word. And 
when to-morrow came, ho could with the most 
pasy assurance damn the rascal for putting 
a genilcnian in mind of his promises. But 


there were persons more difficult to manage 
than pool' devils. Colonel Pembroke’s tailor, 
who had begun by being the most accommo- 
dating fellow in the world, and who had in 
three years run him up a bill of thirteen hun- 
dred ponnds, at length began to fail in com- 
plaisance, and had the impertinence to tallc 
of hia large family, and liis urgent calls for 
money, &c. And next the colonel’s shoo and 
boot maker, a man from whom he had been in 
the habit of taking two hundred pounds worth 
of shoes and boots every year, for himself and 
his sei’vants, now pretended to bo in distress 
for ready money, and refused to furnish more 
goods upon credit. “Ungrateful dog!” Pem- 
broke called him: and he actually believed hia 
creditors to be ungrateful and insolent wdien 
they asked for their money; for men fre- 
quently Icam to believe what they are in the 
daily habit of asserting, especially if their as- 
sertions be not contradicted by their audience. 
He knew that his tradesmen overcharged him 
in every article he bought, and therefore he 
thought it but just to delay payment whilst 
it suited his convenience. “Confound them, 
tlicy can very W'ell afford to wait.” As to 
tlicir pleas of urgent demands for ready money 
— large families, &c, — he considered tliese 
merely as words of course, tradesmen’s cant, 
which should make no moro improssion upon a 
gentleman tlian the wdiining of a beggar. 

One day, when Pembroke was just going out 
to ride with some of liis gay companions, ho 
was stopped at his own door l)y a palo, tliiii, 
miscrablo-looking boy of eight or nine yoar-s 
old, who presented him with a paper which 
he took for granted was a petition, Pie tlu'ow 
the child half-a-crown. “ There, talso that,” 
said he, “and stand out of the way of my 
horse’s heels, 1 advise yon, my little follow.” 
The boy, however, pressed closer; and without 
picking up the half-crown, held the paper to 
Colonel Pembroke, who had noAv vaulted into 
his saddle. “0 no! no! That’s too much, 
my lad — never read petitions — I’d sooner 
give half-a-croivn at any time than rend a peti- 
tion.” “But, sir, this is not a petition— in- 
deed, sir, I am not a beggar.” "What is it 
then? Heyday! a bill! Tlien you’re worse 
than a beggar — a dun! a dun! in the public 
streets, at your time of life! You little rascal, 
why, what will you eome to before you are 
your father’s age?” The boy sighed. “If,” 
pursued the colonel, “ I were to serve you 
right, I should give you a good horse-whipping. 
Do you see this whip?” “I do, sir,” said the 
boy, “but — “Blit what? you insolent 
little dun! biitwhat?’! “My father is dying,” 


said tlie oMld/ bursting, into tears, "and we 
bare no money to buy liim bread, or anything. ”, 
Struck by these words, Pembroke snatched the 
paper from the boy, and looking hastily at the 
total and title of the bill,, road — "Twelve 
pounds, fourteen — -John 'White, Weaver.” "I 
know of no such person; I have no dealings 
with weavers, cluld,” .said the colonel, langh- 
ing; ,‘'my name is Pembroke, Colonel Pem- 
boke,” " Colonel Pembroke; yes, air, the very 
person Mr. Close, the tailor, sent me to.” 
"Close the tailor! damn the rascal, was, it he 
sent you to dun me? for this trick ho shall not 
sec a farthing of my money this twelvemonth. 
You may tell him so, you little whining hypo- 
crite. And hark you! tho next time yon come 
to me, take care to come with abetter story-^ 
let your father and mother and aix brother.? 
and sisters be all lying ill of the fever — do you 
understand?” He tore the bill into bits as he 
spoke, and showered it over the boy's head. 
Pombroke’s eorupanions laughed, at this opera- 
tion, and he facetiously called it "powdering 
a dun.” They rode off to tho park in high 
spirits, and the poor boy picked up the half- 
crown, and returned home. His home was in 
a lane in Moorfields, about three miles distant 
from this gay part ot the town. As the child 
had not eaten anything that morning, he ivas 
feeble, and grew' faint as he was cros.sing 
Covent Garden. Ho sat down upon the corner 
■of a stage of flowers. " What are you doing 
there?” cried a surly man, pulling him np by 
the arm; "what business have you lounging 
andloitering here, breaking my best balsam?” 
“ I did not moan to do any harm; I am not 
loitering'; indeed, sir, I’m only weak,” said 
the boy, "and hungry." “Oranges! oranges! 
fine China orange.?!” cried a woman, rolling 
her barrowful of fine fruit towards him. " If 
you’ve a twopence in the world, yon can’t do 
bettor than take one of these fine ripe China 
oranges.” “I have not twopence of my o^vn 
in the world,” .said the boy, “What’s that I 
see through the hole in your waistcoat pocket,” 
said the woman; “is not that silver?” "Yes, 
half-a-oiwn, which I am carrying home to my 
father, who is ill, and wants it more than I 
do.” “Pooh! take an orange out of it— -it’s 
only twopence; and it will do you good; I’m 
sure you look as if you wanted it badly enough.” 
"That may be; but father w'ants it worse: no, 
I won’t change my half-ciwn,” said the boy, 
turning aw'ay from the tempting oranges. The 
gi'uffgardener caught him by tho hand. " Here, 
I’ve moved the balsam a bit, and it is not broke, 
I see; sit ym down, child, and rest yourself, and 
eat this,” said he, putting into his hand half 


a ripe orange wluch he liad jn.st cut. ‘ ‘ 'Diank 
you! God bless yon, sir! How good it ia, 
hut” — said tho child, stopping after he had 
tasted the sweet juice, "1 am sorry T have 
sucked so much, I might have carried it home 
to father, who is ill, and w'hat a treat it would 
botohim! I’ll keep the rest." “Ho, that you 
shan’t,” said the orange -woman. “But I’ll 
tell you what yon shall do; take this liome to 
your father, which is a better one by half; I’m 
sure it will do him good— I never kneiv a ripe 
China orange do harm to man, woman, or ch i hi. ” 
The boy thanked the good woman and tho gar- 
dener as only tho.so can thank wiio liave felt 
what it ia to ho in :ihsoluto want. When he 
was rested, and able to walk, he pursued his 
way home. His mother was watching for him 
at tJio street-door. “Well, John, my dear, 
what news? Has he paid us?” The boy 
shook his head. "Then wo must bear it as 
well as wo can,” said his mother, wiping the 
cold dowfromherforehcad. “But look, mother, 
I have this half-crown, which the gentleman, 
thinking me a beggar, threw to me.” “ Eun 
with it, love, to the baker’s. No, stay, you’re 
tired; I’ll go myself; .and do you step up to 
your father and tell him the bread ia coming 
in a minute.” “Don’t run, for you’re not 
able, mother; don’t huia-y so,” said the hoy, 
calling after her, and holding up Ids orange; 
“sec, I have this lor father whilst you are 
away.” He clambered up three flights of dark, 

I narrow, broken stairs, to the room in which his 
father lay. The door hung by a single hinge, 

I and the child had scarcely strength enough to 
j raise it out of the hollow in tho decayed floor 
I into which it had sunk. He pu.shed it open 
with as little noise as possible, just far enough 
to creep in. This room W'as so dark, that upon 
first going into it, after having been in broad 
daylight, you could scarcely di.stinguisli any 
one object it contained; and no one used to 
breathe a pure atmosphere could probably 
have endured to remain many minute, s in this 
garret. There were three beds in it — one on 
which the sick man lay — divided from it by a 
tattered rug was another for his wife and 
daughter — and a third for his little boy in the 
furthest corner. Underneath the window was 
fixed a loom, at which the poor weaver had 
worked hard many a day and year — too hard, 
indeed — even till the very hour he was taken 
ill. His shuttle now lay idlo upon the frame. 
A girl of about sixteen — hi,? daughter— was 
sitting at the foot of his bed finishing some 
plain work. “0 Anne! how your face is nil 
flushed!” said her little brother as she looked 
up when he came into the room. “ Have you 
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brought us any money? ” whispered she; " don’t 
say no loiid, for fear father should hear you.” 
The boy told her in a low voice ail that had 
passed. " ISpeak out, my dear, I'm not asleep,” 
said his father, “ So you are come l)ack as 
you went.” ‘‘ Ho, father, not quite; there’s 
bread coming for you, ” "Give me some more 
water, Anne, for my mouth is quite parched.” 
The little boy cut hi.s orange in an instant, and 
gave a piece of it to his father, telling hto at 
the same time how ho ehme hy it. The siek 
man raised his hands to heaven, and blessed 
the poor woman who gave it to him. “ 0 how 
I iove her! and how I halo tliat cruel, unjust, 
rich man, who won’t pay father for all the hard 
work he has done for him! ” cried the child; 
"ho'w I hate him!” " God forgive him,” said 
the weavei', " I don’t know what will become 
, of you all when I’m gone, and no one to be- 
friend you, or even, to work at the loom. 
Anno, I think if I was up,” said he, raising 
himself, “ I could still contrive to do a little 
good.” “Dear father, don't think of getting 
up; the best you can do for us is to lie still 
and take rest.” "Rest! I cau take no rest, 
Anne. Ee.st! there’s none for me in this 
world: and whilst I'm iu it, is not it my duty 
to work for my wife and children? Reach me 
my clothes, and I’ll get up.” It was in rain 
to contend with him when this notion seized 
him that it was his duty to work till the last. 
All opposition fretted and made him worse, so 
that bis daughter and his wife, even from affee- 
tion, were forced to yield, and to let him go 
to the loom, when his ti'cmbling hands were 
scarcely able to.throw the shuttle. H,c did not 
know how weak he was till he tried to w-alk. 
As ha stopped out of heel his wife came in with 
a loaf; of bread in her hand: at the unexpected 
sight he made an exclamation of joy; sprang 
forw.ard to meet her, but fell upon the floor in 
a swoon tieforo he could put one bit of the 
bread'which she broke for him into his mouth. 
■Want of su.stenanco, the having been over- 
worked, and the constant anxiety which preyed 
upon his spirits, had reduced him to this de- 
ploinblo state of weakness. iVhen he recovered 
his senses his wife showed him his little hoy 
eating a large piece of bread; she also eat, and 
made Anno cat before him, to relieve Ms mind 
from that dread which had seized it — and not 
without some reason— that he should see his 
wife and children starve to death. "You find, 
father, there’s no danger for to-day/’ said 
Anne, "aiul to-morrow I shall lie paid for my 
plain work, and then we shall do very well for 
! a few days longer, and I dare say in that time 
Mr. Close the tailor will receive some money 


from some of the great many rich gentlemen 
who owe him so much, and you know he pro- 
mised that as soon as ev-er ho was able he would 
pay us.” lYith such hopes, and the remem- 
brance of such promise.s, the poor man’s spirits 
could not be much raised ; he knew, alas I how 
little dependence was to be placed on them. 
As soon as he had eaten, and felt his strength 
revive, he insisted upon going to the loom ; his 
mind was bent upon finishing a pattern, for 
which he was to receive five guineas in ready 
money. He worked and w'orked, then lay 
down and rested himself, thou wralced again, 
and so on during the remainder of the day, 
and during several hours of the night he con- 
tinued to throw the shuttle, whilst his little 
boy and his wife by turns wound spools for 
him. He completed his work, and threw him- 
self upon his bed quite exhausted, just as the 
neighbouring clock struck one. 

At this hour Colonel Pembroke was in the 
midst of a gay ami brilliant assembly at Mrs. 
York’s, in a splendid saloon illuminated with 
wax-lights in profusion, tlie floor crayoned with 
roses and myrtles, which the danoers ieet 
effaced, the walla hung with the most expen- 
sive hot-house flowers; in short, he was sur- 
rounded with luxury in all its extravagance. 
It is said that the peaches alone at this enter- 
tainment amounted to six hundred guineas. 
They cost a guinea a piece; the price of one of 
them, which Colonel Pembroke threw away 
because it was not perfectly ripe, would hate 
supported the wearer and his whole family for 
a week. 

Amongst the masks at Mrs. York’s were 
throe, who amused the company particularly; 
the festive mob followed them as they moved, 
and their bon-mots were applauded and re- 
peated by all the best — that is to say — the 
most fashionable male and female judges of 
wit. The three distinguished characters ivere 
a spendthrift, a bailiff, and a dun. The spend- 
thrift was supported with great spirit and tmth 
by Colonel Pembroke, and tivo of Ids companions 
yiom great and correct in the parts of the bailiff 
and the dun. The happy idea of appearing in 
these characters this night had been suggested 
by the circumstance that laappoued in the 
morning. Colonel Pembroke gave himself grea t 
credit, he said, for thus "striking novelty even 
from difficulty;” and he rejoiced that the rascal 
of a weaver, had sent his boy to dun him, and 
I had thus furnished him with diversion for the 
evening as well as the morning. We are much 
concemed that wo cannot, for the advantage of 
posterity, record any of the innumerable good 
things which undoubtedly were uttered by this 


trio. Even tlie newspapers of the day could 
speak only in general panegyric. 

Colonel Pembroke, notwithstanding Ms sue- ■ 
cess at Mrs. York’.s masquerade in his character 
of a spendthrift, could not by his utmost wit 
and address satisfy or silence his impertinent 
tailor. Mr. Close absolutely refused to give 
further credit without valuable consideration, 
and the colonel was compelled to pass his bond 
for the whole sum. which was claimed, whieh 
was fifty pounds moi-e than was strictly due, 
in order to compound with the tailor for the 
want of ready money. When the bond was 
fairly .signed, sealed, and delivered, Mr. Close 
produced the poor -weaver’-s bill. “Colonel 
Pembroke,” said he, "I have a trifling bill 
here; I am really ashamed to speak to you 
about Hiich a trifle; but as wo are settlmg all 
accounts, and as this White the weaver is so 
wretchedly poor that he or some of his family 
are with me every day of my life dunning mo 
to get mo to speak about their little demand 
. . .” “Who is this White?” said Mr. Pem- 
iiroke. "You recollect the elegant waistcoat 
pattern, of which you afterwards bought up 
iihe whole piece, lost it should become common 
and vulgar, this White was the weaver from 
whom wo got it.” ''Ble.s.s me! why, that's 
two years ago ; I thought that fellow was paid 
long ago!” “No, indeed; 1 wishheliad! for 
he has been the torment of my life this many 
a month; I never saw people so eager about 
their money. ” “ But why do you employ .such 
miserable greedy creatures? What can you 
expect hut to ho dunned every hour of your 
life ? ” " Y ery true, indeed, colonel ; it is wliat 
I always, on that principle, avoid as far as pos- 
sibly I can ; but I can’t blame myself in this 
particular mstanco; for this White, at the time 
I employed him first, was a very decent man, 
and in a very good way for one of his sort; but 
I supposQ he has taken to drink, for he is worth 
not a farthing now.” “What hnsine.ss has a 
fellow of bis sort to drink? he shonld leave 
that for his betters,” said Colonel Pembroke, 
laughing. “ Drinking's too gi-eat a pleasure 
for a weaver. The drunken rascal’s money is 
safer in my hands, tell him. th,an in his own.” 
The tailor’s conscience twinged him a little at 
this instant, for he had .spoken entirely at 
random, not having the slightest gTounds for 
his imsinuation that this poor weaver had ruined 
himself by drunkonne.ss, “ Upon my word, 
sir,” said Close, retracting, “the man may not 
be a drunken fellow for anytlilng I know posi- 
tively; I purely surmised t7iat might be the 
case, from his having fallen into such distress, 
which is no otherwise accountable for, to my 


comprehension, except we believe his own stoiy, 
that he has money due to him which he cannot 
get paid, and that this has been Ids ruin.” 
Colonel Pembroke cleared his throat two or 
three timas upon hearing this la-st sugge.stion, 
and actually took up the weaver’s bill with 
some intention of paying it; hut he recollected 
that he should want the ready money he had 
in his pocket for another indispensable occa- 
sion; for he was ofjfigcd to go to Brooke’s that 
night; so he contented his iuimanity by recom- 
mending it to Mr. Close to pay Wliite and 
have done with him. “If you will let him 
have the money, j'ou know, you can put it 
down to my account, or make a memorandum 
of it at the back of the bond. In short, -eidle 
it as you rvill, but let me hear no more about 
it. I have not leisure to think of Mich trifles. 
Good morning to you, Mr. Close.” Mr. CIobo 
was far from having any iiiteiitiorH of com- 
plying with the colonel's request, Wlicn the 
weaver's wife called upon him after his return 
home, he a.ssured her that lie hud not .seen tlio 
colour of one guinea,, or of one birthing, of 
Colonel Pembroke's money, and that it was 
ab-solutcly impossible that he could pay Mr. 
White till he w.as paid himself — that it could 
not be expected ho should aiivanee money for 
anybody out of his own pocket — that he begged 
he might not be pestered and dunned any 
more, for that 7ie really had not leisure to think 
of such trifles. 

For want of this trifle, of which neither the 
fashionahlo colonel nor his fasliionablo tailor 
had leisure to think, tlie poor weaver and his 
wliole family were reduced to the last degree of 
human misery — to .ab.Holnte famine. Tlio man 
had exerted him.self to the utmost to fiuish a 
Iiatteni whicli h.ad been be-spoken for a trades- 
man who promised upon tlio delivery of it to 
pay him five guineas in hand. This money he 
received; but four guineas of it wore duo to his 
landlord for rent of hi.s wretched garret, and 
the remaining guinea was divided between the 
baker, to whom an old bill was due, and the 
apotheeary, to whom they were idiliged to have 
recourse, as the weaver w.ss extremely ill. They 
had literally nothing now to depend upon lint 
what the wife and daughter could earn by 
iieedle-work; and they were known to be so 
miserahiy poor, that the prinfewt nei.ghhours 
did not like to trust tliem with plain work, lest 
it should not he returned safely. Bcaidos, in 
such a dirty pilace as they lived in, how could 
it bo expected that they should put any work 
out of their hands dccenUy clean? The woman 
to whom the house belonged, however, at last 
procured them work from Mrs. Carver, a widow 


■lady, ivlio, slio saklj was cxtremoly charitable. 
She advised. Anne to carry homo the work aa 
soon as it was finished, and to wait to see the 
lady herself, who might perhaps be as chari- 
table to her as she was to many others. Anne 
resolved to take this advice; bnt when she 
carried home her work to the place to which 
•she wa.s directed hqr heart almost failed her, 
for she found Mis, Oarver lived in such a 
handsome house, that there was little chance 
■of a poor girl being admitted by the servants | 
further than the hall-door or the kitchen. The 
lady, however, happened to he just coming out 
of her parlour at the moment the hall-door was 
opened for Anne; and she bid her come in and 
show her work— approved of it — commended 
her industry — asked her several questions 
about her family — seemed to be touched with 
■compa-saion by Anne’s acoount of their distress 
— and after paving what she had charged for 
the work, put half a guinea into her hand, and 
bid her call the next day, when she hoped that 
she should be able to do something more for 
her. This une.xpeeted bounty, and tlie kind- 
ness of voice and look with which it was accom- 
panied, had such an effect upon the poor girl, 
that if she had not caught hold of a chair to 
support herself, she would have sunk to the 
ground. Mrs. Carver immediately made her 
sit down. ‘‘O madaml I’m well, quite well 
now; ,it was nothing — only surprise,” said she, 
bursting into tears. " I beg your pardon for 
this foolishness, but it is only because I’m 
weaker to-day than usual for want of eating.” 
"For. want of eatingl my poor child! how she 
trembleBl she is weak indeed, and must not 
leave my house in this condition. ” Mrs. Carver 
>’'!<ang the bell, and ordered a glass of wine; 
hut Aline was afraid to drink it, as she was 
not u.sed to wine, and as she knew that it would 
■aflect her head if she (bank without eating. 
When the lady found that sho refused the wine, 
she did not press it, but insisted upon her eat- 
ing something. "0 madam!” said the poor 
girl, “it is long, long indeed, since I have 
eaten so heartily; and it is alm<»t a shame for 
me to stay eating such dainties when my father 
and mother are all the while in the way they 
are. But I'll run home with the half-gninea, 
and tell thoni how good yon have been, and 
they will be so Joyful and so thankful to you! 
My mother will come herself. I’m sure, with 
me to-morrow morning — she can thank you so 
much better than I can.” Those only who have 
known, the exlreiue of want can imagine the 
: ..joy and gratitude with which the half-guinea 
was , received by this poor family. Half-a- 
. guineal: Colonel Pembroke spent six half- 


guineas- this very day in a fruit-shop, and ten 
times that sum at a jeweller’s on seals and 
baubles for which he had no manner of use. 
When Anne and her mother called tlie next 
morning to thank their benofactre.^is, she was 
not np; but her servant gave them a parcel 
from his mistre,ss; it contained a fresh supply 
of needle-work, a gown, and some other clothes, 
which were directed for Anne.. The servant 
said that if she would call again about eight in 
the evening his lady would probably be able to 
see her, and that she begged to have the work 
finished by that time. The work was finished, 
though with some difficulty, by the appointed 
hour, and Anne, dressed in her new clothes, 
was at Mrs, Carver’s door just as the clock 
struck eight. The old lady was alone at, tea; 
she scorned to be well pleased by Anne’s punc- 
tuality; said that she had made inquiries re- 
specting Mr. and Mrs. White, and that she 
heard an oxcolleiit character of them; that 
therefore she was disposed to do everything she 
could to serve them. She added, that she 
“should soon part with lier own maid, and 
that perhaps Anne might supply her place.” 
Jfotliing conld be more agreeable to the poor 
girl than this proposal; her fatlier and mother 
wore rejoiced at the idea of seeing her so well 
placed; and they now looked forward impa- 
tiently for the ^y -when Mrs. Carver’s maid 
was to be dismissed. In the meantime the old 
lady continued to employ Anno, and to make 
her presents, sometimes of clothes, and some- 
times of money. The money she always gave 
to her parents; and she loved her “good old 
lady,” as slie always called her, more for' 
putting it in her power thus to help her father 
and mother than for all the re.st. Tho weaver’s 
disease had arisen from want of sufficient food, 
from fatigue of body, and anxiety of mind; 
and he grow rapidly better, now that ho was 
relieved from want, and inspired with hope. 
Mrs. Carver bespoke from him two pieces of 
waistcoating, which she promised to dispose of 
for him most advantageously by a raffle, for 
which she had raised subscriptions amongst her 
numerous acquaintance. She e.xprossed great 
indignation when Anne told her how Air. 
White had been mined by persons wlio would 
not pay their just debts; and whon she knew 
that the weaver was overcharged for , all his 
I working materials, because he took them upon 
credit, she generously offered to lend thorn 
whatever ready money might be necessary, 
which she said Anne might repay, at her lei- 
sure, out of her wages. “0 madam!” said: 
Anne, “you are too good to us, indeed! too, 
good! and if you could but see into our hearts. 


you would know that we are not ungrateful.” 
“ l am sure that is W'hat yon never will be, my 
dear,” said the old lady; “at least such is my 
opinion of you, ” “ Thank you, ma’am! : thank 
you from the bottom of my heaitl we ahould 
all have Iieen starved if it had not been for 
you. And it is owing to you that we are so 
happy now— quite different ereaturoa from 
what we were.” “ Quite a different creature, 
indeed, you look, ehikl, from what yon did the 
first day I saw you. To-morrow my own maid . 
goes, and you may come at ten o’clock; and I 
hope we shall agree very' well together; you’ll 
find me an easy mistress, and I make no doubt 
I .shall always find you the good grateful girl 
you .seem to be.” Anne was impatient for the 
moment when she was to enter into the service 
of her bencfaetros,s ; and she lay awake half the 
night considering hmv she should over he able 
to show suffioiont gratitude. , As Mr.s. Carver 
had often expres.sed her desire to have Anne 
look neat and smart, she dresso<l henself us well 
as .she possibly could; and when her poor father 
and mother took leave of her, they could not 
help observing, as Mv.s. Carver had dene the 
day before, that “ Anne looked quite a different , 
creature from what she was a few weeks ago.” 
She was, indeed, an extremely pretty girl; but 
we need not stop to relate all the fond praises 
that were bestowed upon her beauty by her 
partial parents. Her little brother John was 
not at home when she was going away ; he was 
at a carpenter's shop in the neighbourhood 
mending a wheel-barrow which belonged to 
that good-natured orange- w'oman who gave 
him the orange for Ids fatlicr. Anne called 
at the carpentor’.s shop to take leave of her 
brother. Tlie woman was there waiting for 
her barrow; she looked earnestly at Anne when 
she entered, and thou whispered to the boy, 

, “ Is that your .sister?” “ Yes,” said the boy, 
“anti as good a sister she is as ever was bom.” 
“ May bo so,” said the woman, "but she is not 
likely to he .good for much long, in the way she 
is going on now.” “ What ■svay? what do j'On 
mean?” said Anne, colouring violently. “0 
you understand me well enough, though .yon 
look so innocent. ” "I do not understand yon 
in the least. ” “ ?fo ! Why, is not it you that I 
SCO going almost every day to that house in Chis- 
well Street?” “Mas, Carver’s? Yes.” “Mrs, 
Carvcr’iS, iiideud!” cried the woman, throwing 
an orange-peel from her with an air of disdain; 
“a pretty come off indeed! as if I, did not 
know her name and all about her as well as 
you do.” “ Do you ?” said Anne, “ then I am , 
sure you kitow one of the best women in the 
world. ” The woman looked still more earnestly 


i than before in Anne’.s eountenanco; and then 
1 taking hold of both her hands, exclaimed, 
i “You poor young creature! what are you 
i about? I do lielieve yon don’t know wliat you 
1 are about; if you do, you are the greatest tdieat 
I I ever looked in the face, long as I've lived in 
[ this cheating world." “ Youfriglitenmysi.ster,'’ 
said the boy, “do pray tell her wUai. you moan 
at once, for look how pale slie turns.” “So 
much the better, for now I liavc good hope of 
her: then to tell you all at once, no matter how 
I frighten her, it’s for her good: tliis Mrs, 
Carver, as you call her, Is only Mi-s, Carver 
when she wants to p:i.s5 upon such as you for a 
good woman.” “ 'Stojim for agood woman!” 
repeated Anno with indignatiou: “ 0 she is, 
she is a good woman; you do not know her as 
I do.” “ I know Iier a groat deal better, 1 tell 
you; if you choose not to believe mo, go your 
ways — go to your ruin — go to yoiir .shame — go 
to your grave — as hundreds have gone, by the 
; same road, before yon. Your Mrs. Carver 
keep.s two houses, and, take my word for it, 
it’s the second house you’ll soon go to if you 
! trust to her. Now you know the whole truth. ” 
'I'he poor girl was shocked .so much, that for 
several minutes she could neither speak nor 
think. A.S soon as she had recovered suffi- 
cient presence of mind to consider what she 
should do, she declared that she would that 
instant go homo and put on her ra.gs .again, and 
return to the wicked Mrs, Carver all theclothe.s 
slie had given lier. But w'hat will become of 
us al 1 ? .She has lent my father money — a great 
deal of money. How can he p.ay her? O, I 
will pay her all; J will go into some honest 
service, no'v T am well and strong enoiigli to 
do any sort of hard work, and God knows I .am 
willing.” 

Pull of these re.solntiona Anne hurried home, 
i intending to tell her father and mother all that 
haiipoued, l)ut they were neither of them within. 
.She flew to the mi-stress of the house, who had 
first recommended lier to Mrs. Carver, and re- 
proached her in the mo.st moving terms which 
the agony of her mind could suggest. Her 
l.indlady listened to her with astonisluueiit, 
either real or admirably well affected — declared 
i that she knew imthiug more of Mrs. Carver but 
that slie lived in a largo fine bouse, and tliat 
she had been very charitable to some iioor 
people in Moorfields — that slie lioro the best 
of ciiaraetcrs, and that if nothing could ho .said 
.'igainst her but by an orauge-wernan, there was 
no groat reason to believe Huch scandal. Anne 
now began to think tliat the whole of what slie 
had heard might be a falsehood or a mistake; 
one moment she blamed horsolf for so easily 
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snspcoting 11 person ivlio had shown her so 
much kindiicsSj but the next minute the em- 
phiitie words antV warning looks of the woman 
recurred to her mind; and though they were 
but the words and looks of an orange-woman, | 
she could not help dreading that there was 
some truth in them. The clock struck ten whilst 
she was in this uncertainty. The woman of 
the house urged her to go without farther delay 
to hlr.s. Can’cr's, who would undoulitcdly ho 
displeased by any want of - punetuality; bnt 
Anne wished to wait for the return of her father 
and mother. " They will not be back, either 
of them, the.3a three hours; for your mother ia 
gone to the Qtlier end of the town about that 
old hill of Colonel Pembroke’s, and your father 
is gone to buy some silk for weaving; he told 
me be ahould not be borne before three o’clock.” 
Notwithstanding tho.so remonstrauecs, Anne 
persisted in her resolution. She took oft' the 
clothes which she had received from Mrs. 
Carver, and piut on those which she had been 
used to wear. Her mother was much sur- 
prised when she came in to see her in thi.s con- 
dition; and no word.s cun describe her grief 
when she heard the cause of this change. She 
blamed herself severely for not having made 
inquiries concerning Mrs. Carver before she 
had suffered her daughter to accept of any 
presents from her; and she wept bitterly when 
she rocolleetecl the money w'hieli thus woman 
had lent her husband. “She will throw him 
into jail, I am sure she will; wo shall bo worse 
off a thousand times than ever we were in our 
womt days. The tvork that is in the loom, by 
which ho hoped to get so mneh, is all for lier, 
ami it will be left upon hands now; and how 
are we to pay the woman of this house for the 
lodgings? . . . 0! I see it all coming upon us 
at once,” continued the poor woman, -wringing 
her hands. “ If that Colonel Pembroke would 
but lot us have our own. But there I’ve been 
all the morning hunting him out; and at last, 
when I did see him, he only swore, and said 
wo wore all a family of duns, or some such 
nonseiiise. And then he called after me from 
the top of his f ne stairs just to say that he had 
ordered Close the tailor to pay ns; and when 
I went to him, there was no satisfaction to be 
got from liim~hi8 shop was full of customers, 

: a-nd he hustled me away, giving me for answer, 
that when: Colonel Pembroke paid him he 
. would pay iis, and no sooner. Ah! these 
; purse-proud tradesfolk, and these sparks of 
( fashion, what do they know of all we sulfer? 
what do they eare.for us? It is not for charity 
I ask auy of them— only for what my own 
: husband has justly earned, and hardly toiled 


for too; and this I cannot get out of their 
hands. If I could, we might defy this wicked 
■ivoman; hut now we are laid under her feet, 
and she will trample us to death.” In the 
midst of thc.se lamentation.s Anne’s lather came 
in. When he learned the cause of them, he 
stood for a moment in siloiiee; then .snatched 
from his daughter’s hand the biiiullo of clothes 
wbicb she bad prepared to return to Mrs. 
Carver. “ Give them to me; I will go to this 
w'oman myself,’’ cried he rvith indignation. 
“Anne shall never more set her foot within 
tho.se doors.” “Dear father,” cried Anne, 
stopping him as he went out of the door, 
“perhaps it is all amislako; do pray inquire 
from somebody else before you speak to Mrs. 
CaxTer — she looks so good, she has been so 
kind to me, I cannot believe that she is wicked. 
Do pray inquire of a great many people befoi'c 
you knock at the door. ” Ho promised that he 
would do all his daughter desired, With most 
impatient anxiety they waited for his return; 
the time of his absence appeared insupportahly 
long, and they formed new fears and new con- 
jectures evoiy Instant. Every tiTne they heard 
a footstep upon the stairs they ran out to see 
who it was; sometimes it was the landlady — 
Bometimos the lodgcra or their visitors. At 
last came the person they longed to see; but 
the moment they beheld him all their fears, 
xvnre confirmed. Ho 'was pale as death, and 
his lips trembled with convulsive motion. 
He walked up directly to his loom, and withf 
out speaking one syllable began to out the 
unfinished work out of it. “What are you 
about, my dear?” cried his wife; “eoiisider 
what you are abmit; this work of yours i.s the 
only dependence xve have in the -world. ” “ You 
liave nothing in this world -to depend upon, I 
tell you,” eried he, continuing to cut out the 
web witli a hurried hand: “you must not de- 
pend on mo — you must not depend on my 
work — I shall never throw tins shuttle more 
whilst I live—think of me as if I was dead-r- 
to-morrow I shall be dead to you— I shall be- 
in a jail, and there must lie till carried out in 
my coffin. Here, take this -ivork ju.st as it is 
to our landlady— she met me on tlio stairs, 
and said she must have her rent directly — that 
will pay her — I’ll pay all I can. As for the 
loom, that’s only hired — the silk I bought to- 
day -will pay the hire— I’ll pay all my debts to 
the utmost farthing, as far as I am able — but 
the ten guineas to that wicked -woman I cannot 
pay— so I must rot in a jail Don't cry, 
Anne, don’t cry so, my good girl — you’ll 
break my heart, wife, if you take on so. 
Why! have not we one comfort, that, lot us ga 


out of this workl when we may, or how we 
may, we shall go out of it honest, having no 
one’s ruin to answer for, having done oiir duty 
to man and God, us far as we were able? My 
vhild,” eontimicd he, catching Anne in his 
anus, “ I have you safe, and I thank God for 
it.” When this poor man had thus in an ineo- 
lierent manner given vent to his first feeling-s, 
he heciime somewhat more compo.sed, and was 
able to relate all that had passed between him. 
and Airs. Garver. The inquiries which he 
made liofore he aaw her suflioiently confirmed 
theoriiuge-woman’s story: and when heretumed 
the pre.sents which Anne had unfortunately 
received, Airs. Carver, with all the audacity of 
a wamau hardened in guilt, avoived her pur- 
pose and her profession — declared that what- 
ever ignorance and innocence Anne or her 
parents might now find it convenient to allcct. 
she “ was confident they had all the time per- 
fectly understood what she was about, and that 
she would not be cheated at last by a parcel of 
swindling hypocrite.?.” With horrid impreea- 
tiemft she then wove that if Anne was kept 
from her She would have vengeance, and that 
her vengeance should have no bounds. The 
event showed that the.se were not empty threats ; 
the very next day she sent two bailiffs to arrest 
Anne's father. They met him in the .street as 
he was going to pay the last farthing he had to 
the baker. The wretched man in vain endea- 
voured to move the ear of justice by relating 
the simple tnith. Mrs. Carver was rich — her 
victim was poor. He wa.s committed to jail; 
and he entered his prison with the firm belief 
that there he must drag out the remainder of 

One faint hope remained in his wife’s heart. 
She imagined that if .she could but prevail 
upon Colonel Pembroke’ .s sorv.ants, cither to 
obtain for . her a sight of their ma.ster, or if 
they would carry to him .a letter containing an 
exact account of her distress, he wotdd imme- 
diately pay the fourteen pounds which had been 
so long duo. With this money she could ob- 
tain her husband’s liberty, and she fancied all 
might yet be well. Her son, who could write 
a very legible hand, wrote the petition. “Ah, 
mother!” .said he, “don’t hope that Colonel 
I’eitibrokc will read it; he will tear it to pieee.s, 
as he did one that I carried him before.” “I 
can but try,” said she; “I cannot believe that 
any gentleman is so cruel and so unjust; he 
must and will pay us when he knows the whole 
truth. ” Colonel Pembroke was dressing in a 
hurry to go to a great dinner at the “ Crown 
and Anchor” tavern. One of Pembroke's gay. 
companions had called, and was in the room 


waiting for him. It was at this inauspicious 
time that Mrs. White jirrived. Her petition 
the servant at first absolutely refused to take 
from her hands; hut at last a young lad whom 
the colonel had lately brought from the country, 
and who had either more natural feeling or 
lcs.s acquired power of C(iuivocating than his 
fellow.?, consented to carry up the petition, 
when he .should, as he expected, bo called by 
liis master to report the state of a favourite 
horae that was sick. While his master's hair 
was dre.ssing the Ijid was snnun()nc<l; ;nid wiien 
the health of the horse had been anxioiialy in- 
quired into, the lad, with country awkward- 
litBs, Kcratelied hi.s head, and laid the petition 
before hi.? miiatcr, saying, “.Sir, there's a poor 
woman below waiting for an an.swcr; and if bo 
be what she says i.s true, as 1 fake it to be. ‘tis 
enough to break one’s heart.” “Your heart, 
my lad, is not seasoned to Ijondon yet, I per- 
ceive,” said Goloiiel Pembroke, smiling; “ why, 
your heart will be broke a thousand times over 
by every beggar you meet.” “Ho, no: I ho too 
1 much of a mivn for that,” replied the groom, 
wiping his eyes hastily with the back of hi.? 
hand; “not .such a noodle as that comes to 
I neither; begg.ara arc beggars, .and so to he 
treated; but this woman, sir, is no common 
beggar — not she; nor is .she begging any ways 
— only to be paid her hill — so I brought it as 
I was coming up.” "Then, sir, as you are 
going down, you may take it down again, if 
you please,” cried Colonel Pcmlnoke ‘and m 
future, sir, I recommend it to you to look after 
your horses, and to trust me to look after my 
own affairs. ” The groom retreated, and his 
master gave the poor woman’s petition, with- 
out leading it, to the ban dres-ti, who was 
looking for a piece of paper to try the heat of 
his irons. “ I .should be pestered with, bills and 
petitions from morning till night if 1 did not 
frighten these fellows out of the trick of bring- 
ing tliem to me,” continued Colonel Pembroke, 
turning to his companion. “That blackhead 
of a groom is but just come to town; he does 
not know yet how to drive away a dun — hnt 
he’ll leiim. They say that the American dogs 
did not know how to bark till tiiuy learned it 
from their civilized liotters.” Coioncl Pembroke 
habitually drove .away rellcclioii, and silenced 
the whispers of emi.seience, by noisy declama- 
tion or sallies of wit. At the bottom of the 
singed paper, which the haii'-dro.'..soi‘ left on 
the table, the name of AYhite was sullieiently 
visible. " White!” exclaimed Mr. Pemliroke, 
“as I hope to live and breathe, these White.? 
have been this half year the torment of my 
life.” He started up, rang the bell, and gave 
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immediate orders to his sorvant that flieae 
Whites should never more he lot in, and that 
no more of their hills and petitions in any foiTO 
whatever should he brought to him. “ I’ll 
punish them for their insolence — I won’t pay 
them one farthing this twelvemonth, and if 
the woman is not gone, pray tell her so — I bid 
Close the tailor pay them: if ho has not, it is 
no fault of mine. Let me not hear a syllable 
more about it — I’ll part with the first of you 
who dares to disobey me." ‘■'The woman is 
gone, I believe, air,” said tlic footman; "it 
n-as not I lot licr in, and f rofuaed to bring up 
the loiter. ’’ “ Yon did right. Let me hear no 
more about the matter. We shall be late at 
tlio ‘Crown and Anchor.’ I beg your pardon, 
my dear friend, for detaining yon so long.” 
Whilst the colonel went to bis jovial meeting, 
where he was the life and spirit of the com- 
pany, the poor woman letnrned in despair to 
the prison wdiore her liu.shand was confined. 
We forbear to do.seribo the horrible situation 
to which this family were soon reduced. Be- 
yond a certain point the human heart cannot 
feel compassion. One day, as Anne iras re- 
turning from the prison, whore she had been 
with her fatlier, sho was permitted to .see a 
gentleman, pleasing both in liis person and 
manners; and slie related, at lii.s requc-st, tlic 
cironmstanoes by which she and her parents 
had been reduced to such distress. His eouu- 
tenance presently showed how much he was in- 
terested in her story — lie grew red and pale — 
he started from his seat, and walked up and 
doivn the room in great agitation, till at last, 
when she mentioned the name of Colonel I’cni- 
broko, lie stopped short, and exclaimed, “ I 
am the man — I am Colonel Pembroke — I am 
that unjust, unfeeling wretch I 'How often, in 
the bitterness of your hearts, you must have 
cursed mel ” “0 no ! my father, when ho was 
at the worst, never cursed yon; and 1 am sure 
he will liave reason to bless you iioiv if you 
send him only enougli to release him from jail 
and let him begin irork again.” “That shall 
be done,” said Colonel Pembroke. “It is time 
I should make some reparation for tho evils 
I have occasioned,” continued he, taking a 
iiandful of guineas from his pocket; “bnt first 
let me pay my just debts.” “My poor father! ” 

. oxelaimed Anne; ‘'to-moiTow'. he will be ont 
ofprison.” “ Iwill gowith youtothe prison, 
where your father is coufmed — ^I will force my- 
, self to behold all the evils I have occasioned.” 

! , Colonel Pembroke went to the prison; and he 
V was BO much struck by the scene that ho not 
atmly rolteved the misery of this family, hut in 
iistofOmonthS: afterwards; his debts were paid, his 


race-horses sold, and all his expenses regulated, 
so as to render him ever afterwards truly inde- 
piendent. He no longer spent his days, like 
many young men of fashion, either in dreading 
or in damning duns. 

Miss EooEwoimi.i 


I VERSES, 

I said to my heart, hotween sleopiiig and wating, 
“Thou wild thing, that always art leaping or aching, 
■What black, hrowii, or fair, in wliat eliiuo, in what 
nation. 

By turns hits not taught thee a pit-a-patationi" 

Tima aoonsed, tho wild tlung gave this sober reply: 
“Soo tho ho.art without motion, tho' Celia puss by! 

Not the boanty sho has, not tho wit that sho horrows. 
Give the eyo any joys, or tho heart any sorrows. 

“tviieu oiw Sappho appoara— she, whose wit, so reiined, 
I am forcod to apphaud like the rest of mankina— 
■Whatever aho says is with spirit and flro; 

Every word I iittond— but I only aJinira 

“Findentta ns vainly would pnt in her cl, aim, 

Ever gazing on hcavon, tho’ man is Tier aim ; 

’Tis love, not dovotiou, that turns up her oyos— 

Those stars of this world are too good for tho sluos. 

“But Chloo, so lively, so easy, so fair, 

Her wit so geuteol, wittiout art, without care; 

When aho eomos in my way— the motion, tho pabi, 

Tlio leapiiigs, tho nchlngs, raturu all again 1” 

Eani. OP Petebeohohoh. 


CHILDREN. 

“Heaven lies about ns in our infancy,” says 
■VVordsworbli. And wlio of us that is not too 
good to be eonseiona of liis own vice.s, who has 
not felt rebuked and Immbled under the clear 
and open couutoiianuc of a cliild?— wlio that 
has not felt liis impurities foul upon him in 
tho pre.sence of a ainloss child ? Tl)o.se feelings 
make the best les.son that c.m bo tauglit a 
man; and tell him in a way, whicli all else be 
has read or heard never could, how paltry is 
all the show of iiitoRect compared witli a pure 
and good heart. He that will humble himself 
and go to a, child for instruction, will come 
away a wiser man. 

If ehildren can make us wiser, they surely 
can make us better. There is no one more to 

1 The latter port of tliis tale is slightly abridged. 
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be envied than a good-natured man watching 
the workiiigci Qf children’s minds, or overlook- 
ing their play. Their eagerness, curious about 
everything, making out by a ciuick imagina- 
tion what they see but ii part of — their fanelfol 
combinations and inagic inventions, creating, 
out of ordinary eircumstauces and the common 
tilings which surround them, strange events 
and little ideal worlds, and these all working 
in mystery to form matured thought, is study 
enougli for tlie most acute iniuds, and should 
teach 119, also, not too officiously to regulate 
what we so little understand. The .still musing 
and deep abstraction in which they Bometimes 
.“it, atrccii us a.B a jdiiyful mockery of older 
heads. Tho.so little philosophers have no fool- 
ish sy.stoni, witli all its pride and jargon, 
coufu.sing their brains. Tiieir-s is the natural 
movement of the soul, intense with now life 
and bu.sy after truth, working to .some purpose, 
tlioug'h witliout a noise. 

When children are lying about seemingly 
idle and dull, we, who have become case-hard- 
ened by time and satiety, forget that they are 
all sensation, that their ont.“trctched bodies are 
drinking in from the common sun and nir, 
that evciy .sound is titkeii note of by the ear, 
that every flouting .diadow and pa.s.“ing form 
come and touch at the sleepy eye, and that the 
little circumstances and the material world 
about them make their best school, and will 
be the instructors and formers of their charae- 
tors for Hfo. 

And it is delightful to look on and see how 
busily the whole acts, with its countles.s parts 
fitted’ to each other, and moving in harmony. 
Tliere are none of us who have stolen softly 
bohind a child when labouring in a sunny . 
corner digging a lilliputian well, or fencing in 
a six-incli liarii- yard, ami listened to hi,s .soli- i 
lotpiios and hi.s dialoguo-s with some imaginary 
beingi ivithout our liearts being touched by it. 
Nov have we observed the flush rvhieh crossed 
his fnce when -finding himself betrayed, witliout 
seeing in it the delicacy and propriety of the 
after man. 

A man may liavc many vices upon him, and 
liave walked long in a bad course, yet if lie lias 
a love of children, and can take jileasuro in 
their talk and play, there k .something .still left 
ill him to act upon — sometliiiig whicli can love 
simplicity and truth. I liiive seen one in whom 
sruiic low vice liad hcoonie a liahit, make him- 
self tlie plaything of a set of riotous cliildren 
with as much delight in Ills countenance as if 
nothing but goodness had ever been expressed 
in it; and have felt as mucli of kindness and 
sympathy toward him as I have of revolting 


toward another who has gone tlirmigh life with 
all duo iiropriety, with a cold and siiperciiious 
be.ariiig toward children, which makes tlioin 
shrinking and still. 1 have known one like 
the latter attempt, ’ with imcoiiili coiidescoii- 
sion, to court an 0 ]icu-heartcd eliild wlio wcuild 
draw liack witli an iustinctive aversion; and I 
have felt as if there were a cur.«e u])on liirn. 
Hotter to bo ihaven out from among men than 
to be disliked of cliildreu. 

. BieuAEi) H. Bas.v. 


EVELYN IIOI'E.^ 

Beautiful Kvelyn Hoiw is iliail I 
Sit iviui watch by her sido aii lioiir. 

That is licr bouk-ahelf, tliis iier hoi -. 

She plucked that piaa of gcraiiium.flowor, 
Beginning to die, too, ill tlie gliiss. 

Little has yet been ciiuiiged, 1 thliik : 

Tlie shuttere are ehiit, HO light may- puss 
Save tw'o long rays through the hinge's eidnk. 
Sixteen years eld when she died I 
Pciiiop-s she hud scarcely heard ruy- iiairio; 

It WU3 not lier time to love : beside, 

Her life iiad niiiiiy u liope and aim, 

Diitice eiioiigli and Uttle caves, 



Ib it too lute then, Evelyn IIoiio? 

Made you of spirit, fire and dew — 

Audjnst beciUKe I was thrice as old, 

And our putha in the world diverged so wide, 
Each was nought to each, must I ho toUU 
We were fellow-inortals, noiigiit beside? 

No, indeed 1 for God above 
Is gi-aat to grunt, as mighty to tnahe, 

Atid creates the lovo to reward tlie love,— 

I claim yon still, for my own love's sake I 
Belayed ii; may be for moto lives 
n.’!a”ongli wnrida I filiall traverae, not a few— 
Jfufth is to learn ami inncli to foiuet 
IDrb tbe time be come for talci2i|5 yon. 

But tho time will come, — jU last it will, 

When, Evelyn Hope, wliat meant, I shall eay, 
In the lower earth, in the yeai-s lonjf ntUI, 

AVhy your l»air w.aH amhoi.*, T shni), divine, 

. And yonr mouth of your own geraniimi’s red — 
And what you would do with me, in fine, 

In the new life oorno in the old one’s stead. 


i Prom jifennnd iPo»w«> by Robert Browning. Lon- 
don: Chapman & Hall, 
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DEATH. 


I have Uvea, I shall say, so much since then, 

Siven uj) inyselt so many times. 

Gained mo the gains of various men, 

Bansachea the ages, spoiletl the cUmee; 

Tct raio thing, one, in my aouJ’BfoU scope. 

Either I missed or itself missed me— 

And I want and find yon, Evelyn Hope 1 
What is the issue? let us see ! 

1 loved you, Evelyn, all the while ; 

My heart Beenied full as it could hold.— 

There was plaoo and to epiu'O for the frank young smile 
And the red young mouth luid the hair's young gold. 
So, hush, — -I will give you tins leaf to keep — 

Sm, I shut it inside the sweet cold hand. 

There, that is our seoL'et ! go to sleep ; 

You will wake, and roinemhcr, and understand. 

Robert Beownino. 


DEATH. 

Death is the same harnilcse thing that, a 
poor shepherd suffered yesterday or a maid, 
servant to.day ; and at the .same time in ■whicli 
you die, in that very night a thou.sand erea. 
tures die with you, sonie wise men, and many 
fools; and tlie tvisdom of the first will not quit 
him, and the folly of the latter doe.s not make 
him nnahle to die, 

I have read of a fair young German gentle, 
man, wlio, . while living, often refused to he 
pietiirert, Imt put off the importunity of his 
.friends’ desire by giving way tliat after a 
few days’ burial, they might send a painter to 
liis vault, and if they saw eanso for it, draw 
ttio image of hia death unto the life. They 
did BO, and fouad Iiia face half-eaten, and his 
midriff and haekhono fail of sei'iients; and so 
he stands pictured among his armed ancestors. 
It is a mighty change that w made by the 
death of every person, and it is visilile to ns 
who are alive. Reckon hut from the spriglit- 
fulue.Hsof 3''outh, and tlie fair checks and full 
eyes of oliildhood, from the vigoroiisne.ss and 
strong flo.vuro of tlie joints of fivo-aiul-tiventy, 
to tile lioUowne.ss and de.ad paleness, to the 
loatlisomcuess and hon'or of a three daj's’ 
hurial, and we .shall perceive the distance to 
he very great and very strange. But so have 
1 seen a rose newly springing from the clefts 
of its hood, and at first it was fab- as the 
jihomlng, and full with the dew of heaven, as 
the lamb’s fleece; hut when a rnder breath had 
forced open its virgin modesty, and dismantled 
itS: too youthful and unripe retirements, it be- 
gan, to put on darkness and to decline to soft- 
nes8,and the symptoms of a sickly age, it bowed 


the head and broke its stalk, and at night, 
having lost some of its leaves and all its 
beauty, it fell into the portion of weeds and 
outworn faces. So does the faire.st beauty 
change, and it will be as bad witli you and me; 
and then what servants shall wo have to wait 
upon us in the grave? Wliat friends to visit 
us? What oflidons people to dean.se away the 
moist iind nnwholeanme cloud reflected upon 
pur faces from the sides of the weeping vaults, 
which are the longest weepers for our funerals? 

A man may read a sermon, the host and 
mast passionate that ever man proaehod, if he 
shall but mffer into the sepnlehres of kings. 
In the same Eacurial where the Spanish prince.s 
live in gi-eatness and power, and decree war or 
peace, they have wisely placed a cemetery 
where their ashes and their glory shall sleep 
till time shall he no more : and where our kings 
have been crovniod, thoii' ancestors lie interred, 
and they must walk over their grandsire’.s 
head to take his crown. There is an acre 
sown with roj’al seed, the copy of the greate.st 
ehaugo from rich to naked, from coiled roofs to 
arched coffins, from living like gods to die like 
men. There is enougli to cool the flumes of 
lust, to abate the hcigiils of pride, to appease 
the itcli of covetous desires, to sully and dash 
out the disisembling colours of a lustful, arti- 
ficial, and imaginary beauty. There the war- 
like and the peaceful, tlie fortunate and the 
miserable, the beloved and the despised princes 
mingle their du.st, and pay down their symbol 
of mortalitj', and toll all the world that when 
wo die our ashes shall bo ocpud to kings’, and 
our .accounts easier, and onr pains for our 
crimoa shall he le.s.s. To my apprehension it 
is a sad record which is left by Athenaans con- 
cerning Hinus the groat A.ssyrian monarch, 
whoso life and death is sammied up in these 
words: “Niims the Ass.yriaii had an ocean of 
gold, and other riches more than the sand in 
the Ca.spian Sea; he never saw the stars, and 
perhaps ho never desired it; he never stirred 
up the holy fire among tho magi; nor touched 
his god with the sacred rod according to the 
laws ; he never offered .saorifleo nor worsliipped 
the deity, nor administered justice, nor spake 
to the people, nor numbered them : hut ho was 
most valiant to eat and drink, and having 
mingled his wines, he tlirew tlie rest upon the 
stones. This man is dead ; behold his Sepul- , 
chre, and now lioar wliere Hiniis is. Sometime 
I was Hinns, and drew the breath of a living 
man, but now am nothing hut claj'. I have 
nothing but what I did eat, and what 1 served 
to myself in lust is all my poi-tion : tho wealth ' 
with which I was blessed my enemies meeting 
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m QUEST OF A WIFE. 


Creatoi, yea I TBy wisdom and Thy word 
Created )ne / Thou source of life and good ! 
Tliou siiirit of my spirit, and my Lord! 

Thy light, Thy love, in their Bright plenitude 
Filled me with an immortal soul, to spring 
Over the abyss of death, and hade it wear 
The garments of eternal day, and wing 
Its heavenly flight beyond this little sphere. 
Even to its source — to Thee— its Author there. 

0 thoughts ineffable ! O visions liless’d I 
Though worthless onr conceptions all of Thee, 
Yet shall Thy shadowed image fill our breast. 
And waft its iKirnage to Thy Deity. 

God ! thus alone my lowly tlionglits ctm soar; 
Thus seek Thy presonoe—Beiug wise and good! 
'Midst Thy vast works adiniro, obey, adore; 
And when the tongue is eloquent no more. 

The soul shall speak in tears of gratitude. 

Sni John BowniNC. 


IN QUEST OP A WIFE. 

Dinner was over, my mother had taken up 
her kuittiug apparatus, and I was picking my 
teetli .and amufllng my.solf with building cn.stlc.s 
in the air, when my attention was roused by 
the unusual number of the good lady’s hems, 
which I lorew to ho a prelude to some extraor- 
dinary cenimunication. At length, out it came : 
“lly dear Tom,” said she, “yesterday was your 
birth-day, you .are now tlmec-aud-twonty, iiud 
it is high time yon should bo looking out for 
a good match; a man must maiTy some time 
Or other, hilt ho should take care he does so 
ora it is too late, for that is as bad as too soon. ” 
“ Why, mother,” answered I, “I am not much 
disinclined to change my situation, a.s the 
phrase goes; but I have never yet been fortunate 
enough to meet with the girl who would induce 
me to become a benedict.” .While I was 
speaking, my mamma had opened iier china 
snuff-box, and with a knowing look held a 
pinch betwixt her finger and tlmmb; “What : 
would you think now,” said she, after a pause, 
and eyeing me through her spectacles; “what 
would you think of little Doris, the upper 
forester’s daughter!” I shook my head, “She 
is well enough to pass away an hour or two 
occasionally, for she is a good-n.atm‘ed lively 
thing, but she is like the lilies of the valley, 
they toil not, neither do they spin.” “Son, 

! she has ten thousand dollars in tlie bank, and 
they will set the looms agoing. You know 
our testate is burdened with debt, and as yon 
now think of keeping house for yourself, and 


won’t make use of your friend’s influonea to 
procure you a place under government for 
you — ” “My good mother,” intemipted I; 
“once for all, that is out of the question; one 
ivho has .any pretensions to the character of an 
honest man cuts but a sorry figure uowaday.s 
ivs a man in office; for my own part, I can only 
go straight forward.s, ami it would not be easy 
to avoid now and then treadhig on the kibe of 
some placeman or other, or giving him a, jerk 
with my elbow, and I should .gain notliing but 
vexation for my pains. No! no! I will travel, 
and endeavour to suit myself to my mind,” 
“But do you know what the expression ‘get- 
ting suited’ means?” I took her hand. 
"Mother,” cried I, “most fully do I appreciate 
the force of the expression, for I have seen it 
so completely exemplified in my own family; 
during my father's life, he and yourself had 
bnt one heart, one will,” This was touching 
the right string, and decided the question at 
once. My mother wiped her spectacles, gave 
mo a blessing, and de.sired me to travel. My 
portmanteau was soon packed, and almost be- 
fore I could bestow a soriou,s thought on tlie 
object of my journey, I found myself seated in 

the dlligeueo for B . I was ashamed, 

however, to turn back, and determined to give 
myself up to the guidance of my lucky star. 
I had .several acquaintance.^ at B— — , and 
loitered away some weeks among them, and 
among what is called the good society of the 
place. Here there was no luck of pretty 
maidens, .all ready and willing to get married, 
but their forward manners and total want of 
feminine delicacy soon convinced me that tills 
was not the place to get suited; for the mo.st 
part, their ideas of life were gathered from the 
shelves of the circulating library; .and of gon- 
tillty, from the mmeruble tlountleringa of a sot 
of strolling players, who sonietimos visited the 
town; in .short, their small accomplishments 
sat on them with as much grace and propriety 
as tlie glass beads and tinsel of the EHrope.ans 
do on the necks of 8avage.s. One young 
ere.ature, however, attracted my attention by 
her nalvetS and engaging dispo.sition. I de- 
termined to make her aequaintanoo, and found 
no difficulty in procuring an introduction to 
her father’s house. She was the only child of 
a i-ich contractor, who had ama3.sed a oonBider- 
able, fortune during the ivar, and now lived 
very comfortably on hia fortune. Wilhohnina 
played on the harpsichord a little, sung a little, 
drew a little, and had a .smattering of French 
and Italian; but it was easy to perceive she 
laid claims to excellence in all these acquire- 
ments. Throughout the honao there was great 
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splendour, ivithont tike slightest particle of 
taste. Mis.s was tlie idol of lier parents, over 
wdiom she exercised unlimited sivay, kind tlie 
surest and shortest road to the old people’s 
hearts was by prai.sing' their darling. It would 
have been no very difficult matter for me to 
have won this dnmscrs hand, had I been so 
inclined; for besides that she .sliowed some sort 
of penchant for me, the V on before my name 
was a powerful recommendation to old Sijuarer 
toes; but I felt that .she was not at all calculated: 
to make ii wife for a domestic man likomyi!elf; 
and a letter soon afterwards received from my 
mother, wherein slie expressed thcsamooiniiionj 
determined me to look elsewhere for a spouse. . 

I loft B in eompuny with a fellow-colle- 
gian, who was going to S on bu.siuo.ss, and 

a.s I wished to see that town, we agreed to 
travel together. In the inn at Lnimn, whei-o 
we stopped lor the night, we fell in with some 

strangers; a gontloiniiu from 8 , with his 

eon, and a young lady, his ward.. We met 
together at supper, and the conversation took 
an easy and lively turn; it is tnie, the elder 
of the two men .spoke seldom, but he .smiled 
often; and, as they .say, at the right place ; and 
looked a.s if lie could nay a gro.'it deal on every 
aulyeet, if he would. He made up for his 
silence, however, by keeping the bottle contin- 
ually on the move. The son was the reverse 
of his father, his tongue never lay .still, although 
his ideas were not of the most brilliant order. 
The yonng lady remained silent, and appar- 
ently absorbed in her owm thoughts; she had 
a tall, elegant liguro, handsome ieixtiires, with 
a mild and somewhat melancholy e.xpre.s^ion, 
and she appeared to have recently shed tcnr.s; I 
gathered from what pas.sed at suiiiwr, aucl 
.afterwards from the landlord, that .‘•he was 
called Adeline; that her father, llajor Ijindcn- 
ow, had fallen in battle, leaving her to the 
proteetion of his friend. Colonel Htcrnhach, 
who now lived on his estate near Lunan; that 
Colonel Stornbaeh had sent her to he educated 
at S— w'here she resided with his brother- 
iu-Iiiw, the senator Seldori', with whom I had 
•supped; that the colonel now lay dangerously 
ill, and that Seldorf, who expected to inherit 
his estates, was on his return from visiting him. 
Although Adeline had never once deigned to 
look at me, yet there was a sometliing about, 
her that intere,sted me exceedingly in her 
favour. Old Seldorf, on learning my intention 
of reimuning a few days at S— , gave me a 
pressing invitation to visit him and his family ; 
his son drank to our better aetpiaintimce, and 
swore that one’s time might be spent at S — ^ — 
in the most delightful way in the world, and 


that even a imiver.sity life did not siirjjas.s it. 
lie offered, as iny travelling friend quitted me 
here, to fill liis vacant place in my cmriiigc, to 
save me, as he siiid, from the lilue-dovils. On 
any other occasion I could willingly have dis- 
pensed with the youngster's good intentions; 
for there is nothing in which I take a greater 
deligiit than when, .seated snugly in tlie corner 
of the vehicle, I can give my.seif up, undis- 
tiirhcd, to every fancy, and liixmriate in all 
tlie deliglkts of castic-hnihliiig: now, hotvever, 
I determined, for once, to forego my favourite 
gratification, and acceded to his proposal, as I 
thought it might alford me an opportunity of 
learning something more of Adeline, inisi wliosc 
opinion I felt a .strong incliuation to ingr.utiate 
myself. Jiarly on tin; fnllowing morning we 
•set ont for Lunan, and for .several miles my 
new companion troubled me very little witli 
his remarks, as lie almost immediately began 
to snore; but he .soon awoke, and then talked 
all in a breath about his college advonture.s, 

his connections in S , lu,s two sister-s, 

Adeline, xad his prospects of getting a place. 
“ I .shall then,” added he, riilihiiig itis hauils, 
“many Adeline! for you know a wife i.s a 
neee.s.sary appendjigo to a man when he becomes 
of consctiucnce in the .state.” Tliis piece of 
intelligence was not of the mo,st pleasant de- 
scription: “.So,’’ .said I, doubtless with a 
sheepi.sli look enough, “you have coiifc-sed 
that Adeline is perfectly indifterent to you, 
and yet you mean to marry her; how can you 
expect happines.s from such a union?” “ Pooli, 
pooli,” .said ho, “my de.ar follow, your ideas of 
marriage are quite out of date; the husljaud 
has only to take care that his wife keeps within 
proper bounds; that she attends to her family 
and kitchen concerns, roecives the gue.st.s, and 
so forth; the Orientals have far better notions 
of matrimony than we in the north; among 
them the wife i.s neither more nor lo.ss than 
the principal slave, and that, aocordhig to my 
view of the matter, is what slie ought to he, 
and not a whit more.” “But Adeline!” said 
I, impatiently. “Adeline,” answered, he, 
“ has ridiculous whims, like all other girls who 
Iiave not yet reached a certain ago. ; ,She Ima 
nothing to boast of bnt her pretty face, and 
has hitherto lived in complete dependence; my 
uncle, indeed, lets her want for nothing, but 
then he is daily expected to set ont on lii.s 
journey for the other world, in which case she 
must bo glad to get a comfortable BOttleineut. 
During the last two years she has taken the 
charge of our domestic coiiceins, for my sisters 
do not trouble their heads about such matters.” 
I was now enabled to form a tolorablo good 
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guess of Adeline’s situation, and her misfortunes 
imparted additional interest to her in my eyes. 

On tlie second day after my arrival at S— — - 
I received an invitation from the elder Seldorf, 
Tvhich I readily accepted. The sisteivs were a 
pair of dolls who displayed their aecomplish- 
nients as if they wished to let them out on hire. 
The youngest of the two played a few musty 
waltzes ou the piano, and the other sung a 
bravura in a style that made my very flesh 
creep; .‘Vdeliue busied herself about the house, 
and it was easy to see that the managejnent of 
everything was in her hands. She .seemed a 
little more cheerful than when I saw her at 
Lillian, still her countenance boro evident traces 
of dejection. Whilst tlia sistow were acting 
their parts, she sjit down to her needle, from 
which she seldom looked up; her future lord 
and master showed her very little attention, 
and I could almost imagine she treated him 
with contempt; I foH quite out of humour, 
and had risen to go away, when it came into 
the old gentleman’s head to ask his daughters 
to declaim; neither of the rn'mex, however, wa.s 
in tha vein, and he then applied to mo to favour 
them with a specimen of my rhetorical powens; 

I was vain enough to accede to this request, 
for I flattered myself that I should now he 
enabled to make some impression on Adeline. 
They gave me the Qassamlra of Schiller. I 
had often read alond, and understood at least 
accentuation and modulation of tone. When 
.1 had flnished, all wore lavish of their applause; 
hut I was only attentive to Adeline, whoso ex- 
pressive eye now seemed to regard me somewhat 
, more attentively. Prom hencefonvard I con- 
tinued to visit the senator almost daily, hut 
never found an opportunity of seeing Adeline 
alone; she was over engaged in her domestic 
concerns, and when she came sometiincs for 
a few ininuto.s into tile room, the sisters had 
alway.s some pretext or otlier to prevent my 
addressing a word to her. As the family were 
one evening as.seiubled as usual, tlie eouversa- 
tiofi happened to turn upon women and mar- 
riage; the father gave it as his opinion, that 
the principal point to, be attended to was 
whether or not the bride liad a weighty purse. 
WToung Seldorf was of an opposite way of 
tliinidng. ‘'AIoney,”said he, "gives the wife 
to loi'd it over her liuaband, which she is al- 
ways sure to avail herself of, and it is therefore 
dangerous to many for that alone.” The two 
girls coincided with their father, and supported 
tlic contest with a deal of stuif in favour of 
rich daughters, or, inotherwords, ofthemeclves. 
This, annoyed me, for Adeline’s sake, although 
, «he did not appear to notice anything , that 
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[ had passed. I now took up the cudgels, and 
said; “According to my notions, a woman’s 
value is not to bo estimated by what she has, 
but by what she is. Women have, for the 
most part, juster views of tlie value of things 
than men, and none but such as are of a coarse 
.and common, nature over wisli to make their 
dowry a pi-etext for exercising undue control.” 
While I was talking in this ridiculous strain, 
with more tlmn ordinarj' warmtli, Adeline 
continued quietly at her work, and tlie sisters 
winked and made faces to each other. 1 got 
vexed, and took my leave. When I reached 
home I reproached myself for my folly. My 
observations had pointed too strongly to Ade- 
line, of w'hom, as she was totally -without for- 
: tune, it was impo.ssilde for mo to tliink seri- 
; onsly; and uncomfortable as her .situation in 
' that family -n-as, this conduct of mine had been 
calculated only to render it more .so. I now 
therefore determined to be more sparing of my 
visits, and actually staid away two wdiole days. 
On the evening of the third, however, I mot 
Adeline by ohaiiec at a friend’s home, and as 
it was already late, civility obliged mo to ofl’er 
to see her home. “If you are going that way 
at any rate,” said she, somowliat re.servedly. 
Mr. Seldorf lived at some distance : but 1 don’t 
, know how it happened, we did not choose the 
: nearest road to his house. I had persuaded 
I her to take my ann, and wo fell into eonvorsn- 
! tion which soon became interesting. I declared 
in the mo,st unreserved manner my opinion of 
the Misses S., and touched by the way on 
I Adeline’s orvn situation. She .seemed aifoctod, 
amUaid, “Thougheducationaiid eircumstaneos 
! may produce in us faults for which we are not 
: to blame, they often at tlie same time put it 
i in our power to do much good, for which pro- 
1 bably we do not deserve praise. If I have 
j obtained ju.ster views of life than I should 
! otherwise have possessed, I am indebted for 
I them to that excellent clergyman who brought 
me up; and if I am not easily disquieted or 
' ruffled, it is doubtless ow-ing to my natural 
frame of mind. One person is difl’erently con- 
stituted from another; and hesides, I , have 
passed through a severe school,” She said this 
with so much sw'eetne.ss and nnaffocted modosty, 
that at this moment I could have pre.ssod lier 
to my heart, I could have olfered her my h.and; 
I thought of my mother and what treasure 1 
should present lier with in this maiden, and 
the blow would perhaps have been struck on 
the instant, had not luckily, or nnhieldly, 
young Seldorf just at this juncture made his 
appearance, and most unmercifully put to flight 
all my flue emotions by his rapid raillery. 


On reaching the hmwo I mechanically fol- 
loireii him up stairs, where 1 found the family 
in confusion, owing to some disagreeable piece 
of news which they had jnst received. The 
■senator took his sou aside, and wdiispered 
something to lum; I heard the word Sternhach 
and will frequently repeated. As the matter 
did not concern me, I paid no further attention 
to it; Irat merely wished to remain till Adeline 
(who had gone to change her dress) should 
return. As I .saw, however, that my presence 
was irksome to the party, I departed irtthout 
being able to wish her a good night. The 
following day some friends of mine persuaded 
me to join them in an o.veHr.sion to Lunau, 
where there was a fair, at which all the gay 
folks of the neighbonrliood wei'e expected to 
ho present. In the inn where we alightod 
there mis a sort of hall, the dancing had already- 
begun, and my companions soon joined in the 
throng, and continued till late in the evening, 
when, as we -were preparing to return, we wore 
snrprlBod at the sudden appearance of young | 
Seldorf. He ciiino from tlie scat of his uncle, 
wdio had expired a few hour.s before. Tlie 
young man ■ was in the highest spirits, and 
talked inces,santly of hi.s good luck, that Colonel 
Sternhach had not had time to make his will. 
He called for champagne and claret, and gave 
loose to his satisfaQtiori in the mo.st extravagant 
manner. 1 was o.xtremcIy disgusted rvith Jii.s 
conduct; hut as I did not wish to lircak up the 
party, I made no objeetion to i-emain. 

The joviality of Sohlorf, liowever, appcai-ed 
to havosomotliing singular and nnnaturalabout 
it. Ho drank beyond all moderation. Jly 
companions faitlifully followed his exampde, 
and I found it imposjsiWo to avoid exceeding a 
little. Seldori' Ailed a l)iimper to tlie healtli of 
his bride, as lie termed Adeline; I laid hold of 
my glass mechanically, hut for my life I could 
not swallow a single drop. “Then it is all 
settled?” I asked. “Why not?” hieenpped he; 
“my linclo is dead witlimit a will, ive arc ills 
sole heir.s. I shall invest rny money in, the 
funds — purchase a title; become a groat man; 
live merrily. — Aha, my boy! you shall pass 
many a jolly day with me yet.” I became 
melancholy, and lo,st in thought. It was 
midnight before the party broke up. My 
companions slept till the carriage stopped at 

the gates of S- ■, but I. had not the smallest 

inclination to sleep: my feelings had been too 
much excited, and many an adventuroussclicme 
came into my head. I continued to pace my 
chamber restlessly up and down; a strange un- 
defined something pervaded my mind, and 
Btirfed up my blood in a perfect fever, though, 


to say the truth, I suspect the punch and 
champagne had not the least share in those 
extraordinary .sensations. By chance I put 
my hand into the jiocfcet of my greatcoat, which 
1 liad not pulled off; and wa.s siiiprised to And 
papers in it. It was a packet tied round with 
tape, and on the envelope were writtnu the 
woixls, “Last will and testament of Colonel 
Von Sternbach,” I now iinst perceived that 
Scldorf and I had, in the eonfiifiiou at Icaring 
Liman, exehangcil greatcoats. Tlie will was 
open, and f hastily ran my eye over it. It 
was writtou in the coloticl'.s own liand, and, 
with the exception of a legacy to his hrothor- 
in-law ficldorf, Adeline was oonstitiilod the sole 
heiress of all his pro))erty. 

The object of young Scblorf’s journey, and 
his strange lichavioiir, were now fully explained. 
I congratulated myself on the lucky chance 
which had put it iu iny iioiver to rainier an 
essential service to Adeline; but after some re- 
Aectiuns I could not but be sensible tliat the 
; matter might involve me in an awkward pre- 
dicament, for when Scldorf should mbs the 
will. Ills Ar-st suspicion would naturally Aill on 
me. I thought of every expedient; till at 
length I convinced myself tliat iu this, a.s in 
evcrytlihig else, a straightforwai-U course was 
the only one that a man of honour could follow. 
At an early hour on the following nioniing, 
thorefore, I bent luy course to the scnator’.s 
house, for the purpu.se of returiiing the coat, 
and. if possible, of .seeing Adeline alone. I 
found, as I expected, that the family wore rtill 
abed, and that .Vdeline and a servant only 
were .stirring. While the hatter was fetching 
my greatcoat, T said to Adeline, that it was 
absolutely necessary I should see her that 
morning, as / had .sonietliiug of the last im- 
portance to communicate. She looked at me 
with .surprise. “ Jliss Liiidonow,” .said I, "it 
is oil a .siihjeet whicli concerns yon nearly ; there 
is an infamou.s plot on foot to rob you iu the 
most .shameful manner; but Providence has 
onaliled me to coniiteract the wicked aclieine; 
tell me whore, and at w'liat hour, 1 can .see you 
without danger of interruption.’' Alter a 
moment’s jiauso — “Come with me,” .said .she, 
“into tlie garilen, all in the house arc still 
asleep.” We accordingly went thither, and 1 
related to her the whole oceiirrence, giving 
her, at the s.aiiie time, the will itfelf;'i-im was 
greatly agitated, and could not utter a word, 
blit raised her Btrcaming eyes to heaven. I 
reminded her that quick decision was above 
all things indispen.sahle. "What shall I do,” 
said the trembling girl, “what can I do?” 
“Will you conAde in me ? ’’ aoked I. “ Willingly, 


most willingly,” alio aiiaivered in a tone that 
penetrated niy heart. It was then concerted 
between us that she should meet me the same 
evening at the friend’s house where we had. 
been the preceding day: and I hastened home, 
to consider of tlie measure.^ which it would be 
most advisahle to adopt. I had aearccly reached 
my own door when young Seldorf overtook 
me; he was in the greatest trepidation, and 
said: “My friend, wo exchanged greatcoats 
yesterday by mistake, and I am now come for 
mine. There are papers in it of the . utmost 
conae()nence, which I trust have not dropped 
out; hare you by chance seen them if” I (piickly. 
collected myself. “Mr. Seldorf,” said I, taking 
his hand, “T think yon are too much of an 
honest man to commit a knavish .action; the 
paperfi you arc so anxious about are in safety.” 
“Where, whore?" cried he, hurriedly, and 
looking at mo witli an air of suspicion. "Where 
they ought to be,” returned I. “Adeline is 
hoire-sa of Colonel Sternbach.” He threw 
hiniBolf into a chair, and coveied his face with 
both Ids hands. I e.vhorted him to take 
courage, and to thank Heaven which had pre- 
vented ids committing a heavy crime. “Ah !” 
said he, striking his foreliend, "Adeline is lo.st 
to me, as soon as she knows that she is inde- 
pendent, and may choose for herself. ” “ Why, 
what a pitiful fellow yon must be, to wish to 
tread in the dust a noble he.art in so base a 
manner.” I spoke this loud and angrily, and 
was instantly sorry that I had suffered the 
words to escape me. The scene continued some- 
,:tim.o longer, till I set the poor devil Komewhat 
at ease by promising that the whole transaction 
should he confined to ourselves. “But i.s Ade- 
line acquainted with it?” “She is, but yon 
must know her well enough to be satisfied 
t^t she will not abu.se tlic confidence which I 
have placed in her.” "Yes, yes,” muttered 
he hetween Ids teeth, “she ia much better 
than I— than my aistens— or than all the young 
women that I know— ^she deserves a bettor lot 
than I can oifer her.'*: I now really pitied 
him. His natural rouglmeas might have been 
softened by bettor education. With all his 
faults, his heart was not bad; and what was 
wrong about him arose: more from perverted 
notions of things, than from Vicious inelina- 
tione, I now attempted to rouse him on the 
. score of : pride. “ You wished,” said I, “not 
to ho under any obligation to your wife, and 
'would rather take her fortune from her by 
fraud than receive it at her own hand; hut it 
would be impossible for you ever to overcome 
the sense of injustiee which yon had thus been 
guilty of, and you would in fact have become 


wore dependent on her than if she had brought 
you a million as a portion, for you could never 
imve again looked her in the face as an honest 
man, even if she were to rocipracate your 
affection.” He stared at me eanic.stly, never 
having been accustomed to reflect on his actions, 
or to . weigh the motives of his conduct; he 
. knew nothing of life, except what he had learned 
in taverns. An idea seemed i instantly to have 
stiTickhim, and with the word.? “Yon .sliall not 
at least assert that I am vicious,” he hastily 
quitted the apartment. I was puzzling myself 
to find out what his meaning iniglit be, wlien a 
hoy came into the room with a mos.suge to meet 
him instantly without the: town-gates. This 
sounded vei\y like a challeng-e, .still I could not 
think him mad cuoiigh to risk e.xposuro. 1 
did not delay attending his summons, how- 
ever, hut repaired instantly to the place ap- 
pointed, which was apromenado that was little 
frequented. At the moment of my approach 
I perceived him walking under the trees with 
Adeline on his arm. Adeline appeared much 
perplexed. "My dear friend,” said Soldorl^ 
smiling, “I have a.ssurcd Adeline that you 
have something to say to her; and .1 will swear 
ten oaths that my ci-r/«.TOi< bride has also a 
word for you in private that would not bo so 
i-onveniently spoken before ray sisters; I have 
therefore brought yon togetlier here,, ao make 
the most of your time, for I shall return for 
Adeline in a quarter of an hour.” Saying 
this, ho walked away, leaving ns both not a . 
little disconeortod. Adeline could not compose 
herself, and my presence of mind .scorned to 
have forsaken me altogether. At last, however, 

1 found my voice, and said, “A singular acci- 
deut, dear Adeline, has brought us togethor, I 
seek a comiianion for life, — could I hut hope 

” A deep blnah, which came dii'oct from 

the heart, overspread her lovely face, and 
drawing from her work-bag a paper, she handed 
it to me, saying softly, “ This letter has doubt- 
less fallen by accident into the will, my name 
is mentioned in it.” It was a letter from my 
mother,, which had got amongst the folds of 
the will. I had w'ritten to her much aliout 
Adeline, and the good lady had, in her answer, 
said, “that this would indeed he a daughter 
after her own heart:” “and will jiou too call 
her mother, my Adeline?” “Take me to her,” 
whispered she, and the warm kiss which I irn- 
pressed on her cheek was the seal of our union. 
In a few weeks I carried Adeline home as my 
wife, and my mother is quite convinced that I 
■have succeeded to a wish in “getting myself 
suited.” 


M. SOUBBIBEB. 



MABCO BOZZABIS. 


MAKOP BOZZARISA 

.t mulnight, Iti liis guarileil -fceni, 

The Turk was dreaming of the hour 
rTieii Greece, her kuee iu aiippliauce bent, 
Should tremble at his power; 

I dreams, through oamp and court, ho bore 
he trophies of a oouipieror; 

111 dreams his song of triumph heard, 
hen wore his mou.arch’s signet ring, 
hen pressed tliat monarch's throne — a King; 
,s wild his thoughts, and gay of wing. 

As Eden’s garden bird. 

.t midnight, in the forest shades, 

Boztaris ranged liis Suliota band, 
rue as the steel of their tried bladois, 

Horoo.s iu heart and hand, 
here had the Persiauls tliousands .stood, 

Imre had the glad earth drunk their blood 
On old Platna’s day ; 

,nd now there breathed that Imunted air 
he sons of sires who conquer’d there, 

'ith arm to' strike, and soul to dai-e. 

As quick, as fur as they. 

II hour passed on— the Turk awoke; | 

Tliat bright dream was his last; 


Oonie to the bridal oliaiiiber, Doa 
Ooine to the inothei-’s, wheu sli 
Eor the first time her first-born’s 
Oomo when the blessed aeal-s 
AlTiicli close the peslilenee are In 
And crowded cities wail its strok 
Come iu eoiisiiinption’a ghastly fc 
The eartliquake's shock, the ocea' 
Come when the heart beats high 
With banquct-soiig, and dance. 
And thou .art tomble; the tear, 
The groan, the knell, the pall, tli 
And all wc know, or dream, or fe 
Of agony, are thine. 

But to tlie liero, when his sword 
lias won the liattlu for the free 
Thy voice sounds like a prophet’a 
And in its hollow toue.s are hciml 
The thanks of millions yet to b 
Come, when his tusk of Fame is i 
Come, with her laurel-leaf, blood 
Come in her crowning hmu’; ai 
Thy sunken eyes’ une.'irthly bght 
To him is welcome as the sight 
Of sky and stars to prison’d me 
Tliy grasp is welcome .as the haucl 
Of brother in a foreign land; 

Thy summons welcome .as the eiy 
AVhich told the Indian isles avere 
To tlic world-seeking Geiinesc, 
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And even sPe ■who gave tlvee bath. 

■Will, by tlieiv pilgi'im-oh'oled heiirtU, 

Tallt of iiliy doom without a sigh; 

Pov- thou ait Freedom’s now, and, Fame’s; 
One of the few, the inimortal names, 

That were not born to die. 

Fna-GunENE Halleok. 


A FOBGOTl’EN IIEEO.l 

[Jimiea Anthony Pronde, t»m at Dartiiigfcon, Devon- 
fihiro, tSa^VEril, 1818; diefl, 22(1 Octoher, 1894; eilucated 
atWiatmiiiatm and Oitoid. In 1856 anpm-eil the feat 
two vohimcs of his Jlistorii Mnalaml from the. MM ■' 
WoUey to the Defeat of tho Spanish Armada, since ooi 
pleteil in twelve Volumes. In 1871-74 ho pubHsUoa Zi 
English in Iiehmii to the Aiplittcnth Century, Svola; 
1879, a life of JuUuh Ccesar; in 1881, CaiWs Eomini 
M'lims! in 1882-84, a life at Thomas Carlyle; in 188., 
Oceana jUo 1887, a life of Tether; in 1892, X%e Spanish, 
History of tin Anwuto, nml oiJifr Essays; in 1893, the 
Life tOiii Letters ofErasmm. lliongh his prtnciiinl fame 
reata unon hi-s History of liliiBlunil, he owes a witlor nopu- 
larity to Ilia niiscollaimmis writiuKs, of which a collection 
wan puhliaiiBil in 1872-83, nnrtei the title of Short Stmlies 
o« ffmit Suly'eols.l 

Some two niiloa above the port of Bartmoiitli, 
once among' the most important harhours in 
England, ou ii projecting angle of land which 
runs out into tho river at tlic head of one of 
its most beautiful reaches, there has stood for 
somo centuries the manor-liouso of Greenaway. 
Tlie water ruua deep all tho way to it from 
the sea, and the largest vessels may ride with 
safely 'witlun a stone’.s- throw of tho windows. 
In the latter half of tho sixteenth century 
there must Imre mot, in the hall of this man- 
aion, a party as remarkahle as could have been 
found an, y where in England. Humfroy and 
: Adrian Gilhort, with their half-hi’Otlicr 'Walter 
Raleigh, here, when little hoys, played at sailom 
in the reaches of Long Stream; in the .summer 
evomjig.s doubtle.ss rowing down with the tide 
to the port, and wondering at the quaint 
figure-hcacls and carved prowa of the .ship.s 
whicli thronged it; or climbing on hom'd, and 
li.stoiiing, with hearts heating, to, the mariners’ 
teles of the new earth beyond the sunset. 
And boro, in later life, matured men, whose 
boyish dreams had become heroic action, they 
used agiiin to meet in the inlorvals of quiet, 
and the rock is shown underneath the house 
wliero Raleigh smoked thefirst tobacco. Another 
reiuiirkable man could not fail to have made 
a fourth at the.se meetings. A sailor boy of j 
Simdwich, the adjoining parish, John Davis, 


showed early a genius which could not have 
escaped the eye of aiioh noigIihaur.s, and in the 
atmosphere of Greenaway ho learned to he us 
noble as the Gillierte, and as tender and delicato 
as Raleigh. Of this party, for the pi'uauut, wo 
confine ourselves to tho host and owiuir, Hum- 
IVey Gilbert, knighted afterwards iiy .Ulisabeth. 
Led . by tho Bceue.s(it his childhood l.o the aca 
and to sea adventures, and afterwards, a.s his 
mind unfolded, to study hia p!'ofc.ssion seiou- 
tilically, wo find him, us soon as ho was <ild 
enough to think for himself, or snake others 
listen to him, “amending the groat emu'H of 
naval sea-cards, whossu common fault is to 
make the degree of longitude hi every latitude 
of. one common bignoss;” inventing instru- 
ments for taking observations, studying tho 
form of the earth, and convincing himself that 
there was a north-'west passage, /and studying 
the necessities of his country, and diacovering 
the remedies for them in oolouiMition and ex- 
tended markets for home miurnfactures. Gilbert 
was examined before the queen’s miijosty aiid 
the privy-emincil, and the record of his ex- 
amination he h.uH himself left to us in a paper 
which lie aftcrwarila drew up, ami sli'iingo 
enough reading it is. The most ailniiralile 
Conclusions stand aide by side with the wildest 
conjoeturea. 

Homer and .iVristotlo are pressed into service 
to prove tliat tlie ocean runs round tho three 
old continents, ami tliat Amei-ica thereforo is 
necessarily an island. Tlio Oulf-Btroain, which 
he had carefully observed, eked out by a theory 
of thcyn'hnww mohik, is imide to dmnonstr.'ite 
a cliannol to tho north, corresponding to Ma- 
gellan’s Straits in the south, Oilborli iiolieviiig, 
in eommoii with almost everyone of his day, 
that the.se .straite wore tlie only opening into 
the Raciflo, and tho land to tho south was un- 
broken to the pole. Ho prophesies a market 
in the Esist for our manui’actiireil linen and 
calicoes.'- — , 

The Easterns greiitly pri/.ing tlie imme, as 
appenroth in Hester, whore tho poiiqi is e.x- 
pmssotl of tho grciit King of India, Alni-siicrns, 
who mirtched the coloured clotlies whcrowilli 
his house, sand tents ■wore iqipiirelled, wil-h gold 
and silver, its part of his groalo-st hi'easuru." 

Tlicso and otlicr such arginnonta were tlie 
host analysis wliich Sir limn frey liad to ofl’er 
of the spirit which he felt to ho working in 
him. We may tliiiik wlnit we please of them ; 
but we can have hut one thought of the groat 
grand words with which tlie memorial con- 
eludes, and they alone wuuhi explain tlie love 
which Elisabeth Iioi-e him: — 

Never, thorotbro, rnlslike with mo for 
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taking in hand any laudable and honest enter- 
prise, for if throvigh pleasure or idleness we 
purdiaae shame, the pleasure vanisUeth, but 
the shame abideth for over. 

“ Give mo leave, therefore, without offence, 
always to live and die in this mind; that ho 
is not worthy to live at all that, for fear or 
danger of death, shunneth his country’s service 
sincl !\ia own honour, seeing that death is inevi- 
table and the fame of virtue immortal, wlioi’o- 
fovc in this behalf mutare vel timare sperm.” 

Two voyages which ho undertook at his own 
'cost, which shattered his fortune, and failed, 
as they naturally might, since ineilieient help 
or mutiny of subordinates, or other disorders, 
are inevitablo conditions under which, move 
or less, great men must be content to .see their ! 
great tlioughts mutilated by the feebleness 
of tlieir instruments, did not dishearten him, 
and in Juno, 1583, a last fleet of five ships 
Sailed from the port of . Dartmouth, with com- 
mission from the queen to discover and take ' 
poasesaion from latitude 45° to 50° north — a 
voyage not a little noteworthy, there being 
planted in the eourao of it the first English ; 
colony west of tho Atlantic. Elizabeth had a ; 
foreboding that she would never see him again. ; 
She sent him a jewel as a la.st token of her ' 
favour, and she desired Ealeigh to have his 
picture taken before he went. 

The hi.story of the voyage was written by a 
Mr. Edward Hayes, of IJai'tmouth, one of tho ; 
principal actors in it, and as a composition, it 
is more remarkable for fine writing than any 
very commoudablo thought in the author. But ; 
Sir Hmnfrey’s nature shines through the in- 
firmity of ins chronicler; and in the end, 
indeed, Mr. Hayes himself is subdued into a 
hotter mind. .He had lost money by the 
voyage, and we will hope libs higher nature 
was only under a temporary eclipse. The fleet 
consisted (it is well to ohservo the ships and 
the size of them) of the Delujht, 120 tons; the 
barque Malekih, 200 tons (this ship deserted 
off tlie Land's End); tlie Qolilen Ilinde and 
the Swallow, 40 tons each; and tlie Srpitrrel, 
wlvich was called the frigate, 10 tons. For the 
uiiiuitiated in such matters we may add, that 
in a vessel the size of the last, a member of 
the Yacht Club would eonaidcr that he had 
earned a club-room immortality if he had 
ventured a run in the depth of summer from 
Cowes to tho Channel Islands. 

" We were in all,” says Mr, Hayes, "260 
men, among whom we had of every faculty 
good choice, Besides, for solace of onr own 
people, and allurement of the savages, we were 
provided of music in good variety, not omitting 


the least toys, as morris-dancers, hobby -liorsos, 
and May-lilce conceits to deliglit the savage 
people.” 

The expedition reached Newfoundland witli- 
out accident. St. .roliu’.s w.as taken possession 
of, imd a colony left tliero; and Sir Hunifrey 
then set out exploi-ing along the American 
coast to the south, ho himself doing all tlie 
work in his little ten-ton cutter, the service 
being too dangerous for the larger vessels to 
venture on. One of these had remained at St. 
John’.s. He was now accompanied only by the 
Delight and the Golden JJindej and tlieso two 
keeping as near the shore a.s tliey dared, he 
spent what remained of the summer examining 
every creek and hay, marking tho souiuliugs, 
taking the bearings of tho possible harbours, 
and risking his life, as every hour ho was 
obliged to risk it in such a service, in tlms 
leading, as it wore, the forlorn hope in the 
compieat of tlm Now World. How dangerous 
it was we shall ynesently see. It was towards 
the end of August — 

" The evening was fair and pleasant, yet not 
witliont token of storm to ensue, and mo.st part 
of this Wednesday night, like the swan that 
singeth before her death, they in tlie Delight' 
continued in sounding of drums and trumpets 
and flfes, also winding tlie cornets and haut- 
boys, and in the end of their jollity left with 
the hattell and ringing of doleful knolls.” 

Two days after came the storm ; the Delight 
struck upon a bank, and wont down in sight 
of the other vessels, which wore unable to 
render her any help. Sir Hmnfvey’s papers, 
among other tliiiigs, were all lost in lier — at 
tlie time eoiLsidored by Iiim an irreparable mis- 
fortune. But it was little matter, lie was 
never to need tlicm. Tlie Golden liinde and 
the Sguhrel were now left alone of the five 
ships. The provisions were I'unumg short, 
and the summer season was closing. Both 
crews were on short allowance; and with much 
difficulty Sir lliimfrey was prevailed ujioii to 
bo satisfied for tlio present with what ho Imd . 
done, and to lay oil' far England. 

"So upon Saturday, in the afternoouj the 
81st of August, we eluiugod our course, and 
returned back for England, at which very 
instant, even in winding aliout, there pas, sod 
along between us and the land, which we now 
forsook, a very lion, to oiir seeming, in shape, 
hair, and colour; not swunming after the 
manner of a beast by moving of his feet, but 
rather sliding upon tlie water w'itli Iris wiioie 
body, except his legs, in sight, neither yet 
diving under and again rising as tlio manner 
is of whales, porpoises, and other fish, but 
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confidently Rliowiug liimaelf without hiding, 
notwithstanding that we presented oiiwelvesm 
open view and gesture to amaze him. Tims 
he passed along, turning his liead to and fro, 
y-wning and gaping wide, with ougly demon- 
.stration of long toetlx and glaring eyes; and' 
to hidde ns farewell, coming right against the 
Hinde, he sent forth a horrible voice, roaring 
and bellowing as doth a lion, which spectacle 
wo all beheld, so far as we wore able to discern 
the same, as men prone to ivondor at every 
strange thing. What opinion others had. 
thereof, and uhiefly the general himself, I for- 
bear to deliver. But he took it for Bomim 
Omen, rejoicing that lie was to war against 
such an enemy, if it were the devil.” 

We have no doubt that he did think it was 
the devil, men in those days believing really 
that evil was more than a principle or a neces- 
sary accident, and that in all their labour for 
God and for i-ight they must make their account 
to have to figlit with the devil in his proper 
person. But if wo are to call it superstition, 
and if this were no devil in tlie form of a roar- 
ing lion, hut a mere groat seal or soa-Iion, it is 
a more innocent superstition to imi)crsoiiat.c so 
real a power, and it requires a holder heart to 
rise up against it and defy it in its living terror, 
than to auhlinmto it away into a philosophical 
prinoiple, and to forget to battle with it in 
speculating on its origin and nature. But to 
follow the brave Sir Humfrey, whose work of 
fighting with the dovil was now oveiy and :who 
was passing to his reward. The 2d of Sep- 
teinhor the general came on hoard tho Qoldcn 
Hinde “to make merry with ns.” Ho greatly 
doplored the loss of his hooks and papers, but 
he was' full of confidence foom wliat he Imd 
seen, and talked with eagerness and warmth 
of tile new expedition for tlie follow’ing spring. 
Apocryphal gold-mines still oeeupying tlie 
minds of Mr. Hayes and others, they were per- 
smulcd that Sir Humfrey rvas keeping to luni- 
self some such discovery which he had secretly 
made, and they tried hard to e.\trnct it from 
him. They could make nothing, hmvevor, of 
his odd, ironical fiiiswers, and their, sonow at 
the catiistroplifi which followed is sadly blended- 
with disappointment that such a secret should 
, have perished.. Sir Humfrey doubtless: saw 
America with other eyes than theirs, and gold- 
mines richer than California in its huge rivers 
.and savannahs. , r , 

“Leaving the issue of this good hope (about. 
,:ithe gold),” oontinue.s Mr. Hayes, ‘ftoGod, who 
: .oniyiknoweth the truth thereof, I will hasten 
ifto the ond of tins tragedy, -which must be knit 
SiUp in the person of our general, and as.it Was 


God’s ordinance upon liim, even so the veho- 
mont persuasion of his friends could notliing 
avail to divert him from his wilful resolution 
of going in his frigate; and when he was on- 
treated by the wiptain, uiaHtor, and otliurs. his 
well-wishers in the IJinde, not to voiilure, 
this was his answer — ‘ 1 will not forsako my 
little company going homowiirds, vritli whom 1 
have passed so many storms and perils.’” 

Two-thirds of tlie vvay liomo tliey met foil! 
weatherand terrilile seas, “Iiroakiiig sliortiuid 
pyramid-wise.” Mon who liad ail llieir lives 
“oecupied the sea.” liiid never seen it more 
outrageous. “We had also upon our iniiim 
yard an apparition of a little fier by night, 
■whieh seamen do call Castor and Bollux.” 

“Monday the iiintli of September, in tho 
afternoon, the frigate was near east away, 
oppressed liy waves, but at that time recovered, 
and giving forth .signs of joy, the generaL 
sitting abaft with a hook iu ids hand, cried 
out unto us in the Hinde so often as wo did 
approach wiiihin hearing, ' Wo are a.s near to 
heaven by sea as by land,’ reiterating tlio sama 
speech, well beseeming a soldier resolute in 
Joshs Christ, as I can testify that lie was. 
The same Monday night, about twelve of tlie 
clock, or not long after, tlio frigate boing ahead 
of us in the Golden Hindu, suddenly her lights 
wore out, wlicvcof as it were iu a inomwit wo 
lost tho sight; and witlial our watcli eried, 
‘The general was east away,’ whieh was too 

“Tims faithfully,” eonclude.s Mr. JTayos, 
in some degree rising aiiovo liimaelf, “ I. have 
related this story, wherein some spark of tlie 
kiiiglit’s virtues, tliougii lio lie extinguishcid, 
may happily appear, lie remaining resolute to 
a purpose honest and godly as was ikis, to dis- 
cover, possess, and reilueo vintn tlie son'ice of 
God and Ohristian piety tliose remote ami Iica- 
tlion eoiintrie.s of America. Siicli is tlie infinite 
bounty Ilf God, wdio from every evil dorivetli 
good, that Irnit may grow in time of our tra-: 
veiling in these north-wcBterii lands (as has it 
not grown?), and the criWHes, iriinnoil.s, and 
aflUetioiis, both iu the preparation and execn- 
j tion of tlie.voyagc, did correct tlio iutenijasnite 
I humours which before we ind.od to be in tills 
gentleman, and made unaavoiiry and less ile- 
liglitful his other iiianifolil virtue, s. 

“ Tims as lie was refilled and made nearer 
unto the image of God, so it ploasotl tli'c divine 
will to resume liim unto himself, whither liotli 
Ms and every other high and noble mind luivo 
always aspired.” 

Such was Sir Humfrey Qilbort, still in tlie 
: prime of Ids yearn when tho Atlantio swallowed 
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him, Like tiie gleam of a landaoape lit flud- 
denly for a moment by the lightning, these 
few scenes fliisli down to ua across the centuries: 
but what a life must that hare beeii of which 
this was the conulusion! We have glimpses of 
him a few years earlier, wdien he won his spurs 
in Ireland — won them by deeds which to ns 
seem terrible in tboir riithlessncss, bat which 
won the applause of Sir Henry Sidney as too 
high for praise or even rervard. Chequered 
like all of us with lines of light and darkness, 
ho was, nevortluilos.s, one of a race which has 
ceased to be. Wo look round for them, .and we 
can hardly believe that the same blood is flow- 
ing in our veins. Brave we may still be, and 
strong perhaps as they, but the high moral 
grace which made bravery and strength so 
beautiful is departed from us for ever. 


THE VOICES OF MY HOME 

The voices of my homo t - 1 hoai* them atill ( 
They have been with me tiirough the dreamy n 
The blessed houauliohl voiceSf wont to fill 
My heart’s clesu* dex^tlis with luuilloyed delight 
I hear them still, unclianged : - though some fro 
Are inwsic piivtetl, aod the tones of mirth - 
Wild, silvery tones, that rung fcliroogli days more 
Have died in. others,— yet to me they coma, 
Binging of boyhood baot— the voices of my hon 

They call me thvongir this hnah of woods— ropoi 
la the gray stillness of the summer morn, 

And tlioughta grow deep, and winds and stais ai 
Bven as a fount's remembered gushiiiga hurst 
On the parched traveller in hie hour of thivsb, 
E’en thus they liauub me witii sweet aouiitls, til 
By qiionohless longings, to my soul 1 say— 

Oh I for the dove's swift wings, tiiat I might fii 

And find mine ark I— yet whither I - 1 must hea 
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THE BELATED TEAYULLBES. 

[Washington Irving, horn in Kew 



iitenitmo. Ho w.ia aliciidy woU Icnown as an autlior, 
for iia oiiriy its 1803 ho had imblmheil a unmbor of 
skstdioa under the psendoiijmi of Jonntlian Oldstylo; 
four years after tfoLt )io liml produced, in oonjuaotion 
with hie Iwotlier William, tho first of tho.Satoopmuli 
series of paiKas I and three joarahitor ho had issued the 
'‘asoelloutly jowiBo”— as Soott called Ib-mtonj o/ 
Nm lork, by Dledrieh Knickei-bockor. Ho now bogan 
tho business of authorship with the publication of 
the Sketch-mok, laindon, 1820.1 Nearly all hio hooks 
wore nuirveUouBly sucoossful iu tide coiuitry and in 
. America; and it will euffloo to mention hero tho titles 
of those hy which he will ho best romeinhorcd ! Jlrace- 
krUge Halit Tales of a Tm-mlter; The life and Vatjaga 
of OhrUtojihsr CiilwiiMs (forwhieh Mr. Murray paid tho 
author SODO BUlnoas); The Conijutii of Brmtmla; The 
Ooiiipamom of Citlumbus; iuul Me Alhtmlim, Irving 
spent about twenty years of hie life in Europe ; ho hold 
sovoml apimlntmonts from tho Amoriean govornmoin ; 
and he received one of tho two fifty-guinea gold medals 
ordoiod by George IV. to be iiro,sonted to the two 
authors who should have attained tho greatest oxcol- 
laiieo In historioal composition. * Tho following is from 
Me Traveller.: 

It ivaa late one evening that a ciuTiage, 
drawn by mules, slowly toiled its way up ono 
of the passes of tho Apennines. It was through 
one of tho wildest defiles, whore a hamlet oc- 
eurred only at distant intervals, perched on 
the summit of some rocky height, or the white 
tower-s of a convent peeped out from ninong tlie 
. tliiefc mountain passage. The carriage waa of 
aneiont and ponderous construction, its faded 
emliellishments spoke of former splendour, hiit 
, its crazy springs and axle-trees creaked out tho 
tale of present decline. Witliin was seated a 
tall, tliin old gentleman, in a kind of military 
travolUng dress, and a foraging cap trlinined 
with fur, though the gray locks which stole 
from under it hinted that hi.s fighting tkys 
were over. Be.sido him waa ,1 iiale heaiitifnl 
girl of eighteen, dressed in something of a 
northern or Polish costume. One .servant was 
seated in front, a rusty, crusty -looking fellow, 
witli a scar across his face; an orange-tawny 
. -dchimr-baH, or pair of mustaches, bristling 
from, under his nose, and wore altogether the 
air of an old soldier, 

It was, in fact, the eqnip.age of a Polish 


nobleman j a wreck of one of those princely 
families which had lived with almost oriental 
magnificence, but had been broken down ami 
impoverished by the disasters of Poland, The 
count, like many other generous spirits, had 
been found gnilty of the crime of patrioti.sm, 
and waa in a manner an exile from his coun- 
try. He had resided for aorne time in tlio first 
cities of Italy for the education of his diuigh- 
ter,’ in whom all his cures and plea.suros were 
now centred. Ho had taken her into society, 
whei'e her beanty and her accomplishnumtH 
had gained her many admirers; anil had she. 
not been the daughter of a poor broken-down 
Polish nobleman, it i.s no more than probable 
that many would have contended for her hand. 
Suddenly, however, her health had hocome 
delicate and drooping; her gaiety fled with 
the roses of her cheek, and she sunk into si- 
lence and debility. The old count s.aw the 
change with the solicitude of a parent. "We 
must try a change of air and scene,’' said he; 
and in a fow ihiys tho old family carriage was 
rumbling among the Apennines. 

Their euly attendant was the voterau Cm- 
par, who had been born in the family, and 
grown rusty in its serviec. He bad followed 
his miaster in all liis fortunes,' had fought by 
hi.s side; had stood over him when fallen in 
battle; and had received, in liis defence, tiio 
aabro-cut which added sueh grimnoss to his 
counleiiaiice. He wa,s now his valet, his stew- 
ard, his butler, his factiituni. The only being 
that rivalled his niastor in his aUeetious was 
his youthful mistress; she had grown up under 
his eye. Ho had led her hy tho hand wlien 
she was a child, and ho now looked upon her 
with the fondness of ii parent; nay, he even 
took the ii-eedom of a parent in giving his 
blunt opinion on all inatter.s wliicb bo thovigbt, 
wore for her good; and felt a parent's vanity 
in seeing her gazed at and admired. 

Till! evening was tliiekening; they had been 
for some time, imssing through narrow gorges 
of the mountains, along t!uve.dgo of a tumlding 
stream. The scenery waa lonely and savage. 
The rucks often beetled over tbc road, with 
.flocks of white goats browsing on their brinks, 
and gazing down upon the truveUers, They 
had between two and throe Jougues yet to go 
before they could reach any village; yot the 
mulether, Pietro, a tippling old fellow, who 
had refreshed himself at the last halting-place 
with a more th.an ordinary quantity of wine; 
sat .singing and talking alternately to his 
mules, and suffering them to lag on at a 
snail’s pace, in spite of tho frequent ontreatiea 
of the count and tho maMietions of Oaspaiv 


The clouds began to roll in heavy niiwses 
awongthe mountains, shrouding their summits 
from the view. The air of these heights,: too, . 
was damp and chilly. The count’s solicitude 
on his daughter’s account overcame his usual 
patience. Ho leaned from the carriage, and 
called to old Pietro iii an angry tone. . “ For- 
ward !” said he. "It will be midnight before 
wo arrive at our innd’ "Yonder it is, signor,” 
said the muleteer. “Where?” demauded the 
count. " Yonder,” said Pietro, pointing to 
a. de.solate pile of building about, a quarter 
of a league distant. “ That the place? — -why 
it looks more like a ruin than an inn. I 
thought w’o were: to put up for the night at a 
pomfortahlo village.” Here Pietro uttered a 
string of piteous exclamations and ejaculations, 
sueh as are ever at tlie tip of the tongue of a 
deliiiqiieiit muleteer. "Such roads! and such 
m(!ttntain.s! and then his poor animals were 
way-worn, and iog-woary ; they would fall 
lame; they: would never bo able to reach the 
village. And then what could his eccellenza 
vyish for better than the inn; a perfect castello 
rr-a palazza— and such people, and such a 
larder! — and such beds! — bis eccellenza might 
fare as sumptuously and sleep as soundly there 
as a prince! ” The count was easily persuaded, 
for he was anxious to get bis daughter out of 
the night air ; so in a little while the old car- 
riage rattled and jingled into the great gate- 
way, of the Inn. 

The building did certainly in some jneasure 
answer to the muleteer's description. It was 
largo enough for either castle or palazza; built 
in a sti’ong, but simple and almost rude style; 
with a great quantity of waste room. It liad, 
in fact, been, in former times, a hunting-seat 
.for one of the Italian princes. There was .space 
enough within its walls and in its out-huildings 
to have accommodated a little army. A scanty 
household seemed now to people this drear-y 
mansion. The faces that presented themselves 
oh the, arrival of the travellers were begrimed 
With dirt, and scowling in their expression. 
They ail knew old Pietro, however, and gave. I 
him a welcome as he entered, singing and talk- 
ing', and almost whooping, into the gateway: 

The hostess of the inn waited herself on the 
count and his daughter, to show them theapart- 
moivts. They were conducted tliroiigh a long 
gloomy corridor, and then through a anite of 
ohamher.s opening into each other, . with lofty 
ceilings, .and gresit be.tms extending across 
thetti. Everything, however, had a wretched, 
.squalid look. The walls were damp and have, ! 
oxcoptiiig that bore and there hung some great | 
painting, large enough for a chapel, and black- 


I ened out of all distinctness. They chose two 
bed-rooms, one within another, the inner one 
for the daughter. The bedsteads wove massive 
and misshapen; but on examining the beds, 
BO vaunted b.y old Pietro, they found thorn 
stuffed with fibres of hemp, knotted in great 
lumps. The count shrugged his sliouiders, 
but there was no choice left. The ohillness of 
the apartments crept to their bones; and they 
were glad to return to a common chamber, or 
kind of hall, where there was n fire burning in 
a huge cavern, miscalled a chimney. A quan- 
tity of greenwood Irad jnst boon thrown on, 
which puffed out volumes of smoke. The 
room corresponded to the rest of the in.ansion. 
The Boor was paved and dirty. A great oaken 
table stood in the centre, immovable from its 
size and weight. 

The only thing that contradicted this pre- 
valent air of indigence was the dress of the 
hostess. :She was a slattern, of course; yet 
her garments, though dirty and negligent, 
were of costly materials. She wore several 
rings of great value on her fingers, and jewels 
in her; ears, and round lior neck was a string 
of large pearls, to which was attached a spark- 
ling crucifix. Slie liad the remains of beauty; 
yet there was something in the expression of 
her countenance that inspired the young lady 
I with singular aversion. She was ofiicious and 
I obsequious in her attentions, and both the 
count and his daughter were relieved when she 
! consigned them to the c.are of a dark sullen- 
looking servant-maid, and went off to supor- 
intcud the supper, 

Caspar was indignant at the muleteer for 
having, cither tlirougli negligence or design, 
subjected his master and mistress to sueh 
quarters; and vowed by. his mustaches to. have 
revenge on the old varlet tho moment they 
were safe out from among the mountains. He 
kept up a coutiuual quarrel with the sulky 
servant-maid, which only served to increase 
the sinister expression with which she regarded 
the travolIer.s from under her .strong dark 
eyebrows. As to the count, ho was a good- 
humoured, passive traveller. Perhaps real 
misfortunes had subdued his spirit, and ren- 
dered him tolerant of many of those patty evil V 
which make ))rosperou.s men inisefablc. .: lie 
drew a large broken arrn-chair to the fireside 
for his daughter, and another for himself, and 
seizing an enormous, pair of tongs, end^voured 
to rearrange the wood so as to produce a blaze. 
His effoHs, however, were only repaid by thicker 
puffs of smoke, which atoost oyereanio the 
good gentleman’s p,atien«c. He would draw 
back, cast a: look uprin -his delicate daughter. 


tlicn upon the clieorleas squalid apartment, 
aiid shrugging his shoulders, would give a fresh 
stir to the fire. 

Of all the miseries of a Romfortless inn, how- 
ever, there is none greater than sulky attond- 
aneo; the good count for some time bore tho 
smoke in silence, rather than address himself 
to the scowling servant-maid. At length he 
wiiR compelled to beg for drier firewood. The j 
woman retired muttering. On ro-ontering the I 
room hii-stily, with an armfnl of faggots, lior 
foot slipped; she fell, and striking her head | 
again.st the corner of a chair, cut her temple 
severely. The blow stunned her for a time, 
and tho wound bled profusely. When she 
recovered, she found the count’s daughter ad- 
ministering to her wound, and binding it np 
with her own handkerchief. It was such an 
attention as any woman of ordinary feeling 
would have yielded; but peril .aps there was 
something in the appearance of the lovely 
being who bent over her, or in the tone,i of lier 
Voice, that touched the heivrt of the woman, 
unused to be ministered to by such hands. 
Cei’tain it is, she was strongly affected. She 
caught the delicate hand of tho Poionaiso. and 
pressed it fervently to her lips; “ May San 
ii’rance.sco watch over you, siguoral” e-velaimed 
she. 

A new arrival broke tho stillness of the inn. 
It was a Spanish princess with a luimoroua 
retinue. The eourt-yard was in an uproar; 
the house in a bustle; the landlady hurried to 
attend such distinguished guests; and tho poor 
count and his daugliter, and their supper, wore 
for the moment forgotten. . The veteran Cas- 
par muttered Polish maledictions enough to 
agonize an Italian ear; hut it was impo.ssihlo 
to oonrinoe tho hostess of the superiority of his 
old master and young mistress to the whole 
nobility of Spain. 

The noise of tho arrival had attracted the 
daughter to the window, just as the new- 
comers had alighted. A young cavalier sprang 
out of the carriage, and handed out the prin- 
cess. The latter was .a little ehrivelM old 
lady, with a face of parcliment, and a spark- 
ling black eye; she wh.s richly and gaily dre-ssed, 
and walked with the assistance of a gold-headed 
cane as high as herself. Tho young man was 
tall and elegantly fornred. Tho count’s daugh- 
ter shrunk back at sight of him, though tho 
deep framoof the window screened her from oh- 
servation. . She gave a heavy sigh as she closed 
the casement. What that sigh meant I cannot 
say. Perhaps it was at tho contrast between 
- the, splendid equipage, of the princess, and the 
crazy, rheuinatio-Iooking old vehicle of her 


father, which stood hard by. Whatever might 
be the reason, the young lady ckiRcd the case- 
ment with a sigh. She .roturned to her cliair; 
a slight shivering passed over Iier licticatu 
frame; she leaned her efijow on t!>e arm of tlie 
chair; rested her pale chuck iu the palm of 
her hand, and looked mournfully into the lire. 
The count thought she appoiircd paler than 
nsnal “Does anything oil thee, my child ‘P’ 
said he. “hTothing, dear father!" replied 
she, laying her liand within Ids, and looking 
np smiling in his face; Init o« she said so, a 
treaclierous tear rose guddonly to her eye, and 
she turned away her head. “The air of the 
window has cliilled tliee,” said tho eounfc, fond- 
ly, “ but a good night’s rest will make all. well 
again.’’ 

The supper-table was at length laid, and tho 
supper about to be served, when tho liostoss 
appeared, with hbr usual obsequiousness, apo- 
logizing for showing in the iicw-comors; but 
the night air w.aa cold, and there was no other 
chamber in tlie inn with a fire in it. She had 
scaivelj made iho apology uhtn llio piineess 
entered, leaning on tlic arm of the elegant 
young man. The count immediaiely recog- 
nized her for a lady whom ho had mot, fre- 
quently in society botli at Rome and Naples; 
and at whose eonrorsa/.ionoa, iu fact, ho had 
con.stautiy boon invited. Tho cavalier, too, 
was lier uophow and heir, who had boon great- 
ly admired in tlio gay circles both for his merits 
and prospocte, and who had once lujon on a 
visit at tlie same time with his daughter and 
hinwcif at tho villa of a nolileman near Naples. 
Deport had rocoiitly affianced him to a rich 
Spanish Uoiross. 

The mooting was agreeable to both tho count 
and tho priuecss. The former was a gentle- 
man of the old school, cuurteou.s iu tlie extrema : 
the princess had lieon a liollo in her youth, and 
a woman of fashion all her life, and liked to bo 
attended to. 

Tlie young man approached tlio dauglitov, 
and began .something of a compliniontary oli- 
sorviition; but his manner was cmbarrasHcd, 
and his compliment ended in an iiidistiiicl, 
murmur, while the daughter bowed without 
looking np, moved her lips witlioiit articulating 
a word, and sunk again into her chair, whore 
she sat gazing into the fire, with a thousand 
varying expressions passing' over her couiiteii- 
anoe. This singnlar greeting of tlie young 
people was not perceived by tlie old one.s, who 
[ were occupied at tho time with their own 
! courteon.s salutationa. It was arranged tliat 
I they slionld sup together; and as the princess 
travelled with her own cook, a very toler- 
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aWa supper soon smoked upon the board; this^ 
too, was assisted by choice irines, and liqueurs, 
and delicate confitures brought from one of 
her carriages ; for she was a veteran epicure, 
and curious iu her reliali for the good things 
of this world. 8 lie was, in fact, a vivacious 
little old lady, who mingled the woman of dis- 
sipation until tile devotee. She was actually 
on Jier way to Loretto to expiate a long life of 
gallaiitrie.s and peccadilloes by a rich offering 
at the holy shrine. She was, to be sure, rather 
a luxuriou| penitent, and a contra.st to the 
primitive: pilgrims, with scrip, and staff, and 
cockle-shell; hut then it would be unreasonable 
to expect such self-denial finm people of fashion; 
and there was not a doubt of the ample efficacy 
of the rich crucifixes, and. golden veasela, and 
jewelled ornaments,: which she was bearing to 
the treasury of the blessed Virgin. 

The princess and the count chatted much 
during supper about the scenes and society in 
which they had mingled, and did not notice 
that 'they had all the conversation to them- 
soIycs; the young people wore silent and con- 
strained. The daughter ate nothing, in spite 
of the politeness of the princess, who contin- 
ually pressed her to taste of one or other of the 
delicacies. The count shook his head; “She 
is not well this evening,” said he, “ I thought 
she would have fainted just now as she was 
looking' out of tlie window at your carriage on 
its arrival.” A crimson glow flushed to the 
very temples of the daughter; hut .she leaned 
over her plate, and her tresses cast a shade 
■ over her oountonunoe. 

When supper was over, they drew their chairs 
about the great fireplace. The flame and 
smoke had subsided, and a heap of glowing 
embers diffused a grateful wannth. A guitar, 
which had been brought from the count’s car- 
riage, leaned against the wall; the princess 
perceived it: “ Caii we not have a little music 
before parting for the night?” demanded she. 
Tile count was proud of his daugliter’s accom- 
piishment, and joined in the request. The I 
young man made an effort of politene-ss, and 
taking up the guitar, presented it, though in 
.an embarrassed manner, to the fair musician. 
Slie would have declined it, but was too much 
confused to do so; indeed, she was so nervous 
and agitated, that she dared not trust her voice 
to make an excuse. She touched the instru- 
ment witli a faltering iiand, and, after prehul- 
ing' a little, accompanied herself in several 
Polislr .airs. Her father's eyes glistened as he 
sat gazing on her. Even the crusty Caspar 
lingered in tlie room, partly through a fond- 
ness for the music of his native country, hut 


chiefly through his pride in the musician. 
Indeed, the melody of the voice, and tlie deli- 
cacy of the touch, were enough to have charmed 
more fastidious ears. The little princess nod- 
ded her head .and tapped Iier hand to the music, 
though exceedingly out of time ; while the 
nephew sat buried in profound contemplation 
of a black picture on the opposite wall. “ Anil 
now,” said the count, patting her clieek fondly, 
“ one more favour. Let the prince.ss hoar tliat 
little Spanish air you were, so fond of. You 
can’t think,” added he, “ivhat a proficiency 
slie made in your language; thougli she has 
been a sad girl and neglected it of late. ” The 
colour flushed the pale chock of the daugliter; 
she hesitated, murmured something; but with 
sudden effort col iected herself, struck the guitar 
boldly, and began. It was a Spanish romance, 
with something of love and melancholy in it. 
She gave the first stanza with great expression, 
for the tremulous, melting tones of her voice 
went to the heart; but her articulation failed, 
lier lip quivered, the song died away, and she 
burst into tears. The count folded her ten- 
derly iu his arms. “Thou art not well, my 
child, ’’said he, “and I am tasking thee cruel- 
ly. Retire to thy chamber, and God bless 
thee I” She hewed to the company without 
raising her eyes, and glided out of the room. 
Tire count shook his head as the door closed. 
“.Sometliing is the matter with that child,” 
said he, “which I cannot divine. Slie has 
lo.sl all health and spirits lately. She was 
.always a tender flower, and I had much pains 
to rear her. Excuse a father’s foolishness,” 

I continued he, “but I have seen much treuble 
' iu my family; and this poor girl is all that is 
now loft to me; and she used to be so lively-—” 
“May bo she’s in love!” said the little prin- 
cess with a shrewd nod of the head. “ Impos- 
sible!” replied the good count artlessly. “She 
has never mentioned a word of Buch a tiling 
to me. ” How little did the worthy gentleman 
dream of the thousand cares, and griefs, and 
mighty love concerns which agitate a virgin 
heart, and whiob a timid girl scarce breathes 
unto herself. The neplicw of the prineoss rose 
abruptly and walked about the room. 

When she found herself alone in her eham- 
ber, the foelings of the young lady, so long 
restrained, broke forth with violence. She 
opened the casement, that the cool air might 
blow upon her throbbing temples. Perhaps 
there was some little pride or pique mingled 
with her emotions; though her gentle uature 
did not seem calculated to harbour any such 
angry inmate. "He sawmo weep!” said she, 
with a sudden mantling of the cheek, and 
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: a swelling of the throat, "but no matter!. — 
no matter!” Anri so saying, she threw her 
white arms across the window-frame, buried 
her face in them, and abandoned herself to an 
agony of tears. She remained lo.st in a reverie, 
until the sound of her father’s and Caspar's 
voices in the adjoining room gave token that 
the party had retired for the night. The lights 
gleaming from window to window showed 
that they were eondneting the princess to her 
apartments, which was in the opposite wing 
of the inn; and slie distinctly saw the figure 
of the nephew as he passed one of the case- 
ments. She heaved a deep heart-drawn sigh, 
and was about to close the lattice, when her 
attention was caught by words spoken below 
her window by two persons who had just toned 
an angle of the bnilding. "But what will 
boeomo of the poor young lady?” said a voice 
Avhioh she recognized for that of tho servant- 
woman. " Pooh! she must take her chance,” 
was tho reply from old Pietro. “But cannot 
she be spared?” asked the other eutroatingly; 
"she’s so kind-hearted!” "Caspetto! what 
has got into tlioc?” ropliod the otlior petniaiit- 
ly; "would you mar tlio wliolc hii.sinosB for 
the sake of a silly girl?” By this timo tlioy 
had got BO far from tlie window tliat tiro Polon- 
aise could hoar nothing furlhoi-. 

There was something in this fragment of 
convorsation that was calculated to alarm. 
DM it relate to Iiersolf?— and if so, wirat war 
this impending danger from whioh it was en- 
treated that ahe might be spared? Site was 
several times on the point of tapping at lier 
fatlier’s door, to toll him what she had heard; 
but she might have been mistaken; she might 
have hoard indistinctly; the conversation might 
have alluded to some one else; at any rate it 
; was too indefinite to lead to any conolusion. 
While in this state of irre.solution .slio was 
startled by a low knocking against tbe wain- 
scot in a remote part of her gloomy cI>iiml)or. 
On holding up the light she beheld a small 
door tliere whioh .she Imd not before remarked. 
It was bolted on tho inside, Shondvaueod, 
and demanded who knocked, and was answered 
in the voice of tire female donie-stie. On open- 
ing the door the woman stood before it pale 
and agitated. Slie entered softly, laying her 
finger on her lips i ji sign of caution and sceroey. 
"Fly!” said siie: "leavo this Iionae instantly, 
or you are lost 1 ” The young lady, trembling 
j , . with : alarm, demanded an ; explanation. • ‘ 
have no time,” replied the woman, “ I dare 
not — I .shall be missed if I linger hero — but 
fly instantly, or you are lost.” "And leave 
, my father?” "Whore is ho?” "In the ad- 1 


joining chamber,” "Call him then, but lose 
no time.” 

. The young lady knocked at her father’s door. 
He was not yet retired to bed, .SIio Iiurried 
into his room, and told him of the foiuTul 
warning she had rocoivud. Tin; count relurucd 
with her into her eliamlior, fallowed by (JuBpar. 
His que.stion,s soon drew tho tnitli out of tlm 
embarro.ssod answers of the woman, '('!m inn 
was be.set by roliliora. Tiioy won* to lu! intro- 
duced after midniglit, when tlio uttondauts of 
the princess and tlic rust of tlio travellers were 
sleeping, and would be an easy prey. ' ‘ But 
wo can ban-ieade tiie inn, we can defend our- 
selves,” said the count, “Wiat! wlien the 
people of the inn were in loaguo with the lian- 
ditti?” "How then are we to e.scapc? Can 
we not order out tho carriage and depart?” 
" San Francesco! for what'? To give tlie alarm 
that tlie plot is discoverad? That would iiiuko 
tho robbers desperate, and bring tlicni on you 
at onco. Tiioy liavo Inid notice of tlio rich 
booty ill tlie Inn, and wil! not easily let it 
oHcapo tiiem.” "But how olso lire we to got 
ofi'?” “There is a horse belilud the iuu.” said 
tile woman, "from whieli tlm man Ims )ust 
dismounted wlio lias iiuon to summon tlio aid 
of a part of tlie baud wlio were at a distance.” 
"Ono horse! and there are tlireo of us!” Maid 
tlio count. "And the .'Ipaiiisli princess!” cried 
tlie daughter anxiously-- -" iiow ('iin slie lie 
e-xtrioutedfromtiiodangor'?” "Diavi.ilol wlmt 
is slie U( me?” said (,he wonuiii in sudden jms- 
sion. " It is i/oii i come to save, ami yon will 
hetoy me, luul we shall all bo lost! ilarkl” 
continued, slio, "1 am called.- I shall be dis- 
covered-— one word inoro. This door leads Ity 
a Btaireaso to tlm court-, yard, iJiider (,ho shed', 
in the rear of tiie yard, i» a small door loading 
out to tilt! iiclds. Ton will find a horse ihero; 
mount it; make aeireuit under the Mhadi.iH' of 
a ridge of rooks that you will Hei.ij proceed cau- 
tiously and ipiietly until you ero.ss a lirook, 
and lijid yoursolf on tho road , just where there 
aro three white ere-sacs nailed against a tree; 
thou put your horse to Ids speed, luul make 
tho liest. of your w'ay to the villagu— liiit rocol- 
loot, my life is in your hands — say iiotlang of 
what you have heard or Keen, whatever may 
happoti at this inn,” 

Tho woman hiuTicd aw-ay. A short and 
agitated consultation took pilaco liotween tho 
count, his daughter, and the veteran Caspar. 
Tho.yonng lady seomod to have lost all appre- 
hension for homolf in her solicitude for the 
safety of tho prinec.ss. "To ily iji hullihli si- 
lence, and. leavo her to. be massacred !" A 
Bhuddering soisiod her at tho very tlioiight. 




Tile gallantry of the count, too, revolted at the 
idea. He could not eon, sent to turn his back 
upon a party of helple-ss travelleBi, and leave 
them in ignorance of the danger which hung 
over them. “ But what is to become of the 
young lady,” said Caspar, “if the alarm is 
given, ami the inn thrown in a tumult? What 
may happen to her in a chance-medley affray?” 
Hare the feelings of the father were roused: he 
looked upon his lovely, helpless child, and 
trembled at the chance of her falling into the . 
hands of ruffians. The daughter, however,; 
tlioiight nothing of hcr.self. “The princess! 
the prinooas!— only let the xirincess know her 
clanger.” — She was willing to share it with | 

At length Caspar interfered with the zeal of 
a faithful old servant, hfo time w.os to be lost 
— the first thing was to get the young lady out 
of danger. “Mount the horse,” said he to 
the count, "take her behind you, and fly! 
Make for the village, rouse the inhabitants, 
and send assistanee, Leave me here to give 
the alarm to the princess and her people. I 
am an old soldier, and I tliink we shall be able 
to stand siege until j'ou send us aid.” Tlie 
daughter would again have in.sisted on staying 
With the prinee.ss — “For what?” said old Cas- 
par, bluntly; "yon oould do no good. You 
would bo in the way. We should have to take 
care of you instead of ourselves.” There was 
no answering these, objections: the count seized 
his pistols, and taking his daughter under his 
arm, moved towards the staircase. The young 
lady paused, stopped back, and said, faltering 
> th eg tat 1 — “There is a young cavalier 
with the prinoe.ss — her nephew — perhaps ho 
may—” “I understand you, madomoisello,” 
replied old Caspar with a significant nod; “not 
a imir of his head shall suffer luirm if I can 
help it!” The young lady blushed deeper 
than ever: she had not anticipated beiiig so 
thoroughly understood by the blunt old ser- 
vant. “Tlnat is not what I mean,” said she, 
hesitating.. She would have added something, 
or made some explanation, but the moments 
were precious, and her father liiirried her 

They found their way through the court- 
yard to the small postern gate, where the horse 
stood, fastened to a ring in the wall. The 
count mounted, took his daughter behind him, j 
and they proceeded as quietly as possible in 
the direction which the woman had pointed 
out. Many a fearful and an anxious look did 
tho dau.ghter cast back upon the gloomy pile 
of building; the lights which had feebly twin- 
kled through tho dusty casements were one by 


I one disappearing, a sign th.at the house was 
i gradually sinking to repose; and she tremblerl 
with impatience, lest succour should not arrive 
until that repose had been fatally interrupted. 
They passed silently and safely along the skirts 
of the rocks, protected from observation by 
their overhanging siiadows. They crossed tlio 
brook, .md reached the place where three white 
crosses nailed against a tree told of some mur- 
der that Imd been committed there. Just as 
they had reached this ill-omened spot they 
beheld several men in the gloom coming down 
a ei-aggy defile among tho rocks. “Who goes 
tliere?" exclaimed a voice. 'Dlio count put 
spurs to his horse, but one of the men sprang 
forward and seized tho bridle, the horse became 
restive, started back, and reared, and had not 
the young lady clung to her father, she would 
have been thrown off The count leaned for- 
ward, put a pistol to tho very head of the ruf- 
fian, and fired. The latter fell dead, The 
I horse sprang forw.ard, Two or three shots 
were fired which wdilstled by tho fugitives, 
but only served to augment their speed. They 
reached the village in safety. 

Tho whole place was soon aroused : but sueh 
was the awe in which the banditti were held, 
that the inhabit, ants shrunk at the idea of en- 
emmtering tliem. A desperate band had for 
some time info.sted that pass through the moun- 
tains, and tho inn hml long been suapeoted of 
being one of tho.SG honubla places where tho 
uususpicious w.ayfarer is entrapped and silently 
diapo.sed of. The rich ornaments worn by tho 
slattern hostess of tho inn had excited heavy 
snsjiieiona. Sever'.al instaueea had ooourrccl of 
small parties of travellers disappearing myste- 
riously on that road, who it was supposed at 
first had boon c.arried off by the robbers for 
the sake of ransom, but who had never been 
I hoard of more. Such were tho tales buzzed in 
the ears of the count by the villagova as he 
endeavoured to rouse them to tho rescuebf the 
princess and her train from their perilous situ- 
ation. The daughter seconded the exertions 
of her father with all the eloquence of prayers, 
and tears, and beauty. Every moment that 
elapsed increased her anxiety until it became 
agonizing. Fortunately there was a body of 
gens-d’armes resting at the village. A itumber 
of the young villagers volunteered to accompany 
them, and the little army wa.s put in motion. 
The count having deposited his daughter in a 
place of safety, was too much of the Old .Soldier 
not to h.asten to the scene of danger. It wonld 
bo difficult to paint the anxious, agitation of 
tho young lady while awaiting the result. 

The party arrived at the inn just in time. 


THE OlHiTIUS AKD THE RXJSSEUj. 


The robberSj finding their plans discovered, 
and the travellers prepared for their reception, 
had become open and furious in their iittiiek. 
The princess’s party liiid barriciided thouisolves 
in one suite of apartments, and repulsed the 
robbers from the tloors and windows. Caspar 
had .shown the generalship of a veteran, and 
the notihew of the prineess the dashing valour 
of a young .soldier. Their ammunition, how- 
ever, was nearly exhanstud, and they woulU 
have found it diinciilt to hold out mueh longer, 
when a discharge from the musketry of the 
gens-d’annes gave them the joyful tidings of 
succour. A fierce fight ensued, for part of the 
robbers were .surprised in the iiiu, and had to 
stand siege in their turn; while their comrades 
made desperate attempts to relieve them from 
under eover of the neighbouring rocks and 
thickets. 

r cannot pretend to give a minute account 
of the fight, as I have heard it related in a 
variety of ways. Siifiice it to say, the rohhers 
were defeated; several of them killed, and 
several taken prisoners; which last, tugetlier 
with tlie people of the inn, were either exo- 
outod or sent to the galleys. 

I picked up those partieulars in the course 
of a journey which I made some time after the 
event had taken place. I passed by tbe very 
inn. It was then (lismantlod. excepting one 
wing, in wliieh a body of gens-d’annes was 
stationed. They pointed out. to me the sUot- 
holea in the windmv-frames, the walls, ami the 
panels of the doors. There wore a luimhor 
: of withered limbs dangling from the hranclies 
of a iieighhouring tree, and hlackcning in the 
air, which I was told were the limbs of the 
robbers who hud been shun and the culprits 
who had boon exoeutod. The whole place 
had a dismal, wild, forlorn look. "Were 
any of the princess’s party killed?” inquired 
the Englishman. "As far as I cun recollect, 
there were two or three.” "Ifot the uophow, 
I trust?” said the fair Voneti.an. "X)h no: 
he hastened with the count to relieve the 
anxiety of the daughter by the iissurancos of 
victory. Tlie young Indy had been sustained 
tliroughout the interval of suspense by the very 
intensity of her feelings. The moment she 
saw horfather returning in safety, accompanied 
by the nephew of the prineess, she uttered a 
cry of rapture and fainted. Happily, however, 
she soon recovered, and what is more, was 
niaiTied shortly after to the young cavalier, 
and the whole party acoompanied tlie old prin- 
cess in her pilgrimage to borotto, where her 
votive offerings may still be seen in the trea- 
pBary.of the Santa Casa.” 


THE CURTIUS AHD THE EUSSEbb. 

In the inmid Eorum’.'i uoiitml .spuoo 
Eiirtli yawned--a gnlf in-nfounill 
And there, witli awi! nu every face, 

. Itomo’s bravest gntber’d round; 

Eiicli seeming, yet witli stnrtled ear, 

Tbe Oruelo's dreiwl Vuice to hear. 

Young OuuTllls on Ins wiir-horsu sprung, 

’Mid plaudits deeji not lonil, 

For admiration elicck’d eauh tongue 

In all the oireling crowd; 

He gave his noble steed the vein! 

Earth’s closing gulf ontoiiih’d the twainl 

Grant that the deed, if ever done, 

Was chivalrous, and hold; 

A loftier and a nobler ono 
Our liistory can unfold; 

Nor shall our heroiuo, meekly latlin, 

To Bmiio’s prond hero yield the iniliii. 

The lliisaBnu stood beside Imr lord 
■Wlioii evil touguei, ueio rite; 

Ami perjury, with voice aldiurr’d, 

Assail’d bis fame and life; -- 
iSlie stood tlioro in tlio darkent hour 
Of Tyranny's mul Vautiou’n puwor.t 


No pliuulils, utler’il or suppiess'd, 

Could sbo exjienl nr evavo; 

Duty, alone, ber Delpbie shriiie, 

Tho only praise slie souglit ilivlno, 

Shu s;itu ;it Guilt's tribunal liar 
In Virtue’s nelde.st gnise: 

Dike a sweet, brighlly-idiiniug star 
In night’s o’ereleuded skies: 

Still, in that seone of hepeleas strife, 
Soutluimptmi’s daughter, EusseU’s wife! 


tlvo Mcinmt of tod UnaaisU's tviah--- 
“ htri RiatcU. May X liavo soiuehody write te liolp 
myimimoryt 

" ilfr. .iltteriK.V'venmit. Tes, a Bovvaut. 

'‘tout Ohiff-JuHice. Any of joiiraurvauts sliall assist 
you to ryrittog anytWng yon plciiao for you. 

"Lord Rtmell. My Wipe ia bore, my lord, to do it." 
Mr. JafTroy, to roviewing 'Rogors' " Hiuntin Lifa’’ 
i liSdiii, Km., No. to whiolv tho ftlmva dialogae is 
quoted, aaye!— .‘‘Wo know of nothing at onoa so jia- 
thstlc and BUblhno as thtiso few Blmpli) sontraicoa. 
Wiion wo rocolloot wJio RubsoU and hi't wife woiv, and 
I what a doatiny Wiw then rrajioniltag, tWo one Wt 
makea the heart ewoll almiMt to bunting." 


Fearless in love, in goodness great. 

She rose— her lord to aid; 
iVnd well might he intrust his fate 
To one so undismayed, 

Asking, Avith fond and grateful pride. 

No help hut that her love supplied. 

Hera was no briefly-daring mood, 

Spent on one fearful deed! 

The gentle courage of the good 
More lasting worth can pliiad; 

And hers riiudo bright in after years 
The mother’s toils, the widow’s tears, 

Woman of meek, yet fearless sonl! 

Thy memory aye slmll live; 

Nov soon sliidl history’s varied scroll 
A name more glorious give:^ 

What English heart hut feels its claim 
Far, far beyond the Eomau’s fame? 

Bebnabd Bakton. 


THIS INQTTIEY. 

Amougat the myrtles as I walked, 

Love and my sighs thus intertalk’d: 

“ Tell me,” said I, in deep distress, 

“Where I may find my shepherdess?” 

“Thou fool,” said Love, “kuow’st thou not this, 
In everything that’s good she is? 

In yonder tulip go and seek, 

Tliere thou may’st find her lip), her cheek. 

“ In yon enainell’d pansy by. 

There thou slialt have her eurions eye; 

In bloom of peach, in oyery bud. 

There wave the streameis of her blood. 

“In brigbte.st lilies that there stand, 

The emblems of her whiter hand; 

In yonder rising hill there smell 
Such sweets as in her bosom dwell.” 

“’Tis true,” said I, and thei-eupon 
I went to pluck them one by one, 

To make of parts a union; 

But on a sudden all was gone! 

With that I stopt. Said Love, “There be, 
Fond man, resemblances of thee; 

And as these flow’rs, thy joys shall die. 

Even in the twinkling of an eye; 

And all thy hopes of her shall wither. 

Like those short sweets thus knit together,” 


MEllDIUN. 

[Harriet Marlinoan, bom lath June, 1802, at, Nov- 
wicli ; died at AmWeside, Srth June, 167(5. Her nnees- 
toiB removed from Franee to Biigland on tlio revocation 
of the Edict of Nautes, In isaii she issued l.er first 
book, VemUiimal Bxircises /or the Young; and siihse. 
quendy prodneed mtraorons works of travel, history, 
biography, .md fletion, besides esBoys and short talcs 
illustrative of social and political economy, Ami)ng.st 
ber.ohief productions are: Socotii in Amerkm; Ititrij. 
spect of lYeofern Travel: Uktorv of Bnglaiicl during the 
Thirty Tears' Peace; Biographical Sketches; The Posi- 
tive Philosophy of Avguate Cmiie, freely translated and 
condensed; Trade on Suhieda relating to the irorkiny- 
clama; Mary Campbell, a tale; Beerbrook, tiio most 
popular of her worts of fiction ; Porest and Baine-lam 
Tales, from which the following tale is taken ; and her 
Antobiography.] 

There i,s rooson to believe that, a thousand 
years agn, one of the prettie.st rural districts In 
England was that which has since been called, 
with a mixture of compassion and contempt, 
the Fens. For a considerable extent south and 
.south-west of the Wash wide rivers flowed be- 
tween wooded islands, on whose rising grounds 
were erected the buildings suited to the cha- 
racter of the ago and .the locality ; — ^liere a 
monastery surrounded by orchards and vine- 
yards ; — there the dwellings of the superinterb 
dents of the fisheries, — and elsawliere the lodges . 
of tlic foresters in the service of king or abbot. 
Whore dreary and sickly swamps afterwards ex- 
tended from east to west, noble woods marked 
the undulations of the soil; and the waters 
which, some centuries later, bred ague and 
fever from tlieir .slime, then flowed and ebbed 
in their main channels, and were clear luid 
wholesome in the stillest coves and recesses 
which aftbrded their tribute of eels to the 
monks, and permitted the formation of thick 
ice in its season. 

A region so fair and fertile, lying near the 
east coast of our island, was, above every other, 
tempting to the Danes in their predatory visits 
of those days. Again and again did they burn 
the toivns, pillage tlie estates, and lay lyiiste 
the fields of tlie district; but the peculiar 
beauty of tlie scene was scarcely impaired, 
The orchards bloomed and bore fruit, — the 
forests spread their leafy shade, -r- and the 
waters abounded with fish, as if men were 
living in the peace of the religion they pro- 
fessed. 

Thus it was when King Canute began his 
reign. Grentehrige (since called Cambridge) 
had been a second time burned by the Danes 
in A.n. 1010; and it had scarcely begun to rise 
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from its mins when a great Bea-flood, four years' 
later, and, then tempests and aearcity, dis- 
couraged tb'e inhabitants from cutei'priae and 
industry. But the country districts showed 
scarcely any diminution of their beauty. The 
rising and the setting sun gleamed on the 
reaches of the I'ivers; and the stars were re- 
flected in the still lagoons; — the thickets on 
Thorn-ey (Thorn Lsland) were Ijlassomy and 
fragrant as over in spring; and in autumn the 
lieavy erop.s of ruddy apples on the orchard 
slopes promised an average brewing of aider. 
Under this beauty and pi-omiao, however, was 
hidden muoli iiardship and Imnger. Between 
the fear and tlie actual ravages of the Danes, 

. the hinds under tillage had been neglected or 
laid waste; and there was a scarcity, for years 
together, of wheat, barley, and beans. The 
former dwellers in our island, whether Saxons 
or Danes, imd no notion of .abstinence, except 
- on fast-days. Their capacity for taking food 
was beyond anything tliat modern habits can 
give an idea of ; and tlioy wont on with their 
four ample meals a day till their stores 
were e-xhausted, and they had to dcpcml on 
their procM'lou.s Ashing, fowling, and hcrli- 
gathering. 

This absence of prudence is easily aceoiuited I 
for .when tiie insecurity of the times i,s con- I 
sidered. There was no inducement to form 
stores of grain or smoked meal whontho '‘lord 
Danes” (as they were called by the people 
among whoin they settled) entered every man's 
house, and used every man’s po.sBessiona, at 
their own plonsurc. in districts fiirtlicr in- 
. land than the Danes Were accustomed to sit 
down for a season, and where fish was lass of a 
• rcaonreo than on the coast, men might more 
safely venture to have full cellars and barns, 
and even to wear and use artioles of gold and 
silver ; but near the shores, the desire of every 
householder was to aiipear to have nothing in 
his house. In this the Saxon householder was 
.well supported by his wife and his retainem, 
rrom the owner himself down to his humblest 
herdsman, all had the knowledge that comae- 
<inenco8 so much worse than robbery of food and 
goods were to he dreaded when a “lord Dane” 
had set his foot on any tlireshold, that all were 
willing to leave as little temptation as possible 
to the enemy to visit them, and therefore «to 
make away rapidly with the family provision, 
leaving the future to take care of itself. 

I-Iere and there an exception to such practice 
occurred: and stringent must be the' reasons 
which conld prevail against the sense of risks 
so feiuful, and the natural tendency to impro- 
videpoe which belonged to the times. 


I Merdhin, a farmer who lived in a half-clo.ared 
nook of Tliorn-oy, and hi.s wife Hildoiitha, 
could not look on tlioir young chiUiron, in 
times of threatened sciireity, without auxioita 
thought how they were to bo fed till tlm next 
harvest. 8ueh provision ns could b« made 
without peril was made, of course. Uverybody 
having a cow that could in any manner keep 
one, — the numoroufl fasts requiring that all 
good Christians sliould command a milk diet, 
—Merdhin liad his cows gru'/iiig in the wood; 
— ^iiot helled, lest the sound sliould attract any 
foe, but watched by some of tlie household. 
In the wood was also some poultry; owl the 
children were early taught to go diseroatly to 
work about feeding the fowls in a certain spot 
in the thicket, — ^that they might have only a 
certain space to search for eggs. A herd of 
swine nnder the oaks wa.s a matter of coiu'se. 
But out of tho covert little was to bo soen. 
The hollowed blocks of wood in which the hoes 
used to build wore tumbled together on tho 
aoutli bank whoro tboy once stood in a row. 
Tile barii-doors .stood wide, — a small lieii)i el’ 
untbriislied barley in one eoriior, and a few 
beans in another, being all tlial roiniiincd from 
tiie lust harvest. Within the house a lull’d 
clicoso or two, and some .salted pork, liiwigiiig 
from tho raftera, wore all tlie provision that 
met the oyo of chance visitors. And when any 
parly of travellers entered, and nmdo suspicious 
imiuii’ie.s how the household lived, tlioy were 
shown tlio storehouse, where there was more 
salted pork iind more Jiard elioose, and were 
told that cols and liertwiill the year round, ami 
lierringH and oralis in their soasoii, with iiiv 
oeeusioiiiil porpoise, maile out the family diet 
when tlie grain was all gone. 

To dwellers in the house, however, it ap- 
peared very doubtful when the grain really was 
all gone. No one made very eln.se inquiry; for 
all Were willing that tho young eliildren of 
tho family should be semi eating harley-ciike, 
or even oecaaionally wlicaten bread, while tlie 
elder members were satisfying their Inmgtir 
with hard pease or in.sipid horb.s. There niiglit 
he some wlio luideratood tiie mystery; hut they 
wei’e disereeti. 

One winter night Merdhin and ids wife liad 
remained up till tlioy believed every nioinher 
of their lionschold to bo asleep; and then they 
arose in silence from the lireside, and wont 
about what was evidontly preconcerted busi- 
ness. Hildelitha fetched and iightod the 
household lantern, — a ponderous atthir, though 
somewhat simplified ’ from that uliich good 
Ring Alfred had invented, to save his lour- 
hourcandleafromliaringand wasting. Merdhin 
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meanwhile softly opened the door; and forth 
they \Yent to a little stone-pavod yard belong- 
ing to the neat-herd’s hut, two hundred yards 
beiiind the family dwelling. They knew the 
neat-herd to be absent, ho having gone to help, 
the shepherd of the neighbouring monastery 
to secure his flock ironi the wolves, which were 
now becoming audacious througli hunger, and 
dangerous to all animala that ivere abroad at 
night. As the wintry wind came from the 
opposite shore to .set the leaflcs.s trees rustling 
in the thicket, it brought to Hildelitha’s watch- 
ful ears the oocasioual bark of a dog; and a 
gleam from a far-olT shepherd’s fire now and 
then flickered for an instant on the ice which 
lay broad and still in the starlight. 

Her husband calling to her to give him light, 
she stooped down within the low inclosure, so 
shading the lantern with her woollen garment 
a.s that the light should fall only on the spot 
before which her husband was kneeling,. 

With an iron bar he raised an oblong stone, 
and looked down into a hole thus disclosed. 

f'AU safe!" he whispered. “Kow for the 
other!” 

Ho removed a second atone, and smiled at 
the sight of the goodly wheat which lay heaped 
in the little pit before them. It had been 
paiched, to prevent its spronting in damp, or 
being spoiled by fiust. It looked re,ady for the 
hand-mill and the girdle-plate; and Merdhin 
ladlad out with groat alacrity a sufficient quan- 
tity for tho night’s cooking. 

"Are you not hungry already?” said ho to 
his wife. ‘ ‘ Hoes not the thought of a steaming 
cake warm one, even in this cutting wind? 
You will be hungry onoirgh by the time you 
have done grinding and cooking, for yon ate 
at supper no more than might serve as a pre- 
tence. 'I, for my part, supped as well as if 1 
had expected some lord Dane to step in between 
us and our baking.” 

“ Hush I ” whispered the timid wife. " Speak 
of anybody rather than those whose ears are 
everywhere.” 

“ They should have been cropped long ago,” 
said the husband, lowering his voice to a 
wliisper, liowcver. "And tliey would have 
been if we had had any one but the Unready 
over us. And the time may come yet if — ” 
Ho paused, and shovelled out one more 
bowlful of the grain. • 

"Ko, no,” said Hildclitha. “The king is 
good now; hois kind and just — notlikea Dane. 
Let u s hope our wars and our changes are over. ” 
"I said 'if,’” replied Mordhin, as he rose to 
shift and replace tho stone. “ I wa.s thinking 
how soon L’anute would ho tired of imetending 


that the Danish raven is no raven hut a dove. 
What say you?” 

“ I say that I can think of nothing now but 
how my poor little Tecla will put out her baud 
for her breakfast in the morning when she sees 
what 1 bring her. I could not sup to-niglit for 
thinking of it.” 

“It was that very thought that made .me 
sup so heartily,” said Mordhin. "And now 
home, and to work. ” 

And he was about to replace the .second 
atone when a voice behind him said, 

".Not so fast, friend. Empty your hoard 
while you Iiavc the lid up.” 

Merdhin snatched the lanteni from his wife, 
and turned the light in the liireotiou of the 
voice. Four faces, yellow in the dim gleam; 
appeared above the wall. All were smiling; 
hut not so as to bring answering smiles. 

“You see,” said one of tho strangers, “ that . 
we are double your number; moreover, wo have 
not supped, well or ill. So out with more of 
your good wheat.” 

" The whole and no less, ’’ exclaimed another, 
leaping tho, wall. 

Merdhin seized him by the throat; but his 
grasp was loosened in an instant by many 

"0 master!” cried the trembling neat-herd, 
"I did not bring these strarigera hereof iny 
own accord. They carried me off to show them 
where I lived. 0 my lords!” turning to tho 
strangers, “ I did not know of any grain hidden 

“No, or there would have been le.ss by tho 
measure of your .appetite,” observed one of the 
intruders. 

The inferior men of the party would have 
compelled Merdhin to work a.s their servant in 
emptying his own stores; but their leader was 
more politic and better mannered. lie ordered 
one of Ids followers and the Imrdsman to assist 
the host, and even took a turn at the work 
himself. Meantime, two more iittondod Hil- 
dclitha homo, to see tliat a .good fire was pro- 
paiasd for cooking, and that she disturbed none 
of tile honsoliold wlio could interfere with the 
comfort of llie strangers, 

A merry night they made of it; and an 
anxious night it was to the farmer and his 
family. The cliildren trembled in tlicir l)cds 
as the laughter and singing grew louder. The 
servants peeped in and peeped down tlivougli 
crevices in the wooden walls and coiling; but 
tliey could not got !i word with their maater, 
who found himself a prisoner in his own Imll; 
nor could tlioy lioncerl any effectual scheme of 
rescue or revenge among themselves. There 
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were no neighbours within the reach of many 
hours, except the monks, who could do no good 
in such a case. And there was nothing in the 
conduct of the strangers to rouse s\ich anger as 
could defy all consequences. Hildelitha Was 
treated with courtesy, and thanked for her 
exertions; and the host’s health w'us pledged 
in his own alo and mead, whether or not he 
chose to return the groetiug. 

In the morning, when the leader of the 
party roused hiin.'ielf from the short sleep he 
had taken witli his head on the board, ho 
called for water, dashed it ovcr hls head and 
face till he was thoroughly awakened and 
cooled, ordered a eleararice of all signs of 
revelry ill the apartment, looking abroad mean- 
time at the faint light which was breaking in 
the east, and then proceeded to hold a kind of 
court of his followers, over which he himself 

He caused Mordliinaiid his wife to be placed 
at the foot of what was now, in appearance, a 
judicial board. 

"Do you know who wo are?” wa.s his first 
que.stion to Mordhin. 

"Ho; nor by what right yon are hero,” tlio 
host roughly replied. 

His wife laid her hand on his arm, and 
some members of the mock court began to look 
fierce. 

" You ask only what I was about to explain 
to you,” said the lender, courteously. " I am 
Hagen the Dane, a commissioner from the 
king, sent into these parts with my followom, 
to prepare for the making a great causeway 
from Peterborough through the low grounds 
—•a work which shows the love of the king 
towards his subjeets in this region’, and which 
will prove to all men, a thousand years hence, 
the care of King Canute for his people.” 

Hagen’s followers raised a shout; and when 
the noise had subsided, Mordhin cxelaimed, 

"So it is truel A causeway complete from 
Peterborough, through those wide marshes! 
It will be a noble work, and a blessing to the 
country.” 

"And while the king is cieating blessings 
for your country, yon have not common hospi- 
tality to spare for hia servants. Y'ou would 
have offered his commissioner nothing bcttei- 
than salt beef and herbs, witli perhaps some 
dry pease, while you had a store of fine wheat 
for yourselves. Can you pretend to say that 
yoii would h.ave given me any better food than 
you gave to some wayfarers last week if I had 
:: not come down upon yon in the night?" 

" ¥ e should not, " replied Hiidelitha. “ The 
■wheat was kept for our young children. As we 


have scon this last night, hungry travellers 
may eat at a moiil wliat-would serve our chil- 
dren’s needs till the spring fishing and the 
early greens.” 

Her voice trembied as sho spoke. .Hagen 
knew that this vva.s not from I'car, but from the 
thought of her cliildivu’.s ni'iiil'., 

" It mimt not be forgotten," said lie, "that 
your childrcn'.s children will have ruasnn to 
bless the erruml on which wu cniuc. And I 
must make it understood through all the region 
that every possildo help and conil'oi't is to be 
afforded ..to the king’s inessengors whenever 
they bring into it the honour of their presonce. 
An example must be made of .such inluMpi- 
tality as yours.” 

"By what law?” asked Mordhin, 

"I will tell you when you tell me by what 
law the king is obliged to give you ii road 
through the marshes. But if you like, your 
penalty shall go under the nemo of service to 
the work. The woIvc.s — ” 

“Tlic wolve.s!” faintly exolaiwed HiWe- 
lithu. 

"The wolves arc a himlranco to us,” con- 
tinued Hagen; "the siiiwey in the mai'shy 
parts ought to bo fmislied while the ice is 
hard; but packs of wolves besot us, and 
compel us to keep together in the day-time, 
and to return long (iistanccs every, night. 1 
liavo therefore dotenniuod that the penalty of 
each otfence that eomes under my eye shall be 
paid in wolves’ tongues, You will therefore go 
out, within this hour, a.gain»t the wolves;, and 
deliver to mo, within six -tvoeks from this ihij, 
six score of wolves’ tongues.” 

Merdhin flushed to the temples as lie cried, 
" That is the pnnisluuout of the vilest erimiuals 
in our country; of those, ” he continued, look- 
ing fiercely round upon his oppressors, "who 
have robbed a friendly host, or murdered a 
weary traveller, or oaten tin; bread of y(Hui.g 
childrou. .Such are tho men," ho cried, with 
misod voice and daring eye, "such are the 
men that ought to bo sent out for wolves’ 
tongue.s, and not I, who have a homo and 
I family to protect from such ruflians as I have 

Again Hiidelitha laid her hand on liis arm. 
"Perhaps,” said she, "my lord wa.s not aware 
that the punishment 1 ba.so among Siixons. 
He will not now pi-csB it, ” 

“Call it service to the king’s good work," 

■ said Hagen. "As for your liomo and family, 
the women and children shall be prolcctcd 
under the eye of tho luonkB.of Peterborough; 
and there, by the way, they will gel good 
barley-meal, if tlioy cannot have sucli lino 
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■wheat as at home. Your house shall be under 
my o-wn care. It ■will suit meivell as an abode 
for a little time to come; and you may be sure 
of its safety ■while it has to shelter me.” 

The cool decision -Kuth which he spoke anni- 
hilated all hope of change of purpose. Ililde- 
litha throw lier arm.s round lier Imsbiind’a 
nock, in order to whisper in his car, 

“Fly! Do not meet the -wolves. Fly ao far 
th.at the king may never be able to find you. 
Then we may meet again some day; but we 
never, never .shall, if you go out at night 
against the wolves. Do not foar for u.s. I will ' 
take care of the cliildron in some way; and the 
good monks—” 

" One thing more,” said the dreaded voice 
of the commissioner, whose eye had been upon 
them. " I cannot spare men to guard you, 
and see you execute your task; and for that 
reason it is that I hold your wife and children 
as hostages; ns hostages,” he repeated with 
emphasis, knowing the unspeakable terror of 
that word wherever Canute’s former treatment 
of Saxon hostages had been heard of. " More- 
over,” continued he, "it ■will be required of 
you to deliver weekly, in the courtyard at 
Peterborough, whatever of your tale you have 
been able to eolleot. Thus your wife will be 
assured of your .safety from week to week, and 
you of hers. Now, order out your horses for 
your wife and ehildren, and .any female at- 
tendant that she may choose to take ■with her, 
and I will myself be her escort, and see her 
within the gates. If yon wish to witness our 
departure, be quick, for by sunrise you must 
yourself bo on your way.” 

He gave orders that Merdhin should bo fur- 
nished with such arin.s, food, clothing for 
warmth or defence, and sueh modei-ate supply 
of money as he might desire; and that one at- 
tendant, armed enough for self-defence, should 
he permitted to accompany him, to carry his 
store.?, serve as his companion in his wander- 
ing.?, and as a mes.sengoc in case of distress. 

“Think not of tis,” said Hildolitha, as her 
husband put one of the children into her arms, 
after she had mounted her horse. “ The good 
monks will pray for you. And 01 my hu.s- 
hami, fly I ” she whispered. " We ahall be witli 
the holy monks, so think not of us.” j 

"I shall think of my work,” he replied 
aloud. “ I shall give my whole mind to my 
errand, and shorten it. Ay! ” he continued in 
a lowered tone, " I know how to shorten it. 
If I toll myself that I hear a Danish hail in 
every bark, and that 1 see a young lord Dane 
in every whelp, I shall not bo long in getting 
my six score.” 


Whether these words had not been overheard 
by the commissioner was an anxious doubt to 
Hildelitha, His parting words on turning 
from the door ■wove ominous, 

" Kemcmher, Merdhin, the D.anish raven is 
in every wood.” 

. When the sun rose above the parapet of clouds 
on. the horizon, and cast a dim gleam on the 
ice of the eastern lagoon, Merdhin was striding 
along through the paths of the wood, in such 
a fever of mind that his attendant was hardly 
sorry to be unable to keep up with him. Yet 
the man was chidden, a-s often as he came 
within hearing, for not walking nimbly while 
his master’s aftaira were so pre.sshig. He might 
have pleaded his burden; but he ventured only 
to repeat that the way to the shoepfold lay so 
nearly straight that it would be hard to miss 
it; and that he would get there himself ns soon 
as his legs would take him. Merdhin at last 
was struck with the sight of the load the man 
was carrying. He took from him the leathei-n 
sack of food and the little cask of strong ale, 
and flung them ovei' each shoulder, pursuing his 
way as fast as ever under the added burden. 

The attendant was the neat-herd,— chosen 
because lie had come this way yesterday, and 
could most easily bring his master to the spot 
where the sheep of the monks of Thom-ey were 
at present folded. 

That spot was a small island, green at all 
seasons, and chosen as the fold in the severest 
part of every winter, hecauaa it eould be most 
easily defended from wild animals. Merdhin 
found two of the servants of the monastery en- 
gaged now in this work of defence, while the 
shepherd was milking two ewes which had 
already dropped their lanib.s, and were shel- 
tered in the small hut in 'W'hioh ha lived. The 
emher.s of the night-fires kindled on the ice 
were still alight: and afar off might he seen 
the retreating figures of the watchers who were 
returning' to the monasterv. on ihe arrival of 
tlio two who were supplying their places. 

The chief business of the watchers was to 
keep cle.ar of new lee a channel eat all round 
the little island, and to maint.ara the night- 
fires. The most rapid freezing took place just 
liefore sunrise; and as there wa.s, at this severe 
season, no security against the return of the 
disappointed and famished animals of prey at 
any hour, the ice was as diligently broken in 
the morning as at sundown. The men were 
.so busy with their iron-pointed staves, driviitg, 
breaking, and drowning the young ice, that 
they did not hear Merdhin’s hail. WJien they 
perceived him at last, and his attendant in the 
roar, they shouted joyous thanks for such a 



reinfon!ement, and pushed out a plank by way 
of bridge across the channel. . 

When Merdhin’s figure darkened the door of 
the hut; the shepherd rose surprised and forgot 
his complaining ewe. He pushed buck his 
wooUau hood, and gazed in. the face of the 
neighbour who had thus condescended to visit 
him, 

"Sit down again, tnend,” said Merdliin. 
"Wlio need ever stand before ono condemned 
to collect wolves’ tongues?” ■ 

“It was a croaking raven that spoke that 
sentence on yon,” said one of the convent aer- 
vanta. 

“Hush!” said the other. “The king is a 
good king to good Christians: and we are told 
to return him kind words for kind deeds.” 

“There is no talking of kind deed.s to-day 
before Merdhin,” replied the first. “And it 
is a oomfort to be in a place where one may 
curse the enemy that one may not speak against 
at home. For my part . . .” 

“No cursing!” exclaimed Merdhin imperi- 
ously, “That is, curse in your heart, if you 
will 1 but I want no useless words. My Inisi- 

“The wolves oarao from yonder quarter in 
troops liwji night,” said the shepherd, witli an 
intuitive sense of Merdliin’s wishes, “Some 
— a good many, wore hoard on every liaml; 
but the greatest number oamo this way, — I 
fancy from the hills, off there.” 

“Camel— but which way did they go? — 
that concorna me most. I want to bo up with 
thein.” 

“Better wait them here to-night. You never 
saw such packs . , .” 

“I cannot ivait,” said Merdhin. 

"There is enough to do meantime, — a good 
day’s work,” said the scusible shopliord. "A 
dozen men woidd not be too many to make the 
wolf-pits that we could use to-night,” 

“I will do the work of a dozen,” replied 
Merdliin. " Whore sliould your wolf-pits be? 
You know tlm ground.” 

“Ay, and the enemy. No comieillor like 
a shepherd when yon are going to war with 
ivolves, — But what to do for tools!” 

The neat-herd and one of the oonveut ser- 
vants set off with alacrity to borrow tools, and, 
if possible, men for what might truly he called 
the service of the wholo district. Sudden im 
was the call, enough came to make large pre- 
paration for the nightly attack, though it was 
necessary for tliem to depart homewards before 
dark, to avoid encountering the .enemy by the 
way. 

Broad spaces wore ent in the ice, on that side 


of. tiie islet where tlie waters were shallow- 
enough to admit of the finding of the drowned 
wolves on the morrow, — the oiijoct lieing, not 
merely to destroy them, but to obtain thoir 
tongues. These holes were suliickiutly dis- 
guised hy a covering of powdered ice, strewed 
on a surface of osiers wliicli would give way 
under the tread of a eat, It was only on a 
calm day that this kind of trap could he tn-c- 
pured; for a gust of wind was enmigh to lay it 
open. The blood of a slicop was dropped from 
some distance towards eiudi trap, and plenti- 
fully sprinkleii on the powilered ice; wliile 
between tlie trap and the inner channel lay a 
pieec of flesh for the bait. — On the oppo.site 
side of the i.slct was a land4rap. A deep pit 
wa-s dug the whole width of the point of land 
, which lay between the fold and the iee. aii.avp 
stakes were fixed, points upwards, in, the bot- 
tom; and in the midst, and at some distance 
from each other, were erected tall pQlea,—oaeh 
with a llosli-lmit dangling from the top. To 
tills pit tlicro was also an osier covering, which 
was strewed with grass and rushes for disguise, 

Tlu) limt polo witli its liait wiw roared just as 
[ tlie sun went down behind the loiifioss western 
woods. Merdhin, with heated face and. brow, 
was toiling as if a life depended on the full 
use of every minute of daylfglit. When tlie 
last handful of grass was strowii, ho did not 
give himself a moment’s breathing-time, hut 
turned to prepare his arms. 

His attonduiit proposed to’ servo out to him 
the alo lie had already refused three or four 

“ Not yet,” he rojdied, impatioutly. i' There 
is only tlio du.sk left for arming and all uIho. 
Not a spark of light nimst we have anywlmre. 
but from the sky; and there is too little left of 
that.” 

“No fire!” cxolaiinod two or three voices. 

“Nofire v?il! I permit-— nor camile. , Wewaut 
to bring the wolves, not to keep thorn ofl’." 

“ But within the hut ...” 

“The hut him chinks. .Not a word morn! 
Any one, who fears to watch a night in the dark 
may go — now, wliile he .can roc ids way.” 

No.onc went: but tliere was a inurninr tViat, 
they should be found stiff corpses in tlm morn- 
ing. 

“Are you afraid of being frozen?’’ .said 
Merdhin, dashing the perspiration from Iuh 
brow. 

“Excuse them!” said tlio Khophord. “ Yon 
have a fire burning witliin, and . . .” 

“True, true!” and Merdhin eagerly turned 
his face to nieet a taint i:iveat.h of night wind, 
which seemed more weleome to him than any 


other possible refreshment. , His irritation sub< 
sided at once, Kor an instant ho stood with 
his ear turned in, the direction of that one 
visiting breath, and then he looked towards 
the sheep. — There was a stir and crowding 
together in the fold, and next, in consequence, 
a bleating from the ewes within the hut, fol- 
lowed by that of their lamks. 

“You heard a bark?” inquired tlie shepherd. 
“I thougiit no ear was readier than mine to 
catch a wolf's bark.” 

“They arc coming," said Mei’dhin. “Let 
those who fear the cold drink up my ale; and 
if that does not warm them they may huddle 
with the .sheep. And now silence! and all go 
within the hut till utter dai'k.” 

The shepherd however softened some of the 
discontent of his follow- watchers by telling 
them that he should keep a light burning in 
his lantern, turning the open side towards the 
wall in a corner of the hut. There would bo 
no light that could scare a mouse: and it was 
as well to be prepared for accidents. 

The'flrst hour after dark was such an excit- 
ing one that those within the hut thought but 
little of meat or drink. As for Merdhin, no 
one knew where he was; and none wished to 
go out to see, so fearfully the clamour of the : 
wolves seemed to be closing in upon them, j 
When the moon rose the shepherd went forth I 
to look to his fold, where, of course, his flock ' 
wore in the extremity of terror, and even the ; 
dogs appeared disconcerted at the absence of 
the fires which were their wonted protee- I 

The moonlight disclosed the figure of Merd- 
hin, standing, javelin in hand, on the brink of 
the pit. He pointed to tlireo wolves whicli he 
had speared, on their having either leaped the 
chasm or scrambled ont of It. From the pit • 
issued Bueh a yelpiug and biiying, that the ' 
men could hardly make one another hear. 
But the shepherd was rather dismayed that 
any had passeil, and said that he and his com- 
rades must come out and mount guard. 

‘■'.Leave it to me," said Merdhin. “Tliey 
will he afraid of the cold. — Here is work 
enough to keep us warm though.” And he 
pointed with his weapon to where more, and 
moi-fl wolves were trooping towards the islet. 

Out came tlie watchers, on summons, armed 
with axe, mallet, spade, or other tool. Only 
two or three more wolves cleared the pit; and 
they were at once struck down.^ — ^After a time, 
the alarm spread among those who were still 
on the outer ice, and they turned tail. Des- 
perate as was their hunger, they slunk away, 
finding this islet better guarded than by such 


fires as wore kindled round every other fold in 
, the region. 

Merdhin did not relax his watch till day- 
liglit. The rest of the party liad quietly lighted 
a fire within the hut, after stopping up .as many 
chinks as they could. They had supped and 
slept, and came forth, yawning, to ofler their 
help, by the time Merdhin had speared all the 
wolves in the pit which remained alive, and 
was fl.shitig lip one of the few wliieh might bo 
seen drowned under the ice-holcs. 

These were presently drawn up and deprived 
of their tongues, which Merdhin earefiilly de- 
posited in a leathern sack. Wlien every slaugh- 
tered wolf had given up its tongue, the number 
was found to be ten. 

"That will be great news at home,” ex- 
claimed one of the convent serViiuts. ‘ ‘ I doubt 
whether such a thing was ever heard of in these 
p.arts as so many being taken in one night." 

‘‘There is seldom such an onset, on either 
side," observed the shepherd, “The hungry 
brutes have met their match in an angry man; 
and the frost that pinched their noses, in the 
fire that burns in his heart. -^-See, what is he 
doing now? Tying stones round their necks 
to sink the carcasses in the deep ehimnel.-—. 
Leave that to us, master," he said. “That is 
work for ns to do,— getting rid of the oaridon. 
Now is your time for food and rest within;--, 
a little of each, to servo you till you reach the 
convent, which will, I suppose, be your next 

iiut Merdhin continued hi.s toil, only’.stop- 
ping an instant to learn whether lie would not 
be permitted to try another night’s warfare on 
the islet. 

“We should he thankful enough for the 
flock's sake,” replied the shepherd, "if the 
wolves were likely to come. But the news bus 
spread among them for this time; and we 
must have a now frost or a washing rain before, 
they will be caught in our pit again.” 

" Are you sure of that? Then I must he off, 
— If they will not come to me to-night, 1 will ’ 
go to them. " 

“Go to them!” 

“Yes; and bring them again to me,— again 
within reach of my long javelin. — I will get 
into a tree at sundown, and leave a fleah-hait 
at the foot; and they will be howling all about 
me by the time the moon i.s up." 

"0! master; and am I to get into atree?” 
exclaimed the neat-herd. “If I must, let it 
he the same tree, and as high up as I can 


and a flaak of ale^ and what arms I can carjy. 
And that sack. Let no one touch that sack,” 
he cried, as his attendant was taking it up. 

“ It would be safe enough with me, master,” 
said the man, reproachfully. 

“ True — you arc not dogrudeil to the collect- 
ing of wolves’ tongues,” muttered Merdhin. 

“To my mind tlmre is something good in | 
tile business, — ay, and something bold and j 
line, and not degrading at all,” the shepherd | 
ventured to say. “ As I have seen it to-night 
—a man so hardy, and so devoted to his work 
that lie forgot meat, drink, and fire— and | 
saved many an innocent sheep, no doubt, — and 
gained the thanks of the good monta, — in such I 
a way of doing the business, I see nothing of 
disgrace.” 

“Ah! but its being a penalty!” replied 
Merdhin, in a softened tone. 

“And of whose laying on?” asked the shep- 
herd. "If it be true that certain peopla’a 
favours are injuries, may we not take their in- 
sults for compliments !” 

“That was the way, as Father Edmund 
preached,” declared the convent .servant, “that 
St. Adalm thought and spoke when the lieathens 
put him in the stocks and whipped him. 
'Flog away!’ said he; ‘every strijie puts a )la.sh 
of light into my crown.’ So, when our enemy, 
who are worse than heathens ...” 

"Huahl hush!” said Merdhin. “Whatever 
they are, I am no saint, I have not even meek- 
ness enough to take comfort from such as you, 
^-lowered as I am. ” 

And he turned away to fmisli his work of 
disposing of the carcasses. — Perhaps, however, 
he was the bettor for the train of thoughts 
awakened in him by the mention of a saint 
and a holy monk; for ho bade the shepherd 
farewell with gentleness, and thanked the con- 
vent servants with courtesy for their assistance 
through, the preceding day and night. 

“There goes a ruined man!” thought the 
shepherd, as he watched Merdhin’s progress 
over the ice towards the western 'Woods. “He 
may silence the barking wolves, but be will 
never g,athcr quiet thoughts about him again. 
He nmv carry homo his wife and children in 
s.afoty and honour, as far as men see: but he 
will never enjoy his hearth again. As sure as 
the raven has stooped to brush any man’s head 
with her lightest feather, that man is scathed 
as if she carried lightning in her wing,” 

As Merdhin proceeded on Ms way, he was 
struck with the ohange in the weather and in 
the aspect of the country. He left behind him 
every wide expanse of waters, saw fewer lagoons, 
observed the rivers assume more of the appear- 


ance of Streams running between well-delined 
banka, and was snrpi-ised to ihul, first the cen- 
tre, and then the whole, free of ieo, except in 
shallow hays and coves. The sun shone out, 
and the rime on the grass and on the sprays uf 
every tree became triiusfoniicd to glittodug 
dew-drops. 

Merdhin turned from tlio river, in order to 
penetrate the w'oodhind, liolicving that the 
wolves n'ould he most likely to congregntu in 
the heai’t of the forest, under whono covert the 
beasts of chase had no doubt already brought 
forth some of their young, No iarms, with 
their cattle and sheep folds, were to be seen in 
the depths of forest regions; and the wildest 
thickets. were therefore tho mo,st probable re-sort 
of beasts of prey. — Merdliin’s mood also dis- 
posed him to the choice of such a scene for his 
no.vt ©.xploit. He wished to avoid men, — to 
bury himaolf and his mortifications in the woods ; 
and ho marched on, as if ho loft foes behind 
him. 

By mid-day, however, his pace relaxed ; and 
in the afternoon he found himself actually 
loitering, Tho almost forgotten charms of tlio 
deep woodland penetrated and calmed his spirit. 
Tho suimhino slanted down ujwn the mossy 
roots of the old oaks, and tlio smooth, pillar- 
like stems of the beoeh. Tho rustling of the 
leaves under foot pleased his ear as ho walked; 
and when he stood still, ho hoiu'd the whisper- 
ing of the topmost boughs, as the soft south 
wind passed through them. Ho holioved that 
he caught, at one instant, tho coo of a wiiod- 
pigeon — tho earliest of tlic year. In truth, 
there wa,s one spot which looked and- felt lilto 
spring, — -a nook, clear of trees, but sheltered 
by a thick growth of them. Boro ho found a 
single sorrol-lcaf pooping out from the root of 
an oak: anil a squirrel put forth Its nose from 
its hole to try tlie warmtli of the sun.- — .Such 
a trimsition from winter to spring, iietweou 
morning and iifght, w’a.s not so .surprising to 
Merdhin a-s it might now be to inhaliltauts 
of tho same region. In countrio.s us little 
cleared and as thinly iuhabitod as tliiw levels 
then were, the difi'oroiM;6 of a /.one of the globe 
may now bo oxpcrioncod betwcou a w:itcr,y 
shore and. a thick forest district only a few 
miles inland. 

Merdhin did not enjoy tho cliange tlie le.SH 
for not being surprised at it. A glow of com- 
fort seemed to p.oas through his soul, as well as 
his limbs. After loitering some time in tlu.s 
nook, he asked himself why ha should go 
further. There was no more likely spot for 
tho fore,st animals to seek, or tlio wolves to 
follow them to. 


He climbed the tallest tree he could find;, 
and as he s-^yung in the top, he felt some of. 
the gonial spirit, of boyhood return to Mm. 

Not a dwelling could he see, far or near. 
The sun was low above the tree-tops to the 
west; and it waa certainly the time when the 
cows should bo going homewards, and the sheep 
be penned, and the swine colloeted for their 
night-feed; but neither cow-bell, nor bleat, nor 
grunt eould he hear. Again Ms spirits rose 
witii the conviction that he was indeed alone 
in the good old British forest. He did not 
forget the eomniwsioner’s warning that the 
Danish raven was in the depth of every wood 
he could enter. He knew this only too well by 
the brooding of the dark bird at his heart: but 
he bade it defiance, and sat on his perch, looking 
abroad with a free eye and a lightened spirit. 

When the waters on the eastern horizon 
began to look their gi-ayest and coldest, and 
the last yellow haze of the day slironded the 
sun and the woods to the west, he eame down 
to make preparations for the night before the 
night should come. He left up in the tree his 
sheaf of short javelins (after pxittlng two or 
three into his girdle), his aaek of wolves’ 
tongues, and his leathern night-cloak; for this 
was the tree he chose for his station, — standing, 
as it did, on the verge of the clear space, and 
having a slight rise at his foot, which would 
facilitate the aceoss of as many wolves as might 
choose to come and bay at him. 

When he was half-way down he paused and 
remained quiet. A wild sow, with licr litter 
of very young pigs, was busy under the tree.s, 
rooting out the beeeh-nuts, acorns, and dried 
grass which the squirrels and mice had buried 
in theii* winter-holes. — Mcrdhin had begun to 
feel hungry some time before; and now the 
sight of the young swine, and good spirits to- 
gether, made him long for a hoai’ty supper, 

"That is a young sow, "thought he. "Under 
a year, eertainly; and she has fawowed early; 
and every pig of all that litter must be a doli- 
eato morsel. One, two — ^fifteen in all. I don’t 
know whose chase this is; but whosoever it be, 

I may fairly have a supper out of it, for my 
service against tile wolves, And out of all the 
troops of swine in this solitude, no one will be 
the worse for sparing me one little pig. And 
if it belongs to a lord Dane, as it no doubt 
does, he has no more right to it than I. And, 
in return for the hospitality that I myself have 
given to Danes, it is too contemptible a trifle to 
be worth a thought. And, above all, they have 
treated me in such a way that I am much dis- 
posed to do what I please for the rest of my 
lifii. without minding any of them, so as not 


to put Hildelitha and the children into any 
danger.” 

When he had thus, with tiie speed of fclioiiglit, 
put away one bad reason by bringing inanofcher, 
till mero will remained, he cast a javelin and 
struck down a delicate young gruntcr,— .just 
such a one as the abbot at Tliorn-ey would 
relish for supper, after a cold pilgrimage to 
meet his brotlicr of Peterborough. In the 
midst of the outcry of sow aud unhurt pigs, 
Mordliiu slid down from his tree and despatched 
the little creature with Ms knife. 

"Its oflal will be good bait for the wolves,” 
said he to himself: "aud th.at i.s another reason 
for my making free. And now — ” 

But at this moment ho hoard a terrific rush- 
ing through the thicket. He at once appre- 
hended the approach of tlie boar, and would 
have made for the tree ; but there waa no time. 
Once he saved himself i)y a spring to one side: 
but the beast wheeled round to attack him 
again, and it was well that he had left his 
spear within reach. He snatched it, and drove 
it at random. Happily it entered the neck; 
and the boar swerved just so much as that one 
of its tusks grazed Merdhin’s high leathern 
hose, instead of tearing the flesh of Ms thigh. 
Again the animal turned upon him; but with 
less force: and it was easy first to evade him, 
and then to give him a fatal stroke, by plung- 
ing the knife into the iiaek of the neck. 

" I did not think to have been driven on by 
the pig to kill the boar,” thought Merdhin, 
“ and in a domain that I know nothing about. 
But It IS so much more bait for the woives. 
I must make haste with my supper while the 
light lasts ; for there is scent enough now in 
this nook to bring all the beasts of prey in, the 
forest aliout me.” 

He quickly gathered suflicieut wood to make 
a glowing fire in tlie midst of the apace: and 
he broiled some of tlie tender joints of his pig, 
listening the while to catcli Hie first tokens of 
any movement in the forest. 

“Already!" thought he, as li distant bark 
came on tho wind, "Tlie wolve.s grudge me 
my supper, after I have spread so good a one 
for them. I must carry my feast up, and eat 
it on my perch. If I make haste it wiil not 
be quite cold." 

Ho did make haste; and his. sack, his arms, 
Ms supper, and himself, were all safely lodged 
forty feet from the ground before any enemy 
appeared. 

When the enemy appeared, it was not in 
the shape of wolves, but of a man with a dog. 
Their eiitranco upon the scene was a spectacle 
which Merdhin himself could not help enjoy- 


ingy tliongli it foreboded evil and danger to 
himself. The dog sprang from the thicket 
almost into the still smoking lire, and then 
turned his eye upon his master’s, with a speak- 
ing expression of inquiry what was next to be 
done. His master looked round him, stirred 
the embers, as if expecting to turn up the 
secret from among them, cxamineii the slain 
hour, cast a sharp glance into the ncighbonring 
bushes, and then lifted his cow-horn to his 
lips and blew his loudest blast. A response 
came from a distance; and then another ; and 
the keeper blew another blast immediately 
under the tree where Merdhin sat. . 

“I wonder,” thought Merdhin, "whether 
they will find out where the offender hides till 
the wolves come to tell them. One way or 
another they will soon be about me ; and then 
my fate will depend on whether this chase 
belongs to a lord Dane or to one of my own 
people." 

It was the dog who discovered the intruder. 
He was leaping np against the tree when the 
other keepers, to the number of throe or four, 
appeared from the thickets. 

In answer to their demand that he would 
oomo down, Mordlun told his story, explaining 
that he was not in liiding, but jdaced so as j 
best to make war against the wolves. Hoi 
deelared himself ready to answer for what Ik! i 
had done, both to the forest antlioritics and I 
to his own bail. And declaring that he knew | 
not where he was, he inquired who wove the I 
forest authorities in this case. 

He had been right in his apprehension of 
having offended a lord Dane. Tliis was one 
of the royal foro,sts, and he had liolpcd Iiintsolf 
to a king’s pig and slain a king’s hoar. 

On liearing this .Merdhin resolved not to 
come down. He declared his intention of ro- 
. nmining where ho w.n! till he had finished his 
business with the wolves ; and warned tlie 
keepers of the stock of weapons that he hail 
with him, recommending them to wait till ho 
should de.scend of his own accord. 

By this time, it was so nearly dark that the 
keepers could not see Merdliin, though their 
figures were sunieiently visible to him as they 
moved in the open space. Two of them re- 
kindled tlie fire, while the other two kept 
watch at the foot of the tree. They could not 
but laugli when Merdhin complained of the 
fire as sure to defeat his bnsino.5S with the 
wolves. They told him that he should have 
a larger fire to eoinplainof presently, as they 
meant to kindle one round Ms tree and burn 
it, or smoke him down, if he did not surrender 
himself immediately. He coolly warned theta 


of the penalties for injuring the king’s wood- 
land byfii-e or unanthoriisod felling; and re- 
peated that he would come down wlicn his 
work was finished, and not Iicforo. 

He was presently aware that his foes wore 
climbing the tree. While tliey wore placing 
their feet on the lower branches, ho did wlmt, 
he had early determined on. He dim lied a 
little higher, and thou along a lirnneh to where 
the .stout limb of a neighbouring oiik e.xlendod 
within Ids grasp: upon this lie sjirang, leaving 
all his cliattols boliind him except ilic knife 
and such javelins ii-s ho could curry in iris 
girdle. The oak yielded so little to hi.s .spring 
and weight as not to give the alarm to his foes, 
each of whom was making ids own rustling 
among the wintry bhughs ; and Merdldn had 
dropped down into tlie tlncket, ioapeil out 
into a glade on tlie other side, and iied some 
way with the course of the wind before his 
foes had satisfied tluanBolvus tlmt he was not 
on Ids first pordi. 

Presently the liroosc brought him tidings 
from behind that tlioro was enough for luou 
and dogs to do in keeping oil’ I, ho liungry 
beasts of prey wldcli wore allured Iiy tlie .scent 
of tlie carcasses in; liiid slain for them. Ho 
lutd now oidy to hownre of brute eiuimius ; and 
he pursued liis way (lillgontiy till he ruaclicd 
in the jiiorniiig an open road, by wldeh ho 
travelled to the ainnlo of one of ids bail, with 
wliom lie could oon.sult, in iionour and eonfid- 
cucc, US to wind, slnmld ho Ills iu«t. proceed- 
ing. 

It was to the farm of ins friend and folhnv- 
freeman, WiIlel>rod, l.lnd. Jleriildn repaired in 
his new distress. He would, the day bufwe, 
have gone far round to avoid the dwelling ; 
but now thorn was a total {■lumge in Ids ail'aira 
and in ids feelings about ihoim Yesterday he 
was arldtrarily pmiishod for an mhltrary of- 
fence, niuler a degrading Benteneo, for an aet 
for wtdcli his hail wore in no way rcuponsible. 
To-day ho had Bon,\ndtted an oiUnice rocognisiod 
hytlie laws of his country, and bi.s co-ixwidonta 
would bo called on to produce Idm or to sull'er 
in Ids stead. Honour and social duty required 
that lie should put Mmsolf in the power of 
some one of his buii! and lie was not sorry 
that it was BO; for ho needed to open Ms bur- 
dened mind to a comrade wlw could synipa- 
thine in Ids troublea. 

_From a distance ho saw Wiilobrod in Ids 
vineyard, overlooking his men as they loosened 
the soil round tho roots of the vines.: Merdldn 
waited as patiently as he could till the labourers 
rwent, to. their noonday meal, , believing that 
their master would stay for a few ndnutes to 
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examine their work. , This happened as nsnal, 
and Merdhin showed himself from behind the 
fence of inassive roots, so as to attract the 
notice of his friend. 

“ Merdhin 1 is that you?” exclaimed Wille- 
brod, in some doubt; so haggiird and worn 
were the face and figure of the wanderer. 

“I hardly know!” replied Merdhin. ‘’‘I 
feel as if I were not the same man as when 
we met last. ”, And he put his hand to Ma 

Willebrod obseiwed that he supported him- 
self by grasping the fence. The sight of him 
in this state — ^the strong and comely Merdhin 
HO reduced— suggested the horrid fear common 
in those times. 

“ Where are Hildelitha and the children? 
for I gee the lord Danes have been upon yon.” 

“ My wife and little ones are with the good 
monks at Peterborough; I have reason to be- 
lieve so.” 

“ Christ he thanked ! then all may be well. 
Tell me no more now. Pollow mo, and I will 
give you food and drink, and a place to sleep 
in. you want sleep, I see." 

" But I have broken the laws.” 

“ The very reason why you should sleep in 
my house, that I may the more readily pro- 
duce you. Have you slain a foreigner?” 

" Mo — no man ; but the king’s game.” 

. “ Well ; tell me no more now, but come — ” 

“ One thing more I must tell you. I was 
foully disgraced yesterday by a vile sentenee 
passed on me in my own house. I am to 
bring in tale of wolves’ tongues, in the face of 
the holy monks of Peterhovongh.” 

Willebrod answered lightly; but the sudden 
flush of face and brow showed his sense of the 
indignity. 

“The holy monks,” said he, “know ns 
better than any Dane. They wiU never take 
yon or me for criminals, he assured. Do not 
stand hero in the cold. Come to my chamber, 
—the quietest place I have for you. There 
you shall, eat th’st, and then sleep, — and then 
you shall tell me whatever you please. Come, 
and I will wait on you myself. ” 

It was past miflnight wlien Merdhin awoke. 
Hia friend was watching beside the Are, and 
food and ale were on the table. In a low 
voice the host proposed that they should sup 
and converse, and then his guest should sleep 
again., ' 

“Mow tell mo,” said he, when Merdhin re- 
fvrsed more ale, and the fire blazed up eUcerily 
on being fed with a fresh log, “ tell me what 
your danger actually is. Do these keepers 
know who yonihre?” 


" They never saw my face ; but concealment 
is impossible, even if I wished it— which I do 
not.” 

“You have made up your mind to that?” 

“ I have. Some one will be seized for the 
oflcnce. To show zeal for the king they will 
lay hold of some one. That one and his 
friends will discover the real oftender. You 
know my arras are left behind. They show 
me to he a free man: and then, there is the 
sack with the wolves’ tongue.s ; and to no other 
man,”— and he covered his face with his hands 
as he spoke,— “to no other man do those two 
things belong, — such arms and such tri^ 
hntel” 

“The strongest reason for your delivering 
yourself up,” said Willebrod calmly, “appears 
to me to be this ; — that you can use your pri- 
vilege of a free man in obtaining your sentence 
from the king himself; and tills will give us 
opportunity to make known to him his com- 
missioner's conduct towards you.” 

“What then? Is he not himself a Dane?” 

I “Yes: but he is not altogether like other 
Danes. It is a favourite saying of his, 'I 
want no money raised by injustice.’ Can he 
say less of any other form of tribute? And of 
the injustice he cannot make a moment’s ques- 

“ The weightie.9t reason with myself,” said 
Merdhin, “is that my bail will be for ever 
liable for my fine, and much else, if I fly, ” 

“Let us see what that would amount to,” 
said Willebrod. “ Some airangement might 
be made between you and us as to your pro- 
perty, if you wish to keep out of Danish hands 
altogether,” 

“My wife and children!” exclaimed Merd- 
hin. “ But for them I would — ” 

“ Bettor not tell me what you would do, lest 
yon .should still do it, and I be inquired of,” 
said Willebrod. “ I believe your offence will 
come under the head of .stealing from thoking; 
and your fine will then be ninefold eomponsa- 
tion. Mine times the value of a hoar or pig 
i is not a very dc.spci'ale fine. And then—” 

I “ Ay I then there is also tlio offence of ehas- 
1 iug on his lands without leave : though Heaven 
i knows it was the hoar that chased me. But 
I cannot plead this to any puipo.se. ” 

“Certainly, while the brute lies pierced by 
your spear, and no witness available.” 

“ And the pig to witness against me.” 

“And the pig, as you say. But I have been 
supposing you intending to confe.s8 or fly; there 
remains the method of the ordeal. If you put 
yourself in the way of arrest, and should be 
fortunate with the ordeal, you may save your 


property and escape, I would nofc say suelr 
a thing if I thought, you a guilty man'; hut 
your supping off a wild animal is in my eyes 
an offence so small that you have fully expiated 
it already, You are hesitating, I see. Int 
not the thought of what you left in tlie tree 
hinder you. All oviduneo is as notliing. before 
Hie doiiiaion of the ordeal : and if wo eould get 
it eondueted here in Thorn-oy, our united in- 
terest with the monks — " ■ | 

• “ ITn,” interrupted Mevdhin. “I have com- 

mitted the legal offence, and, however small it 
may appear to you, I will bear the penalty." ■ 

“ You will thereby keep the piower of appeal 
to the king, and may get quit of tlie other sen- 
tence, as I: said," replied IVillehrod. “Yes, 

I believe that will be your wisest way. To- 
morrow, or as soon as wo hear that you are 
accused, I will cause tlie bisliop to bo informed 
that I will produce you, on summons from him, 
to the next gemot. And here yon will re- 
main, my friend, till your affair comes on. ” i 

“I. would willingly, my comrade: hut tliero | 
is my week’s tale to the commissioner to be 
provided. Hoi'o is nothing ready, — my finst 
night’s gain gone, — and in three days from 
this time I must appear with my tribute at 
Peterborough." 

" Impoasible ! It cannot be done,” decided 
■Willebrod. '"The commissioner’s business 
must give way to the king’s. He must wait, 
if Indeed we cannot bailie him altogether." 

. "But my family!’’ 

" I will see to that. I shall have to send a 
messenger round to all your bail to inform 
Uiem that yon are safe, and, what conrsc yon 
intend, to take. The same man — and I will 
send none hut a trusty one — will niako clear 
to the abbot, and to Hildolltha, and to the 
commissioner himself, that you must have 
time. . Or, .suppose you go yourself.” 

"U'o, I willnot.” 

"Y'ou do not doubt our tnisting you to op- 
■ pear on summons. Y'ou do not suppose I want 
to keep yon as a prisoner here I”. 

" I knovr you well it la not that,” replied 
Mordii in. “ I will not go beeause the .Danes 
would take, the occasion of any failure to in- 
sult and degrade me before the face of the 
holy monks and of my wife. For Hildelitha's 
sake {will not go.” 

“I believe you are right, comrade, Stay 
and repose yourself here. And now to sleep!” 

tie compelled his guest to return to his bed, 
and lay down himself on a bear-skin near the 
fire, which he fed so well that ho needed little 
fcovering but his woollen cloak, ■ 

A few days passed, and affairs wero proceed- 


ing as the friends had anticipated. A mos- 
pengorhad been sent round aiuon,g .Merdliiu’s 
bail, with orders to call last at the luonaatery 
at Petcrhorou.gh, and there deliver Hie exeuHos 
duo for the failure of the, first weeks tribute, 
together with a token from the liishop and the 
bail tliat they required the pre.smui(! of Alordhin 
in his own hundred for some iittle tiiiin to 
come. The bishop's snmmon.s iiad boon served, 
and Merdhin and his securities wore to ii]>]icar 
before the next gemot, to answer the idiarge of 
his liaving chased tlie Icing’s game in a royal 
forest without authority. In the interval 
Merdhin wrought in his friend’s fields, and 
would not listen to Willebnul's urgent augges- 
tion-s that he should go home and see how his 
own land was faring. He felt that he liad 
rather see it a waste in the end than put him- 
self voluntarily in the way of its present occu- 
pants — the Danish superintendents of the new 
causeway. He found bis best solace in toiling 
for Willebrod, and rarely looked off from his 
occupation hut when tho tread of homes' feot, 
or tlie liorn or shout wherewitli wayfarers wore 
eompellcd by law to autheiitieai.o themselves 
as travollors and not thiovo.s, made him hasten 
into tlio road to see if news of HiUlelitha ami 
his little one,"! was arriving. 

The approach of a mule one d.ay made him 
so look np. It was not the mosseiiger, but 
Father Olaf, a monk from tlie next convent. 
As ho passed ho said in unswor to the ohBi.saueo 
of Movdhin and then of Willelirod, “Follow 
me, my sons.” At the door ho dismounted in 
silence ; and whon he laid taken Ids seat licsido 
tlio fire, ho desired that all should witlidraw 
imt tlic lio,st and Merdliin. Botli those anti- 
cipated something serious from Ids tmume.r of 
proceeding; and it was a relief when ho re- 
marked that it was profitalile to .recite the 
writings of pions men us the bcgimdiig of 
inloreonrse, and he would tlicrofore read lev 
tho private edification of hi.s sons tlieu pro, sent 
I some passages from a diseourse of the llev. 

I Bisliop I/Upns, preached during Hui late roi.gn. 
Thera was the more need, he ohsorved, for sucli 
oeoasionalreadijig, as tins very sermon preaclioil, 
not many years before, in open ohnreh; conhi 
now he only privatoly recited, and to trinsty 
ears alone. 

Tho hearers seated tliemselves near I he 
monk, and ho proceeded to read, in a sulidued 
voice; — 

“We perpetually pay them tribute, and 
they ravage ns daily.” 

Merdhin and Wiilehrod looked at each other 
and at the reader on becoming aware that las 
subject was a denunciation of the Danes. Tlio 
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reader did not look up from his seroll, but 
continued; — 

“TIk'.v ravage, burn, spoil, and plunder, 
and c.wry off our property to their ships. 
Siuslii is their Hinicossful vaiour, that one of 
them will in battle put ten of our men to 
flight,” 

“Nay-— nay!" cried the listeners. Father 
Olaf eotttimietl with einphasiB:—, 

“ 'i'wo or tlu'CB will drive a troop of captive 
(ihi'istians tiirough tiie country from sea to sea. 
Very often tlrey sei'/.e the wives and daughters 
of our tiuinoa and cruelly violate them before 
the great cliioflain’s face. The slave of yester- 
day boeomeB the master of his lord to-day, or 
he iieea to the Vildngr, and seeks his owner’s 
life in the earliest battle. Soldiers, famine, 
flames, and effuaion of blood abound on every 
side. Theft and murder, poatilonce, diseases, 
calumny, hatred, and rapine dreadfully afflict 
us. Widows are frequently compelled into 
unjust marriages; many are reduced to penury 
and are pillaged. The poor men are sorely se- 
diicod and oriiolly betrayed, and, though inno- 
cent, are sold far out of this land to foreign 
slavery. Cradle ehildron are made slaves out 
of this nation ...” 

The monk’s voiee here failed him, and ho 
turned his face from the gaze of his hc.arcrs ns 
ho elfiiued hia throat to proceed: — 

“ Cradle children are made slaves out of this 
nation through an atrocious violation of the 
law for little stoalings. The right of freedom 
is taken away ; the rights of the servile are 
narrowed, and the right of chanty is dimin- 
ished. Freemen may not govern themselves, 
nor go where they wish, nor possess their own 
us they like.” 

A deep sigh from Merdhin here made the 
reader put down his seroll. 

“Tluiae are the thinga," said the monk, 
“which made the wise Elfrio write that we, 
with our living eyes, might look for doomsday, 
as the end of the world wa-s surely very near. 
Hinea then our affiiirs have improved somewhat. 
Wo have not at present open war; and whereas 
the Bishop Lupus says, further on, ‘the clergy 
are robbed of their franchises, and stripped of 
all their comforts,’ it is now very different; we 
liaving a pious king who duly favours religion 
in its establishments and in its ministers. 
Jlut as for the rest, miieh remains still too 
true.” And the monk sighed. . 

“ What would you h.ave us do?" asked Wil- 
lebrod. A deadly sickness of , the heart kept 
Merdhin silent. 

“The most afflicted must endure with a 
godly patience,” replied Father Olaf, looking 


full upon Merdhin; “and wo must all be 
loyally thankful that we have a mercifal king, 
whatever his soi-vants may be and do— a king 
merciful and just when wo can but roach hia 

“ And how to reach his ear?” said Willebrod. 

“ Tliat is what we have to consider,” replied 
the monk, "for the ease of my son bora .sorely 
craves jnslico and mercy. Strengthen your 
heart, my son, to hear the news. Your tale of 
wolves’ tongaea was not delivered two days 
since, nor did you appear. Twenty-four hours’ 
grace was allowed. At the end thereof a Dan- 
ish ship was sailing from the nearest point of 
the Deeps; your children were put on board as 
slaves ...” 

Merdhin bounded from his seat, and cried, 
“ And I-Iildelitha!” 

“ She had disappeared last night. Whether 
she had attempted to follow her children, or 
had eacaped in the hope of finding you, could 
only bo conjectuml. But the impression in 
the coirvent was that sire was not in the hands 
of any Danes,” 

I Merdhin rushed from the room. After a 
moment’s hesitation about Intruding on his 
grief, Willebrod followed him. But it was too 
late. He had flung himself on the horse 
which, in such dwellings and such times, 
usually stood saddled for sudden flight, and 
galloped, bareheaded, towards the woods. 

Messengers were sent after him in vain. 
The next day the horse returned alone, and 
was found at his stable door. From the saddle 
i there dangled a wolf’s bead. 

I “See this token!” cried Willebrod to the 
monk, who had returned for tidings. “He 
lets us know by this that he ‘bears the wolf’s 
head.’ Mevdhiu an outlaw!” 

“ An outlaw uud maraudevl” sighed Father 
Olaf, "as many of our best freemen have be- 
come when, a-s Lupus preached, the ‘right of 
freemen is taken aw.ay.’ But will he not come 
in to summons before the gemot for his actual 
offence ? Will his bail have to bear his penalty ? ” 

"His estate will defray that: and if not, we 
will. But that Merdhin should hecoine an 
outlaw!” 

The spring of this year opened early. One 
mild evening a procession of boats passed near 
the shores of Thorn-ey — so near as to bring 
out the inhabitants of the farm-houses and 
cottages to sec whether tlio voyagers were harm- 
less or to be dreaded. 

The first boat carried a flag which, as it 
floated on tlie wind, disclosed the Haven. 
But all dread vanished when it was clearly 
seen that the king himself was on board, 


There he was, seated at the stern, and look- 
ing towards the land; and truly, the orchards 
on the slopes, already tinged with the pink and 
white of their opening hlosaoins, the deeper 
shades behind, and the convent roof and belfry 
rising amidst them; and all these reflected in 
the still watera beneath made a picture on 
which the young king might gaze in hearty 
love of his new dominions. It was the convent 
bell tolling over the wide waters which had 
brought the little fleet so near; for Ganutc 
loved to hear the music of devotion at all 
times. As the chant of the evening service 
rose and foil on the wind, he made a signal to 
the rowers to .slacken their speed; and forth- 
with the whole fleet became nearly motionless; 
scarcely disturbing, as they glided on, the 
shadows on the surface. The gaze of the king 
was fixed on the moiuistery. Only once lie 
looked aside, and that was when, in a momen- 
tary interval of the music, a voice of lamenta- 
tion was heard from the shore — a feeble wo- 
5 nan.'a cry — wlvich was drowned in the next 
swell of voices. 

When the sorvico was over, and the king had 
devoutly crossed lumself, he hummed a lew 
note.s, whioh were eagerly caiiglit up by Jiis 
crow. They joined voices heartily iii singing 
the ballad composed by the king himself, tlio 
first stanza of which remains to us; — 

" Merry nmig the nionlts in Ely, 

IVheu Cnuto king rowed tlioroljy 
How, tny knights, tow near the l.'Uid, 

Anil hear wo tlicso monks’ Hong.” 

Each boat’s crow took up the succeeding 
stanza; and Iho king turned to listen. Hut 
between every verse was heard that cry on Iho 
Island, When it occurred the third time 
Canute started from his SB;it, sliaded his oyiM 
from the slanting rays of Iho setting sun, and 
gazed in upon the shore. lie tiicir signed to 
make for the land; and groat was the commo- 
tion that ensued there. 

The holy monks immediately issued from 
their gate, and hastonod down to receive their 
guest, as they supposed the king meant to bo. 
But Canute could not stop. He was to-morrow 
to survey the line proposed for his great new 
causeway, afterwards called the King’s Bolf, 
and in use to this day. He had in perfection 
the royal will and faculty: of investigating 
every incident that befol within his okserva- 
tion, as woU as a new-born benevolonco, spring- 
ing from prosperity, .strengthening with peace 
ami time, and contrasting strangely with the 
barbarity which seemed natural to him during 
the first years of his presence in Rlngland. He 
now .stepped on shore, returned the greeting of 


the monks, declared that such a voice of woo 
as he had hcaM was, from any but a child, an 
imseemly accompaniment to a Christian song, 
and ordered that tire sufierer, if a maniac, 
should 1)0 aided by holy prayers, and if not, 
should be conveyed iu the last, boat of his com- 
pany, that he might inquiro into the case at 
Peterborough. 

“ She is no maniac, unless grief be called, 
in its extremity, madneH.s,” said Pathor Olaf, 
breathless, between his speed downhill and his 
eagerness to interest the king, 

“ You know the story," said Canute. “ Boom 
shall be made for you and lier in the last Iioat 
— no, in the next heat to my own, if you will 
silence that cry; and before I sleep your story 
shall be heard.” 

And the king re-embarked, leaving Patbev 
Olaf no more time than to entreat his abbot to 
send Willebrod after them with the utmost 
speed. 

The king had supped in tlio house reserved 
for Ids use at Petovluirnugh, and he was sitting 
down to a game at eheiiuors with one of his 
knights when a sudden thought seemed to eross 
him. 

“ Kingly duty must come Imfore upm't,’’ .siiiil 
ho. On the word the cmiiinisniouer Hagen 
plueoil himself in full view, with a large bhick 
bo:u'd, on whieb a sort of map was tVHced in 
clnilk. The abbot of I ’elnrborougli called i.o 
his almoner to produce the king's ulms-poiich, 
The culdormim of the liistrict, declared liinasolf 
ready with the record of the last shiro-gemot. 
AUaost everyone present wits ready witli some 
piece of '• kingly duly ’’ I'oi' his sovereign to do. 

Hut the king took no notice of :iny of tliciie 
preparations. Ho directed that Fatlier Claf 
and the complaining woman should be sum- 
moueil 1.0 llie next up;ii'tmout, wiiero ho joined 
them, altonded only by Ills clianilicrlain, who 
boro the silver lamp befuro liim, and Ida chan- 
cellor, whoso iirnsonuo ho rarely dispelised with 
on occasions of inquiry ami ;tppoal like the 
pre.sent. In a few miuutea ono of the seero- 
fciries was callud from among the company iu 
the hall; and from this it was inferred by tiic 
courtiers that the game of ehoquors might wait 
a good wliile. 

It was not long, however, before a sudden 
hush was caused by the opening of the door of 
the anto-chambor. The lunigiugs, stiiF with 
embroidery of silver and gold, were held aside 
by the chamiierUun, and the king apjauired. 

: "Some of this business,’’ said ho, ‘‘w'ill not 

And ho ca.l!od on tlu) eoramissionei', who 
etood forth, not without dioad. 


“ I gave you a commission about my cause- 
•ffay,” said tbe king. "I gave you none io\n- 
terpret my lavs, and to invent punishmenta 
for my people. I nov deliver to you a new 
oommisaion, Gan you prophesy what it is?” 

Hagen’s countenance fell. He feared the 
terrible retribution of having to fulfil himself 
the sentence he bad inflicted on Merdhin. 
But the king, whose faculty of reading the 
thoughts of his courtiers was known to all 
about him, continued : — - 

“ The vile task of collecting wolves’ tongues 
is one which is not, and shall not he, imposed 
on any freeman; on any hut criminals con- 
demned to death.” 

Under the .sense of relief the commissioner 
loudly oxolaimed; — 

“ Canute the King i.s the mo.st just of kings.” 

" Hear then the new commiasion which my 
justice .appoints you. Bring back the children 
of Merdhin, and place them yoniuelf in the 
arms of their mother, in the presence of my 
lord abbot hero.” 

“But the vessel may have sailed— must 
have sailed ...” 

“ Then lot another vessel sail after it. If 
the wind is fair for one, it is fair for both. 
You shall also cause Merdhin to be brought 
hither, with an obseiwance of all the rights and 
dues of a freeman.” 

“My king, he has fled no one know.s where, 
for the ofl’enco of hunting in the royal forests.” 

‘ ' For hi.s ofTence in tlie forest he shall suffer 
according to law. That is an affair whicli yon 
may leave to myself and his bail. Your affelr 
is to find him, and bring him hither in safety. 
He is among the baud of marauders that in- 
habit the forest near Crowland. Take what 
force is necessary; and remember I shall know 
how you use it. Take heed to thi.s man’s 
safety. You have shown small respoet to the 
laws of this our now country; hut by those 
laws I govern; and by them account must be 
rendered to me for the life of every freeman, 
the king being every freeman’s legal lord and 
patron. How — begone!” 

“Such is your royal pleasure?” replied the 
uneasy commissioner. 

“It is; but not the whole of it. It is my 
pleasure ahso to find you some commission in 
Denmark when this business is settled. I have 
sent home the gi-eater part of my followers; and 
none shall remain who do not respect the laws 
of this island and the rights of its people.” 

The king retired by one door, and Hagen by 
another, leaving the Saxon and Danish mem- 
bers of the court to vent to one another their 
enthusiasm for the king. They gave him; ac- 


cording to their respeefive methods of admira- 
tion, the titles by which he was celebrated in 
his own day and aftenvards — the Brave, the 
Generous, the Pious, the Great, 

Careless of the murmur of praise which he 
had left behind him, Canute sat in the ante- 
I chamber, in consultation with his chancellor. 
The hardy young warrior’s face was as grave, 
and from its earnestness almost as reverend 
as that of his counsellor. The secretary sat in 
silence, awaiting ordera or dismissal. 

“I am satisfied,” said the chancellor, in 
answer to a qne.stion from the king, “ I am 
satisfied alike by the testimony of the wife, 
the monk Olaf, and the freeman Willebrod, 
that the new forest laws are not answexuble 
for the flight and ruin of this man. He was 
prepared to obey the summons of the bishop; 
was awaiting the day in the house of one of 
his bail. And a man must be out of his Senses 
who would go forth in winter and hear the 
wolf’s head from fear of a mere fine which he 
was well able to pay. It was oppression from 
a different quarter that drove him forth, and 
not our forest laws.” 

“ It is well,” said the king. “ 1 would have 
those laws, like all others, just, doing all the 
good po.s,sibIe, with the least hardship, On 
the one hand, the state of the country compels 
us to require that every freeman shall boar 
arms, .and arm his dependents; and on the 
other, it is necessary to pi-eserve landed estates 
from being infested by such omied men in 
pursuit of boasts of chase. It appeared to us 
that tlie duo and best .security would bo given 
by declaring every po.sso3aor of land the pos- 
sessor of whatever was upon it, to give or to 
keep at his pleasure, and therefore to punish 
any one who laid hands without leave on the 
trees of any woodland, or on any beast, bird, 
or fi.sh that dwells svithin the bounds of any 
estate. Does this oidmance appear to you iva 
just as when it was made?” 

“ And that the punishment should be what 
it is?” 

“ Why not? It is of the same uaturp as that ' 
appointed for other thefts and aggressions. 
The question which many ask is only whellier 
it is not too light for the oHenco of chasing the 
king’s game in the royal forests,” 

“ That is no matter of doubt to mo,” replied 
the king. “The grass, and trees, and beasts 
of crown lands look like those of other lands; 
and ray jiloasure in hunting is like tiiat of my 
knights, and officers: and what is protection 
enough for them is iirotection enough for me.” 

The chancellor smiled as he .said, “ Great is 



the humility of the king who speaks such 
words.” 

‘‘hlo,” replied the king, reprovingly. "You 
speak against your bettor knowledge. My office 
is sacred, and must be secured on the lives of 
other men, because the lives and welfare of 
other men depend on it. My person is sacred, 
and imi.st be scoured on the lives of other men 
foj’ the same re.'ison. But my properly and 
niy pleasures are those of a noble among 
nobles; and ...” 

“A noble among nobles!” murmured the 
ehancellor in devout admiration. . . 

" Higher than, other nobles only in this,” 
pursued the king, "that 1 stand in the midst 
of them, and am naturally the point of appeal 
to the weak aud the wretched, .%s in this ease. 
A man round whom most of the weak gather 
for justice and protection becomes more power- 1 
ful than those who are so resorted to by only 
one or two; but his power is tlins onhauced 
merely in extent, not in kind. No more sacred- 
noBS is given to Ids lands, aud no greater value 
to his l)ea.sts of chase. The battle-field is my 
chase vdmn I hunt as a king; and there it is 
death for any one to cross my p-ith. When I 
sport in my own woodland, if any one come 
between mo and the boar, he offends merely 
against the proprietor of the land. " 

" However it may bo with your beasts, birds, 
and fishes,” observed tho cbaiieellor. "it is 
certain that your thoughts are kingly.” j 

"And yours,” said Canute, “nrenot faithful 
when you would darken my views of the law | 
instead of clearing them, It was yourself who ] 
informed mo of tho old law of tho kingdoms on | 
the mainland on whicli I founded that of my j 
new island.” j 

The chancellor was glad to escape ' from his 
embarrassment by citing this same old law: — j 
“Ouiquo enim in proiirio fnmlo qiiamlibct 1 
foram qnotiuo mode vonari permissum.” I 

"See then,” said the king, rising, "that 
our intentions in making our forest law are 
fairly fulfilled in tho ease of this man Mevdiun, 
and every other accused of the slaughter or 
pursuit of game on another man’s land, I 
would fain pardon this Mcrdliin; hut we 
must respect the law wo m.adc hi deliberation. 
Never let it be said, heuvovor, that Oamite the 
king bears harder than the law for offences 
done against Canute tho hunter.” 

The king returned to the hall and his game 
at chequers, leaving his ehancellor musing 
over the change wrought, and still working in 
him, by the leisure of peace and the posseBsion 
■ of power.- ■ 

“One man,” thought the ehancellor, "is 


quiet and moderate enough till heaven, or hell 
gives him power to work his full will; and 
then he makes men groan under his scourge. 
Here is a man who lived among groans, as if 
they were music, wlierevor ho wont as a con- 
queror through this laud; and now that iio is 
as great here as tho sim in tlie sky, lie moder- 
ates his flaincs as if his head were snowy wii.li 
age instead of golden with youth. He sl.udies 
niglit and day to make wise laws for l.lui 
jicople’s rnlc, and sweet halhuls for their holi- 
day hours. His steruuesH is, in these days, 
not for Saxons, hut for tlie most oli.sequious, of 
whatever race, lleiiveii, who sent liim, knows 
I host where this will end. I’erliap.s we may see 
the Bravo and Great a weeping pilgrim some 
day, or his sceptre may sprout into a saint’s 
palm-rod before ho dies.” 

Tho shepherd of the monastery was rarely 
wrong in his predictions! and it was some 
years before he was proved mistaken, in having 
said that Merdhiri could never again fully 
enjoy his home, or recover a tranquil mind. 
Merdhiii’s terrified cliihlrcn were re-stored to 
his anus; his wife’s shaken spirits wore calmed ; 
his sorvimts rclnrncd iiome; and the dwelling 
and fields looked, much like themselves in the 
course of a season or (wo. Moreovtiv, the emn- 
missionor .Hagen hail set sail for lle.muavk as 
soon as he luid brought Merdhiu to I’eter- 
horouglij and every Dane in the region knew 
tlmt no molestation was to he otlered to tho 
lioiisehold of tlie farmer on Tliorn-ey. But this 
outward tranquillity did not sulltee to calm 
tho tempest which tliat oneslioek liad aroused. 

Good ICatlier Olaf, who watidied over tins 
family, otmerved that .Merdliin was most happy 
when working out Ids fine lo nqmy his bail; 
and he took this hint in regard lo tlie other 
offenee whieh lay heavy on tlie man’ eon- 
seienee — his having joined tlie hand of luiir- 
anders in the forest. Wliilo his lieart bled. 

I with compassion for tlie desjiair whieh hud 
1 prompted that step — one. very e.ommon in 
those days — the monk treated it as ii solemn 
[ sin, requiring a great ponaneu, well knowing 
that the larger tho penance the ,gre.:i.ter was the, 
ehaiieo of peace at tlie end of it. He tlierefore 
appointed to his penitent a noiv iiieredihle 
amount of repetition of prayers and psalms. 
But, better than this, lie reeif.ed to liim, in 
the lauginage of the church, tlie acts for which 
he might conimiite the ajipointeil penance. 

"He may repair ehurcbes where iio can, and 
make folkways, with bridges over deep waters 
and over miry places; and let liim assist poor 
I men's widows, and step-ehildren, and foreign- 
i ers. Ho may free his own slaves, and redeem 
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the liberty of those of other masterB, and 
especially the poor captives of war; and let him 
feed the needy, and house them, clothe and 
warm them, and give them bathing and beds.” 

Hero was scope for the restless man. And 
ere long there was not a miry way that 'waa 
not paved, nor a hx-ook that was not bridged, 
within some miles of his dw'elling; and he 
made footpaths for wayfarers through his own 
and the convent woodland. And when King 
Canute went on his long pilgrimage to Some, 
Merdhin prayed loyally for his safety every 
day. And when the king’s public letter, ad- 
dressed to the whole of his English subjects, 
was read in the oburohes, preparatory to his 
return, Merdhin committed to memory as 
much of it as follows, and solaced himself with 
repeating it at his toil ; — 

“And now, therefore, be it known to you 
all that I have dedicated my life to God to 
govern my kingdoms with justice, and to ob- 
serve the right in all things. If, in the time 
that is past, and in the violence and cai'cless- 
nass of youth, I have violated justice, it is my 
intention, by the help of God, to make full 
compensation. Therefore I bog and command 
those unto whom I have intrusted the govern- 
ment, as they wish to preserve my good-will, 
and save their own souls, to do no injustice 
cither to rich or poor. Let those who are 
noble, and those who are not, equally obtain 
their rights, according to the laws, from which 
no deviation shall be allowed, either from fear 
of me, or through favour to the powerful, or 
for the purpose of supplying my treasury. I 
want no money raised by injustice.” 

And when, three years after, Canute died, 
too soon for the peace of the kingdom, and too 
early for the accomplishment of many wise 
designs — for lie was under forty at his death— 
Hildelitha told to her children in winter even- 
ings all the stories she had heard of good 
King Canute, and sang to them the ballads 
lie had made: and Merdhin taught the elder 
ones to pray daily for his soul. 


WINTER SONG. 

They were parted then at last? 

Was it duty, or force, or fate? 

Or only a wordy blast 
Blew-to the meeting-gate? 

An old old story is this — 

A glance, a trembling, a sigh, 

A gaze iu the eyes, a kiss — 

Why will it not go by? 

Geoeqe SUoDosaid. 


the KING’S SENTINEL. 

AN EASTEItN LEOEND. 

[Blchard Henry Stoddard, horn in Bingham, Masea- 
ohusettB, 1825. Althougli little known in this country, 
Mr. Stoddard has been long a favonrite iu America. Ho 
has written and edited numerou-s works o£ a poetioal 
and biographical character;’ notably, The GaiUe by the 
Sett and other I’oema ; A.dvtntura in Tairy-imd (for 
children); The Loves and Heroines of the Hosts; Madrigals 
from the old Hnglish Poets, Sic. Sic. B. W. Griawolcl, in 
his Poets of America, says of hirn: "His stylo is char- 
acterized by purity and grace of erprossion. Ho is a 
master of rhythmical melody, and Ids mode of treating 
a subject is sometimes exquisitely aubtlo.") 

Upon a time, unbidden, camo a man 
Boforo tlio niiglity King of Toboiistau. 

■When the king saw this daring man, ho cried, 

Who art then, follow ?” Whereto be replied, 

” A lion-lnmtor and a swordsman, I, 

Moreover, I am skilled in archery ; 

A famous bowman, who of men alone 

Can drivo bis arrows through the hardest stone. 

Besides my courago, tried Ja desperate ware, 

I know to read tho riddle of the stare. 

First in the service of Emoor Khojend, 

Who, friend to none, has none to be ids friond— 
Him have I left, I hope, an honest man. 

To serve, if so ho wills, the Lord of Toberistan," 

To whom in answer : “ I have men enow, 

Stalwart, like thee, ajit with tho sword and bow ; 
These no kUig lacks, or need to | what we need 
Are men who may ho trusted— word and deed ; 

Who, to keep pain from ns, would yield their breath; 
Paithfid iu life, and faitUfiiller in death.” 

“Try me." Ae thrice the monarch claps his hands, 
The oaptain of the guai-d before him stiinds. 

Amazed that one, unknown of him, had come 
In to the king, and fearful of his doom. 

Stomly his lord : “ You guard me, slave, so well 
That I have made this man my sentinel.” 

Thus did the happy archer gain his end. 

And time his sovereign fled at last a friend. 

Who from tliat hour was to lii!i eorvioo boumi, 

Kean as hie hawk, and toithful as hie hound. 

Now when a moon of nights iiad ta'en its fflght. 
Amid the darkness of a summer night, 

Tho king awoke, alarmed, with iliittoring breath, 
Like one who straggles in the toils of death, 

And wandered to his lattice, which stood wide. 
Whence, down holow him in the court, lie spied 
A shadowy figure, with a tlireatouing B[iear. 

“ What man art thou !— if man— and wherefore hare?” 
“Your Bontinol, and servant, 0 my lord !" 

“Hearken I” They did. Ami now a voice was 
But whethei- from the desert far away, 

Or from the neighbour-garden, who could say? 




So far it was, yet near, so loud, yet low ; 
“WhocallB?" it said, KBighod, “Igil I go!" 
Then epaka the pallid king, in trouble sore, 

" Hare you this dreadful aiimmons hoard before?" 

“ That voioo, or something like it, have I hoard-- 
(roroharioo the wailing of oomo ningio Imd;— 

TltreB nights, tind at tins vojy hour-, 0 king 1 
But cbtild not quit my post to seok the thing. 

But now, if you command ma, I will ti-y, 

Whoi-Q tbo sound was, to find the myetory," 

“ Go I follow whore it loads, if anywhoro. 

And what it io, ami luoune, to mo doelaro; 

It may bo ill, but 1 will hope tlib host : 

But liasto, for I am weary, and mnat reat.” 

Softly, as one that would surpriao a thief. 

Who might detoot the rustling of a loaf. 

The sentinel stole out into the night. 

Nor knew that the king kept him still in sight— 
Bohind him, with a blanket o'or his head, 
Black-draped down to bis feet, as ho were dead; 

But tho spear tvomblcd in his hands, Ida knees 
Weakened— at length ho sank honoatli tlie tvoea. 
Again the yoioo was heard, and now more near 
Than wliea it faded last— it was so oloar ; 

"fgo! what man will /one me to reluinr' 

" Now,” thought tile wondering soldier, “ I shall learn 
Who BpoakB, and why." And, looking np, ho suw- 
WJiat illlad ills simplo eoitl witli lovo and awo— 

A iiohio woman, ataiidiiig by hie side, 

WIio might have hoen tlia widow or the lirido 
Of some groat king, an muoii of joy and woo 
Hung on the pexfoot liiio that bi-oatlied '• 1 go," 

Shone in the qnenoliloss eyes, dhnnuul vliu liright 

No woman, bom of woman, half so fair I 

"Most beautiful 1 who art tlion?”: “ Know, 0 man 

I am Ms life, xvlio rules in Toheristan— 

The spirit of your lord, wlioso end is iiigh. 

Except some friend— -what friend?— for him n-ill dio.’ 
"Can I?" But she: '"Tis writtan yon must live.” 
"WTiat then— my life rojooted— cun I gtvo?" 

" You have a son,’’ slio wliteporod in his oar, 

Feeling Iior way, It soomed, in lioiM and fiiar, 

Lost what slio would demand should bo doiiiod. 

Ho pressed a sudden hand against hie side 
Whoi-c his heart aoted, but spake not. "Polohyoni 

. And I reinatai refuso, and I am gone 
Eron -ivliilo we parley.” Stifling the groat sigh 
Tlmthenved his breast, he answ-ored, " He.shall dlol" 
And now for tho first time ho was aw-aro 
Bosides tliemsolvcs tUoio was a Presenoe there, 

; Whioh made Ids blood run cold, but did not shake 
His resolution that, for the king's sake. 

His boy most perieh. So he said, “I go," 

And like tho swiftest arrow from his bow 
1 The phantom vanished, and he -went to bring 
- Hia aloapiiig qhUd as ransom for the king, 
djeaving that strange, hriglit woman there aUmet ' 

Who, smiling sadly, soon as he was gone, 

.iRan to her lord, fallen upon the ground; ' 


And while she lifted his dead weight, and wound 
Her amis around him, and her team did rain, 
Kissed his cold liiia, till, warmed, they IdBaod hai 


Meanwliilo the soiitiiiol down tho royal pork 
Groimd his w-ay liomoward, stumliling in tdio duik, 
Ilncovtaiu of liiiuaolf and ail aliout; 

For tlia low hriuiokoii woro an lianilii tlu-iiBt out— 
Hut wlmthor to urge iiuitor, or delay, 

Sinoo they botli olntdiod and piiulnid, lio emild not nay; 
Nor, so irregular his luKirt'a u'ild lieat, 

Whollmr ho ran, or draggud his laggiiiK foot 1 
AVliou, half a league Imiiig over, ho wan mail' 

Hie poor nicau hut, there Imikit uiKin Ida ear— 

As from a child who waken in lirennis of pain, 

And, while its parents listen, sloops iigniii— 

A ory like Vatlar! Wlionco, and wlioae, tlio cry? 

Was It triiin out tlio hut, or in tim sky ? 


g tho lad in tVoin all niglitly Iiarnw, 
aa in tlie loving niotdier ai-iUH 
lonld no longer fold hiiui all wild fimt. 




It dark; f. 


its iilmrp oi-oaeeiit llit-ongli tlio starl<«a gloom 
l.iliu a lung miimitar, and mmitii tho I'uuin 
Witii pitllu* lii'igUtiiuw, ftuil hliuHull' with drmul-— 
I’onr, cldhlkiHii man I -for Hnu'c IikH i-liild was dead I 
Ho spaitu not, wopt nut, Htiri-ud noti mm iiiiglit nay. 
Till tliat llrst awful imiiuont tiassitd away, 

Ho was not, hut winm dead man In his plaiai 
atood, with a doatliUwfi sorrow in its faael 
Thou— for a heart so stl-iukon as was Ida, 

So auddtinlj- not upon liy ngiiuieii, 

Must iliid as anddon n roliai; or Imiak— 

He wopt n littio for Ida own sad mike. 

And Cu'tlui hoy timt lay tiioro witlmut lu'enth, 
■Whom ho so fttioly iiaoi-iliiiiid to IJealJi 1 
Tlmroaftor ItiieoUng softly iiy tlio Imd, 

Face buried, aud hands wrung atinvo ids head, 

He said ivliat prayor came to him ; and lie miiu 
Tlio prayotn of ail men at such times ai-u lairo, 

At last lie nme, and lifting to ids lioart 
Its jircoioim burden— iinilia timt droppud apart— 
Hands Iha-t no longer chasiied Idin— little feet 
That never luoro would run ids own to nmot, 
Wraiiping his clonk round oil witli loving care, 

To sliield it ftom tlio dow and the ould air. 

Ho etaggered slowly out in the blaok night; 

Nowliute was that stongo woman now in sight 
Totnkathe oiiildi but at tho pnliuie gate 
The king stood waiting him— ropriovod of Xfate 1 
“,Wlint was it, soldier?” " God proaorvo tlm King I 
'Twasnothing." f'Telliaoiiiiioltly." " Asniallthing 


ITofc worth your hearing. In the park I found 
A lonely woman sitting on the ground, 

Wailing her husband, who had done her wrong. 
Whose house she had fbrsakBii— but not long; 

For I made peace between them— dried the tears, 
And added some, I hope, to tlioir now happy years.” 
“What boar you there?*’ ‘*A child I was to bring’* — 
He pauKcd a moment— “ It is mine, oh, king I” 

“ I followed, and know all. So young to die— 

Poor thing I— for mo ! ... You should be king, not I. 
You Bhall bo my vizier— shako wot your head ; 

I awoar it shall bo so. Bo comforted. 

For this deiu.l child of yours, who mot my doom, 

I will have built for him a costly tomb 
Of dlvera marbles, glorious to behold, 

With many a rich device uiiaid of gold. 

Ivory, and precious atones, and themipou 
Blazoned the name and atory of yom* son. 

And yours, vizier, of whom sliall history tell 
That never king but one had auch a soiitinoU” 


MY FIRST FOLLY. 

“Ii'iniagtoatiinigroasit aouvont les plus potits objeta 
par une eatlinatlon fautaaticiue jua^u'il rBiuplir notro 
anio.”— PENsliES DE Pascal. 

"I Uavo apotili all my goldaii time 
In. writing many a loving rimo ; 

I liavo ooiiBumod all my youth 
In vowing of my flutU and tnieth ; 

0 willow, willow, willow treo, 

Yet oanlnottolooveabee.” 

Old Ballad. 

"Do you tiiko triflo?" saW Lady Olivia to 
my poor friend Halloran, 

“No, ma’am, I am reading philosophy,” 
said .Halloran, waking from a fit of abatraction, 
with about as mudi conseiousness and percep- 
tion as exists in a petrhiecl oy.ster, or an aider- 
man dying of a surfeit.— Halloran is n fool. 

A trifle is tlie one good thing, the sole and 
surpassing enjoyment. He only is liappy who 
can fix his thouglits, and his hopes, and his 
feelings; and liis affections, upon those flckle 
and fading pleasures which arc tenderly cher- 
ished and easily forgotten, alike acute in their 
excitement and brief in their regret. Trifles 
constitute my summum bomim. Sages may 
crush them with the heavy train of argument 
and syllogism; sehool-boys may assail them 
with the light artillery of essay and of theme; 
members of parliament may loathe, doctors 
of divinity may contemn: — bag-uigs and big- 
wigs, blue-devils and blue-stockings, sophistry 
and sermons, reasonings and wrinkles, Solon, 
Thales, Newton's Prlnotpici, Mr. Walker’s 
.EUloumnion, the King’s Dench, the bench of 
bishops— all these are serious antagonists; very 


serious!— but I care not; I defy them; I dote 
upon trifles; and my name is Vyvyan .loyeuse, 
and my motto is “Vive la Bagatelle.” 

.There are many persons who, while they 
have a tolerable taste for the frivolous, yet 
profe&s remorse and penitence for their indul- 
gence of it; and continually court and embrace 
new day-dreams, while they shrink from the 
retrospect of those which have already faded. 
Peace be to their cverliuting lament.^ and their 
ever-broken resolutions. Your true trifler, 
moaning your humble servant, is a being of 
a very different order. The luxury which I 
renew in the recollection of the past is equal 
to that which I feci ia the enjoyment of the 
present, or create in the anticipation of the 
future. I love to count and recount every 
treasure I have flung away, every bubide I have 
broken; I love to dream again the dream.s of 
my boyhood, and to see the visions of departed 
pleasures flitting like 0.isiiin’s glio,?ts around 
me, “with stars dim twinkling through their 
fonns.” I look back witli delight to a youth 
which has been idled away, to tastes which 
have been perverted, to talents which have 
been misemployed; and while in imagination 
I wander back through the haunts of my old 
idlos.se, for all the learning of a Greek professor, 
for all the morality of Sir ,Tohn Sewol, I would 
not lose one single point of that which lias 
been ridn nlons and giotcsqno, nor one single 
tint of that which has been beautiful and 

Moralists and misanthropists, maidens with 
starched morals and matrons with starched 
frills, ancient adorens of bohea and scaudal, 
venerable votaries of whispering and of whist, 
learned profossors of the eonipaasionate sneer 
and the innocent innuendo, eternal pillars of 
gravity and good order, of stupidity and de- 
comm, come not near me with your spare and 
spectacled features, your candid and considerate 
criticism. In you I have no hope, in mo you 
have no interest. I am to speak of stories yoii 
will not believe, of being-s you cannot love; of 
foibles for which you liavo no compassion, of 
feelings in which you liave no share. 

.Fortunate and unfortunate couples, belles 
in silks and beaux in sontimentals, ye who 
have wept and sighed, ye who have been wept 
for and sighed for, victims of vapours and 
coiners of vows, makers and marrers of intrigue, 
readers and writers of songs, come to me with 
your attention and your salts, your sympathy 
and your cambric; jmur griefs, your raptures, 
your anxieties, all have been mine; I know 
your blushing and your pale«e.ss, your self- 
deceiving and your self-tormenting, 
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MY PIEST FOLLY, 


“ ao corn’s iijoonatemte e Taga 
Emida. avdita vita dogliamanti, 

Ch’un poco doloo laolto amaro appoggia 
E so i costumi, 0 i lor sospiri, e i oattti 
E'l patlar rotto, o’l Bubita aitoizio, 

E’l breviaaimo riso, 0 i limghi pianti ; 

E qual 6 '1 Biel terapratocon rassenzio.” ' 

All thesse tliiiiga are so beautiful in Italian! 
but I need not liave borrowed a syllable from 
Petrarch, for shapes of shadowy beauty, smilesof 
cherished loveliness, glances of reviving lustre, 
are coming in the mist of memory around me. 
I am writing "an ower true tale I" 

I never fell seriously in love till I was 
seventeen. Long before that period I had 
learned to talk nonsense and tell lies, and had 
established the important points that a delicate 
figure is equivalent to a thousand pounds, a 
pretty mouth better than the Bank of England, 
and a pair of bright eyes worth all Mexico. 
But at seventeen a more intricate branch of 
study awaited mo. 

I was lounging away my June at a pretty 
village in Kent, with little occupation beyond 
my own meditations, and no company but my 
horse and dogs. My sisters were both in tlic 
soutli of France, and my uncle, at whose seat 
I had pitched my camp, was attending to the 
intemata of his conatitueuts and the wishes of 
his patron in parliament. I began, after the 
lapse of a week, to be immensely bored; I felt 
a considerable dislike of an agrieultural life, 
and an incipient inclination for laudanum. I 
took to playing haokgaramou wltb the rector. 
He was more th.m a match for me, and used 
to grow most unolerically hot when the dice, 
as was their duty, befriended the wanker side. 
At last, at the conelnsion of a very long hit, 
which, had kept Mrs. Foim’K ten waiting full 
an hour, my wortliy and wigged friend flung 
deuce-ace three times in succoHsion, put the 
board in the fire, overtunied Mrs. Penn’s best 
china, and hurried to his study to compose a 
sermon on patience. 

Tiien I took up reading. My undo had a 
delightful library wliere a ro.asonabloinanmiglit 
have lived and died. But I confess I never 
could endiu-e a long hour of lonely reading. It 
is a very pretty thing to take down a volmno 
of Tassoor Racine, and study aeoentand cadence 


1 ®to following ia a tranalatiOD of thesa lines 
, "I know how fickle ’tis, onfi yet how fond, ' 
r Eiirt timorous vanliiTOUs lifo that lovers load, 

>; Where little sweetness oovers much, that’s sour. 

. :v : : And lovers' wiiys— their sighs, their songs, I know, 
. ^ Their 'broken words and sudden dlences. , 

' I know the short-lived smile, the long lameats~^ 

, i . The tsste ofiioney whan ’tis mixed with gaU,” 


for the benefit of half-a-dozen listening belles, 
all dividing their attention between the work 
' and the work-basket, their feelings and their 
flounces, their tears and tiieir trimmings, with 
! becoming and laudable poraoverancc. It is a 
far prettier thing to I’cad Petrarch or Rousseau 
with a single companion, in some slicltered 
spot BO full of passion axul of beauty, tliat you 
may sit wholo days in its fragrance and dream 
of Laura and .lulic. If those are out of the 
way, it is endurable to bo tied down to tlio 
moth-eaten marvels of antiquity, poring to-day 
that you may pore again to-morvow, and 
labouring for the nine-days' wonder of some 
temporary distinction, with an ambition which 
is almost frenzy, and an emulation which .speaks 
the language of animo.sity. But to sit down to 
a novel or a philosopher, with no companion to 
participate in the enjoyment, and no object to 
rewanl the toil, this indeed — olil I never could 
endure a long hour of lonely reading; and so I 
descried Sir Roger’s library, and left liis Mar- 
montel and his Aristotle to llie slimiliors from 
whicli I bad unthiiikiugly awakened them, 

At last I was roused from a state of most 
Persian torpor by a note from an old lady, 
wliose liall, for so an iudifl’erout eoimtry-iiouso 
was by eourte.sy donomiimtod, stood at tlie dis- 
tance of a few miles. She was about to give a. 
ball. Such a tiling had not iieon seen for ten 
years within ten miles of us. From tlio sen- 
sation produced by the inlmiatioii you might 
have deemed the world at an end. Prayers and 
entreaties were efl’erod wp to all the guardians 
and all the milliners; and the old gentlcmeti 
rose in a passion :md tlio old hiee ro.se in price. 
Everything wits everywhere in a flurry; kitehen, 
and parlour, and Iioudoir, and garret — Babel 
all! Ackermann’s PewhiorntWe Ue/mitorg, the 
Ladies' Magazine, the aVcio Paelvl-lmuk, all 
tlicse, and all other pulilieatimis wbo.so froutis- 
pioces presented the "fasliions for 1S17,'’ per- 
sonified in a thill lady with kid gloves and a 
formidable oltliquUy of vision, were in euriie.st 
and immediate requisition, Needles and luns 
! wore flying right and left; dinner was iU-diussod 
tliat duneors might be wolI-drc.siied ; mutton 
was marred that misses iniglit be married. 
There was not a school-boy who did not cut 
Homerandcapers; nor a boarding-school beauty 
who did not try on a .score of daucing-shoea, 
and talk for a fortnight of Angiolini. Every 
oeenpatlon was laid down, every c.'irpet was 
taken up; every combination of linnds-a-cross 
and down the middle was committed most 
laudably to memory; and nothing was talked, 
nothing was meditated, notluiig was dreamed, 
but love and romaiieo, liddics'and flirtation. 


MY FISST FOIIT. 
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■waim. negus and handsome partners, dyed 
feathers and chalked floors. 

In all the pride and condescension of an 
inmate of Qrosvenor Square I looked upon 
Lady Motley's "At Home.'' “Yes,” I said, 
flinging away the card with a tragedy twist of 
the fingers, — “j'ca, I will be there. Por one 
evening I will encounter the tedium and the 
taste of a vilhage ball. For one evening I will 
doom myself to figures that are out ef date and 
fiddles that are out of tune; dowagers who make 
embroidery by wholesale, and demoiselles who 
make conquests by profession: for one evening 
I will endure the inquiries about Almaekls and 
St. Paul’s, the tales of the weddings that have 
been and the weddings that are to be, the round 
of curtsies in the ball-room and the round of 
beef at the supper-table ; for one evening I will 
not eomplain of the everlasting hostess .and the 
everlasting boulanger, of the double duty and 
the double bass, of the great heiress and the 
gi’eat plum-pudding: 

Come dance in Sir Roger's gi’cat hall.” 

And thus, by dint of civility, indolence, 
quotation, and antithesis, I bent up each cor- 
poral agent to the terrible feat, and “would 
have the honour of waiting upon her ladyship,” 
— in due form. 

I wont ; turned my uncle’s one-horse chaise 
into the long old avenue about an hour after 
the time spooifled, and perceived by the lights 
flashing from all the windows and the crash of 
chairs and carriages returning from the door, 
that tho room was most punctually full and 
the performers moat paatorally impatient. The 
first face I onooimtered on my entrance was that 
of my old friend Villars ; I was delighted to meet 
him, and expressed my astonishment at finding 
him in a situation for which his inclination, 
one would have supposed, was so little adapted. 

“By Mercury,” he exclaimed, “I am meta- 
morphosed, foirly metamorphosed, my good 
Vyvyan ; I have been detained here three 
months by a fall from Sir Peter, and have 
amused myself most iudefatigably by humming 
tunes and reading newspapers, winding silk and 
guessing conundrums. I have made myself the 
admiration, the adoration, the very worship of j 
all the coteries in the place; am reckoned very 
clover at cross -purposes, and veiy apt at 
‘what’s my thought like I’ The 'squires have 
di.seovored I can carve, and the matrons hold 
mo indispensable at loo. Come! I am of little i 
service to-night, but my popularity may be of 
use to you; you don’t know a soul! — I thought | 
..so; — read it in your face tlie moment you came 


in, — never saw such a — there, Vyvyan, look 
there! I will introduce you.” And so saying 
my companion half limped, half danced with 
me up to Miss Amelia Mesnil and pre.sented 
me in due form. 

When I look hack to any particular scene of 
my existence, I can never keep the stage clear 
j of second-rate characters. I never think of 
Mr. Kean’s Othello without an intrusive re- 
flection upon the subject of Mr. Cooper’s Cas.sio; 
I never call to mind a gorgeous scattering forth 
of rosea from Mr. Canning, without a painful 
idea of some contemporary efliisiou of poppies 
from Mr. Hume. And thus, beautiful Mar- 
garet, it is in vain that I cnde.avour to separate 
your fascination from the group which was 
collected around you. Perhaps that dominion, 
which at this moment I feel almost revived, 
recurs more vividly to my imagination when 
the forms and figures of all by whom it ivas 
contested are associated in its renewal. 

First comes Amelia the magiiifloent, the ac- 
knowledged belle of the country, very stiff and 
[ very dumb in her unheeded and uncontested 
supremacy; and next, the most biack-browed 
of fox-huntere, Augusta, enumerating tlie 
names of her father’s stud, and dancing as if she 
imitated them ; and then the mo,st accomplished 
Jane, vowing that for tlie last month she had 
endured immense ennui, that she thinks Lady 
Olivia prodigiously/oTffc, that her cousin Sophy 
is quite Mllantc to-night, and that Mr, Petal’s 
plays the violin A merueiUe. 

“I am bored, my dear Villars — positively 
bored! the light is bad and the music abomin- 
able; there is no spring in the boards and leas 
in the conversation; it is a lovely moonlight 
night, and there is nothing worth looking at 
in the room.” 

I shook hands with my friend, bowed to 
three or four people, and was moving off. As 
I passed to tho door I met two ladies in con- 
versation; “Don’t you dance .any more, Mar- 
garet?” said one. “Oh no,” replied the other, 
“ I am bored, my dear Loiisia — po.sitively bored; 
the light Is bad and the music abominable; 
there is no spring in the boards and le.ss in the 
conversation; it is a lovely moonlight night, and 
there is nothing worth looking at in the room. ” 

I never was distanced in a jest. I put on 
the look of a ten years' acquaintance and com- 
menced parley. “Surely you are not going 
away yet; you have not danced with me, 
Margaret ; it is impossible you can be so cruel ! ” 
The lady behaved with wonderful intrepidity. 
“She would allow me the lionour, — but I was 
very late; — ^really I had not deserved it, ” — 
and so we stood up together. 


“Ate you aot very inipartincnt?” . 

“Very; but you are very handsome. ITay: 
you are not to be angry; it was a fair challenge 
and fairly received.” 

“And you will not even ask my pardon?” 

“No! it is out of my %vay 1 I never do those 
things; it vrould embarraas me beyond measure. 
Pray let us accomplish an introduction; not 
altogether a uaiial one; but Unit matters little. 
Vyvyan Joyeuse— rather impertinent and very 
fort.ttnate~at your aorviee.” 

“ Margaret OrleaiiB — very handsome and 
rather foolish — at your service!” 

■Margaret danced like an angel. I knew she 
wo^ld, I could not conceive by what blindness 
1 had passed four hours without being stnrek. 
We talked .of all things that are, and a few 
beside. She was something of a botanist, so 
we began with flowers; a digression upon China 
roses carried us to China — the mandarins with 
little brains, and the ladies with little feet — ^the 
emperor — the Ojplian of China — Voltau'C— 
Zayro..i-oritidBm— Dr. . Johnson — the great 
bear — the system of Ctipornicns — stars — rib- 
bons — garters — the order of the Bath — sea- 
bathing — Dawlish — Sidmoiith — .Dord Sid- 
mouthi — Cicero — Eome-— Italy — Allieri — Me- 
tastasio — fountains — groves — gardens — and 
so, asthedaneingconohuled, wo contrived toend 
as we bega-n, with, Margaret Orleansand botany. 

Mai'gai'Ot talked well on all subjects and 
wittily on many. I had expected to find no- 
thing but a romping girl, somewhat amusing 
and: very vain. But I was out of my latitude 
in the first five minutes, and out of my senses 
in the .next, She left the room very early and 
I drove! home, more astonished than I had been 
for, many years. . 

Several weeks passed away, and I was about 
to leave England to j oin my sisters on the 
:0ontinont. . I determined to look onco more 
on thot enslaving smile, whose recollection li.ad 
liauntedme more than once. I had ascertained, 
that she resided with aii old lady who took 
two pupils, and taught French and Italian, 
and music and manners, at an estahlislmiont 
called Vine House. . Two days before I left 
the country I. had been till a late hour shoot- 
ing at a mark with a duelling pistol, an outei’- 
: tainment of which, perhaps from a lurking 
presentiment, I was veiy fond. I was return- ’ 

■ tag alone when I perceived,, by the light of an 
■enormous lamp, a board hy the wayside bear- 
:ing the welcome inscription, "Vine Hottsp.” 

; 'JEnough! I exclaimed, Venoughl one more 

■ scene before the curtain drops,-— Romeo and 

■ rJuliet by lamplight 1”^I roamed about the 

■ dwdlin^^ all I held dear, till- 1 mw a. 


figure atone of the windows in the back of the 
house which it was quite impo.ssildo to doulrt. 
I leaned against a tree in asentimental position, 
and began to chant my own rhynie.s tluis; 

Pretty Cnanettii, tlio omaolcsH pliiy 
01 ttiiiio niwtuilioil wit, 

Ami tliy ilarli oyo’u rumfiinliurud riiy 
By buoyant fancy lit, 

And thy young loWhoaiVs olonr 
■Whore the locks slept, iw through tho ihmco, 
Dreamlike, I saw thee tut, 

To mix with aught of earthly earn, 

. But the 'vision aliull come wlion my day is douo, 

A frail, aud a fliir, and a fleeting one. 

And if the many boldly gaee 

On that bright brow of thine, 

And if tbino eye’s undying rays 
On countless coxcombs shine. 

And it thy wit flings Out its mirth, 

Which echoes more of air than oarth, 

For othor cars than mine, 

I heed not this, ye are fletle things, 

And I liko join- very waiidoriiige ; 

I gaze, and if tlionsands share the blisfl 
Pretty ciipriciouB I I lioed not this. 

In sootli 1 am a wayward youth, 
Aslickleastliesoa, 

And very apt to s]>eak the truth, 

Unplcasiiig tliough it ho; 

I am no lover, yet, ae long 
As I liavo heart for Jest or song, 

Lochod in my heart's i-omote.-it toasuroB, 

Hliall over 1)0 one of its hosivdod iiluasutesj 
Tills from tlio scoO'or thon liast won. 

And moro tlian this ho gives to none.” 

“Are they your own vci'ses?” said iriy idol 
at the window. 

“They are .yourii, Margaret! f was only 
tlic versifier; yon were the imiso herself.” 

“The nin.so herself is obliged to yeu. .And 
now wliat is your errand? for it grows late, 
and you mu.st bo sensible — no, tlifit you never 
will be — hnt yon. must be itware that this is 
very indecorous. ” 

“1 am come to see you, dear Margaret; — 
wliiehT(!annotwitlioute,‘mdIcs; — to .see you, anil 
to tell yon that It is impossible I can forget”—-- 

“Bless me! what a memory you havt'. .But 
1 you must take auutbor opportunity for your 
I tale! for — ” 

"Alas! I Iciivo England immediately!” 

"A ploasiint voyage to you! there, not a 
word more; I must run down to coffee.” 

“Now may I never laugh more,” I said, 
"if .1 am baflled thus;” so I strolled back to 
tho front of the hOnse and proceeded to recon- 
noitre. A bay-window was half open, imd in 
a small, neat drawing-room 1 iiercoived a group 
assembled;— an old lady, with a high iniislm 




cap and red ribbons, was pouring out the coffee; 
— her nephew, a tall, awkward young gentle- 
man, sitting on one chair and resting liislega 
on another, was occupied in the study of Sir 
Charles Urandison;— and my fair Margaret 
was leaning on a sofa and laughing immoder- 
ately. “Indeed, inis.s,” said the matron, “yon 
should learn to govern your mirth; people will 
think you came out of Bedlam.” 

I lifted the window gently, and stopped into 
the room. “Bedlam,ma(lam!”qnothI,"Ibring 
intelligence from Bedlam, 1 arrived last week.” 

The tall awkward young gentleman stared: 
and the aunt half said, half shrieked, — “What 
in the name of wonder are you ? ” 

“Mad, madam! very particularly mad! mad 
as a hare in March, or a Gheapside blood on 
Sunday morning. Book at mo ! do I not foam’ 
listen to me! do I not rave? — Coffee, my dear 
madam, coffeo; there is no animal so thirsty as 
your madman in the dog-days.” 

“ Eh! roallyl” said the tall awkward young 
gontlonuin, 

“ My good sir,” I began; — hut my original 
insanity began to fail mo, and I drew forth- 
with upon Ossian's, — “Fly! roeeivo the wind 
and tly; the hlasts are in the hollow of my hand, 
the eonrso of the stom is mine!” 

“15hl really!” said the tall awkward young 
gentleman. 

, “I look on the nations and tliey vanish: my 
noatrils pour, the blast of death: I come abroad 
on the winds; the tempest is before my face; 
but my dwelling is calm, above the clouds; the 
fields of my test are ydeasaut.” 

“.Do you mean to insult us?” said the old 
lady. 

“Ay! do you mean to insult my aunt — 
really!” said the tall awkward young gentle- 
man. 

“ I shall call in my servants,” said the old 

“ i am the humblestof them, "said I, bowing. 

“I .hIuiII teach you a ditl'erent tune,” said 
the tall awkward young goutleman, "really!” 

“Very well, my dear sir; my instrument is 
the havnd-ovgau;” and I cooked my sweet little 
pocket companion in his face. "Vanish, little 
Kastril; for by Hannibal, Heliogabalus, and 
Holophornes ! time is valuable; madness is 
precipitate, and hair-triggers are the word: 
vaniBhl" . : 

“ Eh! really!” said the tall awkward young 
gentleman, and performed an entrechat which 
carried him to the door: the old lady had dis- 
appeared at the fii'st note of the barrel-organ. 
I locked the door, and found Margaret in a 
paroxysm «f laughter. “1 wish you had shot 


him,” she said when she recovered. “I wish 
you had shot him: he is a sad fool.” 

“Do not talk of him; I am speaking to you, 
beautiful Margaret, possibly for the last time! 
Will you ever think of me? perhaps you will. 
But let me receive from you some token that I 
may dote upon in other years; something that 
may be a hope to mo in my happiness, and a 
consolation in calamity. Something — ^nay! 

I never could talk romance; but give me one 
lock of your hair, .jmd I will leave England 
withresignation. ” 

“Yon have earned it like a true kniglit, ’’said 
Marg;iret; and she severed from iier head a 
long glossy ringlet. “Look,” she continued ; 
“you must to horse, the country has risen for 
your apprehension.” I turned towards the 
window. The country had indeed risen. 
Nothing was to be seen but gos,soon9 in the 
van, and gossips in the rear, red faces and 
white jackets, gallants in smock frocks, and 
gay damsels in grogram. Bludgeons were 
waving, and torches were flashing, as far as 
the gaze could reach. All tho chivalry of the 
place was arming and chafing, and loading for 
a volley of pebbles and oaths together. 

1 kneeled down and kissed her hand. It 
was tho happiest moment of my life! “ Now,” 
said I, “au revoir, my sweet Margaret,” and 
in a moment I was in the lane. 

“Gentlemen, be pleased to fall back!— - 
farther yet, — a few paces farther! Stalwart 
Kern, in buckskin, be plea.sod to lay down 
your cat-o’ -nine-tails ! — Old knight of tho plush 
jerkin, ground your poker! — So, fair damsel 
with the pitchfork, yon are too pretty for so 
rude an encountor! — Most miraculous Magog, 
with the sledge-hammer, flit! — Sooty Cupid, 
with the link, light mo from Paphos.— Ha! 
tall friend of the barrel-organ, have you turned 
stoti’-officor? Etna and Vesuvius !— wild fire 
and wit! — blimdorlmsses and ste;im! — fly. 
Ha! have 1 not burgundy in my brain, murder < 
in my plot, and a whole train of artillery in 
my coat-poeket.” Uight and left the ranks 
I opened for my egress, and in a few minutes I 
was alone on the road, and whistling "lilli- 
bullero.” 

This was my first folly. I looked at the 
lock of hair often, but I never saw Margaret 
iigain. She has become the wife of a young 
clergyman, and resides with him- oa a small 
living in Staffordshire. I believe she is very 
happy, and I have forgotten the colour of her 
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, iu my flight ? Bianca, gat ■ 


KATIIAlUNFa AND BAPTISTA. 


tamom-, and thij diveraity of moods in. vrhich. tUo hero- 
iiia appoara. The horoino— 

“Katliarino tho omatl 
, AtlUoforamaidotaUtitlcsttiowotaV’ 

Is, ttftor all, miaoliievoHa mthor tlian vicious; but her 
spirit of misolilof and fits of passion earn for hor the re- 
putation of being "an irkBome, brawling soold," “a 
shrew," "a wild cat," and. she is as famous for a scold- 
ing tongue as is her sister, Bianca, for beauteous mod- 
esty. i'he father, Bniitista Miuola, . distressed by the 
ill oohclitlon of liis elder daughter, resolves that uatil 
she has found a liusband, his. youngest sliaU. not wed, 
although many suitors seok her. He thereupon offora 
Kstharino to either of two friends who may be hold 
. enough to win her, Katharine, vexed by tins indignity, 
as slia deems her father’s anxiety to disiwse of her, and 
somewhat envious of her siator’e favour, torments the 
mooit Bianca to confess which of tlie suitors has won 
her heart. She ties her hands, mrd endoavours to oom- 
pol hor to tuveal the lover's name. 

, Mm. Good sister, wrong mo not, nor wrong youraolf, 
To make a bondmaid and a slave of me; 

. That I disdain : but for those other gowds, 

Unbind my hands, I'll pull them off myself. 

Tea, all my raiment, to ray pottioout ; 
dr what you will oqwraand rae will I do. 

So well I know my duty to my elders. 

Jtotfi. Of all thy suitors, here I charge tlioe, tell 
IVhOm thou lovest host : see thou dissemble not. 

iliait, BoUave mo. Bister, of ttll the men alive 
I never yet behold that spooial face 
lyiiioh I oinild fancy more than any other. 

Jfai/i, Minion, thou Uost, Is’t not .Hortensiol 
Mm. If you afreet him, sister, hero I swear 
I’ll plead for yon hiysolf, hut you shall havo him. 

, KatK 0 tliau, belike, you fancy riches more ; 

You wiU have Qromio to keep you fair. 

Mian. Is it for him you do envy mo so? 

Nay then you Jest, and now t well perceive 
You have but Jested with me all this while : 

I prithee, sister Kate, untie my bands. 

Katli,. If that bo jest, then all the rest was so, 

[Sfrites Aer, 


.Bap. Wliy, how now, darnel whence grows this Inso- 

Blanca, stand aside. Boor girl ! she weeps. 

' Go ply thy noodle ; meddle not with her. 

Bor shame, thou hilding' of a devilish spirit, . 

; Why dost thou wrong her tlrat did ne'er wrong theel 
When did she cross thee with a bitter word? . 

Xifth. Her sUenoe flouts me, and I'll he revenged. 

lF(ia aSter Simm. 


Math. What, will you not siiflor mo’' Nay, mm 
She is your treasure, she must Imvo a liushand; 

I must daueo hare-foot on hor wedding-day 
And for your lovo to hor lead upoa in holl.e 


The artist luis selected the foregoing soono 
tlon, imd the positions of tlio fatlior an 
are admirably suggostlvo of their different 


THE TAMIITG OF THE SHREW. ^ 

[Cffiarles liamh, horn in Crown Office Row, Tampio, 
London, 18th February, 1775 ; died at Bdml'nton, 27th 
Docomher, 1884. At the ago of eight ycaiu he was 
placed in the aohool of Christ’s Hospital, where Colo, 
ridge wi» hie oompanhm. On leaving school ho obtained 
a situation in the India House, whora he rotiiainod for 
thirty-six yours, and then retired on a pension. Moan- 
while ho hod onriiod popularity ns a poet, a orllilo, and a 

umo which ho published in (ain,ju«utkm with his frionds 
Coloridgo and Charles Lloyd. Tho first series of the 
famous essays of Elia upiwarod in tho londntl Mapazbu 
IjotwcMi 18211-22; and tho second aeries, hotwoon 1828' 
2.5. Although ho onjoyod the privilogo of frequeut 
communion with tho moat gifted eplrits of his ago, his 
life was a sad one, and ha desorihoa hlinsolf us ‘‘writing 
a playful ossay with tears triohling down hta ohmiks," 
His sister, Mary Anno Lamb, was suldcot to ocoiisional 
attacks of insanity, and iu one of these llts sin) destroyed 
tlio life of hor mother. Clmvlos Liimh Was upiiointod 
lior guardian, and lio faithfully disohargoil tlio trust. 
His aistev survived liim twelve yoim. Ho Siiul iwi im- 
thnsiastio lovo tor his native city ; holiovitig that its 
human tnteroabi prcaontod greater iiliavms tliuii uny tlio 
country could offer ; and all his inspiration and plea- 
eiu'os wore drawn from its iisseolii.tlons,J 

Katharine, the Shrew, was tho oldest daU|j'h- 
ter of Uaptista, a rich gontlenian of .Padua. 
She was a lady of .such an ungovernable spirit 
and fiery temper, such a loud-tongiind «« Id, 
that she was known in Padua by no other name 
than Katharine the Shrew. It seemed very 
unlikely, indeed impoSBible, tliat any gentle- 
man would over bo found wlio would venture 
to marry tliis lady, and therefore Baptista 
wan mueh lilamed for defewing his eoiiseni. to 
many excellent offers that were inadc to hor 
gentle sister Bianea, putting off all Biimca’s 
.suitors with this excuse, that when the eldest 
Bister was fairly off his hands, they should have 
free leave to addres.4 young Bianea. 
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It iiapponed, however, that a gentleman, 
uaiiiecl Petrucio, cimie to Padua purposely to 
look out for a wife, who, nothing discouraged' 
by these reports of Katharine’s temper, and 
hearing alic was rich and handsome, resolved 
upon marrying this famous termagant, and 
taming her into a meek and manageable wife. 
And truly none was so fit to set about this 
herculean labour as Petrucio, whose spirit was 
as high as Katliarine's, and he was a -witty 
and most happy- tempered humorist, .and ■withal 
so wise, and of .such a true judgment, that 
he well know how to feign a passionate and 
furious deportment, ivhen his spirits were so 
ealin that him-self could have laughed merrily 
at his own angry feigning; for his natural 
temper w'as carelosa and easy; the boisterous 
air.s he assumed when ho beoaino the husband 
of Katharine being but in sport, or, more 
properly speaking, affected by his excellent 
discernment as the only means to overcome, in 
her own way, the passionate ways of the furious 
Katharine. 

A courting then Petrucio went to Katharine 
the Shrew; and first of all he applied to Bap- 
tista, her father, for leave to 'woo his gpMtU 
dawjktar Katharine, as Petrneio called her, 
saying archly, that haring heard of her bash- 
ful modesty and mild behaviour, he had come 
from Verona to solicit her love. Her father, 
thougli he wished her married, was forced to 
confess Katharine would ill answer this char- 
acter, it being soon apparent of what manner 
of gentleness she was composed, for her music- 
niaator rushed into the room to complain that 
tlie gentle Katliarine, his pupil, had broken 
his head with her lute, for pre.snming to find 
fault with her perfonnance; which when Pe- 
trucio heard, he .said, “ It is a brave W'ench; I 
love her move than ever, and long to have 
some chat with her;” and. hurrying the old 
gentleman for a positive answer, he said, “ My 
busincs.s is in ha,ste, Signior Baptista, I cannot 
come every day to woo. You knew my father: 
he is (load, and has left me heir to all his lands 
and goods. Tlien tell me, if I get yonr dangh- 
tor's love, what dowry you will give with her.” 
Baptista thought his manner was somewhat ; 
blunt for a lover; but being glad to get Ka- 
tharine married, he answered that he would 
give her twenty thousand crowns for her dowry, 
and half his estate at his de.ath : so this odd 
match was quickly agreed on, and Baptista 
went to apprise his shi-ewish daughter of her 
lover’s addresses, and sent her in to Petrucio 
to listen to his suit. 

In the meantime Petmcio was settling with 
himself the mode of courtship he should pursue; 

von. II. 


and he said, “ I will woo her with some spirit 
when she comes. If she rails at me, why then 
I will tell her she sin^ as .sweetly as a night- 
ingale; and if .she frowns, I will .say she looks 
as clear as roses newly washed with dew. If 
she will not speak a word, I will praise the 
eloquence of her language; and if she bids me 
leave her, I will give her thanks as if .she bid 
me stay with her a w'eek.” Now the stately 
Katliarine entered, and Petrucio first addre.ssed 
her with “ Good morrow', Kate; for that is your 
name, I hear.” Katharine, not liking this 
plain salutotion, said disdainfully, “They call 
me Katharine who do apeak to me.” “ You 
lie,” replied the lover; “for you are called 
plain Kate, and bonny Kate, and sometimes 
Kate the Shrew'; but, Kate, you are the pret- 
tiest Kate in Cbristcndom, and therefore, Kate, 
hearing your mildness praised in every town, 
I am come to woo you for my w'ife. ” 

A strange courtship they made of it; sho in 
loud and augry terms showing him how justly 
she h.ad gained the name of Shrew, while lie 
still praised her sweet and courteous words, till 
at length, hearing her father coming, he said 
(intending to make as quick a w'ooing as po.s- 
svble), “ Sw'cet Katluirhio, let us set this idle 
chat aside, for your father has ooasented that 
you shall be my wife, your doivry is .agreed on, 
and whether you ivill or no, I will marry you.” 

And now Baptista entering, Petrucio told 
him his dsmghtor had receivod him kindly, and 
that she had promised to bo married the next 
Sunday. Tliis h t!i it Iti c 1 saying she 
would ratlier see him hanged on Sunday, and 
reproached her father for wishing to ived her 
to such a mad-cap riifiian as Potnicio. Petrii- 
oio desired her father not to regard iier angry 
words, for they had agreed slie should seem 
reluctant before him, but that when they were 
alone lie had found her veiy fond and loving: 
and he said to her, “ Give me your liand, Kate; 
I will go to Venice to buy j’ou fine apparel 
against our ivedding-day. Provide the feast, 
father, and bid the wedding guests. I will iic 
sure to bring rings, fine array, and ricli clothes, 
that my Katharine may be fine: and kiss me, 
Kate, for ive will lie married on Sunday. ” 

On the Sunday all the iredding guests were 
assembled, bnt they waited long before Petrucio 
came, and Katharine wept for vexation to tliink 
that Petrucio bad only been making a jest of 
her. At last, however, he appeared, but lie 
brought none of the bridal finery he had pro- 
mised Katharine, nor ivas he dressed liimself 
like a bridegroom, but in strange disordered 
attire, as if ho meant to make a sport of the 
serions bnriness he came about; and his ser- 
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Taut, arid the very horses on which they rode, 
were in like manner in mean and fantastic 
fasliioii habited. 

Peti'ueio could not be persuaded to change 
his dress; he said ICatliarine was to be married 
to him, and not to his clothes; and finding it 
wii-s in vain to argue ndth him, to the church 
they went; he still behaving in the same mad 
way, for when the priest iisked Petmelo if 
Katharine should be his wife, he swore so loud 
that she should, that, all amazed, the priast 
let fall hia book, and as he stooped to take it 
npi, this mittl-brained bridogruom gave him 
sucli a cuff that down fell the priest and hia 
hook again. And all the while they were 
being married ho stamped and swore so tliat 
the high-spirited Katharine trembled and shook 
with fear. After the ceremony was over, while 
they were yet in the church, he called for 
and drank a loud health to the company, and 
threw a sop which was at the bottom of the 
gla-ss full in the sexton’s face, giving no other 
reason for this strange act than tiiat the sex- 
ton's beard grew thin and hnngerly, and seemed 
to ask the sop as he was drinking. Never mu-c 
WHS there such a mad marriage ; but Petvucio 
did but put this wildness on, the bettor to suc- 
ceed in the plot he had formed to tame his 
shrewish wife. 

Paptista had providml a sumptuous marriage 
feast; but, when they returned from church, 
Potruoio, taking Iiold of Katharine, declared 
his intention of carrying his wife home instant- 
ly; and no remonstrance of his father-in-law, 
or angry words of the enraged Katharine, could 
make him change his purpose; lie claimed a 
husband's right to disivose of his wife as he 
pleased, and away he hm-ried Katharine off: 
he seeming so daring and resolute that no one 
dared attempt to stop him. 

Petrueio mounted his wife upon a raiseraldo 
horse, lean and lank, which he had picked 
out for the purpose, and liimsclf and hia ser- 
vant no better mounted; they journeyed on 
through rough and miry ways, and ever when 
this horse of Katliarino’s stumlilcd, ho would 
Sturm and swear at the poor jaded beast, who 
could scarce crawl under his burden, as if ho 
were the most pas-sionate man alive. 

At length after a weary journey, during 
which Kiitliiirino had heard notlnug but the 
, wild ravings of Petrueio at the servant and 
the hovae.s, they arrived at hia house. Petrueio 
welcomed her kindly to her home; hut he re- 
! solved she should havo neither rest nor food 
that night. The tables were spread, and sup- 
per soon served; but Petrueio, pretending to 
Cud fault with every dish, threw the meat. 


about the floor, and ordered the servants to 
remove it away; and all this he did, as lie .said, 
in love for his Katharine, tliat she might not 
eat meat that was not well dressod. And wlicn 
Katharine, weary and supporloss, retired to 
i-est, he found the same fault with tlie bod, 
throwing the pillows and liod-clothos about the 
room, BO that she was forced to sit down in a 
chair, where, if she chanced to drop asleep, sho 
woa presently awakened by tlic loud voice of 
her hu.sband, storming at the servants for tlio 
ili-making of his wife's bridal-bed. 

The next day Petrueio pursued the same 
course, still speaking kind words to Katliariiie, 
but when she attempted to eat, finding fault 
with everything that was set before her, throw- , 
ing the breakfast on the floor as he had done the 
supper; and Katliarine, tlie haughty Katharine, 

; was fain to beg the servants would bring her 
; secretly a morsel of food; but they being in- 
' strnetod by Petrueio, replied, they dare not 
give her anything unknown to their master. 
“All,” said sho, “did ho marry mo to iaimsh 
mo? Beggars that come to my father's door 
have food given them; but I, who never know 
what it was to entreat for luiytliing, am starved 
for want of food, giddy for want of sleep, with 
oatlis kept waking, and with brawling fed ; and 
that which vexes mo more tlian all, lie does it 
I under tlic name of perfect lovo, protending 
' that if 1 sleep or eat, it were present dentil to 
me.” Here her soliloquy was Interrupted by 
the entrance of Petrudo! ho, not incaning sho 
should be quite storvod, had Imniglit hor a 
small portion of meat, and lie said to her, 

“ How fares my sweet Kate? Here, love, you 
sec how diligent I am, I have drcssotl yoiw 
moat myself. I am sure this kindness iiiorits 
thanks. What, not a word? Nay, then, you 
love not tlie moat, and nil the pains I liavo 
taken is to no purpose. ” Ho then ordered, the 
servant to take tlie disli away. JJ.vtreme liiiii- 
gor, wliich had abated the pride of Katharine, 
made her say, though angered to the lioart, 

“ I pray you let it stand.” But tliis was not 
all Petrueio intended to bring hor to, and he 
replied, “The poorest service is repaid wdth 
thanks, and so shall inino bofure you touch the 
moat.” On this Katluu'ino brought out a re- 
luctant “ I thank you, bU'.” And now ho suf- 
fered her to make a slondor meal, saying, 
“Much good may it do your gentle heart, 
Kate; cat apaeci And now, my honey love, 
we will return to your father's lioiiso, and rovol 
it as bravely as the bust, witli silken coats and 
caps, and golden rings, with nifls and scarfs 
and fans and double ebango of finery;” and 
to make her believe ho really intended to give 
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her tlieao gay things, lie called in a tailor and 
fi haberdasher, who brought some new clothes 
lie had ordered for her, and then giving her 
idate to the servant to take away before she 
had half satisfied her hunger, he said, “ What, 
liave you dined?" The haberdasher pre- 
sented a cap, saying, " Here is tlie cap j'our 
worship bespoke;” on which Petrucio began to 
storm afresh, saying, the cap was mouided on 
a porringer, and that it was no bigger than a 
cockle or walmit shell, desiring the haberdasher 
to take it away and make a bigger. Katharine 
said, " I will have this; all gentlewomen wear 
such ciip.s as these," “ When yon ai-o gentle," 
replied Petrucio, “you .shall have one too, and 
not till then.” The meat Katharine had eaten 
had a little revived her fallen spirits, and she 
iaid, " Why, sir, I trust I may have leave to 
apeak, and speak I will: I am no child, no 
babe; your betters have endured to hear me 
say my mind; and if you cannot, you had 
better stop your ears." Petrucio would not 
hear these angry words, for he had -happily 
discovered a better tvay of managing his wife 
than keeping up a jangling argument with 
her; therefore his answer was, "Why, you say 
true; it is a paltry cap, and I love you for not 
liking it.” " Love me, or love me not," said 
Katharine, " I like the cap, and I will have 
this cap or none. " " You say you wish to see 
the gown,” said Petrucio, still affecting to 
misunderstand her. The tailor then came 
forward, and showed her a fine gown he had 
made for her. Petrucio, whose intent was 
that she should have neither cap nor gown, 
found as much fault with that, “0 mercy. 
Heaven!” said he, "what stuff is here! What, 
do you call this a sleeve? it is like a deml- 
cannon, carved up and down like an apple 
tart.” The tailor said, “ You bid me make it 
according to, the fashion of the times;” and 
Katliarino said she never .saw a better fashioned 
gown, This was enough for Petrucio, and 
privately desiring these people might be paid 
for their good.s, and excuses made to them for 
the seemingly strange treatment he bestowed 
upon them, he with fierce words and furions 
gestures drove the tailor and the liaberdusher 
out of tlic room; and tlion, turning to Kathar- 
ine, lie said, '‘Well, come, my Kate, we will 
go to your fatliei-’s even in these mean gar- 
ments we now weal-.” .And then he ordered 
his horses, : iiflinuing they should reach Bap- 
tista'a house by dinner-time, for tliat it vs'-as 
but seven o'clock. Now it was not early morn- 
ing, but the very middle of the day, wlien he 
spoke this; therefore Katharine ventured to 
s.ay, though modestly, being almost overcome 


by the vehemence of his manner, “I dare 
assure you, sir, it is two o’clock, and will be 
.suijper-time before we get there.” But Pe- 
trucio meant that she should bo so completely 
.subdued, that she should assent to everything 
ho said, before he earned her to her father; and 
therefore, as if he wore lord even of the sun, 
!ind could command the hours, he said it should 
be what time he pleased to have it, before 
beset forward; "For,” said ho, "whatever I 
say or do, yon still are crossing it. I -n'lll not 
go to-day, and when I go it shall be what 
o’clock I say it is.” Another day Katharine 
was forced to practise her newly found obed- 
ience; and not till he had brought her proud 
spirit to such a perfect subjection that she 
dared not remember there was such a word as 
contradiction, would Petrucio allow her to go 
to her father’s house: and even while tiiey were 
upon their journey thither, she was in danger 
of being turned hack again, only because she 
happened to hint it was the sun, when he af- 
firmed the moon shone brightly at noonday. 
"Now, by my mother’s son,” said ho, "and 
that is myself, it shall be the moon, or stai-s, 
or what I list, before I journey to your father’s 
house.” He then made as if ho were going 
buck again; but Katharine, no longer Katherine 
the Shrew, hut the obedient wife, said, " Let 
us go forw-ard, I pray, now wo have come so 
fur, and it shall be the sun, or moon, or what 
yon please; and if you please to call it a rush 
candle henceforth, I vow it shall be so for mo.” 
This he was resolved to pwve, therefore he said 
agsiiu, “ I say, It is the moon.” “ I know it 
is the moon,” replied Katharine. "You lie, 
it is tlio blessed sun,” said Petrucio. " Then 
it is the blessed sun,” replied Katharine ; "but 
sun it is not, when you say it is not. Wliat 
you will have it named, even so it is, and so 
it ever shall be for Katliarine.” Now then he 
suffered her to proceed on her journey, but 
furtlier to try if tliis yielding humour would 
I last, ho addressed an old gentieinaii they met 
on the road as if he had been a young woman, 
saying to him, " Good morrow, gentle mis- 
tress;” and asked Katliarine if she had over 
beheld a fairer gentlewoman, praising the red 
and white of the old man’s cheeks, and com- 
paring his eyes to two hriglit stars: and again 
he addressed him, saying, " Fair lovely maid, 
once more good day to you!” and said to Ids 
wife, “ Sweet Kate, embrace her forlier beauty’s 
sake.” The now eompletely vanquished Ka- 
lliarine quickly adopted her husband’s opinion, 
and made her speech in like sort to the old 
gentleman, saying to liim, "Young budding 
virgin, you are fair, and fresh, and sweet: 
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ivhither are you going, ami wliere is your 
dwelling ? Happy are the parents of so fair a 
eliild. ” Why, how nowy Kate?" said Pctrueio, 
"I hope you are not mad. This is a inan, 
old and wrinkled, faded and withered, and not 
a maiden, us you say lio is.” On this Kathar- 
iue said, “ Pardon me, old gcntlcniau, the sun 
has so dazzled my eyes, that everything I look 
on soemeth green. Now I perceive you are a 
reverend fatlior: I hope you will pardon mo 
for my sad mistake.” “lio, good old grand- 
.sire,” said Potmeio, "and toll us whitdi way 
you are travelling. We shall he glad of your 
good company, if yon iwe going- our . way.” 
The old gentleman replied, “ Fair sir, and you 
my merry mistress, your strange encounter has 
much amazed mo. My name is Vincentio, 
and I am going to visit a son of mine who 
lives at Padua. " Then Petriieio knew tlie oh) 
gentleman to be the father of Liieentio, a young 
gentleman who was to he married to Baptista’s 
younger daughter, Bianca, and ho made Vin- 
eontio very happy by telling him the ricli mar- 
riage his son wa.s about to make; and tlicy all 
journeyed on pleasantly together till they came 
to Baptista’s house, wlicre tl>ere was a largo 
eonipany assembled to ccichrato the wedding 
of Bianca and Lucentio, Baptista having wil- 
lingly eonsented to the marriage of Bianca 
when lie liad got Katharine oif his hands. 

When they entered, Baptista welcomed tliem 
to the wedding feast, and tliere was present 
, also another newly-niarried pair. 

Luocutlo, Bianca's husband, and Uortensio, 
the other now-married man, could not forlmar 
sly jests, whicli seemed to hint at the shrewish 
dlspo.sition of Petriicio's wife, and tlie.se fond 
bridegrooms seemed liigldy pleased with tlie 
mild tempers of the ladies they had clnwen, 
laughing at Petrueio for his Ie.ss fortunate 
elioice. Petrueio took little notice of tlieir 
jokes till the ladies were retired after dinner, ami 
tliou he perceived Baptista himself joined in 
the laugh against liim: for wlion Petrueio af- 
firmed that his wife would prove more oliedient 
than theirs, thofatlierof ICatliarinesaid, "Now, 
ill good sadness, son Petrueio, I fear you have 
got the veriest slirow of all.” "Well,” said 
Petrueio, "I say no, and therefore for assnr- 
imee that I speak the truth, let us cacii one 
send for his wife, and ho who.so wife is most 
obedient to come at first when she is sent for, 
shall win a wager which we will propose.” To 
j this the other two husbands willingly consented, 
for they wore qiiile confident that their gentle 
wives would prove more obedient than, the 
headstrong Katharine; and they proposed a 
i iWager, of , twenty crowns, but Petrueio merrily 


said, he would lay as much as that upon his 
hawk or hound, lint twenty time.s us niiudi 
upon his wife. Lneentio and Ilorteiisio riii.scd 
the wager to a hniidred ci'owii.s, and Ijiiceiitio 
first sent his servant to ilcKire Bianca would 
come to him. But the .servant ref.nriied ami 
said, " Sir, my mistress scuds you word slie Is 
busy and cannot come." " How," said Potm- 
cio, “does .she say slie is luisy and ciuniot 
come? Is tliat an answer for a wil'c?” Tlicn 
they laughed at iiim, and said, il. would lie 
well if Katliarine did not send iiitn a worse 
answer. And now it was Hortensio’s turn, to 
send for his wife; and lie said to lii.s servant, 
"Go, and cutreiit my wife to come tome." 
“ Oh, ho ! entreat her ! ” said Petrueio. “ N ay, 
then, she needs must come.” " I am afraid, 
sir,” said Uortensio, "yonr wife will not be 
entreated.” But presently this civil liiusliand 
looked a little blank wiieii the servant returned 
without his mistress; and lie said to him, "How 
now! WJioro is my wife?" " Sir," said the 
servant, “my niiHtrc,s» says you have some 
goodly jest in Iiaud, and tliorofore slie will 
not come. Slie bids yon come to Iior. ” “ W or, -to 
and worse!" said Petrueio; and then lie sent 
lii,s servant, saying, " Birrali, go to your niis- 
trcs.s, and tell her I command lier to come to 
mo.” The company had scarcely time to tliiiik 
slie would not obey tliis summons, wlieii Bap- 
tista, all in amaze, exclaimed, " Now, iiy my 
liollidiim, liero comes Katliiiriiiol” and .slie en- 
tered, .saying meekly to Petrueio, " Wliat i.s 
your will, sir, that, you semi ftir mo?” "Where 
is yonr sister ami .Ilortcimio’s wife?" said lie. 
Katliarhio replied, "Tliey sit conferring liy 
tlio parlour fire." “ Uo, feteli them liitlior!" 
said Potrneio. Away went Kutliiirino witliimt 
reply to perform lior liusliand's eommaud, 
" l-Icro is a wonder," said .Lm,:entio, "if you 
talk of a wonder.” "And so it i.s,” said llur- 
tensio; “I marvel what it liodo.s,” "Marry, 
peace it bodes," said Petrueio, “and love, and 
(]uiet life, and rigiit supremacy; ami to be 
Hluu't, everything that is sweet ami happy.” 
Katiiarine's fatlicr, ovorjojnui to see tliis rol'or- 
ination in his daughter, said, " .Now, fair befall 
thee, son Petrueio! you liave won the wager, 
and I will add another twenty tlious.iud crowns 
to her dowry, as if slie were amitlinr daughter, 
for she is ctuiiiged as if she liad never lieeii.” 
"Nay," said Petrueio, “I will win the wager 
better yet, and show more signs of licv new- 
built virtue and obedience." Katliarine now 
entering with tlie two indies, lie continued, 
" See where she comes and brings your froward 
wives as prisoners to her womanly perauasum. 
i Katharine, that cap of yours does not become 
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j'ou; off with that baiible,. and throw it uhdei' I 
foot.” Katharine in.stantly took off her cap, 
and threw it down, "Lord!” said Horteusio's 
wife, “may I never have a cause to sigh till I 
am brought to such a silly pas.s! ” And Bianca, 
■she too said, " Pie, what foolish duty call you 
this?” On this Biauca’.s husband said to | 
her, " I wish your duty w'ere as foolish too! 
The wisdom of your duty, fair Bianca, has 
cost me a hundred erow'us since dinner-time.” 
“The more fool yon,” said Bianca, “forlay- 
ing on my duty.” “ Katharine,” said Petm- 
cio, “ I charge you tell these headstrong wo- 
men what duty they owe their lords and hus- 
biuids. ” Aud to the wonder of all present, the 
reformed shrewish lady spoke as elofiuently in 
praise of the ivifelike duty of obedience, as she 
luid practised it implicitly in a ready submis- 
sion to Petrucio’s will. And Katharine once ! 
more became famous in Padua, not as hereto- 
fore as Katharine the Shrew, but . as Katharine 
the most obedient and duteous wife in Padua. I 


THE SHEEP AND THE GOAT.i 

The thousand streets of London gray 
Bopel all country sights; 

But bar not winds upon their way, 

Nor quench the scent of new-mown hay 
In depth of summer nights. 

And here and tliere an open spot, 

Still bare to light and dark, 

With grass receives the wanderer hot; 
Tiiore trees are growing, houses not— 
They call the place a park. 

Soft oretituves, with ungentle guides, 
God’s sheep from hill and plain, 

Flow thitherward in fitful tides, 

There weary lie on woolly sides, 

Or crop the grass amain. 

And from dark allej', yard, and den. 

In ragged skirts and coats. 

Troop hither tiny sous of men. 

Wild things, untaught of word or pen — 
The little human goats. 

In Regent’s Park one cloudless day, 

An overdriven sheep, 

Arrived from long and dusty way, 
Throbbing with thirst and hotness lay, 

A panting woollen heap. 
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But help is nearer than wo know 
For ilia of every name : 

Bagged enough to scare the crow. 

But with a heart to pity woe, 

A quick-eyed urchin came. 

Little ho knew of field or fold. 

Yet knew wliat ailed; Ins cap 

Was ready cup fur water cold; 

Thongh nuripleil, stained, and very old, 

Its rents were sum, 11— gimd-hap ! 

Shaping the rim and erowii lie went, 

'Till crown froar riiu was deep. 

The water gushed from pore ami rent; 

Before he came one half was spent— • 

The other saved the sheep. 

O little goat, born, bred in ill, 
trnwushed, half-fed, unshorn ! 

Thou to the sheep from breezy hill 

Wast bishop, pastor, what you will^ 

In London dry and lorn, 

And lot priests say the thing they please, 
Jly liope, though very dim, 

Tliiiiks ho will say who always sees, 

III doing it to one of these 
'I'liou diilst it unto him. 

GeOHGB MAODONSiD. 


SONG OF THE FLOWEE-GIELS. 

I'KOM THF. SECOND r.AIir OE GOEME'S “ FAUST, 

Girls of Flm-enco, come wo in 
To your Gei-man Oourt so bright; 

Your sweet praises all to win. 

We have decked us out to-night. 

Flowery wreath and flowaiy spray 
On brown looks wo lightly show; 

Hero alike their parts must play— 

Silken thread and silken how. 

Sleritorious work we know 
Of some praise is well secure; 

Flowers we bring that by art’s glow 
All the varied year endure. 

By its colour each bit took 
What was its symmetric place; 

Pleasing is the whole in look, 

Thongh the parts have not your grace. 

Pretty are wo, fair of feature. 

Garden girls, with lightsome heart; 

The deepest that’s in woman-nature 
Is so very like to art. 


COirSIIT MART. 

About four years ago, passing a few days 
witli tliB liiglily educated daughters uf some 
friends in this neighbourhood, I found domes- 
tieatod in Uie family a young lady, whom. I 
shall call, as they called her, Cousin Mary. 
Sho was about eighteen, not beautiful perhaps, 
hut lovely certainly to the fullest extent of 
that loveliest rvord— as fresh as a rose; as fair 
as a lily ; with lips like winter berries— dimpled, 
siniling lips; and eyes of which nobody could 
toll the colour, they danced so incessantly in 
their own gay light. Her figure was tall, 
loundj and slender; exquisitely well proper 
tioned it must have been, for in all attitudes 
(and in her iunocont gaiety she was scai-cely 
ever two minutes in the same) she was grace 
itself. Sho was, in short, the very picture of 
youth, health, and happiness. No one could 
see lier without being prepossessed in her 
favour. I took a fancy to her tlio moment 
she entered the room; and it increa.sed every 
hour in spite of, or ratlier perliaps for, cer- 
tain deficiencies, winch caused poor (iousiii 
Mary to bo iiold exceedingly clicap liy licr 
aecoinplishod relatives. 

Slie was the youiigo.Ht daughter of an olliccr 
of rank, doart long ago; and liis sickly widow 
. having lost by deatli — or that other death, mar- 
riage — all her children hut this, could not, 
fi'oni very fondness, resolve to part witli lier 
darling for the purpose of acquiring tho com- 
monest instruction. Sho talked of it, indeed, 
now and then, but slio only talked; so that, 
in this ago of universal education. Marv (j, at 
eighteen oxliibltod tlio extraordinary phciio- 
motion of a young woman of high family, wluwo 
acquirements were limited to reading, writing, 
needle-work, and the flmt rules of arithmetic. 
Tile effect of this let-alone system, comhined 
with a careful seclusion from all improper so- 
ciety, .and a porfeet liberty in her country rani- 
ble.s, acting upon a mind of groat power and 
, activity, was the very reverse of what might 
liavo lieon predicted. It iiad produced not 
: merely a delightful freshness and originality 
of manner and character, a piquant ignorance 
of tlioso things of which one is tired to death, 

: . but knowledge — positive, accurate, and various 
. knowledge. Slie was, to be sure, wholly 
unaccomplished; knew nothing of quadrilles, 
i her every motion was dancing; nor a 

' ^ note of music, though she used to warble like 

f a bird sweet snatches uf old songs, us she 
' ‘aWpped up and down the house; nor of paint- 
ing; except as her taste liad been formed by a 


minute acquaintance with nature into an in- 
tense feeling of art. Sho iiad tliat real extra 
sense, an. eye for colour, too, as well as an oar 
for music. Not one in twenty — not one in a 
hundred of our sketching and cojiyiiig ladies 
could love and aiipreciate a picture whore there 
was colour and mind, a picture liy Ulaiide, or 
by our English Claudes Wilson and llofflaiul, 
as she could — for slie loved landscape best, 
because she understood it best. — it was a por- 
trait of which she knew tho original. Tliuu 
her needle was in her hands almost a pencil, 
r never knew such an embroidross--slu! would 
sit ‘'printing her thoughts on lawn,” till the 
delicate creation vied with the snowy tracery., 
the fantastic carving of hoar-frost, the richness 
of Gothic architecture, or of tliat which so much 
roaomblcs it, the luxuriant fancy of old point- 
lace. That wa.s her only accomplishment, and 
a rare artist she was — innslin and net were her 
canvas. Sho had no French either, not a 
word; no Italian; but then her .Buglisli was 
racy, unhackneyed, proper, to tho thought tii a 
degree tlnat only original thinking could give, 
Sho hail not much reading, except of tho liililo 
and Slmk.spearo, and Riclmrdwm’s novels, in 
whicli she was learned; Init then lier powers of 
observation wore sharpened and quickened in 
a very unusual degree by tho leisure and oppor- 
tunity lUibrilcd for their development, at a time 
of life when they are most acute. She Imd 
nothing to distract her mind. Her attention 
was always awake and iilivo.- Slio was .an ox- 
ccllcut and curious uatiiralisl, movoly beciuisa 
slio Imd .gone into the fields with her eyos open; 
and knew all tho details of rural miiuiigomcnt, 
domestic or iig'riciiltunil, ns well as tho peculiar 
liahits and modes of tliinking of the ponsaiilry, 
simply hccauso she hud lived in lliu country, 

I and made use of her cc rs. Thou she was I'an- 
eifnl, reoelteetive, new; drew lior bniigos from 
the real ohjeets, not IVoiu their .sliadows in 
books. In short, to listen to her and tho 
young ladies iier companions, who, aceoni- 
plishcd to tlio lieight, had trodden tho edu- 
cation mill till tliey all moved in one stcqi, 
had test sense in sound, and ideas in words, 
was enough to make us turn masloiu and 
governesses out of doors, and leave our daugli- 
tcra and grand-dauglitors to Mrs. C.’s system 
of non-instruction. I should have liked to 
meet with another specimen, just to ascurtain 
whether the peeuliar chiinn and lulvantago 
arose from the quick and active mind of this 
fair Ignorant, or was really tho natural and 
inevitable ro.sult of tho training; Init, alas! 
to find more than one unaccomplisliod young 
lad's in this aceoiaplished age is not to bo 
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hoped for. So I admired .ind envied; and 
her fair kinswomen pitied and scorned, and 
tried to teach; and Mary, never made for a 
learner, and as full of animal spirits as a school- 
boy in the holidays, sang, and laughed, and 
skipped about from morning to night. 

It must be confessed, as a counterbalance to 
her other perfections, that the dear Cousin Mary 
was, as far as great natural modesty and an 
occasional touch of sliyiiess would let her, the 
least in the world of a romp! She loved to 
toss about children, to jump over stiles, to 
scramble through hedges, to climb trees; and 
some of her knowledge of plants and birds may 
certainly have arisen from her delight in these 
boyish amusements. And which of us has 
not found that the strongest, the healthiest, 
and most flourishing acquirement has arisen 
from pleasure or accident; has been in a manner 
self-sown, like an oak of the forest? Oh she 
was a sad romp I as skittish as a wild colt, as 
nnoertain as a butterfly, as nncatohable as a 
swallow I But her great pevKonal beauty, the 
charm, grace, and lightne.ss of her movements, 
and, above all, iier evident innocence of heart, 
were bribes to indulgence which no one could 
withstand. I never heard her blamed by any 
human being. The perfect unrestraint of her 
attitudes, and the exquisite symmetry of her 
form, would have rendered lier an invaluable 
study for a painter. Her daily doing.s would 
have formed a series of pictures. I have soon 
her scudding through a shallow rivulet, with 
her petticoats caught up just a little .above the 
ankle, like a young Diana, and a bounding, 
skimming, enjoying motion, as if native to 
the element, wliich might have become a Naiad. 
I have seen her on tlio topmost 'round of a 
ladder, with one foot on the «oof of a house, 
flinging down the grapes that no one else had 
nerve enough to reach, laughing, and garland- 
ed, .and crowned with vine-leaves, like a Bac- 
chante. But the prettiest combination of cir- 
cumstances under wliich I ever saw her, was 
driving a donkey-cart up a hill one sunny 
windy day in September. It was a gay party 
of young women, Bumo walking, some in open 
carriages of dift'eront descriptions, bent to see 
a celebrated pro.speet from a hill called the 
Eidges. The ascent was by a steep, narrow 
lane, cut deeply between sand-banks, crowned 
with high, featliery hedges. The road and its 
picturesque hanks lay bathed in the golden 
sunshine, whilst the autumnal sky, intensely 
blue, appeared at the top as through an arch. 
The hill was so steep tliat we had all dismount- 
ed; and left our dilferent vehicles in charge of 
the servants below; but Mary, to whom, as 


incomparably the best charioteer, the Conduct 
of a certain nondescript machine, a sort of 
donkey curricle, had fallen, determined to 
drive a delicate little girl, who w,as afraid of 
the walk, to the top of the emincuee. She 
jumped out for the pui-posc, and we followed, 
watching and admiring her as she won her 
way up the hill, now tugging at the tioiikeys 
in front, with her bright face towards them 
and us, and springing along liackwards — now 
pushing the chaise from behind — now miming 
by the side of her steeds, patting and caressing 
them— now soothing the half-frightened child 
— now laughing, nodding, and sliaking lier 
little whip at us — darting about like some 
winged creatm-e — till at last she stopped at the 
top of the ascent, and stood for a moment on 
the summit, her straw bonnet blown back, and 
held on only by the strings; her brown liair 
playing on the wind in long natural ringlets; 
her complexion becoming every moment more 
splendid from exertion, redder and whiter; 
her eye* and her smile brightening and dimp- 
ling; her figure in its simple white gown, 
strongly relieved by the deep blue sky, and 
lier whole form seeming to dilate before our 
eyes. There she stood under the areh formed 
by two meeting elms, a Hebe, a Psyche, a per- 
fect goddess of youth and joy. The Eidges are 
very fine things altogether, espeeially the part 
to which we were bound, a turfy breezy spot, 
sinking down abruptly like a rook into a wild 
foreground of heath and forest, with n mag- 
nificent command of distant objects ; — hut we 
saw nothing tliat day like the figure on the 
top of the hill. 

After this I lost sight of her for a long time. 
She was called suddenly home by the dangerous 
illness of her mother, who, after languishing 
for some months, died ; and Mary went to live 
with a sister much older than herself, and 
richly married in a manufacturing town, wlicro 
she languLsIied in .smoke, confinement, depend- 
ence, and display (for her sister was a match- 
making lady, a mancuuvrer), for about a twelve- 
month. She thou left her house and went into 
Wales — as a governess! Imagine the aston- 
j mhment caused by this intelligence amongst 
i us all; for I myself, though admiring the uii- 
1 taught damsel almost as much as I loved her, 

I should certainly never have dreamed of her as 
i a teacher. However, she remained in tlie ricli 
I baronet's family where she had commenced her 
1 vocation. They liked her apparently,— there 
I she was; and again nothing was heard of her 
for many months, until, happening to c,all on 
the friends at whose house I had originally 
met her, I espied her fair blooming face, a rose 
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amongst roses, at the drawing-room window, 
and instantly with the speed of light wiw met 
and embraced by her at the hall-door. . 

There iras not the slightest perceptible dif- | 
ferenee in her deportment. She still bounded 
like a fawn, and laughed and clapped her 
hands like an iiil'ant. She was not a day oldei’, 
or graver, or wiaor, since we parted. Her irost 
of tutore.sa had at least done her no harm, 
whatever might have been the case with her 
pupils. The more I looked at her the more 
I wondered; and after onr mutual expressions 
of pleasure had a little subsided, I conld not 
resist the temptation of saying — “So yon are 
really a governess? ” "Yes.” “Andyoueon- 
tiftuo in the same family?” "Yes.” “And 
you like your post?” “0 yea! yes!” "But, 
my dear Mary, what conld induce yon to go?” 
"Why, they wanted a governess, so I went.” 
“But what could induce them to keep you?" 
The perfeet gravity and earnestness with which 
this question was p>it set her laughing, and 
the laugh was echoed hack from a group at the 
end of the room, which I had not before noticed 
— an elegant man in the prime of life .showing 
a portfolio of rare prints to a lino girl of twelve, 
and a rosy hoy of seven, evidently his fliildron. 

" Why did they keep me? Ask Ihom,” replied 
Mary, turning towards them with an arch 
smile, ” We kept her to teach her ourselves,'’ 
Said the young lady. “Wckept her to play 
uidcket with ns,” said her brother. “We 
kept her to marry,” .said the gentleman, ad- 
vancing gaily to shake hands with me. ■ “ She 
was a had governess, perhaps; hut she is an 
excellent wifo~tlnit is her tnic vocation.” 
And BO it is. She is, indeed, an excellent 
wife; and lussnredly a mo.st fortunate one. 1 
never saw happiness so sparkling or bo glow- 
ing; never saw such devotion to a bride, or 
such fondness for a atep-mothor, as Sir W. S. 
and his lovely children show to the sweet 


SOEG. 

Tell mo, maidon— maiden dear I 
Toll me >vliat la love? 

In tliy l>rown eyoa shining okiit; 

On thy lips, 0 maiden dear. 

Con 1 see it move? 

It is two hearts, two hearts tine, 

Two hearts with ono heat; 

Two souls eliining, sighing through 
Miisiuid eyes of morning dew, . 

With one wish between the two, 
Amlthatwiehtoroset. 

Isa Cnaio-Ksox. 


KRAL MOITIINRES. 

[Rev. George Crahha, iKirii in Aldbormigh, Suffolk, 
24th December, ITfil ; died iu Trowbi'idgo, ,')il Fohnmry, 
1S.'!2. Hie parents wore in Imiuhlo eimumBtaiioo.-i, Imt, 
they managed to afford their son ii gooil niliieal-ion. lie 

sion ha determined to try his fortiino iii litoiatnve. With 
a fow pounds, which he hud horniwuil, ho worlmd his 
way on board aeloop to hoiidou. The aou/ulult: mis 
published in 1?80, lint the Ijuoltsollur failed, and Ciaililie 
gained nothing from tho work. After enduring much 
distress he wvoWto Edmund Bniku, wlio at unco aiiimtel 
him generoiB lielp and enccmragauiunt, Bmku’n inflii- 
eneo. secured tho publication by Dodsley of 2Vi« IHmirii 
and Hus Village, and by his advice Criihliti entorod the 
Churoli, and was ultimately (ISW) appointed voctorof 
Trowbridge, Wiltahira. TIk ffewsptt/>tr appe.'vvod iu 
1785 ; The Parish llegister. Sir JEmtnee (frei/, and various 
short poems, in 1807. In ISIO Mr. Murray gave him 
for bis Tales of the Hull, and tho remaining copyright 
of his previous works. £3000, Tho most pvoiuinont. 
ohnraetBvistlca of his [wetry are siiuplioity and faithiUl 
I description of men and niituro. Byron in the llunh 
I say’s ho was, “Though nature's atoriiest painter, yet 
the best.”} 

Yea! there are I’oal Moimioi'B— I have Been 
A fair sail girl, mild, suffering, and aerune; 
Attention, through tho day, bar ihitiuu elaini’d, 
Ami to he useful as resign’d she aim’d; 

Neatly she dress’d, nor vainly seem’d t’ oxiioct 
Pity for grief, or pardon for nogleot; 

Blit when hor wearied parents sunk to sli!0[i, 

She sought her place to meditate and weep; 

T'lion to her mind was all tho past liisphiy’d, 

That faithful Memory brings to .Sorrow’s iiiil ) 
For tbeu she tlionghi on ono rogrottod youth, 
Hor tender trust, and his mupiestioii'd trukli; 

In ov’ry jilaoe she wander’d, whore they’d been, 
And sadly-saoreil held the yiarting scone 
■Where lust for he took his leave ; -that jilaoo 
lYith double interest would she nightly trace. 


I Happy ho sail’d, and great tlie care she took, 
That ho should softly sleep and smartly look: 

I Wliite was his better linen, and his oheok 
Was made more trim than any on the diick; 

And every enmfort men at sea can know, 

Was hers to buy, to make, and to bestow : 

For he to Greenland sail’d, and m«eh she told, 
How he should guard against the olinmto’s uohl; 
Yet saw not danger; dangers he’d withstood, 
Nor could she trace the fever in his blood : 

His messmates Smiled at flushings iu his cheek, 
And he too smiled, but seldom would he speak; 
For now he found tho danger, felt tho pain, 
With grievous symptoms ho otiiild not explain. 

Ho call’d his friend, and prefaced with a sigh 
A lover’s message— “Thomas, 1 must die ! 
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■Would I oovdd 360 my Sally, aud could rest 
My thvobbiiig tumidea ou her faithful byeast, . 
Aad giiaiug go !— If not, this trifle take. 

And any. till death I wore it for her sake ; . 

Yes! I must die— blow on, sweet breeze, blow 

Give me one look before my life be gone. 

Oil! give me that! .and let me not despair,— 
One lust fond look !— and now repeat the prayer.” 

He had hia wish, had more : I will not paint 
The lovers’ meeting: she beheld him faint — 
With tender fears, she took a nearer view. 

Her terrors doubling as her hopes withdrew; 

He tried to smile; and, half succeeding, said, 
“Y’es ! I must die”— and hope for ever fled. 

Still long she nursed him; tender thoughts 
meantime 

lYere interchanged, and hopes and views sublime. 
To her he came to die, and every day 
She took some portion of the dread away; 

IVitli him she pray’d, to him his Bible read, 
Soothed the taint heart, and held thoachiug head. 
She came with smiles the hour of pain to cheer ; 
Apart aha sigh’d; idoiie she shed the tour; 

Then, as if breaking from a cloud, she gave 
Fresh light, and gilt the prospect of the grave. 

One day he lighter seem’d, and they forgot 
The care, the dread, the angnish of their lot; 
Tliey spoke with cheerfuln03S,arid3eem’dtothink, 
Yet said not so- “Perhaps ho will not sink.” 

A sudden brightness in his look appear’d, 

A sudden vigour in his voice was heard;— 

She had been reading iu the Book of Prayer, 
And led him forth, and placed him in hia chair. 
Lively ho seem’d, and spoke of all he knew. 

The friendly many, anil the favourite few; 

Nor oiiB that day did ho to mind recall, 

But she has treasured, and she loves them all; 
■When in her way, she meets them, they appear 
Peculiar people— death has made them dear. 

He named his friend, but then his hand she 

And fondly whisper’d, “Tlwu must go to rest.” 
“I go,” ho said; but, as ho spoke, she foxind 
His liaiid more eold, and flu tteriiig was the sound; 
Then gazed affrightan’d; but she caught a last, 
A dying look of love, and all was past!— 

She placed a decent stone bis grave above, 

N eatly engraved — .an offering of her love ; 

For that she wrought, for that forsook her bed. 
Awake alike to duty and the dead; 

She would have grieved had friends presumed 

The least assistance— ’twas her proper care. 

Here will she come, and on the grave will sit. 
Folding her arms, in long abstraeted fit; 


But if observer pass, will take her round, 

And careless seem, for she would not he found; 
Then go again, and thus her hour cmjdoy, 
YYhile visions please her, and while woes destroy. 


THE STRANGER GUEST. 1 

A comsiderable portion of my youth, and some 
intervals iu my subsequent life, were spent in 
the country; and when my profe.saioiial pur- 
suits fixed my residence in the metropolis, I 
often looked back upon the hours I had pii,s.sed 
amongst rural scenes, with blended .sen.sations 
of pleasure and regret; while one of my prin- 
cipal excitements for pressing fovwiird in the 
path I had chosen was svipplied by tlio hope 
of some day arriving at that point from, which 
I might diverge into the peaceful haunts of my 
childhood. 

I was ever an interested spectator of the 
occupations of hnsbandi'y, and not unfrequently 
mingled in the society of those W'ho puranecl 
them. The British farmer is one of the most 
useful memboi's of the middle rank of life, and 
the character which he generally sustains places 
him among the most honourable. Ha is not 
exactly the description of person which existed 
under that name a hundred .years ago, nor is 
it very likely that he should be; and I confess 
1 could never join in the gener.al clamour, and 
pronounce those ctfects of a refined state of 
society, which are termed improvemeuts in 
other classes of men, degeneracy in him. Tlie 
pleasantry, too, of England, in the majority of 
instances whore they have regular employment, 
I liavo found to he a very contented and well- 
ordered race; although, it may be, they do not 
possess the spirit and intolleotuality aacribod 
by modern tourists to tlio denizens of tlio Aljis 
[ and tlie Abruzzi, whoso fingers, by the way, 

I are more familiar with tlie trigger of a mu.skat 
tiian the handle of a plough. 

There ivaa in my neighbourhood a farm- 
house whicii was remarkable, as well for tlie 
peculiarity of its structure as the very beauti- 
ful country by which it was surrounded. It 
was a vci'y extensive building, and of a style 
of ai-obitectiire quite distinct from aiy that 
prevails in honsc.s of that dosciiiition. It pre- 
sented (I know not if I sball make myself 
understood by the toms I use) the appearance 
of tliree gables in front, on the centre one of 
which rose a staff or spire, very much resem- 
bling a sceptre. Hence, I suppose, originated 
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a tradition current in the country, that the 
structure was formerly the residance of a Saxon 
prince. 1 am not aufficient of an antiquarian 
to yentnre an opinion upon the correctness of 
the hypothesis, bnt certain it is, the hnilding 
ivns a very ancient one. The principal apart- 
niont on the ground-floor vfas aspaeious brick- 
paved hall, extending from the front of the 
houae to the back, and communicating with 
other rooms on either side. It was decorated 
with the horns of the stag and the buck, which 
had grown black with age, and the smoke pro- 
ceeding from a very large fire-place, graced 
by brand-irons, to support the wood which 
was the only de.scription of fuel consumed 
throughout thehouae. The upper rooms opened 
into a long gallery or corridor, ornamented by 
some very antique and curious carved work in 
black oak, of whioli the panels and flooring 
were generally composed. The surrounding 
buildings, appropriated as barns and stables, 
were of comparatively recent erection. There 
wore two fish-ponds, appm'ontly of .ancient for- 
mation, within a few Jiundrod yard.s of the 
house: one of thorn was tolembly .stocked, the 
other was nearly dry. The circumjacent 
aconery was chiefly of a silvan character, occa- 
sionally opening into vistas of an imdnlating 
and highly cultivated country; , the elFeel of 
wlilch was considerably heightened by the 
windings of a rapid and clear stream, celebrated 
for the fineness and abundance of its trout. 

The farm was of considerable extent, and 
formed part of the estate of a nobleman who 
had large imssossions in the county, but who 
Kirely visited them. As a young man, he was 
, conspicuous for the generosityof his disposition, 
a nice sense of honour, .and the mildness .and 
affability of his manners. His classical and 
intellectual attainmonts wore of a high order; 
and his wit, like Yoriek’s, was wont to “sot 
the table in a roar.” He formed an attachment 
to a young lady, who, a month before the day 
fixed for their union, suddenly, and without 
assigning a reason for the alteration in her 
sentiments, married a nobleman of higher rank. 
Ho received the intelligence of her faithless- 
ne.ss without , littering a syllable, or betraying 
an indication of anger or .sorrow; nor was he 
ever known to ailndo to the subject; but from 
that hour he was a changed man. He with- 
, drew entirely from female society, and became 
: a member of a fashionable club, where a great 
portion of his time was passed. Heeng.aged' 
for a season in iday; but although his dosses 
i were insignificant, he soon grew disgusted 
■with the puiHUit and his eompaniona. He 
i. thett plunged : deeply into polities, and -.was 


constant in his attendance at the House; imt 
the •vacuum in his mind was too vast to bo 
filled by such oxpcdiciit.s. He tlien quitted 
England, and travelled rapidly through France, 
Italy, and Germany, but could not out.stvip 
the phantom that pursued him. At Icngtli lie 
took up his vesidciico entirely on the Oontiuent, 
and thus his talents wore lost to his country, 
■whose senate he had so often ciiarmed by liis 
eloquence iuid onlighteuod by liis wisdom. 

The management of liis estates, in tlio mean- 
time, was confided to his steward, Mr. Giles 
Jenkins; a man who, although ho would have 
made a grenadier among Lilliputians, was imt 
a Lilliputianamong grenadiers, being iiiBlaturo 
exactly five feet two inches. His sallow com- 
plexion and forbidding aspect wore by no means 
improved by an obliquity of vision and a red 
nose, which latter decoration was olitalned at 
the expense of his temporanco. He had boon 
originally bred to tlio law, to the tortuosities 
of whicli his mind was admirably adapted. 
Diminutive as was his person, tliora was room 
enoiigli in his bosom for the operation of some 
of the fiercest passions that deform linmanity. 
His indomitable arrogance, grasping avarice, 
and iiiaatiahlo revenge, made him the terror of 
all who were sulijected to his influonco, particu- 
larly of tlio tenants, among whom ho exorcised 
the mo.st tyrannical sway. Ho was, moreover, 
a consummate hypocrite, and, as far as regarded 
Iiis master, a successful one. 

The farm, at tlio iioriod of wliioh I am writ- 
ing, was tenanted by Andrew Hodson, ■whoso 
ancestors had cultivated the same soil for more 
tlian a century. 

Andrew had passed his fiftieth year; but the 
tomporiuioo of his haliits, and tlio iiealthful 
nature of his employment, had protoetod him, 
in a groat degree, from tlio inroads (if time, 
and gave him the appoarancQ of lieitig much 
younger. His complexion exhihited the ruddy 
hue of health; and, although naturally fair, 
was imbrowned by tlio snn of many summers. 
His hair, as i have often remarked in persons 
engaged in agricuUural purauits, was Bomowhat 
scanty; a eircumstauce whicli, as it imparted 
a semblance of , greater e.xpan.sii'ciioss to liis 
forehead, improved ratlior than detracted from 
the general ciiect of liis fine countenance. He 
was tall and well formed, aithoiigii, probably 
from having in liis early Uay.s taken an active 
share in the labouM of the field, ho hud con- 
tracted a slight stoop in his shoulders. His 
eye, though of a light bino, which is generally 
considered indicative ratiior of vivacity than 
sense, was not deficient in inteiligonee; while 
it added to Hie expression of that benevolence 


whlcli had its homo in his heart, His usual 
dross was a gaberdine or linen frock, which 
was, however, laid aside on a Sunday for more 
befitting habiliments. 

Andrew’s wife, who had been pretty, and 
was then a very comely dame, was somewhat 
younger than himself. Her domestic virtues 
and acquirements were admirably adapted for 
a farmer's wife; and although a shrewd, she 
was a very kind-hearted woman. They had 
two childi-on, a son and a daughter; the former 
about one-and-twenty, and the latter two years 
younger. 

Frank Hodaon, very like his father in person. 
Was an industrious, good-humoured lad; and, 
when dressed in a smart green riding-frock, 
light corduroy breeches, and long leather 
gaiters, or leggings, as they are called, was a 
very likely object to draw a second look from 
the village maidens, or evon from dames of 
higher degree, as, mounted on his rough-coated 
forester, ho passed on his way. to the market 
town. 

Of Amy Hodaon, I fear I shall be able to 
give but an Inadequate de.soription. I am, at 
.beat, but a sorry , hand at depicting femjile 
beauty, and I know I shall fail in the portraiture 
of hers. Altlwngh I have not a larger share 
Of modesty than my neighboui-s, I know not 
how it is, but I never could look a lady long 
enough in the face to catch such an idea of her 
beauty as to bring a description of it within 
anything like an approximation to the original. 

I am not, it would seem, altogether singular 
in this particular, with regard to Amy Hodaon; 
for evon the sun, wlio, by his heathen alias, 
was not conspicuous for the unobtrusive quality 
I have named, had not turned his glances with 
Bufflcient pertinacity on her countenance, to 
sully the delicacy of the lily which nature had 
there planted by the rose. 

Those who, in their estimate of a rustic 
belle, are \inaWo to separate the idea of vul- 
garity from the character, would do gross in- 
justice to Amy Hodsou, both as regards the 
style of her beauty, and the gentleness of 
manner by which it was graced. Nature is no 
respecter of persons, and in the formation of 
our race has little reference to the stations we 
are destined to fill; sinco she as often bestows 
the fair heritage of beauty on the child of a 
peasant as on the heiress of a peer. Nor am 
I aware of anything in the habits or occupation 
of a farmer's dangliter which has not a ten- 
dency rather to improve than to impair the 
symmetry of the form. Amy rose with the 
lark, breathing ns sweet a hymn to the portals 
of heavon, and returning the first glance of 


Aurora with an eye as bright and a smile as 
rosy as her own. Nor is nature ahvay.s ariato- 
cratio in dispensing understanding, and Amy's 
was an excellent one, on whicii the few advan- 
tages she had derived in point of education 
had not been thrown away. 

The family, parents and children, wore hound 
together, not only by links of the strongest 
affection, but by the firmer hands of religion, 
of which they had all a deep and influential 
sense. The voice of contention ovas never 
heard in their dwelling. 

Andrew Hodson for many years had pro.s- 
pered in the world, but on the expiration of 
the lease, which had descended to him from 
his father, a lolnctance to quit a spot which 
so many recollections had endeared to him, 
induced him to take the farm at a rent above 
its value; so that, instead of saving money 
every year as he was wont to do, ho began to 
find it a losing concern. At length, however, 
the fail lire of a provincial banker deprived him 
of the few hundreds he had laid by, and placed 
him in circumstances of much difliculty. 
Tims it happened, that, in lieu of having his 
homestead surrounded by wheat-stacks, the 
growth of former years, his sheaves were trans- 
ferred directly from the harvest-field to the 
thrashing-floor, and the produce was sent to 
market, ut>dcr all the di.sadvantagos of a forced 
sale, to meet hi.s Mieluiolmas rent. Again, if 
a hor.se died, or was worn out, he was unable, 
for want of money, to supply its place; and 
thus the .strength on his farm heeame gradually 
80 much reduced, that many acres of his land, 
which might have been made productive, 
remained uncultivated. 

Andrew and his family met. this reverse of 
fortune as became them, by the sacrifice of 
very many comforts, in which, under more 
prosperous cirenmstanoes, they were warrantoil 
in indulging. The old man exchanged his 
favourite Imokncy for a carfc-liorse, and super- 
intended the operations on his farm on foot, 
Frank gave up his forest galloway to the harrow 
and light plough ; and poor Amy’s pony was 
sold to a gentleman in the neighbourhood, who 
had taken, a fancy to it for his daughter. The 
privation, however, which they most laraentod 
was the necessity of contraoting, not only the 
scale of their hospitality, but the sphere of 
their charity. U Is true the wayfaring man 
never passed their door unrefreslied, nor the 
houseless wandereniiirelieved; and their hearth 
still shed its genial warmth upon the poor 
dependant, whom they had not the heart to 
displace from his seat in the ohimiiey-ooriior; 
but there were many who wore left bitterly 
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to regret that the liberal bond abonld ever be 
cloaod b.Y the pressure of calanjity. 

Under the influence of all these inauspicious 
events, they had soui’ces of comfort of which 
the world could not deprive them. The sound 
of the dance and the voice of innocent liilarity 
were no longer heard in their hall, but the 
still small voice of an approving conscience 
consoled them for the loss. Where a family 
are thus united, their home, although it were 
a hovel, cannot be desolate. Instead of sitting , 
down in despair under their misfortune, each 
strove to cheer and support the other beneath 
its weight. They had all been early taught 
to look up to their God, and to put their trust I 
in: his inerey and wisdom iindov every dispen- 
sation; nor, at the morning nnd evening sac- 
rilice, were their hearts less fervent, in their 
thanksgivings for the blessings which were 
left to them, than when they were sliow'ered 
down with a profuser hand. Another source 
ef consolation was supplied to them in the 
uniform respect of those around them, who re- 
garded their calamity with that silent sympathy 
whicli is worth all the condolence that proud 
prosperity ever dinged into the Oiirs of the 
unfortunate. Often would the neighbouring 
fanners, aware of the diflieultics he laboured 
under for want of strength upon his laud, club 
together, each qontrihiiting a hoi'so, and tluis 
furnish him with the use of a team for several 
days, in the busy seasons of seed-time and 
harvest. 

One evening, towards the close of the sum- 
mer, as Andrew Hodson and his family were 
sitting at the window, they observed a home- 
man riding along the road which lay within a 
few yards of the house. Prank, whose admira- 
tion of a fine horse was in no degree diminished 
by the oiroumstaneeof his no longer possessing 
one, exolaiined to his sister, “book, Amy! is 
not that aflno.oreatttre? what action he has! 
and see how he throws his feet out; a little 
ewe-neoked, to be sure, but that is a sign of 
blood.” 

In the meantime, the traveller bad .arrived 
nearly opposite to the house. He was rather 
tall, somewhat in je.us, but Kit very emet on 
bis horse, whose appewanee justified the en- 
comiums whicli Prank liiid bestowed on it, 
The gentleman’s dro.ss eonsistod of a blue coat, 
not remarkable for its lustre, end of a fashion 
almost aoeval with the wearer; it was buttoned 
close up to ills tiiroat. His legs were encased 
in riding-boots, and bis intermediate habili- 
ment was of bnokskin, wbicb however did not 
lit its present proprietor quite so tightly as it 
Aid its deceased one. 


, “I wish. Prank,” said the fanner, “yon 
would keep that dog tied up,” alluding to a 
•smali terrier which ran out at the gate, and 
barked at the heels of the traveller’s horse. 
The animal reared in consequence, and then, 
in plunging, one of its feet ali,gbteti on a rol- 
ling-stone; it stumbled and fell, throwing its 
rider to.the ground with eoiiHidenviiic violciieo. 
The .stood was soon on its legs again ; its muster 
rose more slowly, appro;iched his horse, passeil 
:hia hand over its knee.s, and then attempted 
to remount, but in vain, and he was eonipolled 
. to lean iigninst the saddle for support. 

By this time all the family wore at hi.s side, 
expressing iiiueh. regret for the poeasiun of tlie 
accident, and apprehensions for the conse- 
quences. The stranger was with difficulty 
conducted into the honso, and placed upon a 
sort of oouob, where ho remained for some 
minutes witliout iitteiiiig a word, althimgli 
Ids coimteiianee was suflieiontly indicative of 
his foeling.s, in which vexation appeared to 
predominate over pain. On Ida making a 
movement, wldoh those around 1dm interpreted 
into an attempt to rise, he was earnestly on- 
treated not to think of quitting tlie house 
until the following day. Ho replied, in no 
very conciliatory tone: "No, no, yon Inire mo 
safe enough; I sliall bo your guest for some 
time to como, to my comfort, and iio doubt to 
yours: and if that aliominable cur be not 
liangod or shot, I think your Iiouso stands a 
fair chance of becoming an luispUal,” Frank 
expressed Idmsclf deeply eoucerned for the 
accident, but alleged that the dog had lieen 
tied up, and liad In-oken its chain. Ho added, 
however, tliat the animal should not eomndt 
a similar ofTcnee, and, taking a gun from over 
the cldmnoy-piece, declared his iutontiou of 
destroying the culprit iimnediately. "1 pray 
yon, young geutlomau. fQrbe;iv," said tliu 
stranger; "what warrant have I that the ani- 
mal is not mad? He may have bitten my 
horse, and my horse may go mad also, and 
bite mo. No, no, sir, tie the brute njt again, 
securely,, if you please, and when be foams at 
the mouth, you may shoot him and; the hor.sc 
together.” Perceiving that the gentleman 
was in great pain, tlie fanner inquired if he 
would prefer being conducted to bed to remain- 
ing on the couch. Ho replied, “Yes; and the 
sooner yon take me -there the better, if you 
wish to have the assistance of my legs in tran.s- 
porting me, for they are growing oonfoundodly 
stifl’, I can tell you.” 

As soon asi the difiiculty of conveying him 
to bed; was sunnoimtod, Frank, borrowing a 
noiglibour’s horse, rode off to tlie village for 
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tlie assistance of Mr. Bliinflford, the only sur- 
geon witliiu some miles. He unfortunately 
being from home, Eratik applied to me, sup- 
posing that a pliy.sieiitiL would answer the same 
purpo.se. It was a case scarcely within my 
province, but conceiving I might be of some 
Use, 1 put a lancet in my pocket, and accom- 
pauied the messenger on his way back to the 
farm. I ascended to the apartment which the 
stranger occupied, and found him stretched 
upon the bed, apparently suffering very much 
from the effects of his accident. He regarded 
me for some seconda with a most acnmonioua 
e-tpression of countenance, and answered the 
(jue,stion8 which I found it necessary to put to 
him, at the least possible expense of w'ord.s; 
dilfhring very : much, in this particular, from 
the generality of patients who have come under 
my notice, livery allowance, however, was to 
be made for his temper, the equilibrium of 
which, it must be oonfesaetl, such a tumble as 
he had met with was very likely to derange. 
I bled him, as a prouautiouiu'y measure, and 
ordered fionve simple applications to Ms ankle, 
whUth had been , severely sprained, and was 
much swollen. After assuring him that he 
ueoJ not entertain any apprehensions for the 
result of lii.s accident, for that a few day.s‘ con- 
linement would bo the extent of the inconveni- 
onuo, I promised to call on him again in a few 
dayH, and took my leave. 

On deseonding to the hall I found the family 
assembled at their frugal supper, mingling 
their expressions of regret for the unpleasant 
oceurrenco with oonjeoturos as to the quality 
of tlio guest it had so unexpectedly procured 
them. Prank, who valued himself upon the 
knowledge he had acquired in his visits to the 
neighbouving market towns, and an o-xcuraion 
he had once made to the metropolis, pronounced 
him to be a bagman, the provincial appellation 
for a character whieli the language of modern 
rellnoinont has dlgnitied by the more imposing 
title of a “ eommei’cial gentleman.” They all, 
however, concurred In allowing that it mattered 
very little to them who or what he w.as ; through 
tl lem (’ I t 1 a 1 il the dog 
better secured, the accident had occurred, and 
therefore it behoved them to .see that he did 
not want for any attention or comfort while in 
their house, of which it was more his misfortune 
than theirs that he was an inmate. 

Agreeably to my promise I called again at 
the farm, and found the stranger much im- 
roved, both in health and temper, although 
e was then very lame. He entered into con- 
versation upon indifferent topias, in the course 
of which lie dropped, as if ineideiitally, some 


questions regarding tire character and oircuin- 
stances of his host; in answering which, 1 bore 
testimony to the high re.speotability and worth 
of the one, and expressed my regret at the 
change which had oceurred in the other. 

The unremitting assiduity with which he 
was waited on by the family, combined per- 
haps with the improvement in his health, ap- 
peared to have wrought a material cliange in 
ids behaviour towards tliom. His manner wa.s 
more conciliating, particularly to Amy, who 
was frequently in attendance upon him. He 
I never made the remotest allusion toliisaecidcnt, 
until, one day when tiie unlucky cur who.se 
freak had occasioned it happened to intrude 
I into his apartment, he smiled, and remarked 
I in reference to his own danger and the sentence 
[ which had so nearly been executed on the dog, 

I that their acquaintance had nearly proved 
fatal to both of them. Ho never mentioned 
his name, or dropped the slightest hint as to 
his quality, although there were some points 
in ids conduct which did not altogether accord 
with the rank assigned to him by Srauk. As 
soon as he eonld walk about without pain he 
mingled freely with the family, and apparently 
took an interest in their concerns, and the 
business of the farm. The only suspicious cir- 
cumstance connected with him was his uni- 
formly retiring on the approach of strangers, 
so tliat, in fact, ho was never seen by any but 
the family and their domosties. 

The reader will not be surprised on learning 
tlial Amy liad a lover; nay, lie would rather 
marvel, perhaps, tliat .she liad not half a dozen, 
wliicli by the way she might have had, for 
auglit tliat I know to tlie contrary. Certain it 
is, liowever, .she had hut one favoured lover, 
ami lie was llobert Hawkhur.st, the only son 
of an opulent freeholder in the neigWiouvhood, 
who farmed ids own laud. Robert was a t.ill, 
good-looking young man — Amy tliougiit liim 
handsome — and his general heaving and habits 
of life were adapted to tlie wealth, rather than 
to the occupation, of his fatlier, who had be- 
stowed on him a fair education, kept him a 
horse, and oxtouded to Iiim other indulgences, 
which, it is hut justice to add, were well 
merited by his sou. 11 is fatlier, wlio did not 
at first oppose the intimacy between Robert 
and Amy, had no wish, wlien lie saw how 
matters were going with the Hodsons, that his 
son should involve himself in tlieir misfortunes, 
and therefore had of late disoountenaneod, al- 
though ho did not altogether forbid, his visits. 
But tile prudent caution of age and the gcncruiis 
devotion of youth are somewhat opposite eoiin- 
sollors; and Robert, if he had not been too 
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affeotlonatBly attached to Amy, possessed too j 
li on 0 arable a mind to desert her when the tide 
nf lier family’s prosperity was taming. On 
tile contrary, it was his jiridc aird plensurc to 
■show to those around him that the change in 
iier circumstances iiad produced no alteration 
in Ids love. Ho always called for Iier on his 
way to church, and loft Iier at the farm on Ida 
return. He would frequently put a Kide-siiddlo 
on his horse, a Idgh-eouraged but temperate 
animal, and take her for a ride; and he often 
observed, that he loved his bonny bay the 
hotter for carrying his Amy so safely. In 
fact, it was remarked that his attentions in- 
creased as the fortunes of the family were 
verging towards the crisis of ruin. 

It was within a few dayaof the period which 
the stranger had fixed for his departure, and 
while he was sitting with Andrew Hodson and 
his family, that the steward was observed ap- 
pceaching, en Uersabaek; when their gnest, m 
was ids custom, retired to his room, and, by 
accident or dcsigm, left the door communicating 
with tile apartment he liad quitted partially 
open. The visit of the steward was on no very 
agreeable errand, as may be imagined, ita 
object being to demand payment of the rent 
due at the preceding quarter-day, the amount 
of which Andrew hiul used every exertion to 
raise, but in vain. The steward beciime press- 
ing, and affected to lament tlie neee,ssity im- 
posed on him by the orders of his lordship, to 
distrain for the money, if it were not immedi- 
ately forthcoming. The farmer, on the other 
hand, pleaded for a delay of a few weeks, 
alleging the hardness of the times for agricul- 
turists, the. vary higli rent at whicli he stood, 

. and finally the severe loss he had sustained by 
the failure of the hanker. The oilier, in reply, 
merely stated that the instmetionsof his mas- 
ter wore imperative, and admitted neither of 
modification nor delay. "Alas!” said the 
distressed Andrew, "is there no method by 
which the saorifloe of my farming stock and 
funiituro can be prevented?" “There is one 
w.ay, Master Hodson,” rejoined the steward, 
“at w'hich I have hinted pretty strongly upon 
more tlian one occasion, but you either could 
not or would not understand me. You know 
I have long loved your daughter Amy, and 
if you \vill cffeotiially favour my suit, 1 need 
scarcely toll you that I would strain a point 
rather than that my fatUcr-in-iaw should be 
degraded in the eyes of the world by an exeen- 
tlon being served upon bis premises, and him- i 
self ejected from the farm.” “What, Master • 
Jenkins, you marry my daughter Amy!” said 
: tho: honest farmer, “Ay, that T will I”- re- 


sponded the condescending steward, evidently 
mistaking an exciarautiou of surpilso fur an 
interrogatory. “Stop, stop, Master Jenkirns,” 
rejoined Andrew, “not quite so fast. Have 
yon ever said any tiling to Amy about the 
matter?” “Why, yes," said the other, hesi- 
tatingly, “I have, but it is some tinio since.” 
“Well, and what did she say?" “Nothing 
very favourable, I must, confens,” coutiimeii 
the steward, “or I should liave had Init to a.sk 
your sanction instead of the exercise of your 
interest, and, if necessary, your antluwity, on 
the occa.sion.’’ "What! I persuade Amy to 
marry a man site does not lilcel Are you mad, 
Master Jenkins?” “Not quite,” was the reply; 
"but I think you are, or you would not so 
hastily reject my offer. Como, eome, Audrow, 
see your own interest, and favour my views, 
and I will not only at once advance the money 
for the arrears of rent, hut use my influence, 
with my lord to cancel the present loose, and 
grant yon a now one on more easy terms.” 
“No!" said the farmer, “not if you wore to 
offer mo the freehold instead of a new lease. 

1 will not sell my daughter to yon, or any 
m.an; no, not if he was the king.” “Tlion 
take the consequences, obstinate fool!” ex- 
claimed the steward, throwing off the mask; 
“ before yon are tlirce days older you shall bo 
left witliout a wisp of straw that you can call 
your own and he quitted the liouae tireathing 
vengeance upon tiio devoted farmer and his 

It occurred tliat on the same oveniiig, tlie 
stranger, pleading inereused lameness, kept ids 
apartment, into whiell Amy carried ids tea. 
Ho remarked tliat lior idr was that of deiq) de- 
jection, and tliat she had roeontly been in tears, 
On one occasion tlieir eyes met, and slio lioheld 
him gasing upon her with an B.v'presaion of 
kindness and sympathy, of which she had 
scarcely believed Ida rigid countenance suscep- 
tihlo. “What lias happened, my pretty maid, 
that you look so sorrowful?" said Ito, in a tone 
of almost paternal tenderHo.ss, “Alas, sir!” 
said the afflicted girl, “my poor father has 
long been struggling witli Iiiinl timo.s and a 
heavy rent, and being unable to raise tlie aum 
due at the last quarter, they are going to put 
an execution, I think they call it, on the 
premise.s, and turn him out of tho iiousc, I 
do not earo so much for iny.self, but for my 
poor, father and mother to be east uiion the 
wide world, in their old age, without a shilling, 
and, it may be, without a friend to help: them 
—-oh, sirl it, is lianl, it is very hard!" and siio 
hurst into tears. 

^ Tho stranger drew out his handkerchief, and, 
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passing it over his fane, complained of the 
cloaoiiess of the evening, and walked to the 
window for air; then, returning to Amy, he 
took her hand, “Nay, my poor girl,” cbn- 
tinned he, “be comforted; things may not 
come to so bad a pass as you anticipate; your 
landlord, from all that I know and have heard 
of his character, is not a man to push matters 
to extremities with so old and honest a tenant 
as your father.” “Alas, sir!” rejoined. Amy, 
“the landlord, though they say ho is far from 
being a had-hearted man, lives abroad, and 
cannot, at that distance, know an honest tenant 
from a dishonest one. Besides, he , leaves 
everything to his steward, and ho is a very 
wicked man, sir.” 

She was proceeding unreservedly to describe 
to him the situation of her father, and the 
motives .and conduct of the steward, when the 
door was opened, and liobert Hawkhurst 
entered the room. He started on perceiving 
the stranger seated by the side of his Amy, 
holding her hand, and wiping the tears from 
her cheeks with his hanclkerohiet. “I beg 
pardon, I intrude,” said the young man, as his 
brow became flushed, and he was precipitately 
quitting the room, when thestrangerexclaimed, 
“Stop, sir!” in a tone of voice which startled 
Amy, while it an-osted Hohert in his progress 
towards the door. 

The stranger walked acro.sa the room with 
a flmness of stop which did not quite ngi-ee 
with his recent plea of increased lameness, and, 
taking the young man by the am, ho drew, 
or rather dragged him towards tlie window, 
and said, "I pray you, air, to take the benefit 
of the little daylight that is left, and tell me 
if you do not think me a very likely pei-.sonage 
to inspire the tender passion in the heart of a 
pretty damael of nineteen. No, no, sir, my 
limbs are too old and too stiff, to lead so young 
a partner down the dance of life.” Then, per- 
ceiving that the young gentleman wiis some- 
what aslmmed of the unfounded, though very 
natural suspicion that had crossed his mind, 
the senior added, "Go to, thou jcalons-pated 
hoy! surely an old man may offer consolation 
to a fair maiden in her distress, although he 
may not be so .successful in the attempt as a 
young Olio whom 1 could name. Come, come, 
I know all about it; the next time you make 
love under my window, do not talk quite so 
loudly as you did the other night. ” 

'Tlie stranger then quitted the room, plead- 
ing a desire to breathe a little fresh air before 
he rut/ired to bod. On his return, in passing 
through the hall, ho sau' Andrew Hodson upon 
his knees, with an open book before him, and 


his fine eoiintciiance lifted towards heaven in 
the act of prayer, while his family and domes- 
ties were loieeling around him. Unwilling to 
disturb them, the stranger diil not advance 
into the room so as to be seen: but as he con- 
templated the group, he could not help think- 
ing that there must surely be something more 
in religion than his philosophy had ascribed to 
it, since it could inspire with ealmue.ss, and 
even thankfulness and resignation, a family 
who were upon the brink of ruin, and who 
might on the mon'ow, like the Saviour in whom 
they trusted, have not wliere to lay their head.o. 
“And these,” thought he, “are they whom, 
under circumstances in which I should rather 
have been grateful to Providence for the preser- 
vation of my life, I stung with reproaches for 
what they could neither foresee nor prevent. ” 
As he was passing on towards his bed-room, 
at the conclusion of the prayers, the farmer 
came up to him, and informed him of the 
calamity which was Impending, intimating 
that it would be advisable for the stranger to 
depaidi early in the morning, as his horse would 
bo included in the seizure which was e.xpceted 
to be made, under the execution, about noon. 
“P thank you, Mr. Hodson,” was the reply, 
“for yoUr friendly caution, but never mind 
the horse. Yon sheltered me in my misfortune, 
and I will not desert you in yours. I cannot 
help you out in the payment of your rent, for 
my purse, yon see,” contiimod he, producing 
it, “is somewhat of the lightest; but I will 
wait the event, and if I cannot avert the 
storm, 1 will try to comfort you under it. By 
the way, fai-mer, a word with you: these re- 
tainers of tlie law will make clean work of it 
when they come. That stew.ard, if report 
belie him not, has the eye and tlie rapacity of 
a liawk. They will not leave you so much as a 
wooden ladle. Now I see you have some valu- 
able articles of plate; — that vase, for instance.” 
"Sir!” exclaimed Andrew inquiringly, having 
never before heard of such a thing. “ 1 mean 
the cup and cover there,” explained the other. 
“Ay,” replied Andrew, "it was won by my 
grandfather at a ploughing match; it will 
grieve me to part from it.” "No doubt it 
would,” said the stranger; "there are those 
tankards, too, — tliat ladle, — those massive old- 
fashioned spoons; they are all very portable.” 
“Well, sir?” said the farmer, not understand- 
ing the stranger’s drift. “ How (lull you are! ” 
rejoined the other, touehing him with his 
elbow. "How easy would it be to get these 
things out of the way. You could confide them 
to some friend, or relative — ^j'our mother eartli, 
for instance — until the sweeping hurricane of 
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the lav lias Blown over. You understand ine 
now, do you not?” “Sir,” replied the lamer, 
“you mean well enough, I dare .say; but you 
do not know old Andrew Hodson, or you would 
not have made such a proposal to liini.” "Tush, 
rnanl the thing is done everyday." “I am 
sorry for it, sir, because the world must he 
niucii wQv.se than f took it to be. The debt la 
jnst, though my creditor is a hard one, and I 
will pay iiim as far as the things will go.” 
“ But I maintain that the debt is not a just 
one. la not the rent much higher than is 
warranted by tiio value of the land?” said the 
stranger. “No matter, I agreed to pay it.” 
" Vou are too scrupulous by lialf.” “Now, 
what do you Buppo.se, sir, my neighbours would 
think of me, if I were to. follow your advice?” 
“Tut, tut, who will know anything of the 
matter but youandl?” “God Almighty, sir!" 
said the farmer. “But consider, my good 
man,” continned the stranger, ‘'there may be 
enough to pay your rent wiihont these articles, 
the value of which would set you up in the 
world again; for remember, tho.se Jiarpies will 
take everything away from you.” “No, they 
won’t: they can't take my wife, nor my chil- 
dren, nor my good name; and I wonld not 
part witli one of them for all the gold that 
was ever coined." “Yon will not he guided 
by my counisol, then, and remove the plate?” 
said the stranger. "No, not a teaspoon of it,” 
was the positive reply. “ Then I can only say,” 
lidded the other, snatching up ids candle, and 
hastening to hod, "that you are, without ex- 
ception, the most oiistinato, imprncticaldo, 
honest old man I over met with, and I must 
. forswear your company.” 

The morning arrived on which tlio storm, 
whieh had lieciv so long gathering, was to break 
over the heads, of the devoted fiu’mer and his 
family, who were stining nnnsnally early. In 
fact, the expeetation of the catastrophe had 
allowed them to sleep hut little, as their looks, 
when they assembled at the lireakfasUable* 
plainly indicated. The stranger also had quit- 
ted Iii.s lied an lionr heforo Ids wont, and lie- 
trayod great restlessness in his manner, for he 
walked to the window, whieh cominandod the 
road, every live minute.s, as if watching for the 
arrival of the e.xpoeted but imweleome visitors. 

Giles Jenkins was in advance of his myrmi- 
dons a quarter of an hour’s march, and, taking 
the fanner apart, said to him, “Master Hodson, 
I did not threaten you without the power to 
execute. The officers will be hero in a few 
minutes, whieh you will do well to uae in 
vceonsvdering my proposal. Give me your 
daughter, and not only shall everything about 


yon remain as it is, but the possession of it 
shall be secured to yon for many years.” Tlie 
farmer, losing his patioiieo at the repetition of 
the insuiting propo.sal, shook oil' the tempter 
(who in his cavnestiiesa had taken him by the 
am), and . said, “Villain, do your worat, for 
not for all you are going to take away from 
mo — no, not for all your in aster's money, twice 
told, will I sell my lamb to the wedf.” “i.lo- 
tard,” rejoined the steward, "yon have pro- 
nounced your doom, and 1 go to fuHil it;” 
and, quitting the farmer, he couforred witli 
Ills followers, who by this time had joined him, 
and they proceeded in their duty liy taking an 
inventory of the fanning stock, before tlioy 
began upon the iiousehold furniture. 

Eohert Ilawkhurst arrivedshortiy afterward.^, 
and assisted the stranger in his endeavours to 
console the afflicted family. One of the do- 
mestics at length informed tliem that tlio 
officers were coming into the house to finish 
their task, when the stranger betrayed some 
little agitation, and retired to that part of tlio 
room in which he was least likely to attract 
observation. Ho had searely time to effect 
this before the steward and his retainers en- 
tered, and proceeded in their imgraoious oflicc 
without the .sliglitost respect to the feelings of 
the suflbrers, Giles Jenkins, in partieular, 
appeared to exult in tiiooxereise of his authority, 
and to take a pleasure in wilnosBing the distress 
wliieli ilia cruelty had oceasioned. Tlie silver 
vase, before alluded to, wa.s standing on a kind 
of sidelioard in. the apartment, The steward, 
who was aliout to remove it, had no sooner laid 
Ills fingors on it, than the voice of the stranger 
was heard o.volaiming, "Mr. Jenkins, I'll 
thank you to let tliat oup alone, for I like it 
very well whore it is.” 

The steward withdrew his hand from the 
vessel, as if it had been of iioated iron. .Tie 
turned as qmlc as death, his rod nose, like a 
live emlier on a heap of ashes, adding to the 
ghastliness of his eonntonance. In tlio hm- 
guage of the poet, 

"Stetonmtquo coniio, ct viix fiinDilraa 

and he looked aliout in all directions, as if he 
thought the person from ivliom the voice pro- 
ceeded was as likely to drop from tlio clouds, 
or start out of the earth, as to make his ap- 
pearance from any other quarter. The .stranger 
at hist arose from his seat, and with a dignity 
which none of the family had before observed 
him to assume, he advanced into the middle of 
the room and confronted the steward; who, 
somewhat recovering from ids siirpri.se, and 
glancing at the otlier's bandaged leg, said, with 
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an affectation of great concern, '‘M3' lord, I 
grieve to see your lordship so lame." “You 
mistake, you abominsiblc old hypocrite and 
measureless liar,” said the earl; “a fortnight’s 
residence in this house has cured me of my 
lamene.sa, and my blindness too, and having 
recovered the use of my own eyes, I shall have 
no further occasion for yours.” "My lord!” 
.stammered thestoward. " Your lord no longer,” 
said the earl, interrupting him: "how dared 
you, sir, for the gratification of your diabolical 
passions, abuse the poweiu with which I in- 
trusted you, and oppress this worthy man, in 
direct contravention of my injunction that you 
.should, on no account, di.strain upon a tenant, 
unless he were a fraudulent one. Now, be 
pleased to relieve me of your presence, taking 
with you these two worthy associates; aivd, do 
you hear me, sir, let your accounts be made up 
with all de.spatch, for I shall shortly reckon with 
yon. " Then, addressing himself to the farmer', 
lie continued: "Mr. Hodson, I am very sorry 
for the trouble which this unfortunate affair 
has occasioned you. It was necessary, however, 
that I should have such evidence of that man's 
baseness. For yourself, I can only say, that 
your arrear is remitted, your present lease shall 
be oaucelledj and substituted by another, at such 
* rent that it shall not be my fault if you do 
not thrive again. I owe you thus much for 
the lesson you have taught me of resignation 
under unmerited calamity, as well as for the 
instance you have given mo of uncompromising 
integrity, under oireumstances of temptation 
that very few would have withstood. I pray 
yon to forgive me for the meperiment I made 
on your honour in the matter of the plate. It 
is refreshing to me, in my old age, to meet 
with such examples in a world which 1 fear 
I have hitherto regarded on the darker .side. 
Your kindness, Mrs. Hodson, and yours, Amy, 
to a petulant old man, I shall not forget; nor 
your honourable adherence to your mistress 
and her family in their adversity, Mr. Robert. 
Of you, Frank, I have a favour to beg: you 
Tim.st give mo that terrier of yours, to which I 
am primarily indebted for my introduction to 
this house, and for the advantages which have 
re.sulted to me from. It. ” 

The earl, after taking a kind leave of the 
circle he had thus made happy, mounted his 
horse and departed to his mansion, from which 
he had been so long absent, and to which ho 
was returning when he met with the accident 
■alreadyrelated. The occurrences which followed 
so inauspioious an event produced a most 
beneficial effect upon Ids mind; he became a 
hotter, and consequently a happier man. His j 


lordship took up his permanent residence on 
the estate, to the great joy' of the tenantry, 
and to the discomfiture of Mr. Jenkins, who, 
it is almost needless to add, was dismissed in 
disgrace. 

I know it will be considered a somewhat 
trite termination if I finish my story with a 
marriage; and 3'et, should any of iny reiider.s 
be curious upon the subject, I cannot deny 
that .such an event took place, and that Amy 
forgot all her past sorrows in the nepenthe of 
her Robert’s affections. 
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[An old writer' mentions a onrious tradition which 
may be worth quoting. " By east the lele of 
says he, “ twelve miles from all land in the Oermiin 
seas, lyes a great hidden rook, called Inchoapu, very 
dangerous for navigators, bocauss it is overflowed everie 
tide. It ie repotted in old times, upon the saide rooke 
there was a bell, fixed nijoii a tree or timber, whioh 
rang continually, being moved by theeea, giving notice 
to the saylers of the danger. Tide bell or clocke was 
put there and niaintaiaetl by the Abbot of Ahorhrothok, 
and being taken down by a sea pimte, a years tlicie* 
after bo perisbocl upon the same roeke, with ship and 
goodes, in the righteous judgement of God.” — d’i'on- 
OABT'e Mtmarks <m SevtUmd.] 


No stir in the air, no stir in the sea; 

The ship was still as she could be; 

Her sails from heaven received no inotion, 
Her keel was steady in the ocean. 

Without either sign or sound of theii' shook 
The waves flow’d over the Inclicapa Rook; 

So little they rose so little they fell, 

They did not move the Inobeape Hell. 

The Abbot of Aberbrothok 
Had placed that bell on the Inohoape Rook; 
On a buoy in the storm it floated and swung. 
And over the waves its warning rung, 

Wlien the Rook was hid by the surge’s swell. 
The marincra beard the warning hell; 

And then they knew the perilous rook, 
aVnd blest the Abbot of Aberbrothok. 

The sun in heaven was shining gay. 

All things were joyful 011 that day: 

'I'lio sea-birds scream’d as tlicy wheel’d round, 
And there was joyauiioe in tlioir sound. 
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THE COMING ON CHRIST. 


The liuoy of the Inehoapo Bell was seen 
A darker speck on the ocean green; 

Sir Ralph the Rover walk’d his deck, 

And he fix’d his eye on the dar’ker speck. 

He felt the oheerhig power of spring, 

It miicle him ivliistle, it made him sing; 

His heart w.as mirthful to cxcesis. 

But the Hover’s mirth was wiokedness. 

His eye was on the Inohcupo Moat; 

Quoth he, “My Inen, put out the boat, 

And row me to the Inchcape Hock, . 

And I’ll plague the Abbot of Aberbrotholc.” 

The boat is lower’d, the boatmen row, 

And to the Inehcape Rock they go; 

Sir Ralph bent over from the boat. 

And be out the bell from the Inchoiipe Moat. 

Down sunk the bell with a gurgling sound, 
The bubbles rose and burst around; 

Quoth .Sir Rul)ih, “The next wlio comes to the 
Rock 

Won't bless the Abbot of Aberbi-othok. ’’ 

Sir Ralph the Rover saR’d away, 

Ho scour’d tlie seas for many a day; 

Aud now grown lioh, with plunder’d store, 
He steers his cour.se for Soothnid’s shore. 

So thiok a Imse o’erspreads the sky 
They cannot see the sun on high; 

The wind hath blown a gale all day. 

At evening it hath died away. 

On the deck the Eovor takes his stand, 

So dark it is they see no land. 

Quoth Sir Ralph, “ It will be lighter soon, 
For there is tlio dawn of the rising moon.” 

“Oanat hear,” said one, “the brenkers roar? 
For niethinks we slioiild be near tbe shore.” 
“Now, where we are I cannot toll, 

But I wish we could hear tlie Inchcape Bell,” 

They hear no eonnd, the swell is strong; 
Though the wind hath fallen they drift along. 
Till the vAssel strikes with a shivering shock— 
“Oil Christ ! it is the Inohoapo Rook.” 

Sir Ralph tlie Rover tore his hair, 

Ho curst himself in his despair; 

The waves rush in on every side, 

The ship is sinking beneath the tide. , 

But even in his dying fear 

One dreadful sound eonld the Rover hear, 

A sound as if, with the Inchcape Bell, 

The devil below was. ringing his knell, 

HOBEOr SOOTOBY. 


STATE OF THE WOULD AT THE 
COMING OF CHRIS'l'.i 

Augustus was emperor. 

From the Atlantic to the Hupiiriitc.s — from 
whore the legions were iiiTestod liy the .snows 
of Sarmatia northward, and the simds of Jjyhia 
southward, the world was a Roman fann ; and, 
with all its lovely islaiuLs and fruitful shores, 
the Mediterrauoaii was a llomau lake. M-iwi- 
ritania aud Numidla, Egypt, l’ale.stine, Syria, 
— the eoaiitries now known as Turkey, Qer- 
maiij', Spain, France, Belgium, Holland, 
Britain — allreceived their lawsl'rom the Italian 
capital, and all sent it their tribute. With its 
hundred and twenty millions of subjects, tliis 
region included the whole of the old world’s 
intelligence, and nearly all its wealth; and 
though many of the conquered nations were, 
fierce and strong, they had been ofleotnally 
subdued, and were now overawed by an army 
of 300,000 men. With its beak of brass and 
its talons of stool, the great eagle had grappled 
and overcome the human race; and the whole 
earth trembled, when, from his Hcvon-liillod 
eyrie, ho flapped his wings of thunder, 

There was nearly universal peace. By the 
courage and eoiisummalo generalship of Julius 
Cmsar the most formidable nations had already 
bceii vanquished; and since the death of Pom- 
pey, and the couelusion of the civil war, the 
empire, undivided and undisputed, was swayed 
l>y a single autocrat. 

The pagan culture had culminated. The 
exquisite temples of Groeeo had begun to go 
to ruin, luul in that hind of sages there arose 
110 new Pythagoras — no second Socrates, But 
the genius of Romo liad scarcely passed the 
zenith. Seneca was born in tlie same year 
with John Baptist. Thousands still lived 
in whoso ears the musical wisdom of Cicero 
lingered, and who had road, wlieu newly puh- 
lisliod, the siibliine spoeulations of Lucrotins. 
It wa.s hut the other day that the sweet voice 
of Virgil had fallen mute, and only eight years 
since the tomb of Maieerios had opened to 
admit the urn of Iloniee, II nder its sumptuous 
ruler Romo w.os rapidly heeoming a mountain- 
pile of marble palaces — baths, temples, theatres 
— the proudest on whkdi sunbeams ever 
sparkled: and, with his enormous wealth and 
all-commanding absolutism, the Roman citizen 
was the lordliest mortal whom luxury over 
pampered-^ the most supercilious demi-god 
who ever exacted the adulation of his fellows. 

1 ¥sum.lmoitsfeom tfus ffnat 
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Yot, amidst all this civiUzation, it viis a 
time of foiu'f ul depm'lty. In regions so re- 
mote as Eritain and Germany, it was searcely 
aurpriaing that dark superstitions Bhould. pre- 
vail. and that hecatombs of little children 
.should be immolated by the fiends of the forest. 
But in Rome itself, under all the outward 
relinomaut, coarse tastes and fierce passions 
reigned; and the Kime patrician who,.at a false 
note in mirsic, would writhe with graceful 
agony, could preside imperturbable over the 
tortures of a slave or a prisoner; .and, to see 
him overnight shedding tears at one of Ovid’s 
epistles, you would not guess that lie had all 
the morning been gloating on the convulsions 
of dying gladiatov.s. Busts of Cato adorned 
the vestibule, but brutality and excess ran riot 
through tho halls; aud it was hard to say yrhich 
was tire most ahandouod — the multitude who 
still adored divinities the patrons of every 
eritue, or the scholars who laughed at supersti- 
tion and perpetrated crimes worthy of a Mav.s 
or J iipiter. 

This was the time which the Most High 
selected for the greatest event of human history. 
On the one hand, it was a time of tranquillity. 
The wars of long eonturies had ceased. Men's 
minds were not absorbed in the contests of 
dynasties, nor agitated by the burning of their 
capitals and the desolation of their homes. 
And a lull like this was favourable for the 
commenoemont of a moral movement which 
concerned the whole of Adam’s family. On 
the other hand, the world was old enough. 
For four thousand years the great experiment 
had been going on, and man bad been permitted 
to do lu.s be.st to retrieve the ruin of the Pall. 
It seemed, however, as if every struggle were 
only a deeper plunge; and betwixt the exploded 
nostrums of philosophy, and the corruption of 
the timo.s, tho world had grown weary of itself. 
A dry-rot had got into the ancient faith, and 
idolati-y and hero-worship tottered on their 
t-ruinhling pillfirs. Satiety or di.sgast was the 
prevailing mood of the irealthy; revenge and 
despair gnawed the heart of the down-trampled 
millionsi. For tribes which had lost their 1 
nationality, and for citi/.on.s who had.sold their 
hereditary freedom, tliere wa.s no spell in the 
p;..st; and amongst a people who had hwt faith 
in one aiiotlior, there remained nothing which 
couid imspiro the fervour of patriotism. It 
was felt, that if extrication over came, it must 
come from .above; and even in heathen lands, 
hints gathered from the Hebrew Scriptures, or 
propliotic particles (loated down on the muddy 
tide of pagan mythology, began to be carefully 
collected and exhibited in settings of the richest 


poetry, till the hard of Mantua sang of a v irgin, 
aud an unprecedented ofi’spriugdeM-cuded from 
high Heaven, who should efliice the traces of 
our crimes, and free li-om its perpetual fears 
the world — iu whose <Lays the lion would ho 
no terror to the ox, aud tho deadly serpent 
i sliould die. Betwixt the general peace which 
i prevailed, the hopeless wickedue.ss, and tlm 
j general wearying for a change, “tlie road was 
I ready, and the path nunlc straight.” “The 
I fulness of time was come, aud Goo sext portu 
HIS Sos.” 

James Hauiltoit, D.D. 
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A GALLOWAY BALLAD. 


I dinna like the Meg-o’-mony-feet, 

Nor the braw-uet Coaocluvorm, 

Quotb Mary Lee, a.s she sat aud did greet, 
A-diuliliiig wi’ tbo storm, 

Nowther like I the yellow-wymed ask, 
’Keatli the root o’ yon aik-tree; 

Nor the hairy (iilders on the fog that hasfcj 
Bat maar I like Robin-a-Ree. 


Hiitetu’ it is to hear the whut-throat ehavk 
Prae out the auUt taff-dike; 

And wlia like.s the e'euing singing lurk, 

Or tho auld mooii-liowiiig tyke! 

I hate them— and the gliaUt at e’en 
That points at me, puir Mary .Loo! 

But toil times wain- hate I, I ween, 

Tliiit vile nhielcl, Kobin-a-Kee. 

, Sourer than tho green bidliator 
Is n kiss o’ Robin-a-Ree, 

And the milk on the tned's back I wad prefer 
To the poison on his lips that be. 

Ob! anoo I lived happily by yon bonny biini— 
The warld was in love wi’ me; 

! But now I maun sit ’neatU the ouuld drift and 

And cui-so black .Robin-a-Ree. 

Then wliudder awa. thou bitter-biting blast, 
And sough thro’ the serunty tieo. 

And smooi- me up in the .snaw fu’ fast. 

And ne’er let the sun me see ! 

Oh ! never melt awa, thou wreath o’ snaw, 
That's sae kind in graving me; 

But hide me aye fmc the scorn and guffaw 
O’ villains like Robirda-Eoell 


iFrumtUai 


KBD M‘KBOWir.1 

■VYiio ivUhiii the parish, whether gentle or 
Rimple, mail or woman, boy or girl, did not 
know Ned M'Keown and his wife Nancy, 
joint proprietors of the tobac(io-sho)i and pub- 
lie- iionse at tiic eroas-roads of Kilriidden? 
lloneat, hlnatering, good-humoured Ned was 
the indefatigable morehant of the village ; ever 
engaged in aome ten or twenty pound apeeula- 
tion, the capital of which he was sure to extort, 
perhaps for the twelfth time, from the savings 
of Nancy's frugality, by the cquivoeal test of 
a month or six weeka’ conaecntivc aobriety; 
and which said speeulation ho never failed to 
wind up by the total loss of the capital for 
Nancy, and the capital leas of a broken head 
for himself. Ned had eternally some bargain 
on hia hands; at one time you might find him 
a yarn-mevohant. planted upon the upper step 
of Mr. Birnie’a hall-door, where the yarn- 
market wtiB hold, surrounded by a crowd of 
eagor oountry-women, anxioius to give Ned the 
preference — first, because ho was a well-wisher; 
seeoudly, bectuusa he hadn’t hia heart in the 
penny; and thirdly, because ho gave sixpeuco 
a spangle more than any other man in the 
market, 'i'liero might Ned bo found, with his 
twenty pounda of hard silver jingling in the 
bottom of a green hag, as a decoy to the 
enstomers, lailghing loud as ho piled the yarn 
in an o.steutatious heap, which, in tho pride 
of his commercial .sagacity, ho had purchased 
»t a fioad loss. Again you might hoo him at 
a. horse-fair, cantering about on the l«ck of 
some sleek but broken- winded jndo, witli 
spaviuod logs, , imposed on him as "a great 
bargain entirely,” by tlie superior eunuiug of 
some rustic sliarper ; — or standing over a hogs- 
head of damaged flax-seed, in tho purebase of 
which he shrewdly suspeeted liimaclf of liaving 
overreached the seller, by allowing him for it 
a gTeater price than the prime seed of the 
market would have eost him. In short, Ned 
was never out of a .speculation, and whatever 
ho undertook was sure to prove a complete 
fail ure. But he had one mode of consolation, 
which consi.sted in sitting down with the fag- 
emi of Nancy’s capital in Ids’ pocket, and 
drinking niglit and day with tlii.s neighbour 
and that whilst a shilling remained; and 
when he found himself at the end: of. Ills 
tetlior, he was sure to fasten a quarrel bn some 
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friend or acquaintaneo, and to get hia head 
broken for his pains. None of all this blnator- 
ing, however, happened within tiio range of 
Nancy’s jurisdiction. Nod, indeed, migiit 
drink and sing, and .swagger and fight — and 
he contrived to do so ; Imt notwitlistandiug ;iU 
his apparout courage, tbeve was one eye wliieli 
made him quail, aivd Imforo wliich lie never 
put on tbc Hector; — there was one, in wliose 
presence tho loudness of his song would fall 
away into a very awkward ami unmusical 
quaver, and his laughing face iissume the 
visage of a man who is lU.sposoit to anything 
but mirth. 'I'bc fact w;w this; wliouever Ned 
found that hia speculation was gone, a elumjh- 
ran, ;is he termed it, he fixed lumself in some 
favourite public-house, from whence he seldom 
stirred while hia money lasted, except when 
dislodged by Nancy, who visually, upon learn- 
ing where ho hod taken cover, paid liini an 
uncoromouious visit, to wliich Ned's iudofeii- 
sihle dolinquoiicy gave tlie colour of Icgitimato 
authority. Upon these o«c;isi(ms Nancy, a«- 
compauied by two sturdy sorvnut-moii, would 
sally forth to the next murkol-town, for the 
purpose of hriuging homo "grueolesa Nod,” us 
she called him. And tlicii you miglit sec Nod 
liotwcoii (ho two BCi'vants, a few paces in ad- 
vance of Niiucy, having very mui;h tlio appear- 
unco of a niiui perfin-ming a pilgrimage to tho 
gallows, or of a dasertor guarded liack to his 
barrack, in order to liceomo a target for tho 
muskets of his eemrndo.s. Ned’s compulsory 
return always became a matter of some noto- 
riety; for Nancy’s e.xc.ursion in quest of the 
" graceless ” was not mnde without froqiuuit 
dommoiationa of wroth against him, and many 
mcianoholy apologies to tlie neiglilmurs for 
entering upon tlie task of peiwmally securing 
him. By this means lier enterprise was sure 
til get wind, and a mob of all the idle young 
men and barefooted urchins of tlie vilkige, 
witli Bob MfUann, "a three-iiuarthar cllft," 
or mischievous foliow, half- knave, half- fool, 
was to he found a little below tlie village, upon 
an elevation of the road, that commanded a 
level .stretch of half a mile or so, in aiixiou,s 
expectation of the procession. No sooner Inid 
this arrived at. the point of observation, than 
the little squadron would fall rearwaril of the 
principal group, for tho purpose of extracting 
from Nancy a full and particular account of 
the capture. 

" Indeed, childher, id’s no wondher for ye 
to enquire! If here did i gut ’im, Dick? — 
musha, all’ where wud I get 'im but in the 
buld place, a-hagur; vvid the puld set; don't 
yees know that a dacont place or dacent com- 
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pany wudn't sarve ITecl?— -nobody bud Shane 
Martin, an’ Jimmy Tague, an’ the other black- 

“ xln’ what will ye do wid ’m, Saucy?” 

“ Och ! thin, Dick, avourneen, id's myself 
that’s jist tired thiiikin’ iv that ; at any rate, 
coiiHumin’ to the loose foot he’ll get this blessed 
month to come, Dick, agra ! ” 

“ Troth, Eancy,” another mischievous mon- 
key would exclaim, “if ye hadn’t great pa- 
tience entirely, ye cndn’t put up wid such 
thrateiaent at all at all,” 

“ Why thin. Clod knows, id’s thrue for ye, 
Barney. D’ye hear that, ‘graceless’ — -the 
veiy childher maltin’ a laughin’-stock an’ a 
may-game iv jo '! — hud wait till we get undher 
the roof, any how.” 

"Bed,” a third would say, "isn’t id a 
burnin’ shame for ye to brake the poor crn- 
thur’s heart this a-way? Throth, but ye ought 
to hould down yer head, sure enough — a daeent 
woman ! that only for her wudn’t have a house 
oyer ye, so ye wudn’t.” 

“An’ throth an’ id’s goin’, Tim,” Kancy 
would exclaim, “ an’ whin id goes, let ’im see 
thin who’ll do for 'm : lot ’im thry if his hlack- 
giiards ’ill stan’ to ’im, whin ho won’t have 
poor foolish Nancy at his back.” 

During these couveraations Ned would walk 
on between his two guards with a dogged - 
looking and condemned face, Nancy behind 
him, with his own cudgel, ready to administer 
the restorative of an occasional bang whenever 
ho attempted to slacken his pace, or throw 
over his shoulder a growl of dissent or jiistili- 
cation. 

On getting near home the noighhours would 
occasionally pop out their heads, with a smile 
of good-humoured satire on their faces, which 
Naucy was very capable of translating. 

“Ay,” she would say, “I’ve caught ’im — 
hero he is to the fore. Indeed ye may well 
laugh, liatty Itafferty ; not a wan iv myself 
hliunes ye for id. Ah, ye mane crathur,” 
turning to Ned, “iv ye had the blood iv a hen 
in ye, ye wudn’t have the neighbours brakin’ 
their hearts laughin’ at ye in sich a way; — ■ i 
an’ above all the people in the world, them 
Kafferty’a, that got the decree agin iz at the 
last sessions, altlioiigh I offered to pay within 
lifteon shillina of the differ — -the grubs ! ” , 

Having seen her hopeful charge safely de- 
posited on the hob, N ancy would throw her 
cloak into this corner, and her bonnet into 
that, with the air Of a woman absorbed by the 
consideration of some vexatious trial; she 
would then ait down, and, lighting her doo- 
deen, exclaim, 


“ IVurrah, wnrrah I id’s me that’s the heart- 
scalded crathur wid that man’s four qnarthers! 
The Lord may' help me, an’ grant mo patience 
wid him, any way ! — to have my little, honest, 
hard-arued penny spint among a pack o’ vaga- 
bonds, that dizn’t care him an’ me war both 
down the river, so they cud get their bellyfni 
iv dhrink out iv ’im. No matther, agra! 
things can’t long he tlihs a-way : — hut what 
diz Ned care? — ^give him dhrink an’ fightin’, 
an’ his blackguards about 'im, an' that’s his 
glory. There now’s the lan’lord coinin’ down 
upon us for the rint, iin’ ’cept ho takes the 
cows out iv the byre, or the bed from an- 
undher iz, what in the wddc artli is there for 
’im?” 

The enrrent of this lecture was never inter- 
rupted by a single observation from Ned, wiio 
usually employed himself in silently .playing 
with "Bunty,” a little black ciir, without a 
tail, and a great favourite with Nancy ; or, if 
he noticed anything out of its place in the 
house, he would arrange it with groat apparent 
care. In the meantime Nancy’s wrath gene- 
rally evaporated with the smoke of the pipe— 
a circumstance which Ned well know; — for, 
after she had sucked it until it emitted a 
slu-ill -bubbling sound, like that from a reed, 
her brows, which wore at other times a habitual 
frown, would gradually relax into a more bene- 
volent expression — ^tbe parenthetical curves on 
each side of her mouth, formed by the iraseible 
pursing of her Ups, would become leas marked 
— the dog or oat, or whatever else came in her 
way, inateiid of being kicked aside, or pursued 
in an imdarfit of digressional peevialme.ss, 
would be put out of her path with a gentler 
force — so that it was, in such eircumstanees, 
a matter of little difficulty to peroeive that 
conciliation would soon be the order of the 
day. Ned's conduct on these critical occasions 
was very prudent and commendable; he still 
gave Nancy her own way, never "jawed back 
to her,” but took sheltei', as it were, under his 
own patience, until the storm had passed, and 
the sun of her good humour began to ahine again. 
Nancy herself, now .softened by the fumes of 
her own pigtail, usually made the first over- 
ture.s to a compromise, but without departing 
from the practice and priueiples of higher 
negotiators — always in an indirect manner; 
as, " Judy, avourneen, maybe that crathur ate 
nothing to-day ; ye had betther, agra, jjet ’in 
the could haeoii that’s in the oubboard, and 
warm for ’im, upon the greeshaugh, them 
yallow-legs^ that’s in the colindhor, though 
God he knows it’s ill my common — bud no 
1 A kind of potato. 
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miittlmr, !i hagiir, there's enough soil, I’m 
tliiiikiH’-— give ’em to 'im. ” . 

On ifed fiejiting' himself to his hacon and 
potatoes, Nanoy would light another pipe, and 
plant heraelf on the opposite hob, putting 
some interrogatory to him, in the way of Inisi- 
ncss— always eoueerning a third person, and 
still in a tone of dry ironical indilforenae ; iis, 

“ DUI ye SOB Jimmy Connolly on yoi' 
thravcis?” 

“ Humph I Can ye tell iz if Andy Morrow 
sowkl his cowlt?” 

•‘He did,” 

“ Maybe ye have gumption enough to know 
what he got for ’im?’’ 

■• Fifteen ginneys.” 

“ In troth, an’ id's more nor a poor body ! 
would get ; bud, any way, Andy Morrow do- 
aarvos to get SI good price; ho’a a man that 
takes care of Ills own biwieas, an’ minds nothin’ 
else. I wish that iilley of ours was doekt ; ye 
onglit to apuke to Jim JI’Quade about id: id’s 
time to make her up — yc know wo’ll w.aiit to 
sell her for the Hut.” 

Tills was an as.sortion, by the way,wluuli Ned 
know to have everything hut truth in it. 

"Never hoed the iilley,” Nod would rojily, 
" IT! got Charley Liiwdhor to dock hoi' — Inul 
id's not her I'm thinkin’ iv ; did ye hear the 
noivs about the tobaoky?” 

"No, but I hope wo won’t ha long so.’’ 

" WeUi any how. we wav in look to buy in 
them tliroa last rowls,” 

: "Bh? la look! death-alive, how, Ned?” 

' " Sure tlioi'o was three ships iv id lost last 
week on their : way from tho kingdom of 
Swuzzcrland, in tho Asto Indians, wliere id 
grows: we can vise id thrupponce a-pound 
now,”. 

,“No, Nedl you’re not in arnist?” 

T " Faith, bud ye may say I am ; an’ as soon 
as Tom Loan comes home from Dublin he'll 
; tell iz all about id; an’ for that matther, 
maybe, id may rise sixpence a-ponnd; faith, 
we’ll gain a fob by id, I’m thinkin’. ” 

‘‘M.ay I never stir! bud that's look: well. 
Nod, ye; may thank mo for that, any way, or 
not a rowl we'd have in the four nornors iv tho 
ho«se-^an’ ye wanted to persuade mo agin 
buyin’ thim; bud I knew belther — for the 
tobaoky's alway.s sure to get a, bjtiv a hitch 
at this time a year.” 

"Bodad, you can. do id, Nancy; HI say 
that for ye — that’s an’ give ye yer own way." 
ir'IEh! can’t I, Ned? — an’, what was betther, 

I bate down Pether M'Hutec tliree-ha'penee 
: aTmmd afthcr I bought them.” 


"Ha! ha I ha! by my sannio,s, Nancy, iis 
to mnrket-makiii' tliey may ;ill Birow tlioir 
caps at yo ; yc thief o' the world, ye can do 
them nately.” 

“Hal ha! ha! Stop, Ned, don't dhrink 
that wathor — ^id's not from tho rook well ; liiit 
ru jist mix a sup iv tliis last stiill' wo gol, 
from the inouutaiiw till ye taste id: 1 tliink 
id’s not worse nor tho last — for Hugh 'rr:i.yiior's 
an onld hand at tiiakin' id.” 

This Wins all Ned wiintcd; his point was 
now carried; but with respoot to the rising of 
the tobacco, the less tiiat is said about tluit 
tho better for his veracity. 



THE HEAD TIUTMPETER. 

Wake, sohUor! wake! thy ■wnv-Uorsu waits, 
To bear thee to tho butfcio back ; - 
Tliou shimborost at a foenmu’s gates ; — 

Tliy dog would breuk thy bivouac:— 

Thy pluino is tniiliiig in tho dust, 

And thy red falchion gutheviog ruatl 

Sleep, soldier! sleep! thy ■warfare o’er,— 
Not tliino own bugle’s loudest strain 
Shall ever break thy slumbers more, 

With summons to tho battle plain 5 
A truiiipot-noto more loud and deep 
Bfust roii.se tlioo from that lendoii sleep! 

'Tliou nccd’st not holm nor oiiirnaa now, 
Beyond tho CtncMm hero’s boiust,— 

'Tlion wilt not quail thy naked brow. 

Nor shrink before a myriad host,— 

For head and. heel alike are soiiivd, 

A thousand arrows oaiinot wound, 

Thv mother is not in thy druiims, 

With that wild, widowed look «lm wore 
The day— how long to lior it seomu 1— 

She kissoil then at tlio cottage door. 

And siekeiiod at the sounds of joy 
That boi'O away her only boy ! 

Sleep, soldier !- -let thy motluir wait 
To hear tliy bugle on the blast; , 

Thy dog, perhaps, may find the gate; 

And bid lier home to thee at lust;— 

Ho cannot tell a sadiler tala 
Tlian did thy olarion, on the gale, 

When laat-~and far away— she hoavd 
Its lingering oohues fail. 


IV K. JlKiiviai:, 


THE GOLDSMITH OF FADUA. 

In the end of the fifteenth century, when 
the cities of Italy were rendered rich by their 
trades to the Indies, Padua was one of the 
most flourishing of its towns, and possessed a 
body of merchants, and particularly goldsmiths. 
Jewellers, and dealers in silk, with whom 
A'^enioe itself could scarcely bear a comparison. 
Amongst these goldsmiths and jewellers there 
was one more eminent than his brethren. His 
dwelling was upon the bridge, and Padua was 
.scarcely more universally known in Italy than 
Jeronimo Vincente was known for one of its 
citizens. “It never rains hut it pours,” says 
a northern proverb; “riches beget riches,” 
says an Italian one, Jeronimo found the truth 
of both these sayings. He was already rich 
enough to satisfy a dozen merchants, and to 
make a score of German princes. Fortune, 
however, did not yet think that she had done 
enough for him; every day some traveller was 
arriving at Padua, in the exchange of whose 
foreign money for the coin of Padua he obtained 
some good bargains, and added to his overflow- 
ing coffers. Few died without relatives hnt 
that he was appointed their executor. Many 
paid tribute to his wealth and reputation by 
leaving Mm their heir. The city of Padua 
gave him all their public contracts; and he 
almost sunk under the weight of trusts, offices, 
&c., not merely offered, but obtruded and im- 
posed on him. 

Who could bo more happy than Jeronimo 
Vincente V So he thought himself as he walked 
on the bridge of Padua one beautiful summer’s 
evening. A coach of one of the nobles passed 
at the same moment: no one noticed it. On 
the other hand, every one who passed him 
saluted him. — “ Such have been the effects of 
my industry, my dexterity of business, and my 
assiduous application. Yes, Jeronimo, others 
havetothanfctheiraucestors; you haveto thank 
only yourself. It is all your own merit.” 

And with these reflections his stature, as it 
were, increased some inches higher, and assum- 
ing a peculiar port, and a self-satisfied step, he 
walked in vanity, and almost in defiance of 
everything and every one to his own house. 
He loll asleep in the same mood, and dreamed 
that the ancient fable of Jupiter was repeated 
in his house, and that the heavens opened, and | 
descended upon him in a shower of ducats and 
pistoles. In all this soliloquy of Jeronimo, the 
reader will observe, there was not a word or 
thought of any one but himself; he did hot 


attrihiite his plenty to the blessing of God: ho 
felt no gratitude to him who had showered 
down upon him his abundance; hts mind, his 
spirit, and his vanity were that of Hebuchad- 
nezzar; and the fate of Nebuehadnozzar w;i.s 
nearer to him than he imagined. It hs a part 
of the wise economy of Pi-ovideiice to vindicate 
the honour and duty which belong to him; it 
is a part of his mercy to humble those who in 
forgetting him are about to lose themselves. 
Ho .sends them pro.spcrity as a blessing; they 
abuse it, and convert it to a curse. He raoalls 
the abused gift, atid sends them adversity to 
bring them to their duty. Such was the course 
of divine government iu the early ages of the 
world, such it is to the present day, and such 
did Jorouimo find it much sooner than he ex- 
pected. 

On a sudden, without any apparent cause, 
he saw, to his astonishment, the universal re- 
spect to his wealth and reputation on a manifest 
decrea.se. Some who had before nearly kissed 
the ground on his presence, now looked erectly 
in his face, and kept their straightforward 
coui-sc, without giving him the honourable side 
of the path; others kept their bonnets as if 
they were nailed to, their heads; two or tliree 
recalled tlieir trusts; others happening to call 
for accounts of such trusts, when ha was not 
at homo or busy, spoke in a peremptory tone, 
dropped hints of the laws of the country, and 
the duty of guardians, In plain words, he 
gradually discovered liimself to be as much 
avoided as he h.ad lieretoforo been sought. No 
one was punctual in their attendance but those 
to wliom he paid their weekly or monthly 
pensions. If there could bo any doubt that 
something extraordinary had happened, Jero- 
nimo had at length auffioiont proof; for havin,g 
put himself in nomination for one of the oflieoa 
of parochial intendaiit, and of the great churoii 
and treasury of Padua, a competitor was pre- 
ferred, le.s3 wealthy than himself by some 
thousands. 

Jeronimo returned home much confountiofl 
at this unexpected defeat. In vaiii ho examined 
himself and his situabioii for the cause. 

“Am I not asrichaaever!” said he. “ Have 
I defrauded any one? — No. Have I suffered 
any one to demand their payment of mo twice? 
— No. Wluit then can be the cause of all this ? 

This was a question he could not answer, 
but the fact became daily and hourly so much 
more evident, that he shortly found himself 
as much avoided, and apparCntiy condemned 
in every' respectable company, as he had for- 
merly been courted and honoured. 

It is time, however, to give the reader some ; 


information as to tlie actual cause., A whisper 
was suddenly circulated that Jeronimo IiacI not 
ae<) Hired his wealth by honest means. It was 
reportod, and gradually universally heliovedj 
that he was an utterer, if not a coiner, of base 
money. He had the reputation, as has been 
before said, of being the most able workman 
in l^idua, in gold, silver, and laee; “And 
surely.” said the gossips of Padua, “he does 
not wear bis talent in a napkin. He employs 
his do.vtority to some purpo.se.” — “Arc you 
not speaking too fast,” said another neighbour; 
" I iiave always held Jeronimo to be an honest 
man." — “And so have I hitherto,” said the 
other. “But do you see this ducat?” — “ Yas; 
and a very good one it is.” — “So 1 thought,” 
said the other; "till I assayed it: this ducat 
I received from Jeronimo; let us prove it at 
your assay, and you will allow that I did not 
speak without some good foundation.” Tlic 
proposal was accepted, the trial made, and the 
ducat found to bo base in the proportion of 
one-third copper, to two-thirds silvei*. I 

The name ef this neighbour of Jeronimo, I 
who had defended him, wasQuiaeppe Cognigero, 
a very worthy and honest man; not one of 
those who found a triumph in tlic downfall of 
another, though above him in wealth and 
honour. Guiseppe, as he had said, had always 
hold Jeronimo to ho a reapeetable worthy 
dtison. He had many dealings with him, and 
had always found him just and punctual to 
the lowest coin. “ Is it possible,” said be to 
himaelf, “that, after such a long course of 
honesty and reputation, ho has so far forgotten 
himself as to become a common cheat? 1 will ' 
nut believe it. But this fact of the base clnc.at? 
tVell; but my friend may be mistaken, he 
might not have received this ducat from Jero- 
nimo, I am resolved I will make a trial of 
liirn myself, before I give in to the belief of l 
these reports in the teeth of so fair a character 
for BO many years. Guiseppe w.ss a shrewd 
man, and never fixed on a purpose but when 
he had tlie ingenuity to find the means of exe- 
cuting it. Ho wont immediately to his homo, 
.and taking a hundred ducats from his private 
store, went with them to the house of Jeronimo. 

“Bignor Jeronimo," said he, “hero are a 
hundred ducats which I wish to keep secret 
for a certain purpo.se. I have just embarked 
in a speculation of great extent, the result of 
which no one can foresee, I wish to keep this 
sum as a deposit, in the event of the failure of 
niy liopes, if you will do me the favour to take 
the custody of it.” Jeronimo, pleased at a 
confidence to whicli lie was now not much 
accustomed, very willingly accepted the charge, 


and Guiseppe took his leave in the full per- 
suasion that the trial would correspond with 
his expectations, and that report would bo 
proved to be false and malicious. 

In the course of a few days, Guiseppe, ac- 
cording to.thc plan concerted in iris own mind, 
called suddenly on .Teronimo. — “My dear 
friend,” said he, “I sincerely rejoice th, at I 
have found you at home; a sudden demand has 
fallen upon me, and I iiave an e.xpected occasion 
for the hundred ducats which I deposited with 
you,” — “My good friend,” B.aid Jeronimo, 
“do not preface such a trifle with such a serioms 
apology. The money is yours.” And at the 
same time opening a private drawer: — “You 
see here it Is, just as I deposited it. 'Take 
your money, my friend, and you may always 
have the same or any other service from me.” 
Saying this, he gave Guiseppe the same bag 
in which lie had brought the ducats to him. 

Guiseppe hastened home, counted and ex- 
amined the ducats. Their number was rigiit, 
their appearance seemed good; he sounded 
them singly. One sounded suspiciously, ho 
assayed it, it was base. — “Well,” said ho, 
“this may bo an accident; I could almost 
swear, indeed, that every duoat I gave liiin 
was good; but this I might perhaps have over- 
looked.” He sounded another, his suspicions 
increased; another— he was now determined 
to assay them all. He did so; and to his, con- 
fusion (for. the honest man was truly grieved 
and confounded at the detection of his neigli- 
bonr's dishonesty) he found thirty bad ducats 
out of tbe hundred. 

He now hastened back to Jeronimo.— 
“These are not the ducats, sir, I deposited 
with you; hero are thirty bad ducats out of 
the hnndred.” — “ Bad or good,” replied Jero- 
nimo, indignantly, “they are the same which 
yon deposited; 1 took them from your hands, 
put them in tbe drawer, and they wore not 
moved from thence till you re-demanded them, ” 
Guiseppe insisted, and at length severely re- 
pi'oaehed .Teronimo, Jeronimo commanded 
him to leave his house. “Can you suspect me 
of such a pitiful fraud?” said ho. — “Indeed, 
I never should,” replied he, “unless upon this 
absolute evidence. But there must be a fraud 
somewhere. Either I am attempting to defraud 
you, or you to cheat me. It is incumbent 
upon both our reputations that this matter 
should be cleared up. I shall go to the magis- 
trates.” — “Go where you please,” said Jero- 
nimo; “hut go without delay." 

Guiseppe immediately hastened to tlie presi- 
dent of justica He demanded a summons for 
Jeronimo. It was granted. .He complained, 
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without reciting the particulars, that Jeronimo 
had paid him back a deposit, and, in a hundred 
ducats, had given him thirty bad. Jeronimo 
denied it. — “I gave him hack, the Bame which 
he deposited with me.” There was a law at 
Padua termed the "law of wagei',” The sub- 
stance of this was, that the party accused had 
it in his option to clear himself by an oath of 
his iimoceuco. ‘'Will you take your wager?” 
said Guiseppe. “Yea,” replied Jeronimo. 
The holy evangelists were accordingly presented 
to him, and Jeronimo swore upon them that 
lie had not touched, still le-ss changed, the 
dueatSj since they were deposited with him. 
The president accordingly gave judgment in 
hia favour, being compelled thereto by the 
laws of Padua. And Guiseppe, with horror 
at tlie united fraud and perjury of the man 
whom ho had hitherto deemed honest and 
respeetable, left the court and withdrew to his 
own house. 

This trial excited a universal interest and 
rumour in Padua. The president of the law 
had acquitted Jeronimo; not so, however, 
public reputation. Guiseppe was a man of 
established character, Jeronimo’s fame had 
been long blemished. The previous reports, 
therefore, were now considered as fully con- 
firmed into certainty. The magistrates accord- 
ingly deemed it necessary to point the attention 
of the police to him and to his future dealings; 
and Jeronimo thereafter became a marked 
character. The police of Padua was adminis- 
tered with that discreet ounning for which the 
Italians are celebrated. Some of its officers 
very shortly contrived, in the disguise of foreign 
merchants, to make a deposit of good and 
marked money with Jeronimo, and shortly 
after redeemed it hack. The money was re- 
stored as required. It was immediately carried, 
as before, in the case of Guiseppe, to the public 
assay, and the result was, that the greatest 

vt of the number of the coins tvas found to 

base. 

Jeronimo was next day arrested and thrown 
into prison. His house was searched in the 
&ame instant. The search most fully confirmed 
what indeed now required but little confirma- 
tion. In the secret drawers were found all the 
instruments of coining, as well as all the ma- 
terials of adulteration. An immense quantity 
of base coin was likewise found in different 
parts of the house. AH Padua was now in 
arms. They clamorously demanded justice on 
a man who had not the temptation of poverty 
to commit crimes; here is a man, said they, 
who has rai.sed his head above all of us, and 
lived in luxury and splendour, year after year. 


upon the fruit of his crimes, He 1ms even sat 
oil the public bench of magistrates, and ail- 
minhstered the laws of Padua; if justice be not 
made for the rich, if its object he tlie defence 
of all, let him now he brought to trial, and 
meet with the punishmeut whicli he so well 
merits. . The magistrates, in obedicnee to this 
popular clamour, and at the same time acknow- 
ledging its justice, somewhat hastened the trial 
of J eronimo. He was brought forw.ard, accused, 
and tile witnesses oxaiiiincd; lie had nothing 
to allege which could weigh a .single grain 
against the mass of evidence produced against 
him. He was accordingly unauimously con- 
demned. The trial was holden on the Monday ; 
he was found guilty the same day, and ordered 
for execution in the public square on Friday 
following; the interval being granted for re- 
ligious preparations. 

Who was norv so unhappy as Jeronimo de 
Vincente, and what a vicissitude in his fortune 
and reputation had a very short time produced! 
Within those few months he had been the 
wealthiest and most respected man in Padua. 
The noblest families sought his only daughter 
in marriage; his wife was the pattern and ex- 
emplar of all the ladies of the city and neigh' 
bourhood; hia house wms full of the richest 
furniture and paintings in Italy. How tho 
officers of justice were in pos3es.sion of it, aiid 
performed the vilest offices in the most magni- 
ficent chambers; whilst, with the ordinary iii, 
soleuce of sueh ruffians, they scarcely allowed 
a corner of the house to his unhappy wife and 
daughter. And where was Jei'onimo himself? 
In the public prison of tho city; in a cell not 
four feet square, and under orders for execution 
on the next following day. Was not this 
enough to reduce Jeronimo to his senses? It 
was; he humbled himself before God, and im- 
plored his pity; and it pleased the infinite 
Goodness to hear his prayers, and to send him 
relief where he least expected it. 

Jeronimo had a confidential clerk, or manag- 
ing man, of the name of Jacobo. On the day 
preceding that ordered for his ma.ster’s execu- 
tion, he was going upstairs to attend some 
message from his unhappy mistress, when his 
foot slipped, and he fell from the top to the 
bottom. His neck was dislocated by the fall, 
and he died without uttering a ward. This 
miserable man had a wife in the last montli of 
her pregnancy; tho intelligence of this disaster 
being carried to her, occasioned an immediate 
labour, and slie was pronounced to be in tho 
most imminent danger. She repeatedly re- 
quested, during the night, that Jeronime’s 
wife might he sent for to her, as slie hud some- 



thing very iioavy at )iei‘ heart to comimmicato 
tn lie.1', Jeroiiimo's wife tmcordiiigly.eaine vury 
early on the fol lowing inoming. Tlic unhappy 
woinaUj after having summoned up the small 
remnant of her strength, and requested Jero- 
nimo’s wife to hear what she had to say, but 
not to interrupt her till she had coneluded, 
tliua addressed her ; — “Your husband is inno- 
(•ent, mine was guilty. Fly to the magistrates, 
inform tlicm of tliis, and save my husband's 
soul from adding to Ms other erime.s the guilt 
of iunoeeut blood. Thy husband— ” She was 
about to proceed, but death arrested her words. 

J erQuiinQ’,s wife, thinking that her husband 
was now efteetually saved, flew to the president 
of tile magistraey, and demanded immediate 
adinissiou; and related the confe.s8ion she had 
just received. The pre.sident shook his head. 
“ JYhere is the woman that made the confes- 
sion?" “Sho i.s dead.” — “Then where is the 
accused instead of Jeronimo?" “ Ho is 
likewise.” — “Have you any witne.ssea of 
the conversat ien of the dying woman ? ” “ None ; 
sho requested every one to leave the chamber, 
that she might ooramunieate to me alone.” — 
“Then tiio eonfeasion, good woman, can avail 
you nothing; the law must liave its course.” 
Jeronimo’s wife could make no reply; she was 
carried senseless out of the court, and the 
president, from a due sense of Immanity, 
ordered her to be taken to the house of one of 
: his officers, and kept there till after the exeeu- 
..tion of her husband. 

The flniahing of this catastrophe was now at 
hand. Already the great hell of the city was 
tolling, The hour at length arrived, and Jero- 
nimo was led forth. He was desired to add 
anything which he had to sjiy, without loss of 
time. He .satisfied himself with the declaration 
of; his innocence, and with recommending his 
soul to his Maker, then knelt down to receive 
the destined blow; but scarcely was he on his 
knees before the whole crowd was thrown into 
motion, by some of the marshals of justice 
rushing forward and exclaiming to stop the 
execution. The marshal at length made his 
way to the seaffold, and delivered a paper with 
wliich he was ch.arged, to the presiding officer. 
The officer, upon reading it, iniincdiately stayed 
the farther progress of the execution, and Jero- 
nimo was led back to his prison. “What is 
all this?” exclaimed the crowd. “Have the 
friends of Jeronimo at length raised a sum of 
money wliicli our just judges have required of 
tliem; and is his punishment thus houglit off? 
Happy inhabitants of Padua, where to be rich 
via to: be able to commit any crime; with im- 
.pimlty.”;.:;!' 


It is time, howevoi, to inform the reader of 
the true cause. Jeronimo was .scarcely led to 
execution when the confessor of tlio prison 
demanded access to tlie president, and immedi- 
ately laid before him the confession of a pri.soner 
who had died under a fever the preceding 
night. The wretched malefactor hereupon 
acknowledged that lie was one of a party of 
coiners, who had carried on the tr.ade of making 
false money to a very groat extent; that Jero- 
nimo’s clerk was at tlie head of the gang; tliat 
all the false money was delivered to this clerk, 
who immediately exchanged it for good money 
from his master's coffers, to all of which he 
had private keys, and in which coflers, on the 
appi'ehension of Jeronimo, he had deposited 
the instruments of coining, lest they should 
be found in his own po.ssossion. The confession 
terminated with enumerating sucli of the gang 
as were yet living, and pointing out their 
places of asylum and concealment. 

The execution of Jeronimo, as has boon 
related, was in its actual operation. The first 
step of the president, therefore, was to hurry 
one of the officers to stop its progress, and in 
tile same moment to send off two or three de- 
tachments of the city guard to seize the accused 
parties before they should learn from public 
report the death of their comrade. The guards 
executed their purpose successfully; tlie male- 
factors were all taken and brought to the tri- 
bunal the same evening. The result was, that 
one of them booaino evidence against his com- 
rades, and thus confirmed the truth of the 
confession, and the innocence of Jeronimo, 

The president, in order to make all pos.sibIe 
atonement, ordered .a public meeting of all the 
citizens of Padua to be summoned on the fol- 
lowing day. Jeronimo was then produced, 
upon which the president, descending from iiis 
tribunal, took him by the hand, and led li to 
up to a seat by the side of him, on tlie bench 
of justice; the crier then proclaimed silence. 
Upon which the president rose, and read the 
confession of the malefactor who died in tlie 
prison, and the transaotloM of the others ; 
concluding the whole by declaring the innocence 
of Jeronimo, and restoring him to his credit, 
his fortune, and the good opinion of his fellow- 
citizeiis. 

Thus ended the misfortunes of a man wlio 
had provoked the ohastisement, of Heaven by 
his vanity and self-glory. — -The course of Pro- 
vidence is uniform in all ages of the world; 
when blessings are contemned, they are with- 
drawn — ^when tlieman unduly elevates himself, 
the moment of his humiliation is at hand. 


Aloug the Isles of Kon-Gall, 

■\Vlieii, for O'Connor’s child to mourn, 
I'he hin-per told how lone, how far 
From any mansion’s twinkling star, 

From any path of social mon. 

Or voice, but from the fox’s den, 

The lady in the desert dwelt ; 

And yet no wrongs, no fear she felt : 

Say, why should dwell in place so wild, 
O’Connor’s imlo and lovely child ? 

Sweet lady ! she no more inspires 
Green Erin’s hearts with beauty’s power, 
As, in the palace of her sii'es, 

She bloom’d a peerless flower. ■ , 

Gone, from her hand and bosom gone, 
The royal broolie, the jowell’d ring. 

That o’er her dasaling whiteness shone, 


When bards high praised ho 
And kneeling pages offer’d n 
The morat in a golden oup. 

“ A hero’s hrido ! this desorl 
It ill befits thy gentle breed 
And wherefore dost thou hn 
To call — ‘ My love lies bleed 
This purple flower my tears 
A hero’s blood supplied its 1 
I love it, for it was the first 
That grew on Cormoclit Moi 
Ob ! hearken, stranger, to ni 
This desert mansion is my oi 
And bless’d, though fatal, hi 
That led me to its wilds afai 
For hei-e these pathless mon 
Gave shelter to luv love and 
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And every roclc and every stone 
Bare -witnesa that lie vvixs my own. 

“O’Oonnur's child! I was the bud 
Of Erin’s royal tree of glorj'; 

But woe to them that wrapp’d in Wood 
The tissue of my atory ! 

Ejtill ns I clasp my burning brain 
A (leatli-scone ruabea on niy sight; 

It rises o'er and o’er again, 

The lilooily fend -the fatal night, 

IVlien, clialin,? Gonnocbt Morau’K scorn. 
They called iny hero haaely horn ; 

And hade him choose a meaner bride 
Tlian from O’Connor’s liouse of pride. 

Tluiir tribe, they said, their high degi-ee, 
Was sung in Tara’s psaltery;' 

AlTtuesa their Bath’s viotoinous brand, 

And Catbnl of the bloody band ; 

G-lory (tlioy said) and power and honour 
Were ill the mansion of O’Connor: 

Ent lie, ray iovod one, bore in field 
A humbler crest, a meaner shield. 

“Ah, brothers! what did it avail 
That fiercely and triumphantly 
Ye fought the English of the Pale, 

And stomm’d De Bmirgo’s chivalry? 

And what was it to love and me 
That harnns hy yonr standard rode, 

Or heiil-fires’' for your jubilee 
Upon n hundred mountains glow’d? 

What though the lords of tower and dome 
From Shannon to the Nortli Sea foam, — 
Thought ye your iron hands of pride 
Could break the knot that love had tied? 
No : lot the eagle ehauge his plume. 

The leaf its hue, the flower its bloom ; 

But ties urowiid tills heart wore spun 
That could not, would not be undone ! 

“At bleating of the wild watch-fold 
Thus sang my love :— * Oh I come with me : 
Our hark is on the lake ; behold 
Our steeds are fasten’d to the tree. 

Come far from Castle-Oonnor’s clans: 

Come udth tliy belled forestere, 

And I, beside the lake of swans, 

Slmll hunt for thee the fallow-deer ; 

Ami Iniihlihy hut, and hring thee liome 
The wild-fnivZ and the honey-oorali; 

And herrios from the wood provide, 

And ]ilay ray elarshech® by thy aide. 

Tlien come, ni.y love.’ How emild I stay? 
Our nimble siag-hounda tnaok’d the way, 
And I pursued, by moonless skies, 

Tlie light of Connoclit Moran’s eyes. 


? ,Tho pa,alterof Tar.a was the great national register 
ofthe ancient Irish, 

ap'iros liglitod on Jlay-Jay on the hill tops by the 
Irish. STheharp. 


“And fast and far, before the star 
Of day-spring, rush’d we through the glade, 
And saw at dawn the !ofty bawn'' 

Of Castlo-Cornmr fade. 

Sweet was to ua tlie hermitage 
Of this nnplongh’d, untrodden shore, 
lake birds all joyous fruui the cage. 

For man’s neglect we loved it more. 

And well lie knew, my huntsman dear. 

To search the game with hawk and sjiuar; 
While I, his evening food to dress, 

Would sing to him in lmppiiie3.s. 

But oh ! that midnight of despair. 

When I was duoiu’d to rend my hair : 

The night, to me, of .shrieking sorrow ! 

The night, to him, that had no morruwl 
“When all was hush’d, at eventide 
I heard the buying of their beagle : 

Be bush’d! my Comiooht Moran cried, 

’Tis but the screaming of the eagle. 

Ala-s! ’twas not the eyrie’s sound; 

Their bloody bands had truck’d us out; 
■Op-Ust'ning starts our oouohunt hound — 
And hark ! again that nearer shout 
Brings faster on the murderers. 

Spave—spave him— Brasil— Desmond fierce. 
In vain— no voice the adder charms; 

Their weapons cross’d my sheltering arms ; 
Another’s aword has laid him low— 
Another’s and another’s ; 

And every hand that dealt the blow— 

All mo! it was a brother’s I 
Yes, when Ids moanings died away, 

Tlieir iron hands had dug tile clay, 

And o’er his burial turf tliey trad. 

And I l.elield~Oh God! oh God! 

His life-hlnod oosing from the sod I 
“Warm in his dentli-woiinds sepnlolired, 
Alas ! my warrior’s spirit bravo 
Nor mass nor ulla-lulla'' lieard, 

Lamenting, soothe liis grave. 

Dragg’d to their hated mansion buck, 

How long in tbraidora’s grasp I lay 
I knew not, tor my soul was black, 

And know no change of night or (lay. 

One iiiglit of horror rmirid me grow; 

Or if I saw, or felt, or know, 

’Twas but wlien those grim visages, 

The angry bretlicM of niy race. 

Glared on each eye-ball’s aebing throb. 

And clieok’d my bosom’s power to sol), 

Or when my heart with pulses drear 
Beat like a death-watch to my ear. 

“But Heaven, at last, my soul’s eclipse 
Did with a vision bright inspire : 

T woke and felt upon my lips 
A propheteas’e fire. 

* -Ancient tortlfioatioii. 

^ The Irish laincntatiuii for the lioad. 
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Thrict! in tlie oust a war-drum beat, 

I heard tlie Saxon’s trumpet sound. 

And ranged, as to the judgment-seat. 

My guilty, trembling brothers vounil. 

Clad in the helm and shield they euine ; 

I'or iio\r Do Bouvgo’s sword mul liame 
Had ravaged Ulster’s boundaries. 

And lighted up the midnight skies. 

The .standard of O’Gonuor's sway 
Was in the turret where I lay; 

That standard, with so dire a look. 

As ghastly shone the moon and pale,. 

I gai’e, that eveiy hpsom shook 
Beneiith its iron mail. 

“ And go ! (I cried), the eonibat seek. 

Ye hearts that unappalled bore 
The anguish of a sister’s shriek, 
flo! — and return no morel 
For sooner guilt the ordeal brand 
Shall grasp unhurt, than ye shall hold ■ 

The banner with viotovioue hand, 

Beneath n sigtor’s ourso unroll’d. 

0 stranger! by my country’s loss! 

And by iny love ! and by the .cross! 

1 swear I never could have spoke 
The oursK tliat sever’d nature’s yoke; 

But that a spirit o’er mo stood 

And fired me with the wratliful mood; 

And frenzy to my heart was giveu 
To speak the malison of Heaven. 

“They would have cross’d tliemselves, all 

They would have pray'd to burst tlie spell ; 
But at the stamping of my foot 
Each hand down powerless fell ! 

And go to Athunree !^ (I cried), 

High lift the banner of your pride : 

But Itnnw that wbevo its sheet unrolls 
The Weight of blood is ou your souls ! 

Go Wliero the havoc of your kerne 
Shall float as high ns mountain fern ! 

Men shall no more your mansion know; 

The nettles on your hearth shall grow ! 

Dead, as the green oblivious flood 
That mantles by your walls, shall be 
The glory of O’Connor’s blood ! 

Away ! away to Athunree ! 

Where, downward when the sun shall fall, 
The raven’s wing simll be your pall ! 

And not a vas.sal shall unlace 
The vizor from yonr dying face ! 

“A bolt that overhung' our dome 
Suspended till my curse was given, 

Soon as it pass’d these lips of fo.am, 

Peal’d in tlie blood-red heaven. 

i’,;thnm-eo. the battle fougiil in 1314, which decided 



Dire was the look that o’er their hacks 
The angry parting brothers threw : 

But now, behold ! like cataraots. 

Come down the hills in view 
O’Connor’s plmneii partisans; 

Thrice ten Kilmigorvian clans 
Were mtu-ehiiig to their doom : 

A sudden storm their plumage tnas'd, 
A flash of lightning o’er them cruss’d, 
And all again was gloom ! 

“Stranger! I fled the home of grief, 

At Connooht Moran’s tomb to fall; 

I found the helmet of my chief, 

His bow still hanging on our wall, 

And took it down, and vow’d to rove 
This desert place a huntress iiold; 

Nor would I change my buried love 
For any heart of living mould. 

No ! for I am a hero’s child ; 

I’ll hunt my quarry in the wild ; 

And still my home this mansion make, 
Of all unheeded and unheeding, 

And oUerish, for my warrior’s sake— 
‘The flower of love lies bleeding. ’” 


THE LOST CHILD. 2 

Lucy was only .six years old, but bold a.s a 
fairy ; she had gone by herself a thousand times 
about the braes, and often, upon errands to 
house.g two or three miles distant. What had 
lior parents to fear? Tlie footpaths were all 
firm, and led through no place.9 of danger, nor 
arc infants of them.soIvea incautious, when 
.done in thou pastimes Lucy wont .singing 
into tlic eoppico-woods, and singing she re- 
appeared on the open hill-side. With her small 
white hand on the rail, she glided along the 
wooden-bridge, or lightly as the owzel tripped 
from stone to stone across the shallow streauiiet. 

1 The creature would be away for hours, and no 
fears be felt on her aeeouut by .any one at home 
— whether she had gone with her basket under 
her arm to borrow some articles of household 
use from a neighbour, or merely for lier own 
solitary delight wandered oil' to tiie l)rae.s to 
play .aniong the flowers, coming back laden 
with wreaths and garlands. With a bonnet of 
her own sewing to shade her pretty face from 
the sun, and across her shonlders a plaid in 
which she could sit dry during' an hour of the 
heaviest rain beneath the smallest heild, Lucy 
passed iniiny long liours in the dayliglit, .and 
thus knew, without thinking of it, all the 
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topography of that pastorai solitnde, and cven 
sometluiig of the changeful appearances in the 
air and sky. 

; The happy child had heen invited to pass a 
whole day, from morning to night, at Ludysido 
(a farm-house about tivo niilea off), with her 
phaymatea, the Maynos; and she left home 
about iiu hour after sunrise. She was drassed 
for a holiday, and father and mother, and Aunt 
Isabel, all three kissed her sparkling face before 
slie set off by hcraelf, and stood listening to 
iior singing, till her small voice was lost in. the 
murmur of the rivulet. During her absence 
tile hoii.se was .silent but happy; and the even- 
ing being now far advanced, Lucy was expected 
home every minute, and MiciiacI, Agnes, and j 
laobel went to meet her on the way. They I 
walked on and on, wondering a little, but in 
no degree alarmed, till tliey reached Ladysido; 
and heard the cheerful din of the imps within, 
still rioting at the close of the holiday. Jacob 
Mayno came to the door — but on their kindly 
asking why Lucy had not been sent homo 
before daylight was over, he looked painftdly 
surprised, and said that she hud not been at 
La(iy.side. 

Agne.s suddenly .sat down, without speaking 
one word, on the stone seat beside the door, 
and Michael, supporting her, said, — ‘Jacob, 
our child loft us this morning at six o’clock, 
and it is now near ten at night. God is 
merciful, but perhaps Lucy is dead.’ Jacob 
Mayne was an ordinary, oominonpl.ace, and 
rutiier ignorant miin, but iiis heart leaped 
■within him at these words, and by this time 
his own children were standing about the door. 
‘Yes, Mr. Forrester — God is merciful — and 
your daughter, let ns trust, is not dead. Let 
us trust tliat she yet liveth— and without delay 
let us go to seek the child.' Mieliael trembled 
from head to fool, and his voice was gone; lie 
. lifted up ids eye.s to heaven, hut it seemed not 
as if ho saw either the moon or tlie stars. “Hun 
over to llaesliorn, some of you,” said Jacoli, 
“and toll w'hat h.as happened. Do you Lsaac, 
my good buy, eross over to a’ the towns on the 
inrorlethen-.sido, and— oh! Mi-. Fon-ester— 
Sfr. Forrester, dinua let this trial overcome 
you sue sairly" — for Miehiiol wil.s leaning 
against tlie wall of the liouse, and the strong 
man was liolpless as a child. “Keep up yonr 
Jieart, my dearest son,” .said laobel, with a 
voice all unlike her usual, “keep up your 
heart, for the blessed bairn is beyond doubt 
somewhere in the keeping of the great God, 
yea, without a iiairof her head being hurt. A 
hundred things may have happened her, and 
i death: nut among the uomher.-— Qh! no — no 


surely not death— that would indeed be too 
dreadful a judgment,” And Aunt Lsobel, 
oppres.sed by the power of tliat word, now 
needed. the very comfort that she had in vain 
tried to bestow. 

Within two hoiiv.« a hundred people were 
traversing the hills in all direction.^, even to a 
distance which it seemed most imlikely that 
poor Lucy could h,ave reached. The .shepherds 
and their dogs all night through Bearcliod every 
nook — every stony ami rocky place — every 
little sbaw — every piece of taller heatlier — 
every crevice that could eonecal anything alive 
or dead, — but no Lucy was there. Her 
mother, who for a while seemed inspired witli 
supernatural strength, had joined in the search, 
and with a quaking heart looked into every 
brake, or stopped and listened to every shout 
and hollo reverberating among the hills, if she 
could seize on some tone of recognition or dis- 
covery. But the moon sank, and then all the 
stars, whose increased brightness had for a 
short time supplied her plaee, all faded away, 
and then came tlie gray dawn of morning, and 
then the clear brightness of the day, and still 
Michael and Agnes wore childless. "She has 
.sunk into soma mossy or miry place," said 
Michael to a man near him, into whose face 
ho never looked. "A cruel, cruel death for 
one like her! The earth on which my child 
walked has closed over her, and we shall never 
see her more!” 

At last a man who had left the search and 
gone lira direction towwds the high ‘road, came 
running with .something in his arms towards 
the place where M.iohael and ethers were 
standing beside Agne.s, who lay apparently ex- 
hausted almost to dying on the sward, lie 
approached ho.sitatlngly: and Michael saw that 
he carried Luey’s bonnet, clothes, and plaid. 
It was impossible not to see some spots of blood 
upon the frill that the child liad worn round 
her neck. "Murdered — murdered — ” w.as 
the one word whispered or ejaculated all around ; 
but Agne,s heard it not, for, worn out by tliat 
long night of hope and despair, she had fallen 
, asleep, and was perhaps seeking her lost Lucy 
in her dreams. 

lsobel took, the clothes, and narrowly in- 
specting them with eye and hand, said ivitli a 
fervent voice, that ivas iieard even in Michael’s 
despair, “Mo — Lucy is yet among the living. 
There oi-e no marks of violence on thegarinents 
of the innocent— -no murdorer’.s haiuMias been 
hero. These blood-spots have, been put thors 
to deceive. Beaide.s, would not the murderer 
hove carried off these things? Foi' what else 
would he have murdered her? But oh 1 foolish 
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despair! What speak I of? Por wicked as | 
this world ia — ay, deapierately wdcked— there 
is not, on all the surface of the wide earth, a 
hand tliat would murder our child! Is it not j 
plain as the Bmi in heaven that Lncy has been ! 
.stolen by some wretched gipay-beggar, and i 
that, before that sun has .set, she will be saying : 
her prayers in her father’s house, with all of ' 
us upon our knees be.side her, or with our faces 
prostrate upon the floor?” 

Agues opened her eye.s and beheld Lucy’s 
bonnet and plaid lyin.g clo.se he.sidc her, and 
then a silent crowd. Her senses all at once 
returned to her, and .she rose up — “Ay, sure 
enough drowned — drorvned — drowned — but 
where have you laid her? Let me see our Luey, 
Michael, for in my sleep I have already seen 
her laid out for burial. The crowd quietly 
dispersed, and horse and foot began to seour 
the country. Some took the high-roads, others 
all the by-paths, and many the trackless hills. 
How that they were in some measure relieved 
from the horrible belief that the child was 
dead, the worst other calamity seemed nothing, 
for hope brought her back to their arms. 
Agnes had been able to walk to Braeken-Braes, 
and Mioliael and Isobel sat by her bed-side. 
Lucy's empty little crib was just as the child 
had left it in the morning before, neatly made 
up with her own hands, and her small red 
Bible was lying on her pillow. 

"Oh! my husband — this is being indeed 
kind to your Agnes, for much it must have 
cost you to stay here; blit had you left me, my 
silly heart must have ceased to beat altogether, 
for it will not lie still even now that I am well 
nigh resigned to the will of God.” Michael 
put his hand on his wife’s bosom, and felt her 
heart beating as if it ware a knell. Then ever 
and anon the tears oamo gushing, for all her 
strength wa-s gone, and she lay at the mercy of 
the ru.stlo of a leaf or a shadow across the win- 
dow. And thus hour after hour passed on till 
it was, itgaia twilight. 

" I hear footstop.-i coming up the brae,” said 
Agnes, who had for some time appeared to be 
slumbering; and in a few moments the voice of 
Jacob Mayne was heard at the outer door. It 
was no time for ceremony, and he advanced 
into the room wliere the family had been during 
all that trying and endless day. Jacob wore 
a .solemn expimsion of countenance, and he 
seemed, from his looks, to bring them no com- 
fort. Michael stood up between him and his 
wife, and' looked into his heart, Souiethin,g 
there, seemed to be in his face that was not 
miserable. If he has heard nothing of my 
child, : thought Michael, this man must ciu'o 


but little for his own fireside. "0 sjieak, 
speak,” — said Agne.s, “yet why need you 
•speak? All this has been but a vain belief, 
and Lucy i.s in heaven." — “Something like a 
I trace of her ha.s been discovered— a woman 
ivitli a child that did not look like a child of 
i hens was last niglit at Clovenford — and left it 
i by the daw’ing — “Do you hear that, my ho- 
[ loved Agnes? ’’said Isobel, “she'll liavetramped 
I away with Lncy up into Uttrick or Yarrow, 

I but Imudred.s of cye.s will have been upon her, 

I for the.se are quiet but not solitary glens, ami 
I the hunt will be over long before she has crossed 
I down upon Hawick, I know that couritryin 
I my young days. What say ye, Mr. Mayne? 

I there'Bthelighto’hopcon your face.” “There’s 
I uao reason to doubt, ma’am, that it was Lucy. 

I Everybody is sure o’t. If it was iny a'in 
Itacliel, 1 should lia’e nae fear o’ seeing her 
I this blessed iiicht.” 

I Jacob Mayne now took a chair, and sat 
I down, with even a smile upon his countenance. 

I “I may tell you, noo, tluit Watty Oliver kens 
it was your bairn, for ho saw her limping after 
the limmor at GaIia-.Brigg, but ba’eing nae 
suspicion, he did iia tak’ a second leak o’ her 
— hut ae lenk is suffioieiit, and ho swears it 
was bonny Lucy Eori'ester." Aunt Isobel by 
this time had bread and cheese, and a bottle 
of her own older -flower wine, on the table. 
“You have had a long and hard journey, 
wherever you have been, Mr. Mayne — tak’ some 
refreshment,” — and Michael asked a ble.ssiiig. 
Jacob saw that he might now venture to reveal 
the whole truth. “No — no — Mrs. Irvine, 
I’m ower happy to eat or to drink, — You are 
a’ prepared for the blessing that awaits you— 
your bairn Is no far aff — and I myself — for 
it was I inyseT that faund her, — will bring 
her by the han’ and restore her to her parents.” 
Agues had rai.sed herself up in her hod at these 
woi-d.s, but she sunk gently back on her pillow. 
Aunt Isobel was rooted to her chair, and 
Michael, as he ro.se up, felt as if the ground 
were sinking under his feet. 

There was a dead silence all around the 
house for a short .space, and then the sounilof: 
many joyful voices, which again by degrees 
subaided. The eyes of all then looked, and 
yet feared to look towards the door. Jacob - 
Mayne -was not so good as his word, for he did 
not bring Lncy by the, hand to restore her to 
her parents; but, dre.s.sed again in her own 
I bonnet, and her gown, and het oivn, plaid, in 
[ rushed their child, by herself, with loans and 
[ sobs of joy, and her father iaiil Jier .within her 
mother’s bosom. 
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“HOW THEY BBOtiaHT THE GOOD NEWS.’’ 


"HOW TIIKY BROUGHT THE GOOD 
NEWS EROil GHENT TO AIX.''i 
[ 16 -.] 

[Robert Browning, l»rn in CiunberwsH, London, 
isi-'; died ISSO. Hia Brat important publication wag 
ParoceisM, 1838. In tUa Ibllowing year bio trugoily of 
Stivffuri fliiB parformed at Dniry Lane, and the Mot 
an (Ac SaUclietm about eix years later. Jiinff Fieior and 
JCiii'j U/iai-lts and Colnmbe's Mrih ilay wore afterwards 
produced at the Haymarkot Theatre ; but none of 

oluof Bubaenuent wtuko were Surdello; Christmas Sve; 
Men and IFame n; the Mny and the Book, a poem in four 
vols.; Pro.maiis Persona; Prinu hhhenstiel-Schwanyan; 
Fijiae at the Fair; Bed Cotton Night-eap Cmrtb-g; 
Salaustioris Adventure; Amlophanes' AjioUigg; The Inn 
Album; Pacchiaratto; Jocostria; Ferishtah's Fancies; 
Parlegings with certain People ofImporlarM in their Daf, 
and Asolando, Many piirtloue of these poems, notably 
oiS'rt dcllo, were unintelligible to the luojority of readota 
by reason of the frequont obsoiirity of tlie allnsions, tlio 
rapid transitions of tlio poet’s thought, and ills elliptical 
and condonaoii phvaaoolog.v. But in intelleotual range, 
in (lower to analyse oliniaoter, in original force, and 
in philosophic humour, ho stands pra-ominent among 
the Victoriatt poets, while in developing the dramatic 
monologue he has given to the age its one novel literary 
form. He 1ms jnstifled Lauder's statenieut tliat, with 
the exception of Shakespeare, 

“ Since Chancer was alivo and halo, 

No man has walked along our roads with step 
So active, so enquiring eye, or tongue 
So varied in disconm." ] 

I sprang to tlie stirrup, and Joris, and h«; 

I galloped, Dirok galloped, we galloped all three; i 
“Good speed cried the watch, as the gate- i 
bolts undrew ; 

“ Speed ! “echoed the wall to wsgallopiiig through ! 
Behind shut the postern, the lights sank to rest, 
And into the midnight wo galloped abreast. 

Not a word to each other; we kept the great 
Neck by neck, stride hy stride, never changing 

I turned in iny saddle and made its girths liglit, 
Then shnvteiiod each stirrup, and sot the pique 

Kehuolded the olieok-strap, oh.aiiicd slacker the 
bit, 

Nor galloped leas steadily Roland a whit. 

'Tvvas iiiQonsot at starting; hiit while we drew 
Lolreren, tlie cooks crew and twilight dawned 
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At Boom, a great yellow star oaine out to see ; 
At Dviffeld, ’twas morning as (iluin as could be; 
And from Mcchelii ehurch-steeple wo hoiml the 
lialf-ohime. 

So Juris broke silence with, “Yet there is time!” 

At Aei’schot, up leaped of a, aiiddeii the sun, 
And against him the cattle stood Mack every 

To stare thro’ the mist at us galloping past, 

And I saw my stout galloper Boland at last, 
With resolute shoulders, eanli butting away 
The haze, as some bluff river headland its spray : 

And his low head and crest, just one sharp ear 
bent back 

Eor my voice, and the other prioketl out on his 

And one eye’s black intelligence, —ever that 
glance 

O’er its white edge at me, hie own master, 
askivucel 

And the thick Iieavy spumo-flakee which iiyo and 
His fierce lips shook upwards in galloping on. 
By Hasselt, Dirok groaned; and oried Joris, “Stay 

Your Boos galloped bravely, the fault’s not in 
her, 

■VVo’ll reinemher at Aix’’— for one heard the (puck 
wlieczo 

Of her chest, saw the stretched nook and stagger* 

And sunk tail, and horrible heave of tlio flank. 
As down on her haunches she shuddered and 

So we were left gnlloplng, Joris and I, 

Bast Looz and past Tongres, no cloud in tlie sky; 
The broad sun above laughed a pitne.sa laugh, 
'Neath our feet broke the brittle bright stubble 
like chaff; 

Till over by Dalliem a dome-spire sprang wluto, 
And “G-allop,’’ gasped Joris, “for Aix w in 
sight!” 

“How they’ll greet u.s!’’— and all in a moment 
Ids roan , 

Boiled neck and croup over, lay dead as a stone; 
And there was my Boland to bear tlie whole 
weight 

Of the news whioh alone could save Aix from 
her fate, 

"With his nostrils like pits full of blood to the 
brim, 

And with oiroles of red for his eye-sockets’ z'im. 

Then I oast loose my buffcoat, each holster let 
fall, 

Shook off both ray juok -hoots, let go belt and all. 


readcra in explanation of 


Stood up in the stirrup, leaned, patted Ids ear, . j 

Galled my Eoland his pet name, my horse with- 
out peer; 

Clapped my hands, laughed and sang, any noise, 
bad or good, 

Till at length into Aix Eoland galloped and 
stood. 

Ami all I remember is, friends flocking round 

As I sate with his head ’twixt my kiicea on the 
ground; 

And no voice hut was praising this Eoland. of 

As I poured down his throat onr lust measure of 

AVhioh (the burgesses voted V>y common consent) 

Was no more than his duo who brought good 
news from Ghent. 


THE FIRST AND LAST KUN. 

Botey there, my hearties, and ease off your crock, i 
Gome, heave up your anchor, make soil on youj' took ; 
And tip US a yam of peril and epree, 
tVliUe the grog round the table in oceans flows free, i 
Brave buys 1 

“ Oeli hone agra, Deniis, mavournecn, is it 
kilt ye are? Spake to the poor ould mother 
that bore ye. Ocb, may the curse of the wicly 
and the childles.s liglit on the villain tliat 
fetcht ye that wipe athwart yer brow ; and if 
I catch the murtherin' thafe, I’ll act my tin 
commands on ’ini, by taro and ounty I will. 
Alas ! alas ! yer gon from me intiroly now ! 
Yo’ll never more grasp the tiller, or rin out 
another reef in this world; but it’s ye tliat 
shan’t want a mass t' help ye in the ne.xt, tho’ 

I should never whiff another canbeen for it: 
yer sowl to glory, .amiii. Dry yotir peepera, 
Eose, ma-collcen. IVeopin’ ’ll do ’im no good, 
that lies there dead .and gon. ” 

“Oh, Nancy! I can’t help it when I see 
him stretched so, and when I think that he'll 
never more siuilo on his poor Rose, never 
again ; hut hasn’t Ned gone for the doctor?” 

“Trueforyo, acushliimnchrce; ho may he’s 
there by this, tho’ I’m mightily 'fraid his life- 
lines are cut away, and he must be stowed 
under tho boord like his father afore ’im. 
Och wirra sthrew my poor hoy ! Och the 
hlessiiigs, on yer fiiee, doother, avoumeen, it's 
mo that ain't glad to see ye mayh,ap,” said the 
old woman to the doctor as he entered the room 
of the hut in which they were ; and while he is 
doing his best to bring Ills patient to, we’ll say 


a few words to our 
the above. 

The sniiill town or fishing village of F , 

on the south-east coast of .England, was, at the 
time of our story, one of the chief and most 
noted haunts of tho smugglers of that wild 
coast. Tho whole of the population, from 
thoir infancy up, were taught, both by precept 
.and example, to consider the free trade as the 
chief and most glorious end of their live,s. 
The house of each person was, in some manner, 
adapted for e.scape or concealment. Step.s for 
the feet, and holds for the liand.s, wore cut 
in several of the chimneys, and on the roofs 
several planks were alway-s kept in reailinos-i, 
to be placed from tho ledge of one liouse to 
nnotlier, in order to facilitate escape, wliich 
I was the more easily managed, as the streets 
! were narrow, and the top story of oacli domi- 
I eilo jutted out in the old-fashioned style of the 
architecture of the time in which tlioy were 
built. The floors likewise of the rooms could 
all be taken up, discovering large spaces cap- 
able of holding many a bale of silk and 
tobacco. 

Among so many hardy and reckless men 
there was always some one who held a kind of 
t,acit authority over the rest, won. by many a 
deed of s.kill and daring. For many years 
Matthew, or Big Mat Smith, as he was gener- 
ally called, had been their leader. To a frame 
of iron he added a mind fearles,? and unshiink- 
ing, and fertile in every expedient necessary 
to insure 8uece.ss in their undertakings, Ho 
was now sinking into tho “sore and yellow 
leaf,” and the only prop of his declining daj's 
was libs fair-lmh-od, blue-eyed daughter .Ruse. 
Of flvo stalwart .sons not one now remained to 
him : two perished iii the storm, the rest' fell 
fighting by his side. Succosb full often awaited 
[ on tho amugglor’s undertakings, and many a 
i wJiisper of hoarded shot in his looker was rife 
! in the town. ’Twas no wonder that the doctor 
and tho apothecary thrived, for hardly a Satur- 
day night pu.s3ed without numerous broken 
heads ; for Rose, to no small share of beauty, 
added the more suhstaiitial chunua of Plutua ; 
and this, combined with the almost certainty 
that whoever was the favoured one would in 
tdl probability succeed to the skippership of 
the place, caused such a flow of blood to the 
fingers of the free-traders, that when not bu.sy 
in breaking the pates of the sharks, they were 
fully employed in toasting the pretty Rose, 
and giving each other atrih'mj proofs of their 

I admiration of the “xiridc of F After 

I much drinking, d.ancing, and fighting, .Denis 
I M'Carthy at last opened a pretty clear road for 



liimsolf by beating all his opponents, and light- 
ing a little bit of a spark in Hose’s breast, 
which he was not the boy to let go out for 
want of fanning; and old Mat himself saw 
with pleasure hia eliild fixing on Denis for her ] 
future pilot through life — for the young Irish- 
man had always borne himself spiritedly and i 
well, both afloat and ashore, and had once I 
even saved the old man’s life by flinging him- 
self Iiofore liiui, and receiving the stroke of a 
man-of-war’s cu tlass intended for Mat. Denis, 
being young and of a hardy constitution, soon 
recovered, and became luime favourite with 
his Hose’s father. 

" ’Tis mighty odd intirely,” said his mother 
to liiin one night as they sat croonin’ over their 
bright fire and clean-wiped hearth, “what con- 
fidence that same thafe, love, puts into the 
most fearful little colleen of us all. Paix, not 
more nor a month agon’, there was that same 
Rose couldn’t lift up her peopors from the 
grand and ax a orathur, ‘How d’ye do?’ but 
now she’ll go bangin’ on yer oxter the whole 
day, an’ look into your face too a.s bold as brass. 
The blessin’s on her 1 Och, but ye’re the boy 
for ’em. Deny alanna I IjuIT up to that port, 
ma bouchal, for it’s it that’s a warm un.” 

Haney and her husband had left Ireland 
soon after they were married, and after being 
tossed hero and there, at last camo to anchor 
for good at P— — . 11‘Carthy soon joined the 
smugglers, and plied his vocation with the 
greatest assiduity, having, as ho himself said, 
“not the last® bit of objection in the world at 
all at all agon it." Working away thus, he 
managed to get on pretty well for about tliroo 
years, when, one fine moonlight night, us he 
was pacing the deck of the 8‘peed, wliieli was 
going at a glorious rate before the wind, with 
the spray dashing like falling snow over her 
liows, he was most unluckily met by a leaden 
me.ssengcr from a cruiser, which ran across their 
bows, and which just gave him time to exclaim, 

“ D — d unjintlemanly behaver this, by the big 
pil-ier of Leinst — ’’ when death stepped in, and 
cut his soliloquy short. Kaney was now left 
"a poor lone widy on the wide world, wid a 
poor fiiderless bit of a gossoon to provide for; ’’ 
and nobly she did Iier duty towai'ds her orphan 
boy. Many a cruise did Nancy take “wid the 
boys,” and many a run did she lend a by no 
means usoloss Iiand in, till at last “ould Nancy 
was well to do, pljiso God, and thrivin’.’’ Such 
was the state of aflairs on the morning of the 
day on which our “veritable historic” com- 
mences. 

The pier, the harbour, the town, and all the 
manifold objects therein, had just hogan to 


emerge from the dim obscurity of night, and 
to stand broad out in tlie rays of the rising 
moon, which, kissing the crests of the dancing 
waves, glanced on and illummod with one blaze 
of purple light the “eternal cliff’s," and gradu- 
ally faded away into the distant sea, showing, 
in one coup d'ceil, the grand superiority of na- 
ture over the works of the sojourners of earth. 
Prom every house, street, and alley the people 
now began to issue, hurrying fast to the pier. 
Mat Bmith’s beautiful new schooner, the Bose, 
was that morning to make her first trip. All 
was ready on board for sailing, and nought de- 
layed her but the absence of Denis and the 
skipper. On ail sides cries of appr-obation and 
delight arose. “ What a tight little hooker ! 
What a clean run along the bends; and then 
her yards and spurs so all a tan to! If she 
don’t take the conceit out o’ the sharks, why. 
I’m Mowed, tliat’s all. Hero they come 1 here 
they come ! Good luck attend you. Mat, ’tis 
you tliat’s the glory of us ! Ah, Denis 1 I give 
yon joy ; here’s success to you, my lad.” 

Many more uproarious eougratulatious of tho 
same sort followed tho /iose, even till she was 
far out of the harbour. Night came on, and 
found her about eleven knots to the aonthwaril 

of P . The opposite coast had been made, 

and the run as yet had been quite successful. 
Mass after mass of fleecy elouds flitted across 
the moon, their edges rendered luminous as 
they came within tho influence of her rays. 
The wind was fa.st hilling ; and the gentle un- 
dulating motion of the water scarce rippled 
against the sides of the schooner as she lay in 
the bight of a small bay about three hundred 
yards from the shore, casting her huge shadow 
to the foot of the hoary clifis themselves. The 
st’illnessof the .scene added greatly to Its beauty. 
On her starboard side stretched the sea in its 
broad expanse to tho gay shores of Prance. 
One sheet of radiance tapering from the ex- 
trema verge of the horizon, and gradually ex- 
tending itself into one broad mellow light, fell 
across it, till it was stopped by the schooner, 
looking as she lay, her sides all silvered with 
the glowing beams, “the forest queen of tho 
deep.” On the larboard rose a high range of 
elifts, which girt in almost the whole of the 
coast. Here and there some twinkling lights 
slione in the distance, marking the place where 
stood some lowly hamlet or more lordly 

“I say, Denis, my hearty,” began Mat, 
soon after tho schooner took up the berth ire 
have deseribed, “ I can’t say as how I feel par- 
ticularly pleasant this ’ere night, like as if 
sometliin.’ had ta’en mo quite aback, and 


almost, as it were, out, my life-lines adrift, 
Smuo hann 'll lay us aboard. I’m Ihinkin'. 
1 ivish those lubberly shore-haulers would bear 
in sight, ami we’d this cargo safe stowed, and 
us alongside o’ Rose simg moored by a blazer, 
with a prime in our mauleys — eh, boy?” 

“ Can’t say aa how. Mat, but that ’ere prime 
wouldn’t he after being migh ty agraable, or I’m 
thimdoratruek. But wliat is keeping them 
sliore-goin’ spalpeens? Thunder an’ ouiis, no 
one han’t turned the snitch, an’ poached — oh. 
Mat?” 

“ Hope not, boy ; hut may I go to Davy this 
moment if that ain’t tho signal ! All hands 
uhoy, and stir about, every mother’s .son of ye I 
Stop your pipe, ye snivelin’ powder-monkey, 
or I’ll stop it with a rope, and be d — d to yo! 
Dost w'ant to bring the lobsters on us?” 

The signal had been made from the shore 
that the party there were ready for the cargo, 
and for starting; and in a few moments they 
were all standing on the edge of the shore pre- 
pared for their share of the Irasiness. A number 
of strong roadsters stood by, ready to be off to 
the interior as soon aa they were loaded. Moat 
of the group were armed with some Ave-apon 
or another, chiefly of a ru.stic kind. “ Here, 
Heptune, here,” shouted one who acted as 
leader of the land party ; and a fine barge 
Newfoundland dog, Avith a rope attached to 
his eoUar, bouniied into the water, and SAA'am 
straight for the schooner. A number of kegs 
and bales, avoII fastened and tarred to prevent 
the water getting in, Avere fastened to it, and 
immediately dniAvn ashore. The dog made 
tAVo or three trips, and a great quantity of 
goods Avere thus landed. The ship’s boats in 
the meantime Avere not idle, and in an in- 
credibly short time the AA'holc of the cargo, 
and Mat aird Denis, AA'cve safely landed, and 
the schooner then stood out to .sea. Six of the 
best-armed men mounted, and took np their 
position in front, as the avant-guard. Mat, 
Denis, and four more, formed the re-ir. The 
rest, with the cargo, AA-ere in the centre. The 
AA’ord AvasgiA’en to advance, and the party Avere 
just in motion Avhon tlie look-out, who Avas 
stationed up the gien, through AA-hich they had 
to pass, cauAC running in at tho top of bis 
speed, roaring out, " The sharks .are on ns, and, 
the lobsters Avith ’em I” Jfo time was to be 
lost. 

“ Away Avith ye, every sowl!” thundered 
Mat .and Denbs together, ‘^away!” And in a 
moment the AA'liple Avere flying in every direc- 
tion, still, hoAveA’’er, retaining a hold of their 
loads, with the exception of our tAvo friends, 
and the ten men with them, all bold and re-. 


solute fellows, and determined to the last to 
cover the retreat of their goods. In cases like 
this, Avhen the free-traders Avere met by the 
bloodhoiAnds of the law, they AA-ere accustomed 
to separate, and by the thousand cross-roads 
and hill-paths, to make the appointed place of 
rendezvous, which Avas alAvays previously agreed 
upon. Thus, though a fcAV might be taken, 
still the greater part escaped AA-ith the share of 
the ran assigned to them, As the flying party 
disappeared one by one, in dift'erent directions, 
the picked or he.u(l men moved steadily on- 
ward. On reaching the mouth of the glen they 
were stopped by about tAA-onty man-of-Avar’s 
men, ranged in line, and commanding the 
pas-sage. 

“On, my lads, on for yoar OAvn sakes!” 
cried Mat, putting spurs to hi.s horse, and gal- 
loping forward, folloAved close by his men. On 
they went, and tho pistols of the king's men 
Avere discharged in a volley, but fortunately, 
OAs'ing to the moon that instant having veiled 
her light behind an obliging old gentleman in 
the shape of a dark cloud, the shots passed 
hannlessly over their heads, and before the 
smoke could clear away, horse and men AA^ere 
mixed together in the Oaths, shouts, 

and exeerations in every shape, from the simple 
d— a npAvards, Aoav fast and furious. The free- 
traders seldom, if they could help it, used their 
fire-arHAS, and consequently they were always 
at it hand to hand, tooth and nail. The kick- 
ing and plunging of the liorses .soon bore fright 
and dismay among the sharks. Tliey began to 
AV.avcr, and Denis, th.at moment rising in his 
stirrups to make a cut, sung out Avith the Avlioie 
force of his stentorian lung-s, “ Give it ’em, my 
jeAA-els! give ’em the laste taste in the Avorld of 
the steel ahillaly ! At ’em, my Roses, asth — ! ” 
he said aio more, for a back-handed stroke of 
one of hta antagonists that instant brought him 
to tile ground. 

When the diiAvning light of sense and percep- 
tion retitmed and i-esiAmetl lior Avonted seat, 
Denis found himself in the honso of Smith, 
AA-ith Rose holding one hand, and his motlier 
kissing and crying over the other. 

“Och hubbabo! moUiei-, Avhat’s the row? 
What are you afther, keenin’ over me that way 
for, agra?” 

“Ocli, Denis, avourneon, hould yer tongue, 
and don’t spake, for the doctlmr says ye’ll kill 
yerself if ye do so. .Ai.sy iioav, dear, and Ko.se, 
the darlin’, ’ll till ye all about it; eternal bias- 
sin’s rest on her and hers, for it wasn't her 
maybe that watched ye all alongst !” 

The free-traders had been triumphant, aird 
had beat the sharks oil'. DcAAis Avaa carefully 
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raised up, the outlaaa-ont acroasliis brow bound 
up, and he was then carried to Mat’s bouse in 
a state of insensibility. The operiition for tre- 
phine was performed upon him, and for a month 
he was delirious. He then recovered, and, to 
use his own exprea.sion, “bore up from the Ice 
shore of sichness, with every .sail he could crowd, 
for the port of health and apliceation. ” A short 
time after Hose and Denis became one, and two 

or tlii'ee of the mayors of F- were the lineal 

deacend.ant3of tlie Irish smuggler and his pretty 
Eoac. Tlie intervention of the king’s men was 
owing to a rejected rival of Denis having be- 
trayed them. He was discovered, and met the 
fate of a traitor. One misty night, soon after 
the run, ho fell from a cliff seven hundred feet 
high. Not one atom of his body was found in 
its original shape. Rose had influence enough 
over her commander and father to prevail on 
them not to tempt the peril of the free-trade 
again, anti aceordingly her namesake was sold. 
And thus ended tlie Bose's " First and Last 
Run;" and now the web of our yarn is wove, 
and, to conclude with the words of the oriental 
sage, kind and gentle reader, who hast followed 
us thus far, “may your shadow never I)e less.” 
— Mtsi Zot/iian Journal. 


Sweetest! if thy fairy band 
Onils for me tbe latest flowers. 
Smiling hear me thus demand 
Blessings for thy early hours : 


Never want some lingoring flower, 
AVhioh affection’s hand may glean, 
Tliough the darkling mists may lowei 

Sunshine cheer thy wintry day. 
Tranquil oonsoienoe, }«ar,e, and love j 
. And thy wintry nights display 
Streams of glorious light ahovoi 


. [Matthew Arnold, bm-ti at lalolism, i 
MidiUeBC.w 2«I) Decomhor, 1828; died at li 
April, 1888. Ho was a son o£ Dr. Thomas 
' ominont head-inostBr ot Kiigby School, and v 
' till 1886 an Inspector of Schools under th 
Education. From 1867 till 1867 ho was protoE 

cised luost influence upon his age, although 
' won many laurels. His poems are for th 

: profound sympathy with the hopes and e 
fellows. The Edinburgh Jl?.vlew miA: “F' 
eultura and fine natural feeling in the mattoi 
tion, Mr. Amoid has no living superior." 
edition of his poetical works in three yolnn 
. lished by Macmillan (1881-2), from the secoi 
which the following extract is made. Anion 
works are: Essays in Ci-itiaism; Schools and 
on the Continent; and A Emioh Eton, or . 
EduoationandtheState.] 

Light flows our war of mocking wordi 
Beliold, with tears mine eyes are wet 
I feel a nameless sadness o’er mo roll. 
Yes, yes, wo know that wo can jest, 
We know, we know that wo can smih 
But tliero’s a something in this breast 
To which thy light words bring no re; 
And thy gay smiles no anodyne; 

Give me thy hand, and hush awliile. 
And turn tliose limpid eyes on mine, 
And let mo read there, love, thy ium 

Alas, is oven love too weak 
To unlock the heart, .and lot it speak! 
Are even lovers powerless to reveal 
To one another what indeed ihev feel 


Ah ! well for us, if even wo, 

Even for a moment, can get free 

Our heart, and have our lips unehain’d; - 

Forthat whiohsealstliembatbbeen deep ordain’d! 

Fate, whioh foresaw 

How frivolous a baby man would be, 

By what distractions, he would be possess’d, 

, How he Would pour himself in every .strife, : , 
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And well-rnglv change his own identity; 

That it might keep from his capricious play . 
His genuine self, and force him to obey 
Even in hia own despite his being’s law, 

Bade thvougii the deep recesses of onr hresat 
Tlie unregarded river of our life 
Bursua with indiscernible flow its way; 

And that w® should not see 

The buried stream, ami seem to he 

Eddying at largo in blind uncertainty. 

Though driving on with it eternally. 

But often, in the world’s most crowded streets, 
But often, in the din of strife, 

There rises an unapeiikahle desire 
After the knowledge of our buried life, 

A thirst to spend our fire and restless force 
In tracking out our true, original course; 

A longing to inquire 

Into tlie mystery of this heart which beats 
So wild, BO deep in ns,— to know 
■Whence our thoughts come and where they go. 
Anri many a man in his own breast then delves, 
But deep enough, alas, none ever mines ! 

And we have been on many thousand lines, 

And we have shown , on each, spirit and power; 
But hardly have we, for one little hour, 

Boon on our own line, have we been ourselves ! 

Hardly had skill to utter one of all 

The nameless feelings that course through mu’ 

But they course on for over nnesjrress’d! 

And long we try in vain to speak and act 
Our hidden self, and what we say and do 
Is eloquent, is well— but ’tis not time! 

And then we will no more be rack’d 
With inward striving, and demand 
Of all the thousand nothings of the hour 
Their stupefying power; 

Ah yes, and they benumb ns at onr call ) 

Yet still, from time, to time, vague and foilora, 
Erom the soul’s subterranean depth uiihorne 
As from an infinitely distant laud, 

Como airs, and floating echoes, and convey 
A roelaneholy into all ourday. 

Only, but this is rare ! 

^ 'When a beloved hand is laid in ours, 

■When, Jaded with the rush and glare 
Of the interminable houre, 

Our eyes can in another’s eyes read clear, 

Wlion our world-deafen’d ear , 

Is by the tones of a loved voice eiu'ess’d— 

A holt is shot hack somewhere in onr breast,. 
And a lost pulse of feeling stirs again. 

The eye: sinks inward, and the heart lies pimp. 
And what we mean, we say, and what we would, 


A man heoomos aware of his life’s flow, 

And hears its winding niuvniur, and he secs 
The meadows where it glides, the sun, the breeze. 

And there arrives a. lull in the hot race 
Wherein he doth for ever cluise 
That flying and elusive shadow, rest. 

An air of coolness plays upon his face, 

And an unwonted cahn pervades his breast. 
And then he thinks ho knows 
The liills where hia life rose, 

And the sea wliere it goes. 


ENGLISH MARRIAGES. 

BY A PARISH CLERK. 

It would not, perhaps, be imamrising to de- 
scribe the vast changes in fashion which have 
taken place during the forty years that 1 have 
officiated as parish clerk ; but though I am not 
an inattentive observer of dress, I have looked 
beyond the bridal robes, and my chief delight 
has been to scrutinize, I hope not Impertinently, 
the conduct of the parties. I was much inter- 
ested by the appearance of 'a lady who came in 
a splendid carriage, and attended by her friends, 
to our clmreh. She was richly and elegantly 
attired in white lace and white satin; but no 
one who looked upon her eountennnco would 
ever cast a thought upon lier dress again. Her 
form was so thin and fragile, it seemed a mere 
shadow; Iier face was of lily paleness, and she 
woi’C a look of such deep and touching melan- 
choly, that the heart melted at tlie piteous 
sight. There was, however, no violence in her 
grief; her oyea were tearless, and her manner 
was calm. I understood that she was a great 
heiress, Tvho had lately changed her name for 
a large fortune, and that she was of ago, and 
her own mistress, therefore there could he no 
constraint employed in inducing her to ap- 
proiicli the altar. My ears are rather quick, 
and I could not Iielp overhearing a part of this 
lady’s conversation with her hride's-maid as 
they walked np and down the aisle together. 
“1 was wrong to come liere,” she said, in a 
mournful tone, “ wrong to allow any persuasion 
to tempt me to violate the faith I have plighted 
to the dead. Can an oath, so Sficrod as that 
which I have sworn, ever be cancellod? I 
scaieely dare glance my eye.s towards* iliase 
dark and distant corners lest; I should en- 
counter hia reproaching shade: it seems as 
though he vniwi rise from the grave to upbraid 
me with my broken vow. ” 
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The friend endeavoured to combat these fan- 
taaticnl notions, urged the duty she owed to 
the living, and the various excellencies of the 
man who now claimed her hand. “ I know it 
ail,” returned the fair mourner, "but still I 
cannot be persuaded that I have not acted 
lightly in aoeepting the addi-esses of another. 
My faith should be hurled in the tomb with 
my heart and my affections. 1 fear me that 
he who now receives my vows will repent those 
solicitations which have induced me to break 
that solemn promise which made me the bride 
of the dead.” 

Pulling down her veil, she passed her hand 
across her eyes, and sighed heavily. Not wish- 
ing to appear intrusive, I withdrew to the 
vestry-room ; and slmrlly afterwards the bride- 
groom entered, accompanied by a gentleman 
whom he introduced ns a stranger, saying that 
the relative who was to have attended him as 
the groom's-man had been suddenly taken ill, 
and his place xrnexpectedly supplied by a friend 
newly arrived from the Continent. He then 
inquired for the bride, entered the church, and 
led her to the altar. 'I'lie cicrgj'mau opened 
his book, the ceremony commenced, and the 
lady, raising Iier drooping downcast head, fixed 
her eyes upon the stranger who stood liy her 
intended husband’s side, and uttering a wild 
scream, fell lifeless on the gi-ound. Wo carried 
horimmodiately into the ve-slry, and, after many 
appboatioiis of hartshorn and water, slie at 
length revived. In the interim an explanation 
had taken place; and I learnod that in early life 
the bride had been engaged to the gentleman 
whoso appearance had caused so much agita- 
tion, and whom she had long mourned as one 
numbered with the dead. The bridegroom did 
not urge the conelu.sion of the ceremony; and 
■ indeed the spirits of the lady had sustained too 
severe a shock for the possibility of going 
through it. Her tremor was so great that there 
was some difftcully in conveying her to the 
carriage, and the whole party retired, looking 
very blank and dejected. 

About three months afterwards the same lady 
came to ehurcli again to be man-ied, and never 
in my life did I see so astunishing a change as 
that which had taken place in her person and 
demcanoiii'. She had grown quite plump; a 
sweet flush suffused her face, and her cyc.s, in- 
stead of being sunk and hollow, were now 
radiantly brilliant. She stepped forward with 
a cheoifiil air, and her voice sounded joyously. 
If my .surprise was groat at this alteration, it 
was still greater when! looked at the bride- 
groom, and saw that he was the very same 
gentleman who came before. I thought, to be 


sure, that the lady who had grieved so deeply 
was now going to be united to her first love; 
but no such thing: and I was told afterwards 
that the young heiress was so shocked by the 
inconstancy of the faithless friend — for it seems 
that he wa.s not aware of the report of his death, 
and had long ceased to trouble himself about 
her — that her attachment was quite cured, and 
she had determined to bestow her hand and 
fortune upon the man who beat deserved them. 

There was something very romarkablc about 
the next couple who came to be married. The 
lady was old, and the gentlemon young— a 
mere boy of one-and-twenty : going to iinlt 
himself with sixty-five. And such a vinegar 
aspect as the bride possessed was surely never 
liefore exhibited at a w'edding. She seemed 
conscious that she w-as about to do a foolish 
thing, and was angry that the ivorld thought 
so too ; the bridegi'oom looked sheepish, and 
kept his eyes on the ground, while ho rapped 
his shoe with his eano, much to the discomfi- 
ture of the lady, who was compelled to put 
herself forward as he hung back, and to take 
his arm instead of waiting to bo led to the 
altar. ,Shc could not conceal her mortification 
at the neglect she o.\periencccl, bnt she bridled, 
and tossed, and cast such bitter glances upon 
those who seemed disposed to smile, that all 
the party stood awe-struck ; and whan the , 
ceremony commenced, it was rather curious to 
hear the bridegroom whispering his part of the 
service, while the sharp shrill voice of the bride 
was actually startling in the solemn silence of 
a large and nearly empty church. The con- 
trast between this antiquated hollo’s yellow 
parebment visage and her snowy drapery was 
BO striking that it increased her uglines-S, f 
could think of nothing but an Egyptian mummy 
tricked out in white satin; and tliere wero: 
some sly looks amid the company when her 
restless fiery eyes were for a moment with- 
drawn, which seemed to say that some such 
idea was gliding through their lieuds. I sup- 
pose that she had a good deal of money, for by 
the poor lad’s manner I should think that 
nothing else would have induced so young a 
man to link himself with such a withered, and, 

I I may .say, pestilent creature. 

I I have seen, to be sure, many unwilling 
bridegrooms in my time. One, I remember, 
was evidently brought to church through fear 
of the brothers of his bride: they came, three 
: of them, to escort the lady, as fierce as dragoon 
officers ; and I believe one of them was in the 
army, for he clattered in with long spurs, and 
wore a brave pair of mustaches on his upper 
lip. The other two were stout athletic mon> 
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wHii an air of groat resolution; while the from his bosom, and shot liiinself through the 
bridegroom, who was strong enough to have heart before an arm could be raised to prevent 


coped with any one of them, but who in all 
probability disliked the chances of a bullet, 
looked dogged and sullen, taking especial care 
to show that the slight civility which he dis- 
played was extorted from him by compulsion. 
I felt for the poor girl, for she met nothing 
but stem glances. The rising tears werechecked 
by a frown from some of her three brothers, 
who watched her narimvly; and there was 
little consolation to he di-awn from the coun- 
tenance of lier intended husband ; if over he 
looked up there was a scowl upon his brow. 
She could only hope to exchange three tyrants 
for one, .and there seemed too great a pi-ob.a- 
bility that the last would revenge upon her the 
treatment which ho had received from her kins- 
men. The ladies of the party shook their heads 
and were silent; and, altogethei-, I never saw 
more evil augury, although the termination 
was not so disastrous as that which I once 
witnessed upon a nearly similar occa.sion. 

The lady, according to custom, camo first. 
She had many of her friends abont her; and 
the whole company showed more joy than is 
generally exhibited by the polite world, even 
on these happy events. There appeared to be 
a sort of congratulation amongst them, as 
though they had brought some fortunate eir- 
eumstanoe to pass of which they had despaired ; 
and amid them also was a tall, bluff-looking 
brother, who seemed very well pleased with 
the success oi ins exertions. Tiie bride, too, 
was in high spirits, and talked and smiled witli 
her brido's-maid, arranged her dress at theglass, 
and carried her head with an air. So much 
were the party occupied with their own satis- 
fied feelings, that they did not appear to observe 
the wild and haggard look of the bridegroom. 
I was shocked and alarmed at the pale and 
glia.stly countenance which he presented: he 
was dressed in black, and though somebody 
took notice of this circumstance, it was only 
to joke about it. To mo he seemed under tlic 
intliieiico of liraudy or of laudanum, for he 
talked strangely, and laughed in such a manner 
tiiat I sliuddered at the .sound. .Nobody, how- 
ever, appeared to regard it ; and tlie wedding 
party entered tlie chiircli as gaily as possible. 
During tlie ceremony the bridegroom’s mood 
changed; as if struck by its solemnity, he be- 
came grave ; a shade of inexpressible sadness 
passed over his wan, cold brow ; and. large 
drops of perspiration clnwed each other down 
Ills face. The nuptial rite ended, he stooped 
forward to ki.ss the bride, and just as the clergy- 
man turned to leave the altar, drew a pistol 


him. Down dropped the new-married couple 
together, for this unhappy gentleman entangled 
himself in his wife’s drapery, and dragged her 
with him as he fell. It wa.sa lioiTid sight to 
see the dead and the living stretched in this 
fearful embrace upon the ground. Paralyzed 
by the report of the pistol, we stood aghast, 
and a minute elapsed before even 1 could stretch 
out my hand to extricate the bride from her 
shocking situation. Site had not fainted, and 
she could hot weep; but her eyes were glazed, 
her features rigid, and her .skin cliangcd to a 
deep leaden hue. Her satin robe ivas in several 
places stained with blood ; and surely never was 
any spectacle half so ghastly. Her friends re- 
pressed their tears and sobs, and, gathering 
round her, attempted to convey iier away. Siio 
submitted as if unwittingly ; but when her foot 
was on the threshold of the portal, she burst 
into long and continued shrieks. The whole 
church rang with the appalling cry; and it 
was not until sho had completely exhausted 
herself by her screams, and had sunk into a 
sort of torpor, interrupted only by low moans, 
that she could be taken from the fatal spot. 
A coroner’s inque.st sat in the vestry, and a 
sad tale of female levity, and of the weakness 
and libertinism of man, came out. But the 
subject is too painful to dwell upon, and I 
gladly turn to pleasanter recollections. 

We had a very fine party shortly afterwards, 
who an-ived in two or three carriages. The 
bride was young and fair, but she hold her 
head down, and seemed greatly agitated. It 

I was very easy to perceive that her heart had 
not been consulted in the choice of a husband. 
The father, a tall, heavy-browed man, east se- 
vere and threatening glances upon his tremh-, 
ling daughter ; but the mother, though she 
seemed equally bent upon the match, inter- 
ceded for a little cessation of hostilities, aud 
when the shrinking girl asked to bo allowed to 
walk for a moment with onei'riend intliocluircli, 
in order to collect her .scattered thouglits, leave 
was granted. As she passed out of tiie door 

I she dropped her wliite satin reticule, and it 
clanked heavily against the steps — a .sound 

I not at all like that of a sraolling-bottle, and 

I I must confe.ss that iny curiosity wa.9 strongly 
excited, I endeavoured to pick it up; but 
before I could bend my arm, whicii is a little 
ai;iif witli the riieumatisin, she had wiiipped it 
ofif the ground, and down the sido-aisle she 
went, leaning upon her eompnnion's arm. 
This aisle is long, and rather d.ark, terminat- 
ing in a heavy oaken screen, wliich conceals 


the green baize door leading to the front 
portal. She passed behind this screen and vras 
seen no more. I thought it very odd, bat it 
was not niy place to speak, so I returned into 
the veatry-room, tliat I might not bo quea- 
tioiiod. .Hresentiy the bridegroom arrived, and 
an m-favoured gentleman he waa, with a fret- 
ful discontented countenance; and he began 
complaining of liaving been detained at home 
by some foolts me-ssage. After lie had grum- 
bled for a fcir minutes the bride was called 
for ; aho wan not to be found. The father 
stormed. “la this a lime,” lie exclaimed, “to 
play such childish tricks? she has bidden her- 
self in some corner." Andaway wo all hastened 
in search of her. The church-doors were shut 
and looked, hut as I passed up the gallery 
stairs I observed that the bolts were with- 
drawn from that which led from the side-aisle. 
I did not, however, feel myself compelled to 
publish this discovery, though I shrewdly sus- 
pected that the reticule which had rung so 
loudly as it fell contained a key; and so it 
proved. Some time was wasted in ex.imining 
the organ-loft, and indeed every place in which 
a mouse might have been concealed. At last 
somebody hit upon the truth, and a little in- 
quiry placed the elopement beyond a doubt. 
We learned that n carriage had been in wait- 
ing at a corner of the street opposite to the 
church, and that a gentleman had been seen 
loitering under the portico, who, the instant 
that two ladies popped out, conducted them 
to his equipage, which moved leisurely away, 
•while we were engaged in our unsuccessful 
search. Upon strict examination it came out 
that a peW-opener had furnished the means of 
obtaining a false key. It would be impo.ssible 
to describe tbo rage and dismay of the disap- 
pointed parties; the mother went off in hys- 
terics, the bridegroom looked sourer tliiin ever, 
the father raved and swore bitterly; and the 
clergyman, .after vainly attempting to pacify 
him, read him a lecture upon intemperate 
conduct. All those who were not related to 
the partio.s slunk away, perhaps to have their 
laugh out; and I take shame to myself to say 
that I could not help enjoying the scene, so 
thoroughly unamiable did those persons ap- 
pear with whom the fair bride was unfortun- 
ately connected. I was anxious about the 
young couple, and hoard with great pleasm-e 
that they got safe to Scotland. 

Another young lady, forced by her parents 
to the alt.ar, did not manage matters quite so 
cleverly, They had dressed her out' poor thing) 
in a ball-room attire; Iier beautiful hair fell 
in ringlets from the crown of her head down 


a swan-like neck as white as snow, and those 
■ glassy tresses were wreathed with long knots 
of pearl, which crossed her forehead twice, and 
mingled in rich loops with the clustering curls. 
Her white arms were bare, for her gloves had 
been lost in the coach, and the veil had slipped 
from her head and hung in disorder over her 
shoulders. Before the carriage reached the 
church I saw lier fair face thrust out of one of 
the windows as if in expectation of seeing some- 
body. She paused for an instant on the steps, 
and, unmindful of the gazing crowd, cast hur- 
ried glances up and down the street ; and even 
in the vestry-room, and in the ohurcli, she 
searched every corner nan-owly with her eyes, 
turning round quickly at the slightest sound. 
Hope did not fonsake her until the very last 
moment, when tlie bridegroom appeared — a 
tall, .prim personage, who drew on his gloves 
very deliberately, not seeing or heeding the 
agonizing perturbation of his intended bride. 
Her movements became more hurried as her 
expectation of a rescue decreased. Slie suffered 
herself, as if bewildered, to he led to the com- 
munion-table, her head all the time turned 
over her shonldor, still watching for the arrival 
of some too tardy friend. But when she stood 
by the rails, and the actual commencement of 
the ceremony struck upon her ear, she seemed 
to awaken to a full sense of her dangerous 
situation ; and throwing up her beautiful white 
amm, and tearing away the long eurls from 
her brow, she exclaimed, with much vehemence, 
“No! no! no!” Her bosom heaved as though 
it would have burst through t!io satin and lace 
wliich confined it; her dark flushing eyes seemed 
starting from, her head ; her chook was now 
flushed with the hue of crimson, and now pale 
as death, and every feature was swelled and 
convulsed by the tumultuous emotions wiiieh 
shook her frame. Tlie tall, prim gentleman 
looked astounded; there was a gathering to- 
gether of friends, but the bride was not to bo 
appeased- — she still continued horhalf-fronziod 
exclamation, “No 1 no 1 no !” A slight souffie 
was heard outside the ehureh, and in tlio next 
moment a fine-looking young man dashed in 
through the veatry-room, scarcely malting two 
steps to the .afflicted fair, wlio, uttering a pierc- 
ing cry of joy, rushed into his outstretched 

The clergyunan shut his book, astounded, by 
the indecorum of these proeeediugB j the tall, 
prim gentleman opened his eyes, and seemed 
fumbling in his waistcoat pocket for a card ; 
and the lovers, careless of everything but each 
other, cla.sped in a fervent embrace; had sunk 
down upon one of the free seats in the middle 
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aisle, the youth swearing by heaven and earth 
that hia beloved sliould not be torn from hia 
grasp, and the lady sobbing on his shoulder. 
Tlic parents of the bride, confounded and 
amazed at thi.s unexpected catastrophe, had 
nothing to say. They at length attempted to 
soothe the bridegroom ; but he had elevated 
his eyebrows, and, looking unutterable lliing-s, 
was evidently prepai'ing to -walk off ; and, this 
resolution taken, he was not to be stayed. 
He seized hia hat, placed it solemnly under 
his arm, faced about, and, perceiving that his 
rival was wholly engrossed in wiping away the 
tears from the loveliest pair of eyes in the 
world, he pursed up his mouth to its original 
formality, and marched .straight out of the 
church. An arrangement now took place be- 
tween the intruder and the crest-fallen papa 
and mamma. The latter was left with her 
daughter, while the two gentlemen went in j 
quest of a new license. The young lady, a 
little too wilful, it must be owned, pouted and 
coaxed till the old lady’s brow relaxed, and all 
was harmony. Again the curate was called 
upon to perform his office, and how radiant 
smiles played upon the Ups of the bride; a soft 
confusion, stole over her cheek, and scarcely 
waiting until the conclusion of the ceremony, 
as if she feared a second separation, she clung 
to her husband’s arm, not quitting it even 
while signing her name in the book. 

There was nothing extraordinary about the 
next couple who joined their hands in our 
church, excepting their .surpassing beauty. It 
seemed a question which could he styled the 
handsomer, the lady or the gentleman; both 
were tall, and both had that noble aspect 
which one is apt to fancy the exclusive gift of 
high birth. The bridegroom was a man of 
rank, and the bride little inferior in family 
oonneeUon. The friends of each party, mag- 
niflceatly arrayed, graced the ceremony; alto- 
gether it seemed a most suitable match, and 
was one of the grandest weddings that had 
taken place for a long time. The whole affair 
urns condueted with the gre.itcst propriety; 
hearts, as well as hands, appeared to he joined, 
the lady smiling tlirough the few tears which 
she seemed to shed only because her mother 
and her sisters wept at parting from her, and 
the rapturous delight of the gentleman break- 
ing the cold and guarded forms prescribed by 
fashion. 

T was much amazed to see the same lady 
only five years .afterwards come again to bur 
church to be married. The same she certainly 
was; but still how different! Wrapped in a 
plain dishabille ; attended by a cringing fe-. 


male, who bore the stamp of vulgarity in 
face, dress, and demeanour ; her cheoka highly 
rouged, and the elegant modesty of lier maiuiors 
changed into a bold recklessness, which seemed 
to struggle with a sense of shame. I could 
scarcely believe my eyes ; the widow of a, noble- 
man would not surely have been in this de- 
graded .state. I was soon convinced of the 
truth of the surmise which flashed acros,s my 
mind: she answered to the response.s in her 
maiden name — she had been divorced — and 
the man to whom she now plighted the vow so 
lately broken, was ho worthy of the sacrifice? 
I should say. No ! He was, I understand, one 
of the wits of the day ; but in person, bearing, 
and breeding, sadly, wretchedly beneath her 
former lord. .She seemed to feel her situation, 
uotwithstanding all her efforts to shake off the 
painful recollections that would arise. I saw 
her press her hand once or twice upon her 
heart ; and when, her eyes glanced around, and 
caught those ivell-known objects which she had 
gazed upon in happier days, she heaved deep 
and frequent sighs. There was loss of solejnu 
earnestness than usual about the clergyman 
who officiated, and beseemed to hurry over the 
service as though the holy rite were profaned 
in joining guilt and shame together. But 
though the marriage ceremony wms cut short, 
it had already detained this dishonovxved pair 
too long: a.s the}' were leaving the altar the 
vestry-door opened, and a gay bridal party de- 
scended the steps. It was the divorced lady’s 
deserted husband leading a beautiful young 
creature, the emblem of innocence and purity, 
by the hand, and surrounded by a host of 
friends splendidly attired. A start, and alina.st 
a scream of recognition, betrayed the emotion 
! which tho wretched woman, who liail forfeited 
her nank in society, .su.stained at this nuex- 
' peeted and mo.st unwi.shcd-for meeting. She 
had many mortific:itions to undergo before she 
; could got away. During the ceremony of sign- 
ing her name several individuals made excuse 
I to enter the vestry in order to stare at her ; 
while the ladie.s, in passing by, shrunk away 
1 as though they feared contamination; and she 
was obliged to walk half-way down the street, 
amid a line of gaping menials, before .she oould 
reach her shabliy carrhvge, which had drawn 
I off to m.ake room for the eoroneted coaches of 
the noble company in tho church. 

There was something I thought, exceedingly 
strange about another wedding which took 
place nearly at the same period. One chariot 
contained the whole party; which consisted of 
an elderly and a young gentleman, and tho 
bride, a very pretty girl, not more than .seven- 


teen or eighteen at the utmost. She was hand- | 
somely dre.s.scdj hut in colours, and not with j 
the precision and neatnos,s of a bride; her ] 
clothes, though fashionable and e.\:pen.siv0, were i 
certainly not entirely new, bearing slight | 
tokens of having been worn before. Neither 
did slie show .anything like timidity or Inish- 
fiilness ; a.skiug a hundred qiication.s, as if 
totally ignorant of the forms and eercnionies 
usually ol)servod at weddings, laughing heart- 
ily at the idea of a set of demure bridemaids, 
and exclaiming continually, “La, liow ri- 
dicuioOB ! ” The bridegroom lounged upon the 
chair and bencho.s, and said it would be a fine 
addition to a parson’s income if he could un- 
marry the fool.s wlio were silly enough to slip 
into his noose; and the old gentleman listened 
to this idle conversation with a grieved and 
mortiiied air. The young couple, it seems, liad 
not very long returned from a journey to Scot- 
land, and were now reunited, to satisfy the 
BenxpIo.s of the bride’s father, althougli both 
appeared a.s if they would have beeu as well 
pleased to have been left at liberty to seize tlio 
facilities oflered in thenortli for the annulling, 
as well as the celebrating, of contracts, too 
often hastily performed and speedily repented. 

There was a gentleman, a sort of Blue-board i 
I must call him, who, having his town-house 
in our parish, came five times to be married; 
and I observed that in all his Jive wives he 
seemed to make a pretty good clioiee, at least 
as far iia beauty went. The first was a bloom- 
ing country nymph, who, except that her hair 
was poxvdered, and she wore higli-liooled shoes, 
might have passed, with her largo curls pinned 
stltlly in a row, immense hat, and spreading 
furbelows, for a belle of the present day. .and 
a mighty comely pair slie and the 'squire made. 
The second wife was a languishing lady of 
quality, wlio, annoyed at the bridegroom's old- 1 
fashioned prejudice against a special license, 
kept her salts in her hand, said that the chui’ch 
smelled of dead bodies, and that siieshould eatch 
some disease and die: and so slie did. Then 
came the tliivd, buttoned up in a riding-habit, 
which was an ugly fashion adopted at weddings 
some fifteen or twenty years ago, with a man’s 
iiat upon her head, and a green gauze veil: hor 
partner, then a little inclining to the shady 
side of life, affeeted the fooleries of the times, 
and was dressed in the very tip of the mode. 
She looked as though sho would see him out; 
but he came again. And the fovu-th— a pale> 
pensive, lady-like woman, apparently far gone 
in a coissimiption, who seemed, poor thing ! 

: as though she had been crossed in love, and 
now married only for a maintenanco, did not 


last long. The fifth time w'e had three wed- 
dings; the old gentleman and his son espoused 
two sisters; the former taking care to choose 
the younger lady, and his daugliter married 
1 the unde of her father’s bride. It was a droll 
exhibition ; and I think tliat the older Bene- 
dict would have done w'ell to rem,ain in his 
widowed state, for ho appeared to have caught 
a Tartar at last, and would have some diffi- 
culty in carrying things witli tire high liand 
which lie had done w'ith his former wives. I 
have not hoard of his death, but I still retain 
the expectation of seeing his widow. 


In tlio thick city’s smoko, can hcanty find 
A oViarm,— a solace foi' tlio cliarnw resign’d! 

WIioii at soft noon, tlio river,— tlmt Imil glowed 
A flood of aunslu'iie, dazzling as it flowed, 
nmit, triwru the wood-lmng rocks its oourso flarbld, 
Sinks into swooter shade, oft seen, oft hid ; 

And airs so fresh aro flowing, that mi liigli 
Tlioir very breath would tell of waters nlglq 
While through the air a tliouaand warlilings run, 
And many a wing is glittering to the ami ; 

And on Boiufl aheitei-’d alojio, wlicvo liiliooks meet, 
Glad echo answera to the lamb's fond bloat; 

01 loves alia rather then such gloom, oe folia 

Whore the eamo windows frilnt the same dull wails, 

To see now weary idlers trend once mom 

The mud or dust which ovowda had trod hofoie,— 

Or the gay chai-iol loiter, os it waits 

fiorna fool she soonis, or onvious flirt she hates,— 

Or in the park, whore alow-drawn conches pass, 

And all is worsted-laco, and trees, and gross, 

Of dusty yoKlui-e ’twixt bright liveries groon. 

Just snatch enough to know tliat greves aro green. 

Tot sometimes, not forgotfiil of tlie sliado, 

She oalla my blouma iier feoblo pomps to aid. 

Then from the ball, gay bowers the myrtio weaves, 
And powder'd lackeys half aro lost in leaves; 
Tiu-ough full saloons, or where the dancer flies, 

And a fliir world of olialk in oliaos dies, 

Tlio towering orange flames, with rosea ini.x'd, 

And gams and nodding featliers flash betwixt. 

Vain artifleel oan linos and ooloure pour’d 
'Mid easenced crowds, or on the steamy board, 

Kccal the aimpie vale, whore violets drink: 

Sweet dews, and glisten o'er the runnel's brink f 

A Dn. TiiOtiAs Bkowke.i 


LINES. 


^ From tlw Mwgr 0/ SpHiiff, with other poems, l>y tlie 
Bratkov ot tiiQ Paradise o/ CoQ%t£ttef, 
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THE BALLAD OF CARMILHAHA 

BT HUNllY VTADSWOBIH 10aoP12W.0W. 


At Stralsund, by the Baltic Sea, 

Within the sandy bar, 

At sunset of a summer’s day, 

Eeiidy for sea, at anchor lay 
The {jood ahiji Valdenuir. 

The sunboums danced upon the waves, 

And played along her side. 

And through the cabin-windows streamed 
In ripples of golden light, that seemed 
The ripple of the tide. 

There sat the captain 'with his friends— 
Old skippers brown and hale— 

Who anioked and grumbled o’er their grog, 
And talked of iceberg and of fog, 

Of calm, and storm, and gale. 

And one was spinning a sailor’s yam 
About Klaboterman, . 

The Kobold of the sea; a sprite 
Invisible to mortal sight, 

Who o’er the rigging ran. 

, Sometimes he hammered in the hold. 
Sometimes upon the mast, 

Sometimes abeam, sometimes abaft, 

Or at the bows he sang and Inugbed, 

And made all tight and fast. 

Ho helped the sailors at their rvork, 

Apd toiled -with jovial din ; 

He helped them hoist and reef the sails, 
He helped them stow the casks and bales. 
And heave the aiiohor in. 

But woe unto the lazy louts. 

The idlers of the crew; 

Them to torment is his delight, 

And: worry them by day and night, 

And pinch them black and blue. 


> This Iioem of “ the flist poet of America,” piblished 
about ten ye.av5 before bis ileath, is among the best of 
bis later produotioua. Longfellow is ns great a favourite 
in England as he can bo in his native land, and this 
acknowledgment of Hs power, from ISlackieood, will be 
interesting ; ‘ ‘ ’(V’o are thankfiil tlrnt the present .ago is 
graced by such a poet as Mr. Longfellow, whoso extra- 
ordinary accorapUshmont, -.uid research, and devotion 
to his high calling can sc-arcely Ins overrated. Uis pro- 
ductions must alw.ays cuniniimd our deep attention, for 
in them wo are certain to meet with gimt hoanty of 
thought and very elegant diction.” 


And woe to him whose mortal eyes 
ICIaboterman behold ; 

It is a ceitain sign of death !— 

The cabin-boy here held his breath, 
He felt his blood run cold. 


The jolly skipper paused awhile, 

And then again began : 

“There is a Spectre Ship,” quoth he, 

“A Ship of the Dead, that .sails the sea, 

And is ciilled the Carmilhan. 

“A ghostly ship, with a ghostly crew. 

In tempests she appears ; 

And before the gale, or against the gale, 

She sails without a rag of sail, 

Without a helmsman steers. 

“She haunts the Atlantic north and south, 

But mostly the mid-sea, 

Where three great rooks rise bleak and bare. 
Like furnaee-chimneys in the air, 

And are called the Cliimneys Three. 

“And ill betide the luokless ship 
That meets the Cuniiilhan ; 

Over her decks the seas will leap, 

She must go down into the deep. 

And perish mouse and man.” 

The captain of the Taldeinar 
Laughed loud with merry heart. 

“I should like to see this ship,” said he; 

“I should like to find these Ctiiraneys Three, 
That are marked down in the chart. 

“I have sailed right over the spot,” ho said, 
“With a good stiff breeze behind, 

When the sea was blue, and the sky was clear— 
YoucanfoUowmyoouraebytheaepinholeshere— 
And never a rock could find.” 

And then he .swore a dreadful oath, 

He swore by the Kingdoni.s Tliroe, 

Tlnat should he meet the Ourmilliau, 

He would run her down, although he ran 
Eight into Eternity ! 

All this, while passing to and fro. 

The cabin-boy had heal'd ; 

He lingei'ed at the door to liear, 

And drank in all with greedy ear, 

And pondered every word. 

He was a simpde cuunti-y lad, 

But of a roving mind ; 

“O, it must be like heaven, ” thought he, 
“Those far-off foreign lands to see. 

And fortune seek and find ! ” 
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But in the fo’oiistle, -when he heard 
The mai-iners blaspheme, . 

He thought ot home, he thought of God, 
And his mother under the oliurehyard sod. 
And wished it were a dveain. 

One friend on board that ship had he; 

’Twos the Klabotermaii, 

Who saw the Bible in his chest. 

And made a sign upon his breast, 

All evil things to ban. 


The cahin'-windowa have grown Manic 
As eyeballs of the dead; 

No more the glancing sunbeams bnm 
■ On the gilt letters of the stern, 

But on the figure-head; 

On Valdeinar Viotorious, 
tniQ looketli with disdain, 

To see his image in the tide 
Disnieinb(3red float from sido to side 
And reunite again. 

“It is the tide,” those skippera cried, 
“That swings the vessel so; 

It is the tide ; it rises fast, 

’Tis time to say farewell at last, 

’Tia time for us to go." 

They shook the captain by the hand, 

“ Good luult 1 good hick ! ” they cried ; 
Each face was like the setting sun, 

As. broad and red, they one by one 
Went o'er the vessel’s side. 

The sun went down, the full moon rose, 
The tide was at its flood; 

And all the winding creeks and hays 
And broad sea-meadows seemed ablaze, 
The sky was ted aa Wood. 

The south-west wind Itlew fresh and fair, 
Aa fair as wind could be ; 

Bound for Odessa, o’er the bar, 
dVith all sail set, the Taldcmar 
Went proudly ont to sea. 

The lovely moon climbs up the sky 
As one who walks in dreams; 

A tower of marble in her light, 

A. wall of Waok, a wiiU of white. 

The stately vessel seems. 

LoW; down upon the sandy coast ■ 

: The lights begin to burn; 

And now uplifted high in air 
They kindle with a lieroer glare; ■ 

: And now drop far astern; 


The dawn appears, the laud is gone. 
The sea is all around; 

Tlien on eiush hand low hills of sand 

Emerge and form another land ; 

She steereth through the Sound. 

Through Kattegat and Skager-raok, 
She flitteth like a ghost ; 

By day and night, by night and day, 

She bounds, slio flies upon her way 
Along tlie English coast. 

Cape Finistex'e is drawing near, 

Cape I'inisteie is past ; 

Into the open ocean stream 

She floats, tho vision of a dream 
Too beautiful to last. 

Suns rise and set, .and rise, and yet 
There is no huid in sight; 

Tho licjuid planets overhead 

Burn brighter now tho moon is dead. 
And longer stays tho night, 


And now along tho horizon's edge 
Mountains of cloud iipruso, 

Black, as with forests, undornoath. 
Above, their .sharp and jagged tooth 
Weia white as (Iriftod snows. 

IJnseen behind them sank tho sun, 

But flushed oaoh snowy peak 
A little while with rosy light, 

That faded slowly from tho sight. 

As blushes from tho cheek. 

Black grow tho sky, all Mack, all black; 

Tho clouds were overywliere; 

There was a feeling of suspense 
In i\atm-e. a myatovious sense 
Of terror in the air. 

And all on hoard the Valdemar 
Was still aa still could be ; 

Save when tho dismal ship-hull tolled, 
As ever and anon she rolled, 

And lurched into tho sea. 

The ciiptain up and down tlio deck 
AVeiit striding to and fro ; 

Now watched the compass at the wheel 
Now lifted up his baud to feel 
"Which way tho wind might blow, 

; And now he looked up at the sails, 

And now upon tho deep; 

In every fibre of his frame 
He felt- the storm before it came, 

. . He had no thought of sleep. 



Eight bells ! and suddenly abaft, 

With a great rush of rain, 

Making the ocean ^Vlute with spume, 

In darkness like the day of doom, 

On came the liurricane. 

The lightning flashed from cloud to Mond, 
And tore tlie dark in two; 

A Jagged flame, a single jet 
Of white fire, liko a bayonet, 

That pierced Ilia eyeballs through. 

Then all around was dark again. 

And blacker than before; 

But in that single flash of light 
The oaptain saw a fearful sight, 

And thought of the oath he swore. 

For right ahead lay the Ship of the Bead, 

The ghostly Carmilhati ! 

Her masts were stripped, her yards were hare. 
And on her bowsprit, poised in air, 

Sat the Kliihoterman. 

Her crew of ghosts was all on deck, 

Or clambering up the shrouds ; 

The boatswain’s whistle, the oaptnin’.s hail, 
Mfere like the piping of the gale. 

And thunder in the clouds. 

And close behind the Carmilhau 
Tliere rose up from the sea, 

As from a foundered ship of stone, 

Three bare and splintered mnsts alone ; 

They were the Ohimneys Three! 

And onward dashed the Valdemar, 

And leaped into the dark; 

A denser mist, a colder blast, 

A little shudder, and she had passed 
flight through the Phautoin Biwque ! 

She cleft in twain the shado^vy hulk, 

But cleft it unaware; 

As when, eareei'ing to her nest, 

'The sea-gull severs with her breast 
The unresisting air. 

Again the lightning flashed ; again 
They saw the Carmilhau, 

IfVhole ns before in hull and spar; 

35ut uow on Board of the Valdemar 
Stood the Klabotenuan. 

And they all knew their doom was sealed; 

They knew that death was near; 

Some prayed who never prayed before; 

And some they wept, and some they swore, , , 
And some were mute with fear. 


Then suddenly there came a shock, 

And louder than wind or sea 
A ciy burst from the crew on deck, 

As she dashed ami crashed, a hopeless wreck, 
Upon the Chimneys Three. 

The storm and night were passed, the light 
To streak the east began ; 

The cabin-boy, picked up at sea, 

Survived the wreck, and only he. 

To tell of the Carmilhau.* 


I THE MII.LElt OF CiVLDER. 

[The Misses Corhett wars the joint authors of the 
CabiMt ft>r Xouth — ti series of shetclies aiid anecdotes ; 
Zessnna for the Heart— A selection of the best examples 

0/ Itileresting faetagta in the Saenil Koitoue, drawn from 

i vullers. Miss M. Oorliett produced in Ihtl the Sm 
Ifapiiy JFeek, or Holidaya at JJeechwood, which, at the 
time of pablicatioii, obtained ooiisiderable attention . 
from parents desirous of placing in the tiaiids of their : 
childi'en a book that was at once amusiug and iiistiuot 
tive.] 

One fine evening tow.nrds the end of harvest, 
as Robin BailUe, the miller of Calder, was 
sitting at his cheerful fireside, a gentle knock 
was heard at the door. “ Rise, my bairn,” 
said the miller, “andseowlia thatis." Peggy, 
who was busy at her wlieel, put it aside, and 
went to the door. 

The miller continued to pore over an old 
almanac, till roused by his wife saying she 
M'onderod what had become of Peggy,-— that 
the porridge was ready to he dished— and the 
milk was not brouglit from the milk-house. 

“ la Peggy no come back?” .said the miller. 
“I dinna like outgiiugings at night. If it’s 
ony decent aeqiiaiutanoo Peggy kens she’s 
welcome to bring them in.” 

"Hout, gudeman,”said his wife, ‘'ye maun- 
na he sac strict. Mind ye were anoa yoimg 
yourseU ; besides, Peggy is B.ae douce, wo may 
maiat leave her to her ain guidance.” 

Their conferenoo was here interrupted by 
the appearance of the subject of it. “ Wha 
was that at the door?” said the miller. 

“It w!i3 Willie Stewart,” said Peggy, in a 
hesitating voice. 

“ My eertie,” said Robin, “but he’s no blate 
to come rapping at my door, after the ill turn he 
did me no sae iang ago! What did he want?” 

“Oh, father!” said Peggy, “will yc never 
lean! no to bo sae hasty? Yo ken Willie threops 
he never did such a thing, and that somebody 
* Prom the Atlmlie MontMy Magmine. 
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that muted to make miaehief between you and 
him made ye believe that story. But I will 
shut the door, and tell ye what brought him 

So saying, Peggy fastened the door, and sat 
down beside her father, “Willie bids me tell 
ye that the Laird of Calder has got word that 
ye hae smuggled whisky hid in the corn-stack, 
and that twa gaugeivs will be here soon the 
morn to look for it, and that, if any be found, 
ye’ll he what they ca’ exchequered, and hae to 
pay a dreadfu’ fine, and maybe hae the taek o’ 
the mill ta’en free ye,” 

"And wlia,” oried the wife, “oonid tell such 
an evendown lie? Your father, Peggy, has 
mail- sense than to do such a thing.” 

“Whisht, gudowife,” said the miller; “it’s 
ower true.” 

"Preserve us a'!” .said Janet; “I eanna 
believe it, Robin, it’s no like you.” 

“ Indeed,” said Eobin, “ I did it out o’ nae 
ill', but twa puir deevlk came to me the other 
night, just as I was locking up the mill, and 
asked mo to let them hide four bit kegs o’ 
whisky, as the gaugers had got scent o’t; and 
that, if I WQuldna agree to it, they would bo 
ruined, and they had sma’ families. To make 
a lang story short, they wrought upon mo to 
let them put it into the corn-stack; but it was 
no to benefit me, Wha could tell surprises 
me, for Andrew was in the stable.” 

"He was nae such thing,” sjiid Peggy. 
“ He was nearer than ye thought, and heard 
every word; and to be revenged on you for no 
letting him to the last fair, he gave information 
to the laird's grieve, Saunders M'Hhoso, and 
he to the excisemen. Kow, father,” continued 
PoggY " William is waiting at the back of the 
laigh dike, to see what ye mean to do. He 
siiys he kens aeozie place to hide it in; but ha 
advises you to get Andrew out of the way first,” 

Andrew, having given the miller’s horse his 
. , supper, now came in for his own; and the miller 
having reverently asked a blessing, they all 
sat down to their evening meal. When they 
had flnkbed, the miller drew out his large 
silver w.atch, which had descended for many 
generations from father to son, and said, 
"Andrew, I quite forgot to send poor Nelly 
. Mon-ison her twa pecks o' meal, and she will 
be ill all' for a pickle to mak her bairns’ par- 
riteh in the morning. It’s no very late, and the 
\ night’s fine, so ye may jnst step down with it.” 

“ She Wiisna to get her meal till Monday," 

: said Andrew, not very well pleased' at the 
: thought of being sent out at night, to which 
he liad a great aversion, unless jit were on his 
- own errands. , ' 


“Will ye tell me,” cried the miller, “that 
ye ken my affairs better than I do mysell? 1 
wonder how ye would like to want your par- 
riteh In the morning? No very weel. I’m 
thinking,” 

“I saw Nelly,” said Andrew, “twa days 
since, and she told me she wadna want the 
meal till Monday, and I’ll stand to it.” ^ 

“Dinna gang to argle-bargle wi’ me,” said 
the miller, in a rage. “ If ye refuse to obey 
your master's lawfu’ commands, I’ll bring ye 
before the justices the first court-day.” 

“Ither folks as weel as me may be there 
before they reckon on’t. ” 

“Do yon mean to threaten me?” cried the 
miller, raising his voice. 

Andrew, now finding tlmt he had gone quite 
far enough, thought it prudent to draw in a 
little, and said he did not absolutely refuse to 
take the meal, but that it was very hard to bo 
sent out at night after working all day. Ho 
; then threw the bag across his shoulder, and set , 
I off in avery bad humour, con.signing Nelly, the 
meal, and the miller, to the bottom of the Clyde. 

I As soon as Andrew was out of sight, the 
I miller desired Peggy to bring in William, that 
i be might consult with him as to what was host 
to be done before Andrew’s return, — an order 
which Peggy obeyed with the greatest alacrity. 
“ Gome awa, Willie,” said the miller, “yon hae 
been a true friend to me this night, and ye shall 
find tlmt Robin Baillie is no the man to forget 
a good turn.” 

“ You are nekomt, milki,” said William 
mildly, "to ony good turn I can do yo. I will 
tell yo some other time how I found out what 
was brewing against ye; but lot us work first, 
and get the whisky out o’ the way. ” 

The miller having assented, they each took 
a large sack, and having made an equal divi- 
sion of the kegs, they pursued their way silently 
and cautiously to the magnificent ruins of 
Calder Castle. As they approached it the 
moon shone forth in unclouded majesty, giving 
to their view a scone of desolate sublimity. , 

Williiim, having asked the miller whether 
he would enter the ruins with him or wait 
without till he had deposited the wdiisky, on 
finding he greatly preferred the last proposal, 
went in alone, and having concealed the kegs, 
returned to the miller, and they both rapidly 
retraced their steps. 

Early next morning the family was roused 
by a loud knocking at the door, "Wha’s 
there?” cried the miller; in reply to which 
question a voice was heard demanding ' admit- 
tance on the authority of : a warrant-— “ It’s a 
strange thing,” said the miller, ‘ ‘ to hear speak 
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o’ a waixant at this door; but take time, and 
it shall 1)0 opened to you.” — The miller and 
his family being now dre-ssed, Robin Bet the 
door wide open, and civilly .asked his visitors 
to walk in. 

Two excisemen now entered, one a tall, 
grim-looking personage, the other a little, 
good-humoured, smiling body, who took upon 
himself the bflioe of spokesman. — -"Ho w.is 
sorry,” he said, “to disturb Mr. Baillie and 
his family ; but having received instructions 
to search his premises for smuggled whisky, 
they were under the necessity of doing their 
duty.” — The miller, feeling very much at his 
ease, accompanied them through his house, 
opened every door and every press; and when 
they were satisfied all was right within, they 
proceeded to tho mill, tho stable, and the 
byre; but nothing like a keg was to be seen, 

“Miller,” .said the tali man, “giving a 
glance at his little companion, “we have seen 
nothing here but w'hat an honest man should 
have; but you’ll no be angry if we look into 
your stack. We lieai-d some clavers that there 
was more than corn there; — not,” continued 
he, with a look of iU-conoealod triumph, "that 
wo believe the half of the stories we hear, but 
we must neglect nothing.” 

“ Wi’ a’ my heart,” cried Robin. “ I’ll help 
you to tak it down. ” 

The excisemen did not understand this; but 
to work they wont. Great was the astonish- 
ment of Andrew, when, on looking out of the 
stable-window, he saw the miller laughing 
away with the two excisemen. Greater still 
was his dismay on finding the stack strictly 
examined, but no whisky found. The excise- 
men, seeing there was no hope of a seizure 
here, now oft'ered to take their departure; but 
the miller invited them in to take their break- 
fast; to which proposal, on consulting their 
appetites, they willingly assented. 

On entering the kitchen the little man 
soiited himself near the fire, and amused him- 
self by watching Peggy’s motions, who twirled 
the spurtle in the porridge-pan in a most dex- 
terous manner. He could not resist compli- 
menting her upon her comely face and neat 
figure, and we must do Peggy the justice to 
s.ay tliat she accepted his homage with all the 
nonchalance of a thorough-bred beauty. 

“ Miller,” said the little man, “your dsiugh- 
ter is a blythe creature, and bonnie too.” 
“She’s well eiiougli,” said Robin; “butdinna 
be putting nonsense in her head.” : “ My head 
will carry it ii’ brawly. Do you think, father, 
I ilinna ken already that I’m bonnie, when 
every aiie says I’m your vory picture ? ” “ Weel 


done, lassie,” said her little admirer. “T see 
yon hae aye your answer ready,” “Peggy,” 
said her mother, gravely, “dish the parritch, 
and bring ben the milk.” 

Peggy, having first covered the table with 
a snow-white table-cloth, began to set out the 
breakfast, of which a sweet-milk cheese, .scones 
and bannocks, and excellout oatmeal porridge, 
formed the principal part. "We have not 
got into the fashion of taking tea yet,” said the 
miller; “so ye must just do without it for a 
morning.” Both th&ie important pe)-.sonages 
declared that, although they generally break- 
fasted on tea, tho more substantial articles now 
' before them would be a pleasant change. 

The miller now do.sired Peggy to call in 
Andrew, — a summons he obeyed very rapidly, 
being extremely anxious to know how matters 
stood with their new visitors. He drew in his 
stool to the table, but kept a profound silence, 
and lifted his eyes as Seldom as po.ssible. When 
breakfast was finished, and the miller had 
returned tlmiiks, the excisemen prepared to 
depart; but the miller forbid them to stir till 
they liad tasted his whisky, which he amred 
them, with a hearty laugh, was not smuggled. 
Tlie miller took a bumper himself, and, after 
drinking to their better acquaintance, ho 
handed the bottle to his guests, who pledged 
him witli great good-will. 

Tlic miller, under.standing thiit they were 
going to tho other side of tho river, offered to 
take them across the ford in his cart, as he was 
going that way for coals, and it would save 
them going round by the bridge. His oifor 
was most gratefully accepted, and Andrew was 
sent to put plenty of straw in the cart, and 
to harness the hor'se; which being done, the 
miller and his companions took their way to 
the ford. 

On coming to the edge of the water the 
miller jumped down, saying his liorse was not 
very fond of the water, and that he would lead 
him; and desiring the men to sit well down to 
the bottom of tho cart, they proceeded very 
smoothly till they reached the deepest part of 
the stream, when Robin quietly took out the 
pin wliicli held down his vehicle. Up went 
the cart into the air — down went the exoise- 
men into the water I The tall gentjeman caught 
hold of tho wliecl of the cart;— -the little one 
was not so fortunate; the current hurried him 
rapidly down; and if the miller had not seized : 
his coat, there is no saying how: this exploit 
might have terminated. ,;He drow^liim to the 
bank, and laid him on the grass, to give, him 
an opportunity of refunding tho liquid he had 
swallowed. 
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Many wci-e the exclamations of the miller down her flaxen curls, and, ns she surveyed 
at tlua'iniBhap. He abused his horse for an herself in the small looking-glass which hung 
auld, doited, stumbling brute, no worth ca’ing above her uhest of drawers, she seemed to be 
out o’ a kail-yard. The tall exciseman, who pretty well satisfied with her appearance, 
had now joined tliem, cut his compliment of These operations happily completed, she was 
condolence short, by roundly charging him just beginning to prepare materials for the 
with an intent to drown them. ‘^Drownyou!” broth, when a well-known voice asked for 
said Itobiii; "I wonder what good that would admittance, “Is that you, Willie?” "res,” 
do to me? There would aye be plenty of sic wa-s the reply; "will you let me in?” "you 
like to the fore. Drown you! Indeed, I am are welcome,” said Peggy; " but my father's 
like to get sm a’ thanks for my civility.” no at hame; he’s awa for coals.” "Weel,” 

The little man took no part in the debate; said Willie, " I monn just pit up wi’ you till 
but, ruing, he told his compimion he was now he comes back.” "Iliiu doubt,” said Peggy, 
able to walk; and after favouring the miller “but that’s a groat hardship.” "Peggy,” 
with some threatening glances, they departed, said Willie, " I hae heard had news the clay. ” 
Robin allowed thorn to he at a eonsiderable “What’s that?” "Saunders M'lllioso, the 
diatauoo before ho replaced his pin; and then, laird’s grieve, has given my mother and mo 
giving way to his mirth, he laughed till the notice that we must quit our house at the 
woods resounded. As he drove along he met 1 term; and to leave that bonnie place will 
his olrl cronio, Jamie Barnes. “ How arc ye, | break my niotbor’s heart, to say aaothing o’ 
miller? Ye look as gleg as if ye had got a ' my ain.” 

prize in the lottery,” i “Dear me,” said Peggy, while a pretty 

" No, no,” said Robin; “I hae na been sae ; blush coloured her cheek, " I am very sorry to 
lucky; but I hae come free matst drowning a hear this; but maybe ye'll hear o’ anither 
bit gauger body. 0 man! if ye had seen him, : house by tlio term that will suit you.” "That’s 
— ^Imwlie gaped and becked up the water,. — I no likely,” replied William, "for the laird 
ye would hae laughed as muckle as I hae done. , intends to take down the haill raw, as ho docs 
I dare say he’ll no be able to bide the sight o’ na like to see them frne the Hall windows.” 
watorforatwalmonth. Somebody,” eonlinned “There are queer folk in this world, I wonder 
Robin, “sent tliem on a gowk’s errand, to what ill it does his een to look ,at a raw o’ 
look for Smuggled whisky in my house; but bonnie cottages, wi' gardens afore the doors? 
the ehiels gaod aff as wise as they cam.” “ I ^ But,” said she, after a pau.se, “if you think our 
can believe that,” said .Tamio; “ye’re no the wee bit cottage down at the mill-dam would 
man, 'Robin, to meddle wi’ ony sic thing.” suit your mother and you, I am sure my father 
“Good day to ye,” said the miller, “for I’m would make you heartily welcome. Nobody 
gaun to the hill for coals;” and the miller hav- luis lived in it since Janet Mnofarlane left it. 
ing given his horse a gentle hint with Ills whip Her laddies were very misciiievous, and my 
tamake haste, they were both soon out of sight, father was glad to got quit of them.” “Ithink 
“I wonder,” said Mrs. Baillic toherdaugh- it would suit us finely," said William; “there’s 
ter, “that Robin didna tell mo about the no a place in the country I would like half sae 
whisky. .Hemiglitbeeusurolwndnaliae.spokou weal.” “ Leave the imanagement o’ the buai- 
about it.” “ He maybe forgot,” said Peggy, ness to me, then,” said Peggy; "and as you 
“ I dinna think that is very likely,” rejoined seem to be idle, there’s a knife, you may divert 
hermother. “ However, we arc muckle obliged yoursoll mincing the carrots and turnips till I 
to Willie Stewart; for if the whisky had been bring in some greens.” 
found, it would hae raised an awfu' sough in Peggy had been gone but a few minutes, 
the country side. But I’ll stop dornt to Annie when she came running back, saying, — “That 
Colquhoun's, and see if the yarn is ready.” glowring body, Saunders M'llhoso, is coming 
"There’s a dozen o’ fresh eggs, mother,” said up the road. 1 wonder what brings him hero? 
Peggy; “you may leave them at Mrs. Stew- But he will be a clever man if he gets his vvoso 
art's as ye iniss her door." “Do ye keep in here the day.” So saying, slie bolted tlie 
count, Peggy, how mony she gets?” " PU see door, and closed the window-shutters — “ Now, 
to that.” replied her daughter. " Takcareo’ William,” said she, “dinna speak a word for 
the doors," said Mrs. Baiilie; “ for there are a your life,” “Do you recollect,” said William, 
wheen randy tinklers gaun about the eoiintiy. ” “ that them is a back-door as well as a front ? ” 
a.s Mrs. Baiilie had left her, Peggy “That’s wool minded. Run, Willie, and turn 
soti to work, and made the kitolien like a new the key;” whieh being done, the lovers sat 
pinj washed her own handsome face, smoothed down, and awaited in silence tlus attack. 
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In a few minutes SauiKlei's gave a loud knock. 
He waited a little while, and then knocked 
louder. “Hap away,” said Peggy softly. 

“ Mra. Baiilie,” cried Saunders in a loud key, 
“arc you in?” Still no reply. He then tried 
the back-door, but was ju.st as unsuccessful. 
Saunders thought this very odd, as he was sure 
that he had seen a female figure in the garden 
at the back of the house, as he came up. On 
returning to the front riininder.s observed the 
mill-door open, and he proceeded to .see who i 
was there. ■ 

He found only Andrew, wlio appeared to he i 
■extremely busy. “ What's come o’ a’ the 
family?” said Saunder.s; “I hae been rapping 
■at the door this half hour, and nobody has 
answered. ” “I ken naetliing about tliom,” re- 
plied Andrew; “ I have enough to do liero, with- 
out putting off my time glowring after them.” 
"There's nae need, man,” cried Saunders, "to | 
be sae short.. I asked but a civil question. 
Heard ye if the e.xcisemen were here this morn- 
ing?” "Yes, they were hero,” said Andrew, in 
■a sulky tone. “ And did they get the whisky ?” 
"Deil a drap, but wha took it away is a 
wonder to me; for I can gie my aith it was 
in the stack twa days ago. ” “ I hope, friend,” 
.said Saunders, in a cajoling tone, "ye'll no 
tell the miller that I had oiiy hand in gieing 
information to the laird? I wadna like to get 
his ill-will.” "As little wud I,” said Andrew. 
"Did you over see him in a real passion?” 
"No,” replied Saunders. "A rann}aging boar 
is nuothing to biin.” 

The sound of Kobin’a cart now broke off the 
conference, and Samulcr.s went out to meet tlie 
miller. “Preserve ua a'!” cried Peggy, "if 
there's no my father, and Saunders wi' him! 

I must open the door now.” 

Before doing so, liowever, she lot William i 
out at the back-door, and then putting on her 
bonnet, as if she had just come in, slic opened 
the door to her father. ". What for is the door 
bolted at this time o’ day?” said the miller. 

" My mother liid me; slie said there were sae 
inony idle folk going about.” (Here Peggy 
■cast a glum look at Saunders.) " I fancy,” 
.said Saunders, "ye were out, for I rappit a 
langwiiile baith at tbo fore and the back dooi-.” 

To this observation Peggy did not deign the 
least reply; but deliiierately taking off her 
bonnet, she laid it aside, and began to pre- 
pare the dinner. " Is the broth ready?” said 
Robin. “No,” answered Peggy; "it's hardly 
time yet. ” " Sit down, Saunders, at the fire- 

.side,” said the miller; “ ye maun stay and tak 
your kail wi’ us. When I hae put the horse 
in the: stable I will come back to you.” . 
■.':WbL.' II.,,': . ■ ■ ■' 


Peggy, pretending to bo busy in the spence, 
left Saunders to his own meditations. To 
provoke him she struck up the old song of 
“The Garlo became o’er the Craft;” and ho 
observed, with no very pleasant feelings, that 
she laid a particular emphasis on the words, 
“Hoiit awa, 1 winiia hae liim." This would 
have daunted most lovers; but Saunders, hav- 
ing great faith in the oft'ects of patience and 
perseverance, still continued his suit, for Peggy 
was worth the winning. She was the bonnic.st 
I lassie in the parish, — lively, active, and good- 
humonred, — an excellent housewife, excelled 
by none in tlic mauagement of tlie dairy; — 
and, to sum up all, slie was the miller’s only, 
child, and would have a good tocher. Pos- 
sessed of so many attractions, it will easily bo 
believed that pretty Peggy had many lovers. 
Saunders, seeing that Peggy wa.s inclined to 
favour William Stewart, had contrived to set 
him and the miller at variance; and after 
having accomplished this point, ho spoke to 
the miller of his great love for Peggy, — ^pro- 
mised to ask no tocher down, and to keep two 
servants for her, that she miglit sit like a lady, 
and never wet her finger; and he would dress 
her .as fine as any woman in the parish. To 
all these proffers of preferment Peggy turned 
a deaf car. Slie b.alanced for a moment — ■a 
cotton gown with William Stewart, or a silk 
one with Saunders M'llhose. On these oooii- 
siiins Saunders, in spite of his superior weight, 
invariably kicked the beam. 

As the laird of Calder Hall was rather a 
fractious personage, and as Saunders had a 
good deal of influence with him, Robin thought 
it as well to bo on good tonus with the grieve, 
and he had positively enjoined Peggy to be 
civil to him; and Peggy, not wisliing to irritate 
her father, had avoided everything like open 
I war; hut, woman-like, she contrived to give 
I Mm much uneasine-ss, whilst she was apparently 
treating him with the respect due to so great a 
1 personage. 

I The miller, having returned to the kitchen, 
now called on Peggy to come and give them 
their dinner; and just as all was ready, Mrs. 
Baiilie entered. "How are ye, Mr. M'llhose?” 
said she. “There has been a fine day for 
getting in the corn.” “No that ill, no that 
ill, Mrs. Baiilie; but ye’ve been out; it’s no 
often that you tak tlie road.” "I hae ower 
innckle to do at hame. Our servant Annie 
has gane to see her friends, and we didna think 
it worth while to get ony body in her place for 
a’ the time.” 

Peggy having svimmoned . Andrew, they all 
drew, their seats to the table, Peggy taking 
40 
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care to keep on the opposite side from Saun- 
ders. 

" Have ye heard," said the miller, address- 
ing Saunders, “o’ the folk that were here this 
morning?” Saunders adroitly evaded a direct 
reply by asking who they were. “Hae less 
than twa excisemen, wi’ a warnint frae your 
maistar.” “Preserve me!” said Saunders, “ I 
never heard the like o’ that.” Pair bodies,” 
said Robin, with a gran of delight, “they got 
nae whisky, but they got plenty o’ water, I 
giod them a cast acrQ.ss the ford, and some way 
the cart gaed agee, and they haith fell into the 
water; twa puir drookit-like bodies they were 
when they came out. It’s a wonder to me,” 
continued the miller, “that the laird maks a 
fool o’ hirasell, believing a’ the clashes that 
gowks cany through the country, I am sure, 
Saunders, if ye had kent o’t, ye could hae tolt 
him that Eobin Baillie’s no the man that would 
cheat the king, honest man, o’ a brass far- 
thing." 

“The laird does na aye consult me,” replied 
Saunders. 

“I’ll lay my lugs, ’’said Robin, “that before 
a week gang ower. I’ll find out wha this talc- 
pyet is,” 

Andrew, finding his seat rather uneasy, 
hastily finished his dinner; and before going 
out he told Robin he wanted to go down to 
the village in the evening to see a friend. “Ye 
may gang, ” said Robin; ‘ ‘ but see that ye come 
hame in timeous hours; lor if yo dinna, ye’ll 
no get into my house; — mind I have warned 
you.” 

The miUor, having desired his wife to set 
down the whisky-bottle and leave, them to 
their own cracks, Ifeggy put on her bonnet, 
and telling her mother she was going out, and 
would bring home the cows, she took the key 
of the; house at the mill-dam, and went down 
to examine it. There was but little aceommo- 
dation-^two small rooms, and a kitchen; but it 
was in good repair, and she knew tliat William 
would spare no trouble to render it comfortable 
for his mother. 

Having satisfied herself as to the house, she 
next proceeded to the little garden. All here 
was desolate and forlorn ; the pal ing was broken 
down, and the few flowers that were left were 
ciliolced up with woods. A few sticks, thought 
Peggy, will mend the paling, and I’ll make 
Saunders ask the gardener at the Hall to give 
me some cuttings of white and red roses; and 
the little plot must be edged ^with daisiesi 
Both Mrs. Stewart and William are fond of 
flowers, As she a»cended the slope Peggy 
looked back upon the cottage, and was perfectly 


satisfied that it was well suited to the friends 
she hoped soon to see established there. 

On her retmm to tlie house she found Siiun. 
ders about to take his deijarturo. “Mr. M‘Il- 
hose,” said she, in a soft tone, as she stood at 
the door, " I liave a small favour to ask of 
yon.” Saunders, quite enchanted at this un- 
expected change in lier manner, answered 
quickly, “Say what it i.s, my jo; and if it is 
in the’ compas.s of my power you shall have 
it.” “I would bo much obliged to you,” 
replied Peggy, “ if you would ask the gai-denur 
at the Hall for some white and red rose-bushes, ” 
“ That I will,” said Saunders, delighted at 
being able to oblige Peggy, particularly as it 
was to cost him nothing. “ Is there any- 
thing else you have a notion of? Would you 
like some slips of apple-ringy, or tansy, or 
thyme, or gardener’s garters, or bachelor’s 
buttons'/” “Thank you,” said Peggy; "any- 
thing the gardener can spare:” and on saying 
this she gave Saunders a most winning smile, 
and wished him good-night. Saunders noW 
walked oiFiu high spirits, little dreaming that 
the flowers he was so anxious to procure were 
intended by Peggy to ornament the garden of 
his detested rival. 

From the eombinod effects of whisky and a 
good lire Robin had fallen fasi asleep. His 
wife mended his stookings, and Peggy sat 
down to her wheel, By-and-by MTs. Baillio 
said, " Peggy, have you put on the potatoes?", 
“No, mother,” replied she, “only white and 
red roses.” “What’s that jm ore saying, 
lassie, about roses? I was asking if ye had 
put on the potatoes.” “No,” said Peggy, 
"but I will do it in a, moment.” 

Peggy put the potatoes into the pan, filled 
it with water, and was carrying it hastily to- 
wards the fire,' when, coming in contaet witli 
the miller’s foot, down went the pan. with all ■ 
its contents, upon Robin’s logs. 

“The deil’s in tlie lassie,” said the miller, 
wakened suddenly out of a sound sleep (under 
which provocation we have seen more placid , 
men than the miller was lose their temper); — 
"can ye no talc better care? It’s a mercy,” 
continued he, “that the water was eauld 
instead of warm, or I wudna hae been able to 
walk this month.” “I ken,” said Peggy, 

“ you would rather hae the eauld water on your 

I legs than in your stamaeh.” 

I The railier was diverted with this remark; 
but he cheeked a smile, and said, “ My certie.s, 
but ye speak up to your father orousoly ! It’s 
a pity, ’’ said Robin,: with a sigh,: "that yo 
werena a laddie! : What’s to cOme o’ the taek 
o’, the mill?” “A son-in-law is next best,” 
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replied Us diHighter. “ Ifae doubt," said 
Robin; "lint ye ken, Peggy, ye liae been 
very dour to Siumdera, and look like tbefar end 
o’ a fiddle at bini.” “ Is there no anithei' man 
in the ivorld but Saunders? I wndnatak him 
if he were the laird o’ Oalder Hall, far less the 
grieve," “ But, Peggy, ye ken Saunders has 
a great regard for me.” "He gied a bonnie 
proof o’ that last night, when he infoi-med 
upon you to the laird.” "I dinna believe a 
word o’ that. He telfc me, no half an hour 
ago, that he would do a’ he could to mak his 
inaister gio me a lease o’ the Mos.s Flat farm.” 

Aweel, father, you’ll maybe find out some 
day wha are your friends, and wha no; but 
nane o' us should forget w'hat Willie Stewart 
did for Uh last night. If it hadna huon for 
him, whare would ya liae been by this time? 
no sitting sae blithely at your ain fireside, I’m 
thinking. Poor Mrs. Stewart! my heart’s wae 

"What's the matter wi’ her?” cried the 
miller. 

“Matter!” said Peggy; "hao ye no heard 
that she and Willie are to be turned out o’ 
their house at the term? And Willie says he 
thinks it will break his mother’s heart to be 
obliged to leave this part o’ the country.” 

"Maybe,” said Janet, “anitber bouse may 
oast up by that time.” 

" There is sma’ irrospoot o' that,” replied 
Peggy; “the laird seems to like better to pu’ 
houses down than to big them up.” 

“We maun see,” said Robin, "what’s to be 
done in thi.s bu.siness. Andrew Thomson is 
leaving his house.” 

“That will never do for them, for the rent 
is far ower high. Jlayhe,” said Peggy, as 
if the thought had that moment struck her, 
" maybe our ain bit uottage doiin at the mill- 
dam would do for them. They would be (luiet 
neebours, and you would be sure o’ your rent. 
Besides,” continued she, seeing her father hesi- 
tate, "ye ken ae good turn de.serves anither.” 

"That’s true, so I hac nae objeetions to 
their getting the house; but mind, Peggy, I’ll 
jnak it a bargain that they are neither to keep 
ducks nor hens to be coming scarting up my 
seed.s, and fleeing into the mill. I'm thinking, 
Peggy, ye hae ower mony o’ thao gentry your- 
seil; ye mauii either sell some o’ them, or thraw 
their necks.” 

" Ony thing to please you,” said Peggy,, 
delighted at having carded her point. , "I 
promise yon a fine dish o’ eockyleekie to, your , 
dinner on Sabbath,” 

. " I think,” said, Janet, "less might sair., 
I daresay ye would get eighteenpence for the 


cock.” " Hout, mother, what’s eighteenpence 
in comparison of pleasuring my fatlier?” " To 
hae an unco tongue, lassie,” said her mother. 
“Ye can maist persuade folk that black’s 
white.” "I hope,” replied Peggy, "that you 
are pemuaded that naobody like.s you half sue 
weel as t do. But I. -see the potatoes are ready. ” 
So saying, she dished them neatly, and then 
ran out for the milk. “ I think, Janet,” said 
j Robin, “ that that lassie’s east glamour in our 

I After thoir supper was finished, the miller 
I took down the large Bible, and read a chapiter; 
after which they all joined in tlie hundredth 
pa.alm, and the goodiiian ended with a short 

“What ails ye, Rolrin?” .said Janet, next 
day; "ye look fashed like.” “Andrew and I," 
said Robin, “hae had some words, and he’s 
gaue aft' the night, and I’m vexed at it, as I’m 
sae thrang, the folk crying for new meal before 
I can got it ready. I maun gang down to some 
o’ the neebours, and see if they ken o’ onybody 
tliat will do till the term, for I canna do with- 
out some ane — the thing’s impo.ssible. ” Peggy, 

I seeing her father ready to stumble over her 
plants, hastily snatched them up, and carried 
; them into a corner o’ the byre. “ Cry me in,” 
said Robin, “when the dinner’s ready.” 

" It’s an unco pity,” said Janet, "that 
Andrew’s gane awa’, and Robin sae thrang." 
" Hout,” sivid Peggy, “ men are no sae scarce; 
nae fear but he will get somebody or other. 
Mother, I am going down to Mary Murdoch’s 
for some thread. I’ll no stay hang.” Her mo- 
ther .answered that there was plenty of thread 
in her upper drawer; but Peggy took care not 
to lie.ar her. 

I "That’s a new road to Mory Murdoch’s,” 
thought Janet, as she saw Peggy with a light 
and r.aphl step proceed in a contrary direction. 

I “ Is William in?” said Peggy to the little girl 
, who opened the door of Mrs. Stewart’s cottage, 

I “No,” armwered Annie: “ he got a letter last 
I night, and he was aff this morning to Carn.sicle 
j before daylight; but will ye no gang bon? 
I Mrs. Stewart will be blytlio to see yo.” " I 
I bavena time to stop just now; but take in these 
eggs to Mrs. Stewart, and say I’ll call some 
day soon.” 

I Peggy now hastily retraced her steps home- 
wards; wondering who this letter could be from, 
and BO deeply was sho absorbed in these medi- 
tations, that the subject of them was close to 
her before sho ob.sorvod him. "Where are you 
going in such a hurry, Peggy?” said Willie. 
" Were you really going to pass mo without 
speaking?” "Who expected to see you?" said 
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Foggy. " I was up at the house, wanting to 
see you, and Annie said you were away to Carn- 
Bide.” “Well, hut, now wo arc met, tell me 
your errand.” “Itwas naothing wort, h speak- 
ing ahout,;’’ for it norv struck Peggy that 
William might not like to take Andrew’s place. 
“Well," said William, “though you have 
nothing to say to me, I have something to say 
to you; so lot us turn down the burn here.” 

Peggy permitted herself to be led into the 
sheltered walk which bordered tlic little stream, 
but all the while protesting tliat she could not 
stay, as her father Was fashed about Andrew’s 
going away. “STever let your honest father 
vex himself about that, as long as I have 
strength and health. Tell him I will be at 
the mill by daylight. Much would I do for 
Eobin Baillie as an honest man and a good 
neighbour; but far more for him as the father 
of my Peggy, now my bonnio bride, but soon, 
I hope, my wedded wife.” 

“Preserve us! Willie,” said Peggy, disen- 
gaging herself from the arms of her lover, 
“are you daft a’thogither? Yon must not 
think, far less speak, of such a thing'.” “Did 
you no promise me, Peggy, that you would 
marry me as soou as I could stock a farm, and 
give you a comfortable home?” “That I did, 
Willie. Ye ken weel that I would mthor wait 
for you, than marry the richest carl in the 
parish,” 

Her lover gazed upon her tor a few moments 
with sparkling eyes, ami then iiroceeded to 
inform her that lie had, the night heforo, ro- 
eoivod a letter from a writer in Carnsido, tell- 
ing him that ho h.ud recovered for him the 
sum of £700, which had been a debt due to 
his father, but which all his family liad long 
ceased to liope would ever be paid. But paid 
it was; and it is difllcuU to say which of the 
youthful lovers rejoiced most in the iinoxpeetod 
oircumstanee. 

“ That lassie’s daft,” said Janet. “ I cunna 
think what’s come orver her. She said slie 
would he no time, and the dinner’s done. The 
broth’s as cauld as le.ad, and her father’s away 
to the mill again. What, in a’ the world has 
come ower ye, Peggy?” said her mother, in a 
displeased tone. “Docs Mary Murdoch's shop 
lie up the burn? I dinna like this kind o’ 
hiddling wark.” “Oh! mother,” said Peggy, 
“dinna be angry. I just gaed up to Mrs. 
Stewart’s to see Willie, and he is to come and 
help my father till he gets somebody else in 
Andrew’s place.” “ Weel, my bairn, could ye 
no haesaid sae? But I’m no angry;,” added 
she, as she saw Peggy’s oyos. fill with tears,' 
“ Sit down, and take your dinner wise-like.” 


“I’m no hungry,” faltered Peggy, “Kon- 
sense! sit down and eat something. I hao put 
on the broth, and they will be wai’m in a mo- 

To please her mother, Peggy tried to eat, 
but she made little progre.ss in her occupation. 
After forcing down a few mouthfuls, she beg.au 
to put the kitchen in order. Willie Stewart 
came up in the evening to offer his services 
in the mill, w’hich put Eobin into such glee, , 
that he desired Janet to put down the whisky- 
bottle. 

“I hae some nice new-kirned milk,” said 
Janet; “it’s far mair whole.some, and no sae 
heating in this warm weather. ” “ Take away 
your watery trash,” said the indignant miller. 

“ Kirned milk may do very vveel for women 
and bairns, hut men that work frne daylight 
till e’en need something stronger to keep up 
their hearfo.” 

Janet found it would bo as well to comply 
with a good grace; so, setting the bottle oii the 
table, she retired to count some yarn she had 
just got from Annie Colquhoun, — a precaution 
extremely necessary to bo observed, as it is no 
uncommon oireumstance for the reels of coun- 
try wives to cheek too soon. Finding her 
mother deeply engaged in hanks, lieers, and 
spindles, Peggy also retired, leaving William 
to open the important husiness, which ho did 
in the following words: — 

“ I have no doubt, Mr. Baillie, but yo must 
have observed that Peggy and 1 have long had 
a great regard for one another; but I. could 
not think of speaking to you till I had some 
prospect of maintaining a wife. I have just 
heard that I am seven hundred pounds richer 
the day than I was yesterday. I have recov- 
ered a debt that wa.s owing to my father: I 
can now give your daughter a proper home; 
and I hope ye will let her share my lot — I 
wish it was ten times better for her sake. I 
think of taking a farm; and ye ken it’s no in 
nature for a farmer to do without ti -wife. ” 

“Aweel,” said Eobin, “I fancy I maunna 
say no, or I would get baith Peggy and , you 
on my tap. I bae nae doubt, Willie, but you’ll 
be kind to my bairn, for there’s no a better 
in a’ the parish; but I’ve just this to say,— 
I maun see you secured in a farm, wise-like, 
before Peggy and you come thegitlier. Hae 
yeony farm in view?" William mentioned one 
of Mr. Berriedale’s. “Weel,” said Eobin, 
"as I am mair up to the ways of the world 
than you are, leave the making o’ the bargain 
to me.” 

William gratefully accepted the miller’s oflbr. 
Bobin then filled hi.9 glass to the brim,, and 


flmni: to the health of William and Peggy. ' 
“ 0 man,” .said he to William, I think my -: 
heart and my ecu are as ready to idu ower as 
thi.s glass; but see that ye. make a gootl hus- 
band to her, Willie; for though she has a 
dafflng way with her, she could never, bide a 
hard word a’ her days.” It will easily be be- 
lieved that William . made abundance of fine 
promises to the niillci-, and, what is perhaps a 
little singular, he actually intended to fulfil 
them. 

As soon as William could get away fi-om 
Eobln, he haatened into the West Park, where, 
he found Peggy driving home the cows to be 
milked. “My dearest Peggy," cried William, 
" I am the happiest man in the world. Your 
father has given his consent to our mamage, 
as soon as I am settled in a farm. I am an- 
xious to remain in this part of the country, 
among our own folk; so your father is to see 
and get me a lease of Cros.s Hill farm. Thoro 
is a very poor house upon it, but Mr. Berrie- 
dale has agreed to build a new one whan he 
lets the farm. But, Peggy, if it should he 
long of being ready, your father will surety no 
put off our marriage for that 2 I am sure there 
is plenty of room in yonr own house : we might 
stay there for a while.” 

“ That’s just the gate of you men,” answered 
Peggy;— “give you an inch, and yon’il hike 
an ell; but never think, Willie, that I will 
oonsent to any suoh thing. One man Is enough 
in a house, and whiles ower muckle. A bonnie 
kippago I would bo in if my father and yon 
had ony east-out! Ye ken, Willie, I would 
hae to take part with you; for right or wrong, 
a woman must aye side with her gudeman.” 

“ .1 hope, Peggy,” said William, “yon do not 
think I have a quarrelsome temper?” 

“ I have seen wauv,” said Peggy, gaily; 
“ but let ns take time, and look about ns. I 
dinna care how wee our house is; hut I would 
aye like a place I could ca’ my ain; for, tliough 
we are a’ very c.outliy tlie now, naohody can 
tell how long it will last. But dinna think, 
dear Willie,” said she, observing his disap- 
pointed look, — “dinna think I want to draw j 
back of my word, for * there’s my thumb, I’ll i 
ne’er lieguile thee. | 

“You must,” said William, "have every- 
thing your own way now; but mind, Peggy, i 
my time’s coming.” 

“ I ken that brawly,” said his fair compan- 
ion; " but there’s nae need to br.ag o’t.” j 
: Their conversation was here interrupted by 
Janet, who had come to the head of the brae, 
and now demanded why the cows were not 
brought home. Hawky had given many aud- 


ible hints that it was past milking time; but 
the lovers Avcre too much occupied with their 
own concerns to pay tlie iciisl attention to lier. 
Her loud lowing had at last readied tlio care- 
ful ears of Mrs. Baillio, who, almost ns fond 
of her cow as of her daughter, was not pleased 
at finding her neglected in this manner. iMrs, 
Baillie’s summons quickened Peggy’s steps 
homewards, and Willie al.so woilked off to his 
mother’s cottage, half a convert to Peggy's 
opinion tliat it would he better to have a house 
of tluiir own. 

“ What taigled ye sac lang, Peggy?” asked 
her mother. “Did ye no hear Ilaivfcy making 
a routing enough to dcave a body? I wonder 
ye could stand and licar her.” " I wonder at 
that too,” answered Peggy; “but slic is a 
carostcery brute, and maim hae her ain gate.” 
“Dinna gang to abuse Hawky,” said Janet; 
“there’s no such another cow in the pariah.” 
“For routing,” answered the incorrigible Peg- 
gy. “No, for blitter,” said her mother; “butye 
dinna tiiink sae muckle o’ her as ye should do. ” 
“Awed, mother, ye make up for it; I think 
ye like Hawky better than me,” “Qnde pre- 
seiwe us, lassie! what's that ye are saying? 
Do ye think I would prefer a dumb brute to 
my ain bairn? Na, na, that’s no to he thought 
o’; but bring the milking pail, for ye ken a 
cow should aye be milked at the same hour.” 

William Stewart having gained the miller's 
consent to his marriage witli Peggy, hastened 
to communicate to his mother tlic joyful in- 
telligence. Mrs. Stewart was calmly knitting 
a stocking, when, accidentally looking up, 
slie saw Willio hastening rapidly to the house. 
She was at first alarmed; but one glance at 
his face, beaming with joy, quieted her fears. 
"Come away, my dear balm, it makes me 
young again to see you so blythe. Have you 
got a prise?” “Yea, dear mother, a prize for 
life. I am sure you will rejoice in my Imppi- 
ness. What will ye say when I tell you I am 
thinking of marrying?” “I ivill say it is a 
wise step, if yon liave made a proper choieo.” 
"Do not doubt that,” said William; “there 
will not be u better wife in Scotland; and for 
temper, mother, I never saw her equal, and 
she is so clover and active.” “ And so pretty?” 
said his mother, .smiling. “Peggy Baillic, 
my dear William, makes an excellent daugh- 
ter, and there can be no better security that 
she will make a good wife.” “How did yoiv 
find out, dear mother, tliat it wa.s Peggy tliat 
I meant?” “Oh, my dear son, what feeling 
of your heart can escape a mother's anxious 
eye? Who have I to think of, to watch over, 
to guide, but yon, my dear William?— my 
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support, my l)est, earthly comfort. But take 
my blessing, my sou, and I pray that your 
filial kindness to me may be repaid, even in 
earthly happiness, tenfoid.” 

William now spent most part of his time at 
tlie mill. He assisted Robin very materialiy 
in his labours for the good of the public; in | 
tihorb he ms his right-band man, and a great i 
favoiu'ito; and tliere never had been a hasty | 
word between them, except once, when Wil- i 
liam wa.s flirting a little -with Peggy, while i 
Robin was in a great hurry to get some meal 
sent oir, and which he could not manage by 
himself. “Come awa, come awa, Willie,” 
said Roliiu in a hasty tone; “ there’s a time 
for a' thing, and there’s to he nae dailing when 
there’s such a thrang.” “Peggy is right again,” 
thought William; “we maun hae a hame o’ 

One evening Robin could not help remark- 
ing Peggy’s unusual gravity. “Nae wonder,” 
said Janet; “ I’m wao to see her.” “ What’s 
the matter?” cried Robin hastily. “Willie 
hasna been ewer discreet to her.” “What’s 
that I hear?” replied the miller, in great wrath, 
and reaching down his blue bonnet. “ No 
discreet to my bairn?” Peggy, who was in 
tile garden, hearing her father speaking in an 
angry tone, came running in, and seeing him 
preparing to go out, asked him where he was 
going; to which the miller gave no answer. 
“Mother,” said Peggy, “will ye no tell me 
where my father’s going?” “ He is going to 
Willie,” said Janet, “to ken tlio meaning o’ 
his behaviour.” "Stand out my road, and 
let me past, my bairn.” 

Robin spoke with tenderness on observing 
the tears flowing fast from Peggy’s eyes, who 
had placed herself between her father and tlie 
door. "Ye maunna gang, dear father,” said 
slie, taking hold of his hand. “I’m in the 
faut, and Willie's no to blame. I was very 
saucy to him, and nae wonder ho was angry. 
So sit down,” said she, trying to smile througli 
her tears; and, taking off her father’s bonnet, 
she hung it on its accustomed pin. “Ye are 
an unco lassie,” said the miller; “yemak us a’ 
do just what ye like; but are ye sure that ye 
■were iu the faut?” “Quito sure,” replied 
Peggy. “Now Peggy,” s.aid Janet, “ye ken 

that ’’ “Hout, motlier, what’s the use o’ 

coming ower auld clatters the now? Do you 
hear Ilawky routing to be milked, poor beast ? ” 
The necessity of milking Hawky put an end to 
the conversation, to the great relief of Peggy. 

Next moi-ning the miller went about his 
usual ocoupatioms, and Peggy was sent by licr 
mother down to the village. .William’s auger 


having almost evaporated, he determined to go 
to the mill and see iu what kind of humour 
his fair Peggy now was. Mrs. Baillie only 

“Gude day to ye, Mai.ster William,” said 
she in a dry tone. "Ye hae been a great 
stranger at the mill.” 

“ Indeed, Mrs. Baillie,” replied he, "I have 
been much to blame; and I cannot rest till I 
iiave made it up witli Peggy.” 

“ Aweel,” .said Janet, “ it's better that you 
and her should red tliis quarrel, than tiiat 
Robin should meddle with it; for, as lie hoard 
ye had no been civil to Peggy, he was on liis 
road down to ye last night; hut the silly lassie 
held him by tlie coat, and wouldna let him, 
and telt him that she had provoked ye, and 
that ye had gude reason to bo angry wi’ her; 
and she took a’ the wyte on hcrsell.” “Did 
she indeed?” cried William. “Troth did she,” 
replied Janet; “and maybe it was as weal; 
for if Robin had gone down in ane o’ his 
camsteery fits, there’s nae saying what might 
liac happened.” “Weel, Mrs. Baillie, I can 
only say, I wish my tongue had been out out 
before I vexed lier.” “Vexed her!” replied 
Janet; “there’s little doubt that she was vexed. 
Slie hasna eat as muoklo these three days as 
would hae served a sparrow. She has nae heart 
even to lift the kirn-staff. I sent her down to 
Mary Murdoch's for a pennyworth o’ needles, 
just to divert her. " 

On receiving this intelligence William im- 
niedi.atcly took leave of Mrs. Baillie, and sta- 
tioned himself at a part of the road which, he 
kndw Peggy must pas.s in her way home. He 
waited till, his patience being almost exhausted, 
he thought of going down to the village to meet 
her, when a sudden soream startled liim. Ho 
looked round, and saw his beloved Peggy fly- 
ing .awosa a field, pursued by an enraged bull. 
William leaped over the wall, and in another 
moment he was at her side. He then, tearing 
a branch from a tree, kept the animal at bay 
till Peggy had scrambled over the wail; and 
as soon as he saw her in safety he vaulted over 
also. She then said; “ Dear William, are you 
hurt?” "Not in the least; but why did you 
go through the park, in place of coming by 
the ro,ad?” “Just because 1 .saw you there.” 
“I did not think that I was sae fearsome.” 
“I hae seen uglier men,” said Peggy, with 
one of her heartsome smile, s. 

As might be expected, they parted at the., 
foot of the brae, more in . love than evei‘. 

“I kent,”:Baiti Janet, "that yo would be : 
the better o’ the . caller air. Your cheeks ai'e 
like twa. roses; but where’s the needles?” 
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Peggy was confounded at the demand, and honest Robin, “ for she's a bit gude Uissio: but 
paused to consider iviiere she could have lost I maun see and gie them something out o' my 
them. "Indeed, mother, I am thinking that pock-nenk to begin wi'.” “Dinmi gie them 
I drappit them in the Bast Park.” “And owermuckleat first," cried Janet, “Young 
wliat took ye there? Did ye want that ram- creatures like them arc unco thouglitlcs.s/’ 
paging liruta to kill yc?" " I thought," said “ Wha would I gio to, if I didna gie to my 
Peggy, “that he wouldna notice me, for ha ain bairn? Willie's no greed}', but that's nae 
was feeding at the other end of the park; but reason why I shouldna gie her some toeher. 
if it hiidna been for Willie Stewart, I dare.say Come ben, my bairn," cried the miller, “ and 
he would hue alickot me." “ Never," said take ray blessing.” 

Janet,: "gang in there again. Mind I forbid Peggy, with tears in her oye.s, tlirow. her 
.ye. And to think o' a' the gude needles arms i-oiind the neck of her worthy father, who 
wasted, and there's no one in the house that tried to pass off the tear on. his cheek for one 
will let in worsted — and sue mony o' your of Peggy’s pearly dmp.s. 
father’s atoi;king.H needing mending!” Peggy They proceeded, in the evening, to Mrs. 
rurnma,ged her repositorios, and happily sue- Stewart’s, whore they met a most hearty wel- 
ceeded in finding a needle of the proper dimen- come. “Awcol, Mrs. Stewart,” said Kohin, 
sions. “ our bairns are wishing to leave us, and get 

a liouso o’ their ain. I maun gie them soma- 
“Doar me!" cried Janet, some days after- thing wise-like to begin wi’.” “I dare say, 
wards, “ what’s making Willie Stewart flee up Mr. Baillie,” said Mrs, Stewart, “ there will 
the brae that gate? I think he’ll break ids be naething wanting on your part to make 
neck." Peggy ran out to meet Iiim. In a them comfortable.” “I hope sae," replied 
moment he was at her side, and taking her in Robin; “and wo maun gie them a grand wed- 
his arms, he gave her a hearty kiss. ding. ” “I dinna want ony sough about it," 

"Ifeverlsawthomatoho’ thatimpudencor’ rejoined Peggy. “Hout, lassie,” said Robin, 
said Peggy angrily. “ Gie me joy, Peggy,” “ do ye think that I will lot ye he married in 
said William. "Gie ye joyl It would set ony hiddling way, as if ye wore some sma’ 
mo better to gie yea gude threshing.” “If cottar’s doehtert It happens but aiice in a 
yo scold me again, Peggy, I’ll hae anither. life, imd I maun hae my ain way; so say nae 
Do ye no ken, woman, that ye’re speaking to raair about it. The Baiiliea had aye grand 
the new grieve o’ Calder Hall?” “It’s no hobbleshows at their weddings, and I like to 
possible I” said Peggy. “ It’s true,” said Wil- keep up gude auld fashions.” “Indeed," 
liam, “and I ran bore directly to elaim my said Janet, in a low voice, to Mrs. Stewart, 
bride.” “Here, tlien, dear William, take my “ I am something o’ Peggy’s mind, to put it 
hand — e ken wool yo hae hing had my heart,” ewer in a quiet, orderly manner; for such a 
After- a little farther parley the happy lovers heirp o’ folk as Robin is speaking o’ asking 
returned to the house. will raise an. utreo rippet, besides making a 

" I am come, Mrs. Baillie,” said William, great waste o’ meat and drink.” Mrs. Rtewart 
“to chum Peggy and Hawky’s calf.” “Ye evaded giving any opinion ou tills debated 
had better take, the calf, Willie,” said Peggy, point by asking Mrs. Baillie to take anotlior 
hiughitrg; “ for ye ken, if ye should ever be cup of tea. 
angry, it canna speak back like some folk.” 

“ Baith’s be.st,” said William, gaily, and then The whole country side rang with the pre- 
proeoedod to imn-ate to Mrs. Baillie that the paratlons which vforc making at the mill for 
laird of Calder Hall had appointed him .grieve, Peggy’s marriage. Robin had ordered half a 
in the room of Satmdera M'llhose, who had cow to he salted, and had sent in a boll of hi.s 
been detected in.several peculations. best meal to be baked into cakes. Ail this 

"My word, butye are a lucky lad! I think, waste g.<ive great annoyance to poor Mrs. Bail- 
Peggy, ye will he wool lodged.” Wrlliiim, lie, who thought she was doing :uo more than 
after making thorn pTomi.so that they would her dirty when she subtracted a few pecks 
como down in the evening to Ms mother’s, from the appointed quantity, 
now departed to .gladden her maternal heart " 1 am sure,” said Janet to Pegg,y, “I wi.sh 
with this delightful news. that you and Willie had put ower your wedding 

As soon as llohin returned from the village soberly and quietly, without a’ this slritmash. 
Mrs. Baillie made him aerpiaintod with Wil- Robin’s clean gane aff at the nail ahout it.” 
liam's good for-tuire, and his haste to claim “I am as vexed as ye eaii be about it, mother; 
'Pern-: : "Wo shall miss her sair,” ropltod | but ye ken I canna help it. My father would 


hae it sae.” " t’m no blaming you, my bairn; 
but I wish it was wool owcr, and that naiie o’ 
the daft callants may got broken banes riding 
the bvnose. That glaiket goincril, Jamie Car- 
gill, wants Robin to lend him the gray mare; 
and Robin thinks he eauna weel refuse him. 
I wonldna wonder if the lieaat got some mia- 
ehanee." “ Dear mother,” said Peggy, her 
patience quite oxhauated by her continued 
moans, “what lor will ye gie yonnsell aae 
muckle vexation? Just leave it a’ to me, and 
sit down and rest yoiu-sell; and as ye dinna 
like to be idle, ye may pook the feathers out 
o’ that lien.” “ Hech, sirs!” said Janet, “to 
think liovv many eggs this puir burdie has 
laid! But your father will be pleased now, 
■for thcrc’.s no a hen left about the house but 
auld Daidly, and she has gi’on owcr laying. 
Wiser-like to hae drawn her neek.” “And 
choked the folk!” said Peggy. “ITaefearo’ 
them. I’ll answer for them, their throats are 
no sao strait. ” 

William’s arrival was a happy relief to Peggy. 
She gave him a hint to divert her mother, and 
he good-naturedly drew in his cliair beside 
her, and began to speak on her favourite topics 
of butter and cheese, and what profit a good 
' milk cow should yield, &c. &c.; so that Janet, 
pleased with his sensible discourse, gradually 
recovered her good humour. 

The day before Peggy’s marriage Mr. and 
Mrs. Caldwell arrived at the mill in a neat 
plain gig, or, as Janet denominated it, a 
whisky. Mr. Caldwell was the son of a neigli- 
bour of Robin Daillic, and had lived long near 
the mill. Ho married Jeanie Johnston, a 
cousin of Mrs. Haillie, who accompanied her 
husband to Hottingliam, where he became a 
stocking-weaver, and, being an industrious, 
frugal man, he had gradually amassed a mode- 
rate fortune. .Uo bad lately come to a neigh- 
bouring town on business, wliero, hearing of 
the rising importance of the Baillies, and of 
Peggy’s intended marriage, they pinflercd a 
visit to Robin, which was kindly accepted, 

“Coinoawa, Joiuue,”said Miu Baillie,asshe 
«'ont out to welcome her cousin; “’pon my 
trotli, but ye are fat and fair; and Tlioraaa, 
too, is no ill to mean.” 

“Just the auld thing, Mrs. Baillic,” replied 
Tliomas. “I have not forgot the jinking we 
used to have about the mill; and your father 
was whiles very angry atom- leaving the door 
open.” “Nothing,” said Mrs. Caldwell with 
an air of dignity, "can make Thomas forget 
his early days. I do not mind it amongst 
his old friends, hut our English acquaint- 
ances are real genteel, and Thomas and I like 


their ways, and have come into all their 
fashions.” 

Honest Robin, not approving of the air 
with which this was spoken, answered bluntly, 
“ Aweel, I ken every country has its ain fash- 
ions, and Thomas and yon may be very genteel, 
for ony thing I ken to the contrary; but I 
think, like my namesake, Robin Burns, that 
it’s better to be at tlie head o’ the commonality, 
than at the tail o' the gentry.” 

This rebuff silenced Mrs. Caldwell liefore 
Robin; but she determined to have ample 
amends when she got Mrs, Baillic and Peggy 
to hei-aelf. After dinner the female part of 
the company aHjouimed to Mra. Caldwell's, 
room, whence Peggy was called out to speak 
witli an errand-boy. “What do ye want 
wi’ me, my wee man?” said Peggy, kindly. 
“ There’s somcthbig for ye frao Sirs. Elphin- 
stono of Caldor Hall. She was gaun to send 
up Menie, but I asked her to lot me bring it, 
and I promised to gie it into your ain liand.” 
“ But stop a minute, Donald, and talc a bit 
dinner.” “ I huena time the now,” said Don- 
ald. “ I maun bo tlirivng the night, for ye 
ken I’m to bo ower here the morn to dance at 
your wedding; and Jolm the ooaoliman is to 
gie me the Tend o’ the woo black ponoy; and 
wba kens but I may win the broose.” “Daft 
callant,” said Peggy, as she returned to the 
room where iior mother and Mrs. Caldwell 
were in close conversation. 

“Upon my word,” said the wife of the 
stocking-weaver, “you would be surprised to 
see how well tlio English live. They must 
have everything cooked to a nicety. They 
would no more eat lamb without mint, or a 
goose without apple-sauce, than I would eat 
salt-beef without mustard,” “I dinna ken 
how yo do, Jeanie,” said Mrs. Baillic, ‘^but I 
couldna be fashed wi’ sic fikery.” 

“Look, mother,” said Peggy, interrupting 
this discussion, “only see what Mrs. Elphin- 
stone has sent me in a present ! ” “I declare,” 
said Janet, “if ever I saw the like o’ thatl A 
dozen o’ bonnie real silver spoons.” 

She exhibited them to Mrs. Caldwell, and 
said, “Ye see, Jeanie, how muckle we are 
respeokit at the Ha’. Tak care, Peggy, that 
ye pit them by in a safe place.” “ I am sure,” 
answered her daughter, “ I wa.sna looking for 
ony present fine Mra. Elphinstone, she has 
been sao kind to mo already.” 

Mr. Caldwell now quickly opened a small 
trunk, from which he took out half a dozen 
pairs of fine cotton stockings, and, presenting 
them to Peggy, wished: her health to wear th em. 
Janet thought them much too fine ever to be 


from, and charged Peggj' to lock them up 
beside the spoons. 

As they were all to be up eaidy next morn- 
ing, the miller proposed that they should now 
retire to their apartments. After Mr. and 
Mrs. Caldwell had left them, the miller drew 
Peggy to him, and ha^'ing kissed her, prayed 
for a blessing on her. 

“ Now that it’s come to the hit,” .said Robin, 

I am even mair loath to part wi’ ye than I 
thought I would hae been.” 

Peggy wiped away her tears and tried to 
.smile. “Hoivt, father,” said .she, “think 
how often Willie and I will be up to see ye. 
Wo moan to coino maist every night and crack 
wi’ ye." 

“Aweel, gude night, ray dear hairn, and 
gang away to your hod, for your mother is 
wearied, and so am I. Is a’ thing ready, 
Janet?” asked Robin. “Are yo sure ye hae 
plenty o’ moat and drink for the morn?" 

“ Ay, and ower muckle too. We’ll hae miiir 
eauld meat in the house than we will be able 
to eat in a month.” 

“Weel, Janet, dinna distress you rsel I; we’ll 
aye get plenty o’ puir bodie.s that will be glad 
to help us: but where are ye gaun?” 

“I forgot to wale out a skim-milk cheese. 
I hae put sweet-milk cheese on the principal 
table, but skim-milk is gude enough for the 
like o' Tibby and thae kind o’ folk.” 

“ I’ll hae nae distiuotioii o’ persons,” said 
Robin angrily. “ Keep the skim-railk ehcese 
for ordinary times. It slnall ne’er be said that 
there was skim-milk cheese at Peggy Haillie'.s 
wedding. What makes ye sae grudging, wo- 
man? Ano wad tlunfc wo had as mony doeh- 
ters as there's days in the year.” 

“Weel, Robin,” said his helpmate calmly, 
“ye needna put youraell into ony carfuffle 
about the matter; ye shall hae it a’ your ain 
gate.” Contented with this assurance, Robin 
Went to bed, and slept soundly. 

Robin rose early, and proceeded to the b.arn 
to see th.at it was in readiness for the reception 
of his guests. Long boards, resting on blocks 
of wood, and covered with Mrs. Baillio’s best 
table-cloths, were placed in the barn. All 
connected with the feast was in a state of for- 
wardness, The very water in the boiler was 
poppling up at a great rate, impatient, no 
doubt, for the arrival of the beef which it was 
to have the pleasure of boiling. In short, 
much activity was manifested in every depart- 
ment; and even the great Mrs. Caldwell laid 
her dignity and her new pelisse aside, and 
tendered her assistance. She wished to be 
allowed to make a few custards, whipped 


cream, &c. ; hut .Tanot wo:ild by no moans 
permit her. " 1 am sure," said Jlrs. Caldwell, 
“it need not be for want of cream, for I saw 
your gudeman throwing the whole milk out of 
the boims, that he might fill them with whisky- 
punch.” “The Iiaill morning's mill!:!’ said 
Janet, with an accent of desiniir. “ iJid ever 
ony mortal hear the like o’ that? Could he 
no hao had the sense to put it into the kirn?” 

William Stewart, acconipanied by a number 
of his friends, now came up to the mill. He 
rode a stout, well-proportioned horse, and led 
by the bridle a pretty little brown ponj', gaily 
eaparisoned, whieh was hia gift to Peggy. 

“ it’s a bonnie ercatiire," said Janet, .stroking 
down hia long mane. “ And a bonnie creature 
it has to carry,” said wee Donald. “Hccli,' 
laddie,” said Robin, “but yo are clever wi’ 
your tongue. 1 hear you mean to win the- 
broo.se.” “ If I can," replied Donald; “but, 
for ony sake, keep ray mother out o’ the road, 
for if she were to hear o’ my riding, I would 
get nae peace night nor day, " 

The whole party now set forward to tlie 
minister’s. Dike a snowball, the cavalcade 
incre.'ised as it went along— horsemen and, 
horsewomen joining thorn almost at every 
step. As they passed through the village, 
they found all the women at their doors, and 
the young fry were busy putting guns and 
pistols in order, to salute them on their return. 
They were Joined near Calder Hall by Jlr. 
Elphinstonc, his lady having gone on before 
to the minister’s, to wait for them. This 
mark of respect -was highly prized by Robin, 
who s,at upon hia broad-backod hag with an 
air of greater pride than usual; and as he 
looked round him on his numerous friends, he 
was satisfied that the Bail lies still kept up the 
chai'aeter of having grand ploys at their wed- 
dings. Mr. ISlphinstone rode beside Peggy, 
as the post of honour, and claimed the privi- 
lege of lifting her from her palfrey. 

The worthy clergyman did not detain tliem. 
long; the knot was soon tied; and the happy 
[party tnnied their faces homewards. .About ■ 
I a dozen of young men put spurs to their horses, 
and wont off at the full gallop. Tom Anderson, 
in his haste to be of the advanced guard, run 
against honest Robin, and ne.arly dismounteil 
him. Robin’s horse,, resenting the indignity 
offered both to lum and his master, made 
sueli a curvet as astonished the whole party. 
‘^Doited deevil!” said Robin, “I had maist 
been eoupit.” 

On their entrance into tlie village they were 
sainted with a discharge of fire-arms, A mia- 
chievous hoy slyly advanced, and fired off an 
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old rusty gun under tlie very nose of Mr, I 
Ciildwoirs horse, ivhieh frightened the Not- | 
tinghain courser so much, that he cleared a 
sspace for himself, and set off full speed, and i 
in a moment Mr. Caldwell, his wife, Janet, | 
and the whisky disappeared from the sight of 
the whole group. Janet roared to be set down — 
Mr. Caldwell tugged at the reins — M k. Cald- 
well .screamed — and to all airpearance t,ho i 
whisky and its oonleuts were in a fair way of I 
running the brooae rauoh against their inelin - 1 
ntions. Donaid, however, kept ahead of the 
party. 'Three only had been dismounted — i 
the rest kept whipping and spurring— but all ■ 
in vain; for, much to tlie mortification of the 
beaux, wee Donald reached the house first, i 
and was declared victor. Most fortunately, 
no bones were broken— -oven the gray mare 
had escaped all injury, and the company sat 
down in great glee to a plentiful dinner. 

There was a tappie-tourie of hens in the i 
middle, a hundredweight of black pudding.s 
graced ono comer, and an enormous ham 
another. A mountain of beef, encircled with 
a foTe.st of greens, smoked at the end of the 
board where Kobin sat, and a whole salmon 
was placed under the jurisdiction of Mrs. 
Baillie. A rousted pig, with an orange in its 
mouth, and a boiled jigot of mutton, figured 
as small side-dishes; while a fat haggis and 
beof-hrose served as entremets. 

The knives and forks were plied with per- 
aeyetlng assiduity, and although there was 
neither a gooso nor lamb with mint-snueo, 
Mrs, Caldwell managed to dine tolerably well. 
Even Janet had got into the spirit of the 
thing, and saw her very best cheeses hewed 
down with great intlifferenee. 'The punch 
was baled out of the milk boins in pewter 
ladles, and we have every reason to believe 
that Robin did not spare his whisky. 

The barn was just cleared for dancing when 
Mr. and Mrs, Klphinstone joined the party, 
The former immediately led out the bride, 
and desired VVilliani to stand up with Mrs. 
Klphinstone. Before setting off, Mr. Elphin- 
fitone, as in duty bound, kissed the bride, and 
the fiddles tiieu striking up " The Merry Lads 
of Ayr," .sot tliem all in motion. The com- 
pany all respectfully stood back, and when 
they had finished, a murmur of applause was 
heard. 

. The happy miller now drew Mrs. Caldwell 
into the middle of the bam, and desiring the 
fiddlers to strike up the “ Cameronian's Bant,” 
he boldly commenced an everlasting jig,^ which 
:di6 carried on with such spirit that . the very 
rafters shook. Every new fling the miller 


gave drew down thunders of applause. The 
firing off of pistols out of doors, and the snap- 
ping of finger-s and shouts of comiueiidation 
within, t"aised such a tempest of sound, as 
nearly drowned the efforts of the fiddlers to be 
heard. Disdaining to be kept in the back- 
ground, they moved near tho scene of action, 
and rained upon the cars of the delighted rus- 
tics a suceeasion of feet-.stirring .sound,a. 

Our remembrance of tlie ro.st of the revels is 
very' imperfect. We can only recollect hoarlng 
the fiddlers playing every ono upon a key of 
his own choo.suig, “ Good night, and joy be 
wi’ ye a’." 


There was a time— sweet time of youUiful folly I— 
Vautastto wesa I eonvtwl, feigiiwl dteee® ■, 

Wooing tho voiloil phiiiitom, MoIoiielTOl.y, 

With iiassion bom, like Love, “in irtloiioes.'’ 

And like a lover, like a jealous lover, 

I hid mine idol witli a miser's art 
(Lest vaigav eyes her swootnoss should dlBOOVOr) 

Close in tho inmost cliamboi's of niino heart. 

And there I sought her— oft in eoeret smiglrt iior, 

From merry mates witlnlrawn, and mirtlifnl play, 
To wear away, by some deep stilly water, 

In greenwood lone, tlie livelong summer day i 

Watching the Sitting oloiuls, tlie fading Sowore, 

The Sylng rack athwart tho wavy grass ; 

And munmuhig oft, “ Aliiok I this life of ours— 

Such are its, joys-so swiftly doth it pass 1" 

And then, mine idle tears (ah, silly maiden I) 

Bedropt tho lUpiid glass,' like Slimmer rain 
And sighs, as from a bosom sorrow-laden, 

Heaved tho llglit heart, that know no real pain. 

And then, I loved to haunt lone buriai-plaees, 

Pacing the olmrchyard eartii with noiseless tread;— - 
To pore in new-made graves for ghastly traces, 

Brown ommbling bones of tho forgotten dead! 

To think of passing bolis of death and dying-i- t ■ 
Methought 't were sweet in early youth to die, 

So loved, lamanlod— in sueh sweet sleep lying, 

I The white shroud all with flowers and rosemary 

Stoewedo’sr by loving hauile I— But then 't would grieve 

I , TooBora,fnrsoothi thoaoonemy fimoydrow[— 

I could not bear tho thought, to die and leave ye ; 

1 ■ . And X have lived, dear friends I to weep for you. 
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And lliave lived to jjj'fl.yfl that fading flowers 
Are Ufa's hast joys, and all we love and prize — 
What dulling rains succeed the amnmer showers. 

What hitter clropa, wrung slow from older ©yea.. 

And I have lived to look on death and dy hig, 

Tu count the Biulcing pulsa— thoshorteiiiug breath,— 
To watch the last faint Ufo-atreak flying-flying, — 

To stoop— to start— to be alone with—Doath. , . 

And I have lived to wear tlie ainile of gladnuBs, 

When all within was chesrhiss, dark, and cold—. . 
When oil earth’s joys seemed mockery and madness, 
Amllife nior© tedious than “a tnlo twice told.” 

And now— and now, pale pining Molanoholy I 
No longer veil'd for me your haggard brow 
In pensive sweetneaa— such aa youthful foUy 
Fondly cmioeited— I aVijure ye now I 
Away— avaunt I No longer now I call ye 
“DlvinestMelfinaholyJ mild, meek maid I‘* 

No longer may yolir siren apells enthral me, 

A willing captive in your baleM shade. 

Give me the voice of mirth, the sound of laughter— 
The sparkling ghmoe of Pleasure’s roving oyo. 

The past is past.-^Avaunt, thou dark Loreaftor! 

‘‘Come, eat and drink— to-morrow wa must die!'’ 
So, ih his desiierute mood, the fool hath spoken — 

The fool whose heart hatii said ‘‘There is no God.” 
But for the fitrioken heart, the spirit broken, 

There’s balm in Gilead y©t» The very rod, 

If wo but kiss it, as tlie strplco descendeth, 

Bistilleth halm to allay the inflioted smart. 

And "peace that imasoth imdemtandiog” bloiideth 
With tlie deep sighing of the contrite heart. 

Mine be that holy, humble tribulat^on— 
Nclons©rfeigu'ddiatvess—ftl^lta8ticwoe,— 

I know my griofa,— hut then my consolntion— 

My trust, and iny immortal hopes, I know. 

Cahounf. Bowx,e 3 (Miw. SotiTiiEV), 


Nothing but a me 

Any wind might rob of half its savour, 

Any wind that blon-B. 

When she took it from iny trembling fingers 


Witlierod, faded, pressed between tlie pa 
Crumpled fold on fold— 

Once it lay upon her breast, and ages 
Ganiiot make it old { . 


. SONG OF THE STARS. 

Wlieu the radiant luorn of creation broke. 

And the world in tho smile of God tawoke, 

And the empty tealme of darkness and death 
Were moved through their depth by bis mighty 

Ami oriw of bfjauty, and spheres of flame, 

Fi-om the void abyss by myriads came, 

III the joy of youth, ?iij they darted away, 

Through tho widfluing wastes of simce to play, 

Their sUvor voices ill chorus rung, 

And this was the song the bright ones sung:— 

"Auviy, away, tlixough the wide, wide sky, / 

The fair blue ftelds tliat before U8 lie; 

ISach sun with tho worlds that rouiul us roll, 

Each planet potaod on her turning pole, 

With lior isles of green and her clouds of w’hita, 

And her waters that lie like a fluid light. 

" For the source of gioiy uncovers hia face, 

And the brightness o’oiflows unbounded space; 

In our ruddy rtir and our blooming aides; 

Lo, yonder t he living spleudoura play I 
Away, on our joyous iMith, away i 

" Look, look through our glittering ranks afar, 

How they brighten and bloom na they swiftly pass ; 
How the verdure runs o’er each rolling iuh-sh 1 
And the path of the gentle wind is soon, 

'Wlioi*© the small waves dance, and the young woods 


“And see whore the brighter day-beams pour, 

How the vainbowa hfttig in the %\mny shower ; 

And tho mom and tlie eve, with their pomp of hues, 
Shift o’er the bright planets and shod their daws, 
And ‘twkt them both, o’er the teeming ground, 
■With her sliadowy cone, the night goes round. 

“ Away, away !~Tn ouv bloaaoming bowers, 

In the soft ttir wrapping these spheres of outs, 

In the aeos aud foutiUins that shine \yith mom;: 

See, love Is brooding, and life is born. 

Ami breathing myriads are breaking ficni night, 

To rejoice, like ua. in motion and light.” 

Clide on in your beauty, ye youthful spheres 1 
To weave tho dance that roeasurea tlie yeaTS. 

Clide on in the glory and giadnefls SHut 
To tho fiirtUeftt wall of the finnameut, 

Tho boundless visible smile of him, 

To tlia veil of wboso bi*ow our laniiw are dim. 
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BEN BLOWER’S STORY. 


J3BN- BLOWER'S STORY; 

OR HOW TO RELISH A JULEP. 


[Charles Fonao Hoil'maii, bum in New York, 1S06; 
died in 18S4. He was knoivii in Amo.ioa as a lyrical 
poet, but his novels and shorter tales have also ob- 
tained a meiisuro of iiopniai'ity. finyslagr, a romance 

prose works. Wild iS'cenes in Fonnt and ■J’rtdWc and 
A Winter m the Wed were liis first impoitaiit prodne- 
tions. Ho had nearly comiilotod another romance en- 
titled the lied Spur of Hamaim, but wae interrupted 
by illness. His servant, arranging the author's study, 
burned the raaunsoript and carefully put away the 
“clean" paper. Mr. Hoffiuan’e chief poetical works 
are ; The Vigil 0/ Mith, The mo, iiij/s of the HnU»m, 
and Xorc’s CuUndar, He has been much occupied as 
the editor of various magasinea and literary journals. 
Of Ilia songs an Amerioiin otitic (H. T. Tuckorman) 
says, many of them, “from their giuoefui flow and 
tender feeling, are higlily popular, although some of the 
niotrea are too like those of Moore not to provoke a 
ooiupariaon.’’ Of hta humour the ibllowing tale is an 
excellont example.] 


“Are you sure that’s the Flame over by 
the shore?” 

“Corfjfli/, manny! I could tell her pipes 
aorost the Mazoura.”i 

“And you ■will overhaul her?” 

“ Wou’t we though 1 I tell ye, strannger, 
so sure as my name’s Ben Blower, that that 
last tar-bar’l I hove in the furnace has jmt jist 
the smart chance of go-ahead into us to cut oft’ 
the Fhme from yonder pint, or send our boat 
to kingdom come.” 

"The devil !” exclaimed a by-stander who, 
intensely interested in the race, was leaning 
the while against the partitions of the boiler- 
room. '‘I’ve chosen a nice place to see the 
fun, near this Infernal powder-barrel.” 

“ Kot so bad as if you were in it,” coolly ob- 
served Ben as the other walked rapidly away. 

“As if he were in it! in what? in the 
boiler?” 

“Gevting! Don’t folks sometimes go into 
bilers, manny?” 

“I should think there’d he other parts of 
the boat more comfortable.” 

That’s right ; poking fun at me at onec’t: 
hut .wait till we get through this brush with 
the old Flame, and . I’ll tell ye of a regular flxin 
Scrape that .a man may get into. It’s true; too, 
every word of it, as sure as my name’s Bon 
. Blower,” ... 


"You have seen the Jf''fanio then afore, 
strannger? Six year ago, when new upon tho 
river, she was a raal out and outer, I tell ye, 
1 iva.s at that time a hand aboard of her. Y es, 
I belonged to her at tho time of her great race 
with the Oo-liar. You’ve licern, niahaii, of 
the blow-np by which we lo.st it. They made 
a great fuss about it; hut it was nothing but 
a mere iiz of hot water after all, Only tho 
springing of a few rivets, ivliicli loosened a 
biler-plate or two, and let ont a thin spirting 
upon some niggers that luuln’t souse enougli 
to get out of the way. Well, the Oo-liar took 
off our passengers, and we ran into Smasher’s 
Landing to repair damages, and bury the poor 
fools that wore killed. Here we laid for a 
matter of thirty hour.s or, so, and got things to 
rights on board for a bran new start There 
was some carpenters’ work yet to be done, but 
the captain said that that might be fixed oft* 
jist as well when we wore under way — wo had 
worked hard — the weather was sour, and we 
needn’t do anything more ji.st now — we might 
take that afternoon to ourselves, but the next 
morning he’d get up steam bright and airly, 
and we’d all come out new. Tliere was no 
temperance society at Sma-slior’s Landing, and 
I went ashore upon a lark with some of the 
hands.” 

I omit the worthy Benjamin’s adventures 
upon land, and, despairing of fully convoying 
his language in its original Doric force, will 
not hesitate to give the rest of his singular 
narrative in my own word,?, save where, in a 
I few instances, I can recall his precise phnuse- 
I ology. which the reader w’ill easily recognize. 

“ The night was raw and sleety when I re- 
gained the deck of our boat. The offleers, in- 
stead of leaving a watch above, had closed up 
everything, and shut themselves in tlie cabin. 
The fire-room only was open. Tho hoards 
da.shed from the outside by the exjilosiou had 
not yet been replaced. The floor of the room 
was wet, and there was scarcely a comer which 
afforded a shelter from the driving storm. I 
WAS about leaving the room, resigned to sleep 
in the open air, and now bent only upon get- 
ting under the lee of some b ulkhead that would 
protect me against the wind. In passing out I 
kept my arms stretched forward to feel my 
way in the dark, but my feet csime in contact 
with a heavy iron lid; I stumbled, und, as I 
fell, struck one of my hands into tho ‘man- 
hole’ (I think this was the name he gave to 
the oval-shaped opening in the head of the 
boiler), through which the smith had entered 


a pretty smart blow in the face as it . came in. 
contact with the head of the boiler, and I did 
not liesitate to drag my body after it the 
moment 1 recovered from tliis stunning effect, 
and ascertained my whereabouts. In a word, 
I crept into the boiler, resolved to pass the rest 
of the night there. The place was diy and 
sheltered. Had my bed been softer I would 
Jiavo had all that man could desire ; as it was, 
H slept, and slept soimdiy. 

" I should mention though, that, before 
■closing iny eyes, I several times shifted my 
position, I h-ad gone iivsl to tlm farthest end 
of tlie boiler, tlicn again I had crawled back 
to the manhole, to put my hand out and feel 
that it was really still open. The warmest 
place w'as at the farther end, where I finally 
■e.stablished my.self, and that I knew from the 
'first. It was foolish to me to think tliat the 
opening through which I liad just entered 
■could bo closed without my hearing it, and 
that, too, when no one was astir but myself ; 
but the blow on the side of niy face made me 
a little nervous perhap.s ; besides, I never 
could boar to be shut up in any place— it 
always gives a wild-like feeling about the head. 
You may laugh, stranger, but I believe I should 
■suffocate in an empty church if I once felt that 
I was so shut lip in it that I could not get out. 
I liave met men afore now ju.st like mo, or 
worse rather, much worse — men that it made 
oit of fiinoub to ho tied down to anything, 
yet so soft-like and contradictory in their na- 
tures that you might lead them anywhere so 
long as they didn’t feel tlic string. Stranger, 
it takes all sorts of people to m.ako a world ; 
and we may liiive a good many of the wor.st 
kind of white men liere out west. But I have 
iseen fol ksupon this river — quiet-looking cliaps, 
too, ns ever you see — who were so toetotally 
■curanhtminhterovs that they’d shoot the doctor 
who’d toll them they couldn’t live when iiiling, 
.and make a die of it, just out of .spite, when 
told they must get well. Tea, fello'ws as fond 
of the good things of earth as yon and I, yet 
who’d ru-sh liko mad right over the gang-plank 
of life if once brought to believe that they had 
to stay in this world whether they wanted to 
leave it or not. Thunder and bees! if such a 
fellow as that had heard the cocks crow as I did 
— awakened to find darknc.ss about him. — 
■darkness so thick you might out it with a knife 
-—heard other sounds, too, to tell that it was 
morning, and scrambling to fumble for that 
manhole, found it, too, hlaek-— closed— black 
and oven as the rest of the iron coffin around 
him, closed, with not a rivet-hole to let God’s 
light and air to— why — why — he'd aswoundetl 


right down on the spot, as I did, and I ain't 
ashamed to own it to no white man. ” 

The big drops actually stood upon the poor 
fellow’s brow, as he now paused for a moment 
in the recital of his terrible story. He passed 
his hand over lii.s rough features, and resumed 
it with less agitation of manner. 

“ How long 1 may liave remained tlierosense- 
Ie.s8 I don’t know. The doctors have since told 
me it must have been a sort of lit — ^more like 
an apople.vy than a swoon, for the attack finaiiy 
passed off in sleep. Y es, I slept ; I know that, 
for 1 dreiimod-r-dreamed a iieap o’ things afore 
I awoke; there is but one dream, however, 
tliat I have ever been able to recall distinctly, 
and that must have come on shortly before t 
recovered my eonseioiisncss. My resting-place 
through the niglit had been, as I have told 
you, at the far end of the boiler. Well, I now 
dreamed that tlio manhole was still open, and, 
what seems curious, rather than laughable, if 
you take it in connection with other things, I i 
fancied that my legs had been so stretched 
in tlie long walk I hiui taken the evening 
before tliat they now reached tlie whole length 
of the boiler, and extended thrOughtheopantog. : 

“At first (in my dreaming reflections) it' 
was a comfortalile thought, that no one could, 
now shut up the manhole without awakening 
me. But soon it seemed as if my feet, which) 
were on the outside, were becoming drenched 
to the storm which liad originally driven me 
to Book this slieltcr. I felt the chilling rata; 
upon my o.xtremities. They grew colder and 
colder, and their numluiess griulually extended 
upwai'd to other p.ai'ts of my body. It seemed, 
however, th.at it was only the under side of luy 
peraon that was thus strangely visited. I lay : 
upon my buck, and it must have been a species 
of nightmare that afflicted me, for I knew at 
last that I was dreaming, yet felt it impossilile 
to rouse mj'self. A violent lit of eoughing ro- ; 
stored at last my powers of volition. The : 
water, which had been slowly rising around 
me, had rushed into my mouth; I awoke to . 
hear , the rapid strokes of the pnmp which was 
driving it into the boiler ! 

“My whole condition— no— not all of it-— ; 
not yet — my present condition flashed with 
new horror upon me. But I did not again 
swoon. The choking sensation ; wJuQh : had 
made me faint when I first discovered , how I 
was entombed gave way to a livelier though 
less overpowering emotion. I' shrieked even as 
I started from my slumber. The previous dis- 
covery of the closed aperture, with the instiint 
oblivion thnt.foliowed, seemed only a part of 
my dream, and I j thi'ow my arms about and 


looked eagerly for the opening by -which 1 had 
entered the horrid place — i'es, looked for it, 
and felt for it, though it wjis the terrible cou- 
Yietiou that it waa closed — a second time 
brought home to me — which prompted my 
fi-enziod cry. Every aenHC seemed to have ten- 
fold acuteness, yet not one to act in unison 
with another. I siirieked again and again — 
imploringly — desperately — savagely. I filled 
the hollow chamber with my cries, till its iron 
walls seemed to tingle around me. The dull, 
strokes of the accursed pump seemed only to 
mock .at, while they deadened, my screams. 

“At last J, gave myself up. It is the 
struggle agaiust onr fate which frenzies the 
mind. We cease to fear when we cease to 
hope. I gave myself up, and then .1 grew 

"I was resigned to die — resigned even to 
:.my mode of deatlu It was not, I thought, so 
very new after all, as to awaken unwonted 
hoiTor in a man. Thousands have been sunk 
to the bottom of the ocean shut up in tlie 
holds of ve.s?els — beating tliemsolves against 
the battened hatches — dragged down from the 
upper world shrieking, not for life, but for death 
only heneatir the eye and amid the breath of 
heaven. Thousands Imve endured that appal- 
. ling kind of suffocation. I would die only as 
many a better man had died before me. I 
coiUd meet such a death. I said so — I thought j 
so — I felt so — felt so, I mean, for a minute — 
or more; ten minutes it may have been — or 
but an instant of time. I know not, nor does . 
it .matter if I could compute it. There was a 
time, then, -when I was resigned to my fate, j 
But, Heaven 1 was I resigned to it in the i 
shape in which next it came to appal? Strau- j 
. gOr, I felt that water growing hot about my | 
limbs, though it was yet mid-leg deep. I felt 
it, and in the same moment heard the roar of 
the furnace that was to turn it into ste.am 
before it could get deep enough to drown 

“ You shudder. It was hideous. But did I 
slirink and shrivel, and crumble down upon 
that iron floor, and lose my sensc-s in that 
horrid agony of fear? Hot though my brain 
swam and the life-blood that curvllcd at my 
heart seemed .about to stagnate there for ever, 
still Tknm! 1 was too hoarse — too hopeless 
r— from my previous eflbrts, to cry out more. 
But I struck — feebly at firat, and then strongly 
v,-fi'antically with my clenched list against the 
sides of the boilei’. There were people moving 
near who mxtst hear my blows I Conld not I 
hear the grating of chains, the shufliing of feet, 
the va-y rustle of a rope — hear them all, within 


a few inches of me? I did ; but the gurgling 
water that was growing hotter and hotter 
around my extremities made more noise within 
the steaming cauldron tlian did my frenzied 
blows against its sides. 

“Latterly f had hardly changed my posi- 
tion, but now the growing heat of the water 
made me pla.sh to and fro ; lifting myself 
wholly out of it was impossible, Init I . could 
not remain quiet. I stumbled upon some- 
thing; it w'as ,a mallet! — a chance tool tlie 
smith had left there by accident. With what 
wild joy did I seize it — with what eager con- 
fidence did I now deal my first blows with it. 
against the walls of my prison! But scai-ce 
had I intermitted them for a moment w'hou I 
heard the dang of the iron door as the fireman 
flung it wide to feed the flames that were to- 
torture me. Jly knocking was unheard, though 
I could hear him toss the sticks into tho fur- 
nace beneath me, and. drive ts tlie door when, 
his infernal oven wm fully crammed. 

"Had I yet a hope? ,I had; but it rose in 
my mind side by side witli the fear that I 
might now become the agent of preparing my- 
self a more frightful death. Yes; when I 
thought of that furnace with its frosb-fod 
flames curling beneath the iron upon which I 
stood — a more frightful death even than that 
of being boiled alive I Had I discovered that 
mallet but a short time sooner — hut no matter, 
I would by its aid resort to tlie only expedient 
now loft. 

“It was this. I romemhorod liaving a maiy 
line-spike in my pocket, and in less tinic than 
I have taken in hinting at the eonaoqueuees of 
thus using it, I had made an impression upon 
the sides of the boiler, and soon succeeded in 
driving it through. The water gushed through 
the aperture — would they see it? No ; the jet 
could only play against tt wooden partition, 
which must hide the stream from view; it 
must trickle down upon the docks before the- 
leakage would he discovered. Should I drive 
another hole to make that leakage greater? 
Why, the water within seemed already to be 
sensibly diminished, so hot had become that 
which rciimiued ; should more escape, would I 
not hear it bubble and hiss upon the fiery 
plates of iron that were already scorching the 
soles of my feet? ... 

" Ah ! there is a movement — voices, — I hear 
them- calling for a crowbar, fl'he bulkhead 
cracks as they pry off the planking. They 
have seen the leak — they are trying to get at: 
it I Good God ! why do tliey , not first ^ dampen 
theflre? why do they call for tho-.-the— : : 

, " Stranger, look, at that finger: it can never 


regain its natural size ; but it has already done 
all the RCi-vice that man could expect from so 
liumble a member. Sir, that hole wotiltl have 
been pliojyed up on the instant unless I had 
jammed my finger through/ 

"1 hoard the cry of horror as they .saw it 
without — the shout to drown the fire — the fli«t 
stroke of the cold-water pump. They say, too, 
that I -vm conscious when they took me out — 
but I— -,1 remember nothing more till they 
brought a julep to my bedside iirterwards. 
And t/iatjutepJ—" 

''Cooling, was it?” 

: "Stbannoeb ! !!” 

Ben turned away his head and wept — lie 
could no more. 


THE SHADOW. 

Stand Btill, and I will road to thee 
A lecture, love, on love’s philosophy: 

These throe hours that we have spent 
Walking here, two shadows wont 
Along with us, which we ourselves produced; 
But now the sun is just above our head. 

We do those shadows tread. 

And to brave clearness all things are reduced. 
So whilst our infant loves did grow. 

Disguises did, and shadows flow 

Prom us and our cares ; hut now ’tis not so. 


“THESE THKEB.”^ 

lisa Craig (Ui-s. Knox), born in Edinbuigh, IMli 
OotolBi, isai. She obtAineil in 185a the first pira for 
ths bast poem on tlia subject of Robort Burns, Tlie 
poom was read by Mr. 8, Phelps at the Crj-stal Piijace, 
Syileuhum, to a vaiit auhioiice coUectad to celebrate tlis 
ccuteiiary of tho Soottish poet's birtli. Slnca tliatduta 
Mrs. Craig-Kuos lias produced v.iribiis potinis ivhicli 

Duchess A f/acs is her cliiof poetical work. Much patboi 
.and deep religious sotitfirionf uharactorizo roaiiy of lior 
shorter poems. Sho haa also written Various: stories 
thaHiave been well received.] 

No viewless angels by our side. 

With wings, but women sweet and good ; 

“These Three,” indeed, with us abide, 

True types of womanhood. 

Yea, I, ill turn, have reached a liiind 
To each one of the blessed three. 

In one fair group I’ve seen them stand-^ 
Faith, Hope, and Charity. 

My Faith hath misty hair, — and eyes. 

You cannot fix their changing hue, 

But all the world within them lies, 

And all the soul looks through. 

Her voice doth make divinely sweet 
Each song of sorrow which she sings, ' ■ 

And saddest wisdom fills replete 
With heavenly eomfortings. 


That love hath not attain’d tho high’st degree 
Which is still diligent, lest others see; 

Except our loves at this noon stay 

Wo shall new shadows make tlic other way. 

As the first were made to Wind 

Others, these which come liehind 

Will work upon our.sclves and blind our eyes. 

If your love’s faint and westwardly deoliue. 

To me, thou falsely thine, 

And I to thee, mine actions shivll disguise. 
The, morning shadows wear away. 

But these grow longer all the day ; 

But oh, love’s day is short, if love decay. 

Love rs a growing or full constant light, 

And his short minute, after noon, is night. 

Bu. .7ohs Donhb. 


A LOVER’S THOUGH'T. 

'riiou wert the niorning star amongst the living, 
Ere thy fair light had fled ; 

Now, having died, thou art, as Hesperus, giving 
New splendour to the dead. 

PsATO, (raiuhiieR 6y SotaoBV. 


My Hope is i-uddy with the flush 
Of niorning joy, that keeps its place, 
Tliough day has darkened, and the rush 
Of rain is on her face. 

Her clear eyes look afar, as bent 
On shining futures gathering in ; 

Naught seems too high for her intent, 

Too hard for her to win. 

My Love hath eyes as blue and clear 
As clefts between the clouds of June, 

A tender moivtii whose smiles are near 
To te,ars that gather soon. 

Her best and loveliest sho takes, 

To light dark places ;-waate.H of life 
She sows with precious seed that makes 
All richest blessings rife. 

Faith, when my soul in darkness dwells, 
■Shall sing her song throughout the night; 
For each new effort life compels 
Hope’s clasp shall nerve witli might. 

Love shall divide each grief of mine, 

Share every joy thus doubly given, 

With each in tnrii life glows divine. 

With all it tastes of heaven, 
t FromilKci^ ApitM, &0. Jjondon: Strahan iS Co. 



THE CALTON HILL, EDINBURGH. 


THE CALTON HILL, EDINBURGH. 

Ediiiluii'gh and its surrounding scenery Lave 
been celebrated by English and Scottish poets 
and pro.se writers; and their enthusiasm is ao- 
hnowledged to be more than deserved by every 
one who gaze,s for the finst time upon the site 
of the northern capital. The picturesque 
heights of Arthur .Seat, the Castle Rock, and 
Caiton Hill — which, according to Hugh Miller, 
■once formed a group of islands covered by 
boreal vegetation— give the city a character 
that fully merits to-djry .as much as in Mar- 
mion’a time the eulogy of Scott— 

"StUl on the ai»t Lord Marmion stay’d, I 

For fairar BOone he ua’ov avurvey’d. 

Whan mted with the martial show 
That iMOpled all the plain below. 

The >vaiidui'fiig eye could o'or it go, 

Aaid mark the distant city glow 
With gloomy splendow* rod; 

For on the smoke wreaths, huge and slow. 

That round her sable turrets flow, 

The morning beams woi'e shod, 

And tinged them with a lustre proml, 

Liice that which streaks a thimder-cloud. 

8uch diislcy' gmuUeur clothed the lieiglit, 

Where the lingo Castle holds its Btnto, 

And all the steep elope down, 

Wlioae ridgy back heavea to the sky, 

Plied deep and massy, closo and high, 

Mine own roinaiitiu town I 
But northward far, with purer blaze, 

On Oohil mountains foil the rays, 

And as ouch heathy tup they kiss'd, 

It gleam’d a purple amethyst. 

Yonder the ehorca of Fifo you saw ; 

Hera Preston Bay, and Boinviok Law; 

And, brood botwoon thorn roll’d, 

Tlie gallant Frith the oyo might noto, 

Whose islands on its bosom float, 

Like emeralds chased in gold. 

Fitz-Eustaco* heart felt cloaoly pent ; 

As if to give his rapture vent, 

The spur lie to his chaiger lent, 

And raised his Irridle-luuid, 

And, making demi-volte in air, 

Cried, ‘Whore's the fioward tliat would not dare 
To flglit for such a land 1 

Bums, the Ettrlck Shepherd, aiul Thomas 
Campbell (in his fniginont The Queen of tlie. 
Jforth) pay their tribute to the beauty and 
grandeur of the scene that may he witnessed 
from any of its eminences; and all appeal with 
pride to its historical associations. 

At , the beginning of the present centui-y 
tl»e Calton Hill w.as a solitary emincnco dis- 
tinguished only by the Observatory and the 
Bridewell. A walk, little frequented save 
by strangers, winded round the verge of the 


preeipitons hill, and showed, in pleasing suc- 
cession, a noble view of the Eorth, with the 
mountains beyond it — of Leith and its shippiing 
- — of Musselburgh Bay and the fine eastern cres- 
cent of land, terminated so happily by North 
Benvick Law, — of Arthur's Seat and Salisbury 
Crags, with the towers of the old pal.aco, and 
its huge quadrangular court, lying close under 
the eye of the spectator— of the massive and 
high-piled buildings of the Old Town, termi- 
nated by the castle, and backed by the blue 
range of the Pentland Hills, — and, finally, as 
the spectator returned towards the point from 
which he set out, he comm.anded a view of the 
New Town, with the turrets of the Register 
House and the grand arches of the North 
Bridge. The proniouado was solitary, however, 
.and little frequented until the daring spirit of 
modern improvement suggested the magnificent 
plan of leading the principal approach to 
Edinburgh from the eastward along the verge 
of this commanding eminence. 

In 1S15 the Calton Hill was rendered a 
thoroughfare by the formation of a road con- 
necting the New Town directly with the eastern 
district of the country. A lofty bridge was 
thrown from the e.ast end of Prince's Street to 
the western face of the hill; the corresponding 
road was out, partly through primitive rocks, 
and p.artly through a burial-ground, which 
presented obstructions of a different, but not 
less difficult nature: there was also an immense 
hollow to be filled up. Novertboloss, the whole 
was in time perfected, so as to form one of the 
noblest apiiroaclie.s that any European city can 
boast of. Before this period the hill exhibited 
two solitary buildings of opposite eiiongh char- 
acter; — the Bridewell, whioh somebody com- 
pared to a BasWle, and a monument to Lord 
Nelson, for whidi there were more ungracious 
compai'isons. But pure Grecian architecture 
was now beginning to be studied in its best 
models, and as this craggy hill seemed to offer 
sites equal to the Athenian Acropolis itself, 
various structures of that kind have boon erected 
upon it. Firat appeared an Observatory, of 
simple but elegant design, situated towards 
the top on the north-west side of the hill. At 
the south-east angle of the court inclosing the 
Observatory, there has been erected a monument 
to Professor Playfair, who was ohiefly instru- 
mental in obtaining for Edinburgh the benefits 
of this scientific structure. The monument is 
a square mass surrounded with columns, and 
altogether formed in pure Greoiaii taste. 

It was now suggested that a monument should 
be erected to the many Scottish officers who 
had fallen in the war of the French Revolution. 


-■^a inomiinent alike wortliy of those heroes, 
and of their grateful country. The design met 
at first with .^o mucii encouragement th;it its 
immediate promoters considered it as affording 
an opportunity of restoring, on the C'alton Hill 
of Edinburgh, the most beautiful of all the 
Rtruetures of Greece — the noble Parthenon 
itself. It was enlculaled that the work might 
be completed for £60,000, and for a time con- 
tributions were rendered with such liberality, 
not only in Scotland, but hv every place where 
Scotsuien were to be found, that the. .strongest 
hopes were entertained of .spoodily obtaining 
the necessai'y .sum. On the 27th of August, 
1822, while King George the Fourth was in 
Edinburgh, the Wndation-stone was laid, his 
majesty oontrilmting, we believe, a thousand 
guineas towards tl>o undertaking. Years 
pas.sed on, and the design seemed in some 
danger of being neglected, when its miinagoi-s 
unfortunately determined to commence the 
work with what money they had already 
■oolleeted, trusting that the appearance of the 
building, even in its first lineaments, would 
bo the beat means of drawing further contri- 
butions from the public. Twelve massive and 
beautiful columns, intended to form merely 
the support of the western pediment, wci-e 
accordingly erected, at an expense of £13,000, 
and there the work stopped for want of funds. 
These twelve pillars of the National Monument 
form at least a noble ruin, situated on the crest 
■of the hill. 

The High Seliool, erected on the lower part 
of the hill, , is an institution of some antiipiity 
(dating, we believe, from 1578); and its re- 
ispeetabillty as a seminary of classical instruc- 
tion is coeval with the dignity of the city 
itself. When it is considered that many of 
the greatest men of the country have received 
the rutlimeuts of their education at this school 
for the last two centuries, a sufficient idea must 
be formed of its pretensions to general con- 
•sideration. The High School was formerly 
-situated in an obscure and inconvenient part 
-of the town. The pre-sent structure was com- 
menced in 1825, and completed in 1829, part 
•of the cost being contributed by individuals 
who hud received their education at this semi- 
nary. The building was designed by Thomas 
Hamilton, arehiiect, audds greatly admired as 
a work of : art. Overlooking minor beauties, 
its oharin decidedly lies -in the bold mixture 
■of light and shade produced in front. There j 
: is .niuoh also in the felicitous adaptation of the ] 
Styld to' the situation, and something in. the 
eircumstaliee that the building is chiefly seen 
from a lower level than its base, which tends . 


to give the advancing lines of the central 
pediment and wings a peculiarly airy eflcct. 
After tire High School the Calton Hill ira.s 
adorned further by the monuments of Huguld 
Stewart and his friend Eobert Burns. The 
monument of Hugald Stewart is the elegant 
circular temple immediately above the we.stern 
wing of the H igh School, It was erected in 
i 1831, after a design by Mr. Playfair, and « 
somewhat after the manner of an Athenian 
1 building known as the Ijantern of Demos- 
[ theiies. In the open circle within the columns 
i there is a simple cinerary vase. Burns’ Monu- 
I nient was fiiiLshcd in 1882, lioiiig from a doaigu 
i by Mr. Hamilton. It oeeiipie.s a eapit.il sitiia- 
[ tion on a lower shoulder of the hill, whore it is 
strikingly conspicuous in all directions except 
towards the north. This monument is in the 
form of a circular Grecian temple. The building 
is lighted in an ingenious manner, and witliin 
it was placed for many years Plaxman's statue 
of the poet, which is now in the National 
Gallery. 

Seen from almo.st any place around Edin^ 
burgh, the Observatory, the High School, the 
National and the other monumenta, give.; the' 
wliole .scenciy a Grecian aspect, calculated to 
remind the spectator of the temple -crowned 
steeps of Aehaia. 


A POT OP GOOD ALB.1 



The poor man will praise it, so hath he good 

That all the year cats neither partridge nor 
quaile, 

But sets up his rest, and makes up his feast, 

With a crust of bronm bread and a pot of 
good ale. 

And the good old olarko, ■whoso sight waxeth 
dark, 

And ever ho thinks the print is too .small, 

I Ho will see every letter, and say Bervioe 
I bettor. 

If heglaze hut his eyes with a pot of good ale. 

I The poet divine that cannot reach wine, 

Because that his money - doth ; many times, 
I faile, 

I Will hit on the vein to make a good .stwin, 

. If ho he hut inspired with a pot of good 
ale, 


: .. iFromAnAutidmeafainsl-iVelantMy. ieei. Etlitcd 
hy Payne Collier. 
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A FATHEE’S. FAKBVVELL. 


THE ASTROITOMICAL ALDEEMAH. 

The pedant or scliolastikos became 
The butt of all the Grecian jokes;— 

IVitli ns, poor Paddy bears the blame 
Of blunders imide by other folks; 

Though we have certain civic sages 
Term'd Aldermen, who perpetrate 
Bulls £ia legitimate and great 
As any that the classic pages ] 

Of old Hievoclea can show, 

Or Mr, Miller’s, commonly call’d Joo. 

One of these turtle-eating men. 

Not much excelling in his spelling, 

When ridicule ho meant to brave, 

Said he was more PH. than N. 

Meaning thereby, niorop/ioof than nave, 
Though they who knew our cunning Thraso 
Pronounced it flattery to say so. — 

His oivio brethren to express 
His “double double toU and trouble,” 

And bustling noisy emptiness, 

Had christen’d him Sir Hubble Bubble. 

This wight ventripotent was dining 
Once at the Grocers’ Hall, and lining 
With calipee and calipash 
That tomb omnivorous— his paunch. 

Then on the haunch 
Inflicting many n horrid gash, 

When, having swallow’d six or seven 
Founds, he fell into a mood 
Of such supreme beatitude, 

That it reminded Mm of beaveii. 

And he began with mighty bonhoMie 
To talk astronomy. 

“Sir,” he exclaim’d between his bumpers, 
“Copernicus and Tycho Brahe, 

And all tliose chaps have had thoir day; 
They’ve written inonstrons lies, sir,— thumperal— 
Move round the sun?— it’s talking treason ; 

The earth stands still— it stands to reason, 
liouiul as aglohe?— stuff— humlrag— fable! 

It’s a flat sphere, like this hero table. 

And the sun overhangs this sphere, 

Ay — just like that there chandelier.” 

“But,” quotl; his neighbour, “when the sun 
Prom east to west his course has run. 

How comes it that he shows his face 
Next morning in his former place?” 

“ Ho ! there’s a pretty question truly I" 

Eeplied our wight with an unruly 
Burst of laughter aud delight, 

So much his triumph seem’d to please him ; 

“ AVhy, blockhead, he goe.s back at night. 

And that’s the reason no one sees him.” 

Hobaou Smith, I 


A PATHBR’kS PAEEWELL. 



Tliat our own diildren to our eyes 
Are dearer tJiuu the trnn. AVohdswo 

Come near to me, my gentle girl, 

And shai’e a father’s parting sorrow. 

And weep with mo those tears to-day 
Nor thou nor I may wqep to-morrow. 

Come lean once more upon my breast, 

As when a simple child caressing; 

For another day and far away 

Wilt tliou be from thy father’s bleashig: 

The wind blows fairly for the Be.a;— 

The white waves round thy bark are swe 
Thy lover sighs for tlie moon to rise, 
And make thee a bride, my gentle Ellon. 

Yet closer, closer round mo cling, 
'Though another claim thy love to-mon’o' 
None, none are here to reprove the tear 
That flows to-day for a father’s sorrow. 

Como gaze on me, thou darling child, 

My faire.st and my fondest cherished, 
That I may trace in thy placid face 
Thy mother’s beauty ere she perished. 

And let mo hear thy mother’s song 
Yet once more from thy sweet lip swellii 
And none again shall sing that strain, 
The last song of my gentle Ellen. 

And say that when between ns lie 
Wide lands and many a mountain billow 
Thy heart will tend to thine earliest frie 
Aud think in prayer of hia aged pillow. 

For my head is white witli winter snow, 
No earthly sun away may cany, 

Until I come to ray waiting liome,— 

The last home where the aggcl tarry. 

Then loan once more upon my breast. 

As when a simple obild oaressiug, 

For anotbor day and far away 

Wilt thou bo from thy father’s blessing, 

Ay,— closer, closer round mo cling, 
Though another claim thy love to-morro 
None, none are here to reprove the teat 
That flows to-day for a father’s sorrow. 

■ , Miss Jawis 




GETTING ON.i 



ouUlvatea wliKi: autl ii iDisnrely oaSoyraeiit of the out- 
look upon life and charanter. iieoiwttims of a Countt'y 
Parami; Tha Commonplace ■PUlosopAcr; The Graver 
Tiiounhts of a Oaimtry Parson; Uiem-e aims in Town; 
Lessons of MidMe Age; Comsil and Comfort from a Citg 
Pulpit; Changed Aspeols of Unchanged Truths; Seaside 
Musings-.ScotchCommunionSunday.Landscapes.Churchu, 
and mralUies; From a Quiet Place; Twentg-Five rears 
in St. Andrews, ora the titles of his (Met works.] 

It is interestiag to look at the various arts 
and devices by which men have Got On. Ju- 
dicious puffing is a great thing. But it must 
be very judicious. Some people irritate one 
by their constant stories as to their own great 
doings. I have knoivn people wlio had really j 
done considerable thingSj yet who did not get i 
the credit they deserved, just because they i 
were given to vapouring of what they had ! 
done; It is much better to have friond.s and i 
relatives to puff you, to record what a splendid 
fellow you are, and what wonderful events 
have befallen you. Even here, if you become 
known ns one of a set who puff each other, 
your laudations will do harm instead of good. 
It is a grand thing to have relations and 
friends who have the power to actually confer 
matorial success. Who would not wish to be 
Down, that so he might be “taken care of?” 
You have known men at the bar, to whom 
some powerful relative gave a tremendous lift 
at starting in theii" profession. Of course this 
would in some cases only make their failure 
more apparent, uiilesa they wore really equal 
to the work to which they were set. There is 
a cry against Nepotism. I t will not be shared 
in by the Nepotes. It must bo a fine thing to 
be one of them. Unhappily, they must always 
be a very small minority; and thus the cry 
against them will be the voice of a great ma- 
jority. I cannot but observe that the names 
of men who hold eanonries at cathedrals, and 


i Prom The CommonpU 
lountrg. By the autlior of The Meemeations of a Comtrp 
"arson, Mb. London : LougmanB & Oo. 


other valuable preferments in the eluircli, arc 
frequently the same as tlio name of the bishop 
of the diocese. 1 do not complain of tlial. It 
is the plain intention of Providence that the 
cldldren should suffcf for their fathers’ sins, 
and gain by tlieir lathers’ rise. It is utterly 
impossible to start all human beings for the 
race of life on equal terms. It is utterly im- 
possible to bring all men up to a rope strotelied 
across the course, and make all start fair. If a 
m;in be a drunken blackguard, or a heartlcs.s 
fool, his childrou must suffer for it, must start 
at a disadvantage. No liumiiii power can pre- 
vent that. And on the other hand, if a man 
be industrious and able, and rise to gre.at emi- 
nence, his children gain by all this. Robert 
Stephenson had a .splendid start, because old 
George his father got on so nobly. Eovd 
Stanley entered political life at an immense 
advantage, because he was Lord Derby’s son. 
And if any reader of this page had some valiG 
able office to give away, and had a son, bro- 
ther, or nephew who deserved it ns well as any- 
body else, and who ho eonld easily think de- 
served it a great deal better than anybody else^ 
I have little doubt that the reader would give 
that valuable office to the son, brother, or ne" 
phew. I have known, indeed, magnanimous 
men who acted otherwise; who in exercising 
.abundivnt patronage suffered no nepotism. It 
was a positive disadvantage to be related to 
the.so men; they would not give their relatives 
ordinary justice. The fact of your boing con- 
nected with them made it tolerably sure that 
you would never get anything they had to 
give. All honour to such men! Yet they sur- 
pass average Ivumauity so far, that I Jo not se- 
verely blame those who act on lower motives, 
I do not find much fault with a certain bishop 
who taught me theology in my youth, because 
I soe that he ha.s made his son a canon in his 
calhodral. I notice, without indignation , that 
the individual who holds the ea.sy and lucra- 
tive office of associate in certain courts of law 
bears the same name with the chief-justice, 
You have heard how Lord Ellenborongh was 
once out riding on horseback, when word was 
brought him of the death of a man who held a 
siuceure office with a revenue of some thousands 
a year. Lord Ellonborough had the right of 
appointment to that office. He instantly re- 
solved to appoint his son. But the thought 
struck Mm that he might die before reaching 
home; he might lall from hia horse, or the like. 
And so the eminent j udgo took from his pocket 
a piece of paper and a pencili iind then and 
there wrote upon his saddle a formal appoint- 
ment of his son to that wealthy place. And as 
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it ^'aa a place which notoriously was to he given, 
not to a man who should deserve it, but merely 
to a man who might he lucky enough to get it, 

I do not Idiow that Lord Ellenborough deserved 
to be greatly blamed, in any case, his son, 
as he quarterly pocketed the large payment for 
doing nothing, would doubtless hold the blame 
of mankind as of very little account. 

But whether you Get On by having friends 
who cry you up, or by having friends who can 
materially advance you, of course it is your 
luck to have .such friends. We all know that 
it is “the aooident of an accident" that makes 
a man succeed to a peerage or an estate. And 
though trumpeting be a great fact and power, 
still your luck conies in to say whether the i 
trumpet shall in your case be successful. One 
man, by judicious puffing, gets a groat name; 
another, equally deserving, and appamutly in 
exactly the same circumstances, fails to get it. 
No doubt the dog wlio gets an ill name, even 
if ho deserves the ill name, deserves it no more 
than various otlier sad dogs who pass scot free. 
Over all events, all means and ends in this 
world, there rules God’s inscrutable sovereignty. 
And to our view, that direction appears quite 
arbitrary. “ One shall bo taken, and the other 
left.” “Jacob have I loved, and Esau have I 
hated.” “ Hath not the potter pow'cr over the 
clay, of the same lump to make one vessel unto 
honour, and anotlier unto dishonour?” A sar- 
castic London periodical lately declared that 
the way to attain eminence in a certain walk 
of life was to “combine mediocrity of talent 
with family affliction.” And it is possible that 
iiistanee.s might be indicated in which that 
combination led to very considerable position. 
But there are many more cases in which the i 
two things co-existcd in a very high degree j 
without leading to any advancement whatso- 
ever. It is all luck again. 

A way in which .small men Rometimos Get i 
Oil is by fiudiug ways to be helpful to bigger I 
men. Tho.se bigger men have occasional op- 
portunities of helping those wlio have boon 
helpful to them. If you yourself, or some near i 
relation of yours, yield eilectual support to a i 
ciindidate at a keenly contested county eleo- 
tion, you may possibly be repaid by influence 
in your favour brought to hear upon the gov- 
ernment of the day. From a biriioprie down 
to a beadleship I have known suet means serve 
valuable ends. 1 1 is a great thing to have any 
link, however humble, and however remote, 

. that , connects you witli a aceretary. of state, or 
any member of the adiniuttration. Politioal 
; tergiversation is a great thing. ■ Judicious 
ratting, at a critical iicriod, will generally 


secure some one considerable reward. In a 
conservative institution to stand almost alone 
in. professing very liberal opinions, or in a 
liberal institution to stand almo.st alone in 
professing conservative opinions, will probably 
cause you to Got On. The loaders of partie.s 
are likely to reward tlioae wlio among the 
faithles.s arc faitiiful to tliem, and who liold 
by them under difficulties. Still, luck comes 
in hero. While some will attain great rewards 
by professing opinions very inconsistent with 
their position, others by doing the same things 
merely bring themselves into universal ridicule 
and contempt. It is a powerful thing to have 
abundant impudence, to be quite ready to ask 
for whatever you want. Worthier men wait 
tiil their merits are found out; you don’t. 
You may possibly get what j'ou ask, and then 
you may snap your fingers in the face of the 
worthier man. By a skilful dodge A got some- 
thing whicli ought to liave come to B. Still A 
can drive in dignity past B, covering him with 
mud from liis chariot-wheels. Tiiore was a man 
in the last century wlio was made a bishop by 
George HI. for liaving published a poem on 
the death of George II. That poem deolai-ed 
that George II. was removed by Providence to 
heaven because he was too good for this world, 
You know wliat hind of man George II. was: 
you know wliotlior even Bishop Porteus could 
possibly have thought he was speaking the 
truth in publishing that most despicable piaiiB’ 
of toadyism. Yet Bisliop Porteus was really 
a good man, and died in the odour of sanctity. 
Ho was merely a little yielding. Honesty 
would have stood in the way of his Gutting 
On; and so honesty had to make way for the 
time. Many people know that a certain bislinp 
wa.s to have been made Archbishop of Oanter- 
bury, but that he tlirew away his chance by an 
act of injudicious honesty. On one occasion he 
opposed the court, under very strong conacien- 
tious convictions of duty. If lie. had just sat 
still, and rofrainod from hearing testimony to 
what he held for truth, ho would have Got On 
much farther tluin he ever did. I am very sure 
the good man never regretted that he had acted 
honestly. 

Judicious obscurity is often a reason for ad- 
vancing a man. You know nothing to his pre- 
judice. Eminent men have always some ene- 
mies; there are those who will secretly hate 
them just because they are eminent: and no 
one can say how or when the most , insignificant 
enemy may have an opportunity to put a spoke 
in the. wheel, and upset tlie coach in which an 
eminent man is advancing to what would have 
I crowned his life, - IWhile nothing can bo more 
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certain than that if you know nothing at all- 
about a man yon know no harm of him. 
There are many people who will oppose a man 
seeking for any end just because they know 
him. They don’t care about a total stnanger 
gaining the thing desired; but they cannot 
bear that any one tiiey know should reach it. 
Tlioy cannot make up their mind to tJta.1. 
Ton remember a curious fact brought out by 
Cardinar Wkeman in Mb Lives of the Last 
Four Fopes. There are certain European 
kings who have the right to veto a pope. 
Though the choice of the conclave fall on him, 
the.se kings can atop in and say. No. They 
are called to give no rea.B6n. They merely say, 
Whoever i.s to be pope, it shall not be that 
man. And the cardinal .shows ns that as 
purely as .any man seenia likely to be elected 
pope who has ever been Papal amhasHador at 
the court of any of tho.se kings, so surely does 
the, king at whose court he was veto him! In 
short, the king is a man; and he cannot boar 
that any one he knows .should be raised to the 
mystical dignity of the. Papacy. But the mon- 
arch has no objection to the election of a man 
whom he knows nothing about. And as the 
more eminent cardinals are sure to have become 
known, more or less Intimately, to all the kings 
who have the right to veto, the man eleoted 
pope is generally a very obscure and insignifi- 
cant cardinal. Then there is a pleasant feel- 
ing of superiority and patronage in advancing 
a small man, a man. sm.allcr than yourself. 
You may iiavo known men who w'ere a good 
deal consulted as to the filling up of vacant 
offices in tlioir own profession who made it 
their rule strongly to recommend men whose 
talent was tliat of decent mediocrity, and 
never to mention men of really shining ability. 
And if you suggest to them the names of two 
or three persons of very high qualifleations .as 
snitable to fill the vacant place, yon will find 
tile mo,st vigorous methods instantly employed 
to make sure that, whoever may be successful, 
it shall not bo one of the.se. “ Oh, he would 
never do!” 

It is worth remembering, as fnrtiier proof 
how little you can count on any moan.s cer- 
tainly conducing to the end of Getting On, 
that the most opposite courses of conduct have 
led men to gi-eat succcbs. To be the toady of 
a groat man is a familiar art of self-advanee- 
ment: thero once was a person who by doing 
extremely dirty work for a notorious peer at- 
tained a considerable place in the government 
, of this country. But it is a question of luck 
after all. Sometimes it has been the making 
of a man to insult a duke, or to bully a chief-. 


justice. It made him a popular favourite; it 
enlisted general sympathy on his side; it 
gained him credit for nerve and courage. 
But public feeling, and the feeling of the dis- 
pensers of patronage in all walks of life oscil- 
I. hates so much, that at different time.s the most 
contradictory qualities may commend a man 
I for prefenneut. You may have known a man 
who was much favonrctl by those in power 
Ihongli he ivas an extremely outspoken, inju- 
dicioim, and almost reckless person. It , is 
only at rare intervals that such a man finds 
favour: a grave, steady, and reliable man, 
w'ho will never say or do anything outrageon.s, 

! is for the most part preferred. And now and 
then you may find a highly cultivated congre- 
gation, wearied by having had for its minister 
i for many yeans a roraarkaWy correct and ju- 
dicious though tiresome preacher, making 
choice for his successor of a brilliant and 
..startling orator, very deficient in taste ami 
' sense. A man’.s luck, in all these cases, will 
appear, if it bring him into notice just at the 
time when hi.s Bpeeial characteristics are held 
in mo.st estimation. If for some specific pur- 
pose y on desire to have n liorse w'hich has only 
three legs, it is plain that if two homes pre- 
sent themselves for your choice, one with three 
leg.s and the other with four, you will select 
and prefer the animal with three. It will be 
the lieat, so far as concerns you. And its good 
luck will .appear in this, tlrnt it has come to 
yoiir notice just when your liking liapponed to 
be a pomewhat peculiar one. In like manner 
you may find people say, In filling up this 
place at the pre.sent time we don’t want a 
clever man, or a well-informed man, or an 
nccoinpUshed and presentable man; we want 
a meek man, a humble man, a man who will 
take snubbing freely, a rough man, a man 
like ourselves. And I have known many 
cases, in which, of several oompotitors, one 
W'as selected just for the pos.soB.si()n of qualitiss 
which testified his infenonty to tlio othem. 
But then, in this case, that wJiidi was afwol- 
utely the worst was the be.st for the particular 
case. The people wanted a hor.-.o with three 
legs: and when siiuii an animal presented 
itself, they very naturally profaned him to , 
the other horses which liad four legs. The 
horses with four legs naturally complained of 
the choice, and thought themselves badly used 
when the screw was taken in preference. 
They were ivrong. There are places for w'hich 
a rough man is better than a smooth one, a 
dirty man than a clean one, in tlie judgment 
(that is) of the people who have the filling up 
of the place. I certainly think their judgment 


ia wrong. But it is thoir judgment, and of 
couraetTieyaetupon.it. 

As regards the attainment of very great and 
nnuBual 'wealth by husineas or the like, it is 
very plain how much there is of luck. A cer- 
tain degree of business talent is of course ne- 
cessary in the man who rise.s in a few years 
from nothing to enormous wealth: but it is 
Pi'ovidenee that says who shall draw the great 
prize; for other men with just as much ability 
andindustry ontii-elyfail. Talent and industry 
in bnsinc.ss may make sure, unless in very ex- 
traordinary circumstances, of decent success: 
but Providence fixes who shall moke four 
hundred thousand a year. The race is not to the 
swift, nor the battle to the strong, nor riches 
to men of understanding — tliat Is, their riches 
are not necessarily in proportion to their under- 
standing. Trickery and cheating, not crossed 
by ill luck, may gain gimt wealth. I shall 
not name several instances which will occur to 
every one. But I suppose, my friend, that 
you and I would cut off our right hand betoro 
we .should Get On in worldly wealth by such 
means as these. You must make up your 
mind, however, that you will not be envious 
when you see the line house, and the horses 
and carriages of some successful trickster. 
All this indeed might have been had, hut i/oa 
would not have it at the price. That worldly 
success is a great deal too dear which is to he I 
gained only by sullying your integrity. And | 
I gladly believe that I know many mon whom i 
no material bribe would tempt to what is 
mean, or dishonest. 

There is something curiona in tlie feeling 
which many people cherish towards an ac- 
quaintance who becomes a successful man. 
Getting On gives some people mortal offence. 
To them success is an unpardonable crime. 
They absolutely hate the man that Gets On. 
Timon, you remember, lost the affection of 
those who knew him when he was ruined: but 
depend upon it, there are those who would 
have hated Timon much wor.se had he suddenly 
met some great piece of good fortune. I have 
already said that tlmso envious and malicious 
people can better bear the success of a m.an 
svhora they do not know. They cannot .stand 
it when an old school-companion shoots ahead. 
They cannot stand it ivhen a man in their 
own profession attains to eminence They 
diligently tlnrart such an one’s plans, and 
then chuckle over their failure, saying, with 
looks of deadly malice, “Ah, this will do him 
a great deal of good!” ■ • 

Bat nosv, my reader, I am about to atop. 
Let me briefly sum up my philosophy of 


Getting On. It is this; A wise man in this 
' world will not set his heart on Getting On, and 
will not push very much to Get On. He svill 
do his hast, and humbly take, svith thankful- 
ness, svhat the hand above sond.s Iiim. It is 
not worth while to push. The whole machinory 
that tends to earthly success is so capncious 
and uncertain in its action, that no man cap 
count upon it, and no wise man ivill. A 
chance word, a look, the turning of a .straw, 
may make your success or mar it. A man 
meets you on the .street, and says. Who is the 
person for such a place, great or small ; you 
suddenly think of somebody, and .say, He is 
your man; and the thing is settled. A hun- 
dred poor follows are disappointed. You did 
not know about tliem, or their names did not 
occur to you. Yon put your hand into a hat, 
and drew out a name. You stuck a hook into 
your memory, and this name came out. And 
that has made the man’s fortune. And the 
upshot of the -whole matter is, that such an in- 
finitude of little fortuitous circumstances may 
cither further or prevent our Getting On; the 
whole game is so complicated, tliat the right 
and happy course is humbly to do your duty 
and leave the issue with God. Let mo say it 
again : “ Seekest thou groat things for thyself? 
Seek them not!” It is not worth while. All 
your seeking will not make you .sure of getting 
tliem; the only things you will make sure of 
will he fever and toil and su.sponso. Wo shall 
not push, or scheme, or dodge for worldly 
success. We shall succeed exaetly as well; 
and we shall save ourselves much that is weari- 
some aud degrading. Let us trust in God, my 
friend, and do right, and we shall Oct (On as 
much as he thinks good for us. And it is not 
the greatest thing to Got On — I moan, to Get 
On in matters that begin and end upon this 
world. There is a pvogre.sa in which we are 
sure of success if m'o earnestly aim at it, which 
is the best Getting On of all. Let us “grow 
in grace.” Let ns try, by God’s aid, to grow 
better, kinder, humbler, more patient, more 
aarnost to do good to all. If the germ of the 
I better life be implanted in us by the Itlossed 
Spirit, and tended by him day by day; if wo 
treat our S.aviour and love our God, then our 
whole existence, here and hereafter, will be a 
glorious progress from .good to better. Wo 
shall always be Getting On. 


I’ortune, m,en say, doth give too much to many : 
But yet she never gave enough to any. 


FOBTTJHE, 
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THE FATAL WHISPER 

iper stole upon the air, 

gue, uncertain sound; 

f it floated hare and there, 

ng and oiroling round, 

lose light spider-threads that stray- 

on a calm summer’s day. 

ver two or three were met, 
ddying, near them drew; 

heir lips’ breatli, it Hew 
to others, that like those 
t it, and sent it with the hi’eoze. 

lus it sailed and oiroled on, 
int and formle.ss thing; 
any felt when it was gone 
ift a trailing sting; 

,s the swimmer feels when ho 
the medusa in the sea. 

gth it lighted!— round the frame . 
strong man it coiled : 
es, they flashed into a flame, 
bosom heaved and boiled; 
art was seized with ])iercing pains, 
ood was poisoned in his veins. 

it this subtle foo ho fought, 
fought without avail; 
bure and its souvoe he sought, 
only sought to fail ; 

:h many knew, yet none would spe.ak, 

I him where he was to seek. 

he hut trace from whence it c.ame, 
there might find its cure ; 
ith, a hint, a word, a name, 
ht health and hope insure ; 
lime, or word, or hint, or breath 
mot to .shield his soul from death. 

lirits droop, his strength departs, 
flesh falls off his bones; 
j, he stammers and lie starts, , 

I in his sleep he moans : 

nils the crowd ; and, as he walks 

, unto himself he talks., 

t he .sinks upon his bed, , 

longht runs through his weary head, 
i racks h^s wandering brain : 
iVhisper faint, that vagnuit soiind, 
rought the strong man to the ground ! . 


The slander of a silly tongue 
Broke down a spirit brave ; 
Its poisoned foliis around him 
And dragged him to the gra 
TrVliile those who could have si 
And saw him perish by a lie ! 



INSCIUPTIOH 


ISr A BEAUTIli'UL UETllEAT CAlAlii 

Airy spirits, you who love 
Cooling liow'r, or shady groi 
Streams that murmur us the 
Zephyrs bland that softly bl 

Babbling echo, or the tale 
Of the love-lorn nightingale 
Hither, airy spirits, come, 
This is your peculiar home. 

If you love a verdant glade, 
If you love a noontide shade 
Hither, sylphs and fairies, f 
Unohserv’d of eartlily eye. 

Come, and w.atider ev’iy nigi 
By tlie moonbeam’s glimin’r 
And again at early day 
Brush the silver dews away. 

Mark where first the daisies 
Where the bluest violets gri 
Where the sweetest linnet s 
MTicro the earliest oow.slip ■ 

Come, and mark within win 
Builds the blacklm-d or the 
Great his Joy who first espii 
Greater his who spares tlio ■ 

Come, and walk the hallow' 
Chase the insect from the fl 
Little oiliocs like tliesc 
Gentle souls and fairies pier 

Mortals ! form’d of grosser < 
Fmm our haunts keep far a 
Or, it you sliould dare appe 
See tliat you from vice are i 

Folly’s million, fusliion’s foe 
. Mad iinibltion’s ro.stIea.s tool 
Slave of iiassioii, slave of po 
Fly, ah, fly ! this triuinuil h 



Sou of av’rica, soul of fi-oat, 

Wretcli ! of Heav’ti aWiorr’d the most, 
Leani to pity others’ wants, 

Or avoid tlieao hallow’d haunts. 

Eye unoouseious of a tear, 

When affliction’s train appear; 

Heart that never heav’d a sigh 
For another, come not nigh. 

But ye darling sons of heav’n, 

Griving freely what was giv’n; 

You, whose lib’ral hands dispense 
The blessings of benevolence ; 

You, who wipe the tearful eye; 

You, who atop the vising sigh; 

You, whose souls have understood 
The luxury of doing good — 

Come, ye happy virtuous few, 

Open is my hoVr to you; 

You these mossy banks may press; 

You, each guardian fay shall ble.ss. 

Mas. Baunau Mors. 


THE LIFE OP A NATURALIST.’ 

The udvonturea and vicissitudes which Imve 
fallen to my lot, instead of tending to diminish 
tliB fervid enthusiasm of ray nature, have im- 
paxted a toughness to my bodily constitution, 
naturally strong, and to my mind, naturally 
buoyant, an elasticity snch as to assure mo that 
though somewhat old, and considerably de- 
nuded, in the frontal region, I could yet per- 
form on foot , a journey of any length, wore I 
sure that I should thereby add materially to 
our knowledge of the ever-interesting creatures 
which have for so long a time occupied my 
thoughts by day, and filled my dreams with 
pleasant images. Ney, had I a now lease of 
life presented to me, I should choose for it the 
very occupations in which 1 have been engaged. 

And, reader, the life which I have led has 
been in some respects a singular one. Think 
of a person, intent on such pursuits as mine 
Inave been, .aroused at early dawn from his 
rude couch on the alder-fringed brook of some 
northern valley, .or in the midst of some yet 
unexplored forest of the West, or perhaps on 
tlie soft and warm sands of the Florida shores, 
and listening to tlie pleiising melodies of song- 
sters innumerable saluting tlie magnificent 
orby from wlioae radiant influence the ci-oatures 
of many worlds receive life and light. Ee- 
ifteshed and reinvigorated by healthful rest; he 

. r prom dCftilWoyieai iliopropiy. 


starts upon his feet, gathers up his store of 
cm'iosities, buckles on liia knapsack, shoulders 
his trusty firelock, says a kind word to his 
faithful dog, and re-commences his pursuit oi 
zoological knowledge. Now the morning is 
spent, and a squirrel or a trout afford him a 
repast. Should the day be warm, he reposes 
for a time under the shade of some tree. Tlie 
woodland choristers again hurst forth into song, 
and he starts anew to wander wliorevor his 
fancy may direct him, or the olijects of his 
search may lead him in pursuit. When even- 
ing approaches, and the birds are seen betaking 
themselves to the retreats, he looks for some 
place of safety, erects his shod of groon boughs, 
kindles his fire, prepares his meal, .and ns the 
widgeon or blue-winged teal, or perhaps tlie 
breast of a turkey or a steak of venison, sends 
its delicious perfumes abroad, ho enters into 
his parchment-bound journal tlie reraarkahlo 
incidents and facts that Imvo oeourrod in tlie 
course of the dn}', Darkness has now drawn 
her sable curtain over the scene; his repost is 
finished, and kneeling on tlie onrtli, ho raises 
his soul to Heaven, grateful for the protection 
that has been granted to him, and the sense 
of the divine presence in this solitary plaee. 
Then ivishing a cordial good-night to all the 
dear friends at home, the American woodsman 
wraps himself up in his blanket, and closing 
his eyes soon falls into tluit corafovtalilo sleep 
which never fails Iiim on sueli oecasions. 


Wiser far th.an human seer, 
YeEow-brceohad philoBopher, 

Seeing oulywhat is fair, 

Sipping only what is sweet. 

Thou dost mock at fate ami care, 

■ Leave the ohaff and take the wheat. 
When the flevoo north-western blast 
Cools sea and land so far and fast, 

Thou already slumborest deep ; 

Woe and want thou oans’t outsleeii ; 

Want aml;woo whioh torture us, 

Thy sleep makes ridioulous. 

: B. Waedo Bmersow.' 


THE HUHBLE-BEE. 

Aught unsavoury or unclean 
Hath my insect never seen. 

But violets and hilherry-bells. 
Maple-sap and daffodols. 

Clover catoh-fly, adder’s-tongue, 
And briev-roBcs, dwelt among; 
All beside was unknown waste, 
All was pictui'e as he passed. 
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FAMOUS PRISONERS. 

CAB/lNOVA. 

Among t)ie most notoivorthy and couBjiicuous 
personages of/the eighteenth century, a man 
that might beoalled a fine bird if fine feathers 
rriiiko one, was the Signor Oiovauni Giacomo 
Casanova di Seingault. Arrayed in the richest 
garments of the picturc.sque period and eoun- 
^ try in which he lived, garments that were never 
paid for, Casanova went from court to court 
of Europe, delightihg everybody with his airy 
bravado and lii.H graceful insolence, winning 
the hearts of the women and borrowing the 
money of the men, until there remained for 
him no longer a theatre for the practice of his 
arts and the display of his attractions. In 
biographical writings he is mentioned as the 
Don Juan of his time ; but the Don Juan of 
the dramatic or the lyrie stage was a modest 
and retiring person in comparison with the 
Venetian adventurer. He went to visit Vol- 
taire at Femey, and Frederick the Great at 
Sans Souei ; he saw, but docs not seem to liave 
fascinated, Catherine II. at St. Petersburg, 
and gained some favour with Pope Benedict 
XIV. at Romo; he met George III. and tlie 
Chevalier d'Bon in London, and eneoiiutered 
Cagliostro at Aix — Oaglioiitro, wlio, alone of 
all his contemporaries, was altogetlicr as ac- 
complished and magnificent a charlatan and 
beggar as himself. From his social triiimplis 
in such illustrious company, Casanova came 
down often to most ignoble straits, and was 
forced to sorry expedients, for so great a man, 
to make a living. 

Perhnp.s the most respectable position he 
ever oecupied, until the lettered close of his 
remorkable career, was as a member of the 
orchestra, in 1745, of the theatre of San 
Samuele in Venice. Hero lie played for some 
time, in one of his intervals of impecuniosity, 
until he could refit his wardrobe and organize 
his plans for another campaign. Such scamps 
rarely come to a good end, and yet the last 
twelve years of Casanova’s life were spent in 
creditable — nay, hononrabie employment, as 
the librarian of Count IValdstein of Bohemia, 
in whose well -stored alcoves he wrote the 
History of Poland, and prepared a translation 
of the Iliad.) 

At daybreak on the morning of the 26th 
July, 1755, when Casanova .was living as a 
man of fashion in Venice, the grand-master, 
acting under the orders of the much-dreaded 
cottEoii of ten, entered his chamber and bade' 


him instantly rise, dro-s himself, gather up 
all his manuscripts, and follow wliere he, the 
grand-master, should lead. 

Upon questioning his authority and receiv- 
ing for answer that it was on tlie part of the 
tribunal — a word which almost turned Casa- 
nova into stone — that the arrest was made, 
our fine gentleman put on a laced shirt, and 
his best habit, and otherwise obeyed. Tliey 
got into a gondola and Were cari'ied to the 
liouse of tlie graiid-ma.ster, from wliicli Casa- 
nova was presently conveyed along the Grand 
Canal to the quay of the prisons, where, dis- 
embarking with the guard, lie was made to 
enter a building, ascend several flights of 
stairs, traverse a gallery, and cross the canal, 
to anotlier building opposite, liy a bridge. It 
was the Bridge of Sighs. 

On his way Casanova passed through the 
very hall of the council, and arriving upon the 
floor above it was confined in a small cell 
communicating with a great garret, where, 
with other prisoners, he was allowed at stated 
times to walk. It was that part of the prisoti' 
which was known by the descriptive and me- 
morable title of “ Under the Leads," 

It need hardly bo said that with so fertile a 
mind and irrepre-ssible a spirit as he posses.sed, 
Casanova entertained, from the very moment 
of his incarceration, the idea of escape. For- 
tune favoured liim at tiio start. In wandering 
about tile old garret he found an iron bolt, of 
the thickness of an ordinary walking-cane, and 
twenty inches in length, whicli he shaiTiened 
upon a piece of loose marble from the walls, 
into a sort of pike. IVlth tlii.s he undertook 
to cut his way through the floor, whieh wa.s of 
three thicknesses, into the apartment below. . 

It was a work of great difficulty. Fearing 
that the hole to be made under his bed would 
be discovered by the sorvant.s wlien they came 
to sweep his cell, lie feigned a cough, and by a 
cut upon the finger stained his handkerchief 
with blood to corroborate his assertion of 
bemorriiage produced by the dust. In this 
way he olitained an exemption from Uio sweep- 
ing of the cells, and went to work witli a wili. 
It was Only at night that he could proceed 
without fear of disturbance, and to work at 
night a lamp was indispensable. Withiisauce- 
! pan, the Lucca oil given him for his salad, 

! and cotton wicks from the lining of his doublet, 
i ho improvised a lamp. But how to light it? 
Casanova was afl'ected at times with .an erup- 
tion upon his arm, and he brought it into 
immediate requisition Lor,: getting from the 
I prison surgeon some ffowors of sulpliur. Then, 

I under pretext of wishing a pumice-stone for 


alleviating toothache by robbing, he prevailed 
upon the keeper lament to give him iiisteiul 
a piece of flint, with whicli, and the steel 
hnekle of his bolt, he was able to produce a 
flame. 

Tims provided, he went on cutting deeper 
and deeper into the fioor, until he had almost 
reached the under .surface, and he was able to 
fix upon the eve of the fete of St. Augustine, 
the 27th of August, as the time for his flight. 
But on the 2uth a sad misfortune befol him. 
Laurent came suddenly into his cell, and in- j 
fomed him that he wiis to bo immediately I 
transferred to another cell. Casanova was in i 
a measure con.soled for the unhappy conclusion | 
of his plan of escape in seeing that his arm- 
chair, in the bottom of which was concealed | 
his iron pike, was to bo taken to hi.s now pl.acc 
of confinement. 

Two hours after, Laurent, having discovered 
the opening in the floor of the cell just loft 
vacant, broke ia upon his prisoner with the 
bittore.st taunts, demanding to know who it 
was that had supplied him witli the tools with 
which he had out through the planks. Casa- 
nova startled Laurent by tlie declaration tliat 
he himself had furnished all the materials re- 
quisite for tho work, and promised to reveal 
everything in the pmsonco of a secretary — an 
offer which the frightened jailor was prompt 
to deoline, since a revelation of this sort might 
have caused him to bo hanged for his ciiroless- 

Laurent was therefore to some extent in 
Casanova’s pmver, and the latter, profiting 
by tins advantage, and furthermore cajoling 
tho jailer by presents of money to his wife, 
obtained many little favours, such as tho loan 
of books belonging to other prisoners. By 
means of one of these books he conducted a 
correspondence witii two gentlemen, Marin 
Baibi, a Venetian noble and monk, and the i 
Count Andvo Asqnin, who were, confined in 
the room immediately over his head. Their 
notes were secreted in the pocket formed bo- 
twcoii tlio parchment at the back and the body 
of the volume, and Casanova was even adroit 
onougli to send his iron pike to Balhi in this 
way, by inducing Laurent to cairy a pie to 
the monk in a dish which was placed upon 
the volume spread open in the middle, and 
used as a waiter. 

Baibi, armed with the pike, began at once 
to cut into the floor by w.ay of establisliing a 
communication with the cell of Casanova, and 
was making excellent progress, when a follow- 
prisoner was introduced into this letter apart- 
ment. 


The new-comer was an ill-looking wretch, 
whose wife was the daughter of a secretary of 
the council, .and had himself served as ,a spy in 
the employment of the grand-master, so tliat 
it was necessary to act towards liim with groat 
circumspection, Casanova worked upon his 
I fe.ar.s and his superstition, inducing him to 
believe that upon a certain nigiit — tho time 
agreed upon between Baibi and him, seif for 
effecting their escape— a messenger from 
Heaven would descend to deliver them from 
the prison. At length tlie night arrived, the 
monk overhead pierced the ceiling, and Casa- 
nova ascended to the next floor, taking witli 
him his companion, who was in a condition of 
abject terror. 

At the last moment, when an opening had 
been easily effoeted from tho upper cell, directly 
under the lead.s, to tho roof, tho courage of 
the Count Andre Asqnin failed him, and tJasa- 
nova and Baibi, leaving also behind them the 
trembling ex-spy, made their way to tho top 
of the building, armed with an iron pike and 
ciinying long ropes, made of strips of clothing, 
witli whicli they liopcd to offoct a descout to 
the ground. Tlio roof was steep, and rendered 
slippeiy by a dense mist j the moon had gone 
down; far below them lay Venice, and as they 
crawled to the ridge pole, it was at tho momen- 
tary risk of sliding off and being dashed to 
pieces against the pavement. 

After vainly endeavouring to find some licit 
or beam to which he might attach tlieir cords, 
Casanova went on a voyage of exploration around 
the roof, peering aoro.ss the blackness of the 
intervening .space at tho clock-tower of St. 
Mark’s, which rose darkly above them, but 
finding no way by whicli they could got down 
from their dizzy elevation. When the efl'ort 
.seemed almost hopeless a garret window was 
discovered at an apparently inaccessible point 
below thorn. By means of a ladder left upon 
tile roof, very perilously aiyusted by them, 
the monk and the clievalier managed to gain 
an entrance by tho window into the garret, 
from which they made thoir way, little by 
little, to the lower apartments, passing through 
the grand audience gallery, and at last, in 
tlie early morning, when the janitor came to 
open the building, walking leisurely down the 
grand staircase, unquestioned, into the open 

Casanova met with many adventures on his 
way to the frontier (passing one night under 
the hospitable roof of a high ofllcer of tho 
police, who had loft homo in search of him), 
but at length gaining a place of safety without 
the jurisdiction of Venice, whence he went not 


long iiftevH'ards to PariR, and recounted his 
hair-breadth 'scapes with great i ectot in the 
drawing-rooms of that wonder-loving capital. 


BAHOJt TRENOK. 

Frederick Baron Trenek was the son of a 
high oflicer in the Prussian army, and eousin- 
gerlnau of the famous Trenck, colonel of 
Pinidonrs in the service of Maria Theresa- At 
tile ago of eigiiteon tho baron beenme an officer 
of tho body-guard of Prederick II., and was 
greatiy in favour witli that sovereign. Young, 
liandsome, of npprovod courage, he had many 
enemies, among whom, unfortunately, he had 
soon to number the king himself. One rejison 
that was given for tho cliange in the royal dis- 
position towards Trench was tliat he had made 
himself aeeoptable in the eyes of the Princess 
Amelia, tho king’s sister'. Carlyle altogether 
discredits this (iffaire dv. cmur; and, indeed, 
throughout his life of Frederick II., mentions 
Trenck only in most contemptuous Carlylese, 
as a fraud, a babbling, conceited, empty fel- 
low', who had not quite got Iiis deserts. What- 
ever may have been the cause of Frederick’s 
dislike, It is certain that it was m.anifested in 
a very decided way. 

An imprudent correspondence with his cousin, 
the Austrian, was made the pretext : of his 
c.ariiest imin-isonment in the ca.stle of Glatz. 
Trenck, who could not conceive that a man of 
liis rank and distinction should remain long 
■in duress, wrote a somewhat bold letter to the 
Icing, demanding to bo tried by a military 
, tribunal. Frederick did not respond, and 
Trenck, seeing that his place in the royal 
body-guard had been given to another, after 
peace had been comduded, began to meditate 
upon escape. 

His first attempt ended quickly in mortify- 
ing failure. He had won over many of the 
gu.irds of the castle by a liberal use of money, 
with which he was abundantly supplied. Tw'o 
of them agreed to aid him and aecompany him 
in his iligijt, but the three mo.st imprudently 
desired to carry off with them .an officer who 
had been condemned to ten years’ imprison- 
ment, in the same fortress. 

When all their preparations had been made, 
this scoundrel, whom Trenck had loaded with ^ 
faypurs, betrayed them, and received Ms par- ! 
don as the price of his perfidy. .One;of the 
officers was wamod in time to save himself, 
and the other got off with a year's confinement, 
by dint of Trenek’s money. As for the baron j 


I himself, from this day forward he w’as more 
i narrowly guarded. But years afterwards the 
I villain who liad sold them, meeting Trenck at 
I Warsaw, received thccliastiscment he deserved, 

I and, desiring satisfaction with weapons, was 
I left dead on the spot. 

The king was gi’catly irritated at the dis- 
I covery of tlii.s plot, whicii seemed to him to 
I confirm the imputations against the prisoner, 
j Solicited a sliort time before by Trenck's 
mother to set her son at liberty, he had replied 
1 in term.s that gave lier reason to liopo for Jiia 
pardon after a year spout in prison. But 
i Trenck Inid not been advised of tliis, and his 
more rigorous treatment drove liim to fresh 
efforts to gain ills freedom ; efforts ivhicli the 
j good nature or tlic well-paid complicity of ids 
i keepers greatly favoured, 
j Our hero’s second attempt covered him at 
I once with mud and ridicule. He was confined 
in a tower looking out upon the town. 

By making a .saw of a pocket-knife the baron 
was enabled to cut through tliree bars of liis 
window-grating. An ofiicer then procured him 
a file, with wliich he severed five more. Then, 
with a rope made of strips of leather cut from 
his portmanteau and of tho coverlet of Ids bed, 
iio slid down without accident to tho ground, 
The night was dark and rainy, and all things 
favoured tlie fugitive. But an nnexpeoted 
difficulty presented itself in a sewer, whicli he 
was compelled to cross in order to reach tlie 
town, and there the luokIc.s.s baron floundered, 
being neither able to advance nor to retire, 
and was at last fain to call upon the sentinel 
to extricate luin. 

Eightdaysonlyhadelapsodafterthismost ab- 
surd and unfortunate adventure, wlion Trenck, 
■with unparalleled audacity, had nearly gained 
his liberty in a way wholly unpremeditated. 
The commandant of tiie castle made him a 
visit of inspection, and improved the oppor- 
tunity of giving this desiderate young fellow' 
a lecture on his frequent attempts at escape, 
b3' which he said his crime had lieen seriously 
aggravated in the king’s estimation. 

The baron fired up at tlie word crime, and 
demanded to know for how' long a term he had 
been consigned to the fortress. The comman- 
dant replied that an officer who had been de- 
tected in a treasonable correspondence with the 
enemies of his country could never expect the 
pjirdon of the king. Tlie hilt of the comnmn- 
daut’s sword was within easy and tempting 
grasp ; there were only a sentinel and an officer 
of the guard in attendance ; it seemed a golden 
moment; Trenck seized it, in seizing the sword, 
mshing rapidly from the room, hurling the 


sentinel and tlie officer doira the stairs, and i 
cutting hia way ou t of the building. 

He leaped the first rampart and fell upon 
his feet in the fosse; he leaped the second 
rampart, a yet more daring and perilous ven- 
ture, and again fell upon his feet, without so 
mueh as lo.siug hold of the major’s sivord. 
I'herc was not time for the garrison to loud a 
piece, .and no one was disposed to pursue the 
baron along the steep way he had chosen. It 
wa-s a considerable detour from the interior of 
the castle to the outer rampart, and Trench 
would have had a good half-hom‘’s start of his 
pursuers had fortune, so far propitious, con- 
tinued to favour him. A. sentry with a fixed 
bayonet opposed him in a narrow passage; the 
baron cut him down. 

Another sentry ran after him; Tronclc at- 
tempted to jump over a palisade, but caught 
bis foot between two of the timbers beyond all 
hope of extrication, seeing that the unreason- 
able sentry held ou to it witli dogged persist- 
ence until aid an'ived, and thus our hopeful 
runaway was carried back to the castle and put 
under striotor surveillance than ever. 

Lieutenant Bach, who every four days 
mounted guard near him, was a very quarrel- 
some fellow, and was always ehallonging and 
slashing his eomradas. One day this terrible 
man, seated on Trenck's bed, was recount- 
ing to him how ho had pinked Liouteuant 
Sclicll the evening before, when Trenck said 
to him: 

" If I were not a prisoner, you should not 
wovincl me with impunity, for I know how to 
handle a sword myself,” 

Bach immediately had foils brouglit, and 
Ti-enek touched him on the chest. He left the 
room in a fury without saying a word, and I 
presently came back wdth cavalry sabres, ofi’er- 
: ing one of -wlneh to Trenck, he said ; 

‘‘How, my hectoring Made, we shall see 
what you can do,” 

The baron protested against it; Bach in- 
sisted ; they fought, and the baron gave Bach 
.a wound in the right arm. Throwing aside 
his sabre, the disabled man instantly embraced 
Trenck, crying out: 

“You are my master, friend Trenck; you 
shall have your liberty us sum as my name is 
Bach.” , 

Talking the matter over with liim afterwards, 
he told the baron that it would be impossible 
for him to get away safely unless the officer of 
the guard went with him ; that for himself lie 
was ready to make any sacrifice for him short 
of his honour, and that to desert; beiag an 
guard, would be dishonourable. But he pro- 


mised him every assistance, and the next day 
he brought to him Lieutenant Scholl, saying, 
“Here’s your man,” Sehell vowed perfect 
devotion, and the two immediately began to 
concert measures for getting off. 

Theii- project was precipitated in conse- 
quence of Schell’s having discovered that he 
had been betrayed to the commandant. A 
fellow-officer, Lieutenant Schroodcr, gave him 
the intelligence in full time for him to liavo 
saved himself, and even offered to accompany 
him; but Schell, faithful to Trenck, refused 
to abandon him. Unwilling to risk an ar- 
rest by delay, however, he went at once to 
Trenck’s room, carrying him a sabre, and said 

“My friend, we are betrayed; follow me, 
and do not permit my enemies to take me 
alive.” Trenek tried to speak, but ho seized 
his hand, repeating, "Follow mo, wo have not 
a moment to lose,” 

Schell passed the sentinel with Trenck, say- 
ing to that soldier, "Remain liera; I am to 
take your prisoner to tlio officers’ quarters.” 
They went rapidly in that direction, hut sud- 
denly turned off in quite the opposite one, 
hoping to pass under, the arsenal as far as the 
outer work, and then leap the palisades ; but 
mooting two officers, they wore compelled to 
jump from the parapet, which at that point 
was not very high, Trenck alighted with- only 
a scratch of the shoulder. Scholl was less for- 
tunate, and sprained his ankle. 

Upon gaining tho country the. two fugitives 
ivero in a wretched ease indeed. There was a 
thick fog and a fiusty air; tlio ground wat 
covered with a deep snow crusted over with 
ice. Schell soon began to exporieneo great 
pain, and already they heard behind them the 
.alarm-gun of the castle, and knew th.at the 
stir of pursuit was going on. Trenck managed 
to cai-ry or drag his companion along, and 
swanvwith him across the freezing river Neisso, 
■where, for a short distance, it was out of ford, 
and then -for many weary hours they wandered 
in the cold .and darkness, until morning found 
them on the verge of perishing from hunger 
and the frost. 

There was no help for it but to apply at the 
nearest farm-house for food and some means of 
transportation. Accordingly, they invented a , 
stoiy that Trenck, whose hands Sehell tied 
behind him, and who had smeared his face 
with blood, was a culprit Sehell de.sired to take 
without delay to the nearest justice. Ho had 
killed gehell’s horse, so tlio lieutenant’s fiction 
ran, and. caused him to. sprain his ankle, not- 
■withstanding which Scholl had givoxt him some 
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sabre ctits, disabling him, and Lad succeeded 
in pinioning Mm, and now what ho wanted 
was a vehicle to convey them to town. The 
story Schell told with great gravity to two 
peasants at the door of their house, when the. 
elder of tlieni, a man advanced in years, called 
the lieutenant by name, informing him that 
they were well known for deserters, as an 
officer, the evening previous, had been at the 
house of a farmer near by, and had given their 
names and a description of the clothes they 
wore, narrating, at the same time, all the cir- 
cumstances of their flight. 

But the old peasant, who had known Scheli 
from having seen him often at the village when 
lie wa.s there in garrison, and wlio be.sides 
had a son in the lieutenant’s company, had 
no thought of informing upon them, and 
though ho begged hard for his horses, ho j-et 
permitted the runaways to take two from the 
stable. 

And now behold tliem mounted upon frantic 
steeds, bareback, without tholr hats, which 
they had lost in leaving the castle, and flying 
across the country at full speed. Their gar- 
ments, their bare heads, their whole appear- 
ance told wbat they were; but it was Christmas 
Day, and the inhabitants were all at church as 
they galloped along through the villages, and 
thus they escaped observation. 

Qn the very oonfinea of Bohoini-a they ran a 
narrow risk of capture by a corps of hussars 
stationed upon the frontier; but a friendly 
brother officer, recognizing Schell, warned him 
, of their danger, and they turned off upon 
another road. It was not long before they 
passed the boundary, and Trenek was at last 
free. His courage and resolution had at last 
been rewarded. 

Hut the baron was far from being a haiipy 
man. Pursued by the vengeance of Frederick, 
and sorely besot by Prussian tpies, wbo tried 
to kidnap him, be wandered miserably about 
for many months, and subsequently took ser- 
vice ill the Austrian army. Finally, after 
many wonderful adventures, ho was basely 
given up by the governor and authorities of 
the town of Danzig to the Prussian king. 
This sad mischance completely demoralized 
Trenek. Though many opportunities , were 
aft’orded him to get away from the c.scort that 
convoyed him to Prussia, he had not the spirit 
to do .-JO. -\gain lie wa.s consigned to prison. 
This time they took him to Magdeburg and 
locked him up in the citadel. 

l-Iis subseqvleut life in the fortress of Mag- 
deburg was but a repetition of his previous 
unremitting efibrfcs at escape ; but he never 


again left tlie prison until he was released by 
ordcr of the king. He lived many yeans after 
his liberation, and was guillotined at Paris in 
the Revolution, at the same time with Andrh 
Chenier, 

J. il. Timupsos.* ' 


THE PRISOHHll OF CHIBLOH. 

rijonl Dyron wrote this imom at a Biiiall inn in this 
I village dI Oiiohy, near LaUBanno, where tlio weather do- 
I tairitid him for u ooiniloof (lays, rr.ant;f'ia du JJotini- 
vard, thfl aubj^ct of fcho iioom, wna bom in hWfi. He 
studied at Turin, and in 1510 liin uncle roftigtieii to him 
j tlio vviory of St. Victor, on the outaklrta of Geneva. 

I lie became the dofeiuler of th«3 indopemionce of Geneva 
I against the Due de Savo)'oaud tlio bishop, The duke 
; descendoil upon the town with five hundiisil men ; Bon- 
nivard fled, but was betrayed and imprisoned at GroHe 
j for two years. His zeal was uudaunted ; he continued 
1 the struggle for liberty, and ngain in 1380 ho wss 
thrown into the prison of Giiillon, whore ha I'emnJned, 
for si.v years. Ho wa« than releiiseti, by tha victorious 
Bernois; tho ropublio of Qenovn heaped honours upon 
bini us the defonder of their libortias, and ha died in 
1670. During the latter and happier days of his life 
he established various imi>ortant institutions j, the cob 
lege and library of Oeixeva. are monuments to hia 
jiiouiory ; but l,,^3rd Byrou’e poem is the noblest laonu- 
luent that could be raised to a hero.^J 

]\Iy hair is gi-ay, bat uot with years, 

Nor grew it white 
In a single night, 

As men's have grown from sudden fears : 

My limbs are bow’d, tbongb not with toil. 
Bub rusted with a vile repose, 

For they have been a dungeon's spoil, 

And mine has been the fate of tliose 

To whom the goodly earth and air 

Are banu’d, and barr’d — forbidden fsivcj 


the most part obtained from a French work on the 
subject by M. F. Bornurd. 

2 The Chateau do Chillou is situated between Glarena 
and Yillamnive, which last is at one extremity of the 
Lake of Geneva. On its left are the entrancea of the 
llhone. and opimaito are the lieighti of Moilleno and 
tha ntiigo of Alps above Bfiverob and St. Gingo. Near 
it, on a hill behind, is a torrent ; Iwlow it, waBhing its 
walls, the lake has been fathomed to the depth of SCO 
feet (French measure); within it are a range of ilum 
geons, in wluch the early Rofonnois, and Bubsequently 
prisoners of state, were confined. Across one of the 
vaults Is a beam black with ago, on which, it is said, 
the condemned were formerly executed. In the cells 
oreseven pillam, or rather eight, ope Iwing half merged 
in the wall ; In some of those ax-e rings fbr tha fetters 
[i and- tha fettered; in the pavement the atei^ Of Boimi- 
I vard have loft their traces— he Wos confined here several 


CHILLON. 


Cut this was for niy father’s faith 
1 suffer'd chains and courted death; 
That father perish’d at the stake 
For tenets he would not forsake; 
And for the same his lineal race 
In darkness found a dwelling-place; 
We wore seven— who now arc one, 
Six in youth, and one in age, 
Finish’d as they had begun. 

Proud of Persecution’s rage; 

One in iiro, and two in field, 

Their belief with blood liave scal’d; 
Dying as their father died, 

Por the God their foes denied; 
Three were in a dungeon east, 

Of whom this wreck is left the last. 


There are seven pillars of Gothic mould. 
In Ghilion's dungeons deep and old. 

There are seven columns, massy and gray, 
Dim with a dull imprison’d ray, 

A sunbeam which hath lost its way, 

And through the crevice and the cleft 
Of the thick wjiU is fallen and left; 
Creeping o'er the floor so damp, 

Like a marsh's meteor lamp : 

And in each pillar there is a ring, 

And in each ring there is a chain; 

That iron is a oankeriug thing, 

Por in these limbs its teeth remain, 
With marks that will not wear away, 

'Till I have done with this new day, 
Whioh now is painful to those eyes, 
Which have not seen the sun so rise 
Por years— I cannot count them o’er, 

■ I lost their long and heavy soorp 
When my last brother droop’d and died. 
And I lay living by his side. 

They chain’d us each to a column stone. 
And we ware three — yet, each alone: 

We could not move a single pace, 

APo could not see each other’s face. 

But with that pale and livid light 
That made us stnangers in our sight: 

And thus together— yet apart, 

Fetter’d in hand, hut joined in heart, 
'Twas still some solace, in the dearth 
Of the pare elements of earth, 

To hearken to each other’s speech. 

And each turn comforter to each 
AVith some new hope, or legend old, 

Or song heroically bold; . 

But even these at length grew cold. 

Our voices took a dreary tone, 

An echo of the dungeon-stone, 

A grating sound— not full and free 
As they of yore were wont to he : 

It might ho fancy— but to me 
They never sounded like our own. 


I was the eldest of the three, 

And to uiihold and cheer the rest 
I ought to do— and did my beat — 
And each did well in his degree. 

The youngest, whom my father loved. 
Because our mother’s brow was given 
To him -with eyes us blue as Iieavou, 

For him my soul was sorely moved: 
And truly might it he distress’d 
To see such bml ill such a nest; 

Por he was beautiful as day — 

(APlien day was beautiful to mo 
As to young eagles, being free)— 

A polar day, whioh will not see 
A sunset till its summer’s gone, ^ 

Its sleepless summer of long light, 

The snow-clad offspring of the sun ! 

And thus he was as pure and bright, 
And in his natural spirit gay, 

AVith tears for nought but others’ ills, 
And then they flow’d like mountain rills, 
Unless he could assuage the woo 
Which he iibhorr’d to view below. 


The other was as pure of iniud, 

But form’d to combat with his klndj 
Strong ill his frame, and of a mood 
Which ’gainst the world in war had stood, 
And perish’d in the foremost rank 
With joy but not in chains to pine: 
His spirit wither'd with their clank, 

I saw it silently doolino-- 
And so peixiliance in sooth did mine ; 
But yet I forced it on to cheer 
Tliose relics of a homo so dear. 

Ho was a hunter of tlio hills, 

Had follow’d there the deer and wolf; 
To him this dungeon was a gulf, 

And fetter’d foot tlio worst of ills. 


Lake Leman lies by Ohillon’s walls : 

A thousand feet in depth below 
Its massy waters meet and flow ; 

. Thus much the fathom-line was scut 
From Clullon’s snow-white hattlement, ■ 
AVhioh round about the wave enthralls: 
A double dungeon wall and wave 
Have made— and like a living grave 
Below the surface of the lake 
The dark vault lies wherein we lay, 

We heard it rlpyje night ond day ; 

Sounding o’er our heads it knock’d; 

And I have felt the winter’s spray 
Wash through the bars when winds were hi 
And wanton in the happy sky ; 

And then the very rook hath rook'd, , 
And I have felt it shake, unsliook’d, 
Because 1 could have smil’d to see 
The death that would have set me free. 


I said my neiirer brother pined, 

I said his miglity heart declined. 

He loathed and pnt away his food; 

It was not that ’twas coarse and rude. 
For we were used to hunter’s fare, 

And for tlie like hud little care : 

The milk drawn from the mountain goat 
"Was changed for water from the moat. 
Our bread was such iis cairtive’s tears 
Have moisten’d many a thousand years. 
Since man first pent his fellow-men 
Like brutes within an iron den : 

But what were these to us or him? 

These wasted not his heart or limb j 
My brother’s soul was of that mould 
■\Vhich in a palace had gi-owu cold. 

Had his free breathing been denied 
The range of the steep mountain’s side; 
But why delay the truth?— be died. 

I saw, and could not hold his head, 

Nor reach his dying hand— nor dead — 
Tliough hard I strove, hut strove in vain. 
To rend and gnash my bonds in twain. 

Ho died— and they unlock'd his chain. 
And scoop’d for him a shallow grave 
Even from the cold eai'th of our cave. 

I begg’d them, ns a boon, to lay 
His corse in dust whereon the day 
Might shine— it was a foolish thought. 
But then within my bruin it wrought, 
Tliat even in death his freeborn breast 
In such a dungeon could not rest. 

I might have spared my idle prayer— 
They coldly laugh’d— and laid him there; 
The fiat and turfies.s earth above 
The being we so much did love ; 

His empty chain above it leant. 

Such murder’s fitting momimeut! 

But he, the favourite and the flower, 
Most chei'ish’d since his natal hour, 

His mother’s imago in f;iir face, 

The infant love of all his r-uce, 

His martyr’d father’s dearest thought, 

My latest care, for whom I sought 
'To hoard my life, that his might be 
Less wretched now, and one day free ; 

He, too, who yet hud held untired 
A spirit matural or inspired — 

He, too, was struck, and day by day 
Wiis wither’d on the stalk away. 

Oh God ! it is a fearful thing , 

To see the human soul take wing 
In any shape, in any mood : 

I’ve seen it rushing forth in blood, 

I’ve seen it on the breaking ocean 
Strive with a swoln oonvulsive motion, 
I've seen the sick and ghastly bed 
Of sin delirious with its dread: 

But these were horrors— this was woe 
Hnmix’d with such — but sure and slow: 


He faded, and sc o.alm and meek. 

So softly worn, so .sweetly weak, 

So tearless, yet so tender — kind, 

And grieved for those ho left bohiml ; 
TV’ith all the while a cheek whose bloom 
AVas as a n:ockery of the tomb, 

"Whose tints as gently sunk away 
As a departing rainbow’s ray — 

An eye of most transparent light, 

That almost made the dungeon bright. 
And not a word of mux'iuur — not 
A gi-oan o’er his untimely lot,— 

A little talk of better days, 

A little hoxie my owii to raise, 

For I was sunk in silence— lost 
In this last loss, of all the most; 

And then the sighs be would supjiress 
Of fainting nature's feebleness, 

More slowly drawn, grow less and less : 

I listen’d, but I could not hear— 

I call’d, for I was tvild with fear; 

1 knew ’twus hopeless, but my dread 
Would not be thus admoiiislieil ; 

I call’d, and thought I heard a sound— 

I bui-st my chain with one strong hound. 
And rush’d to him :— I found him not, 

I only stirr’d in this black spot, 

I only lived—/ only drew 

The accursed breath of dungeon-dew; 

The last— the sole— the dearest link 
Between me and tlie eternal brink, 

Which bound me to my failing race, 

Was broken in tins fatal ifiaco. 

One on the e.arth, and one beneath— 

My brothers— both had ceased to hte.atliet 
I took that hand wliiuh lay so still, 

Alas ! ray own was full ns chill ; 

I had not strength to stir, or strive, 

But felt that I was still alive- 
A frantic feeling, when we know 
That what we love shall ne’er he so. 

I know not why 
I could not die, 

I had no earthly hope hut faith. 

And that forbade a selfish death. 


Wliat next befell me then and there 
I know not well— I never knew— 
First came tlie loss of light, and air. 
And then of durkness too : 

I had no thought, no feeling— none— 
Among the stones I stood a stoue, 

And was, scarce conscious what I wist, 
As shrubloss crags within the mist ; 

For all was blank, and bleak, and gray; 
It was not night -it was not day; 

It was not even the dungeon-light. 

So hateful to my heavy .sight, 

But vacancy absorbing space, 

And fixedness— without a place s 


THE PEISONEB OE CHILLON, 


There were no atara— no earth— no tinic — 
No eliook — no change no good— no crinie- 
But silence, and a stirlesa breath 
■Whioh neither waa of life nor death; 

A aea of stagnant idleness, 

Blind, houudicsa, mute, and motionless ! 


A light broke in upon my brain,— 

It was the carol of a bird; 

It ceased, and then it ciuno again. 

The sweetest song oar ever hoard, 

And mine was thankful till my oyes 
Ban over with the glad surprise. 

And they that moment could not see 
I was the mate of misery; 

But then by dull degrees came back 
My senses to their wonted track; 

I saw the dungeon walls and floor 
Close slowly round me as before, 

I saw the glimmer of tUo sun 
Creeping us it before had done, 

But through the crevice where it came 
That bird was perch’d, as fond .and tamo, 

And tamer than upon the tree ; 

A lovely bird, with aznro wings. 

And song that said a thousand things. 

And seem’d to say them all for me ! 

I never saw its like hoforo, 

I ne’er shall see its likeness more : 

It seem’d like me to want a mate. 

But was not half so desolate. 

And it was come to love me when 
None lived to lovo me so again. 

And ohooring from my dungeon’s brink, 

Had brought mo back to feel and think, 

. I know not if it Into wore free. 

Or broke its cage to perch on mino. 

But knowing well caiflivity, 

Sweet bird ! I could not wish for thine ! 

Or if it were, in winged guise, 

A visitant from Paradise ; 

For— Heaven forgive that thought ! the while 
■Which made me both to woop and smile; 

I sometimes deem’d that it might bo 
My bro tiler’s soul como down to me ; 

But then at last away it flew. 

And then ’twas mortal well I knew, 

Por he would never thus have flown, 

And loft me twice so doubly lone, — 

Bono— as the oorse within its shroud, 

Lone— ns a solitary cloud, 

A single cloud on a sunny day, 

While all the rest of heaven is dear, 

A frown upon the atmosphere, 

That hath no business to appear . 

When skies are blue, aud earth is gay. 

A kind of change came in my fate, 

My keepers grew compassionate; . 


I know not what had made them so. 
They were inured to sights of woe, 

But so it was my broken oliain 
With links unfasten’d did remain. 

And it was liberty to stride 
Along my cell from side to side, 

And ui> and down, and then athwart. 

And tread it over every part ; 

And round the pillars ono by one, 
lieturning where my walk begun. 
Avoiding only, as I trod. 

My brothers’ graves without a sod; 

For if I thought with heedless trend 
My step profaned their lowly hod, 

My breath came gaspingly and thick, 

And my crush’d heart fell blind and sick. 


I made a footing in the wall. 

It was not therefrom to escape, 

Ifor I had buried one and all 
Who loved mo in a Unman shape ; 

And the whole earth would henceforth he 
A wider prison unto me ; 

No oliild — no sire — no kin had I, 

No partner in my misery; 

I thought of this, and I was glad, 

Por thought of thorn had made me wad; 
But I was curious to ascend 
To my barr’d windows, and to bond 
Ouco more, upo2i the mountains high, 

'The q,uiot of a loving eye. 

I saw thorn- and they wore tho snme, 
They wero not ohiwgod like nio in frame; 

I saw thoir thousand years of snow 
On high— their wide long lake bolow, 

And tho blue Khono in fullest flow ; 

I heard the torrents leap and gush ^ 
O’er ohaimell’d rook and broken bush; 

I .saw tho white. wall’d distant town, 

And whiter sails go skimming down ; : 
And thou there was a little isle, 

■Wliioh In my very face did smile, 

Tho only one in view ; 

A small green isle, it seem’d no more, 
Soaroe broader than my dungeon flooi’, 

But in it there wore three tall trees. 

And o'er it blew the mountain breeze, 

And by It there wore wntors flowing, 

And on it there were young flowers growin 
Of gentle breath and hue. 

Tho fish swam by the oastle wall, 

And they seem’d joyous enoh and all; 

The eagle rode the ri.sing blast, 

Methought he never flew so fast 
As then to me he seem’d to fly. 

And then new tears came in my eye, i 
And I felt troubled— and would fain 
1 had not left my rooent obain; 

' And when I did dosoeud again, 


THE BAG OF GOLD. 


TIio darkness of tny dim iiljoda , 
i'ell on me as a heavy load ; 

It -was as is a new-dug grave, 

■Closing o’er one we aouglit to save, — 
And yet my glance, too much oppress’d, 
llad almost need of such a rest. 


It might he months, or years, or days, 

I kept no count— -I took no note, 

,I had no hope my eyes to raise. 

And clear them of tlieir dreary mote; 
At last men came to set me free, 

I ask’d not why, .and reck’d not where,. 
It was at lengtli the same to me, 

Fetter’d or fetterless to be, 

I learn’d to love de.spaii'. 

And tlm,s when they appea»-’d at Last, 
And all my bonds aside wore oast, 

'These heavy walls to luo had grown 
.A hermitage— and all my own ! 

And half I felt as they were come 
■To tear me from a second homo : 

With spiders I had friendship made, 

And watch’d them in their sullen trade, 
Had seen the mice by moonlight play. 
And why should I feel le.ss than they? 
We were all inmates of one place. 

And I, the monarch of each race, 

Had power to kill— yet, strange to tell! 
In guiet we had learn’d to dwell — 

My very chains and I grew fiienda, 

So much a long communion ■tends 
To make us what wo are :— oven I 
Regain’d my freedom with a sigh. 


ANACREONTIC. 


What is a kiss? a herald fair 
That marshalleth the way to love; 
A fleeting breath of balmy air 
Which o’er the lip doth rove : 

An evanescent touch that thrills ' 
The ardent lover’.s trembling frame, 
A dew which on the he.art distils 
And kindles into fliune. 


What is a kiss? a lisping sound 
Of language all nnknown before; 

The accent of one rapture found, , 
The whispered hope of more : 

The bending of the boy-god’s bow. 
What time the string and anw pai't ; 
The blissful signet to the vow 
That yieldetli -up, the heart. . 


There lived in the fourteenth century, iveiii 
Bologna, a wido-w lady of the Lambertini 
family called Madonna Lucrezia, who in a re- 
volution of the state had known the bitterness 
of poverty, and had even begged her bread, 
kneeling day after day like a statue at tiio 
gate of the cathedral, her rosary in her left 
•hand, and her right held out for charity, her 
long Idack veil coticeaiin.g a face tliat had once 
adorned a court, and liad received the liomage 
I of as many soniioLs as Petrarch has written on 
I Laura. 

1 But fortune had at last relented. A legacy 
from a distant relation had come to her relief j 
and she was now the mistress of a small inn at 
the foot of the Apcnniue.s, where site enter- 
tained as well as she conld, and where those 
only stopped who were contented ■with a little. 
The house was still standing when in my 
youth I passed that way, though the sign of 
the Wliite Cross, the Cross of the Hospitallers, 
was no longer to be seen over the door— -a sign 
which she had taken up, if wo may believe the 
tradition there, in honour of a maternal uncle, 
a grand-master of that order, whose achieve- 
ments in Palestine she would sometimes relate. 
A mountain stream ran through the garden; 
and at no great distance, where the road turned; 
on its way to Bologna, stood a little chapel, in 
which a lamp was always burning before a 
picture of the Virgin — a picture of great anth 
quity, the work of some Greek artist. 

Here she was dwelling, respected by all wlio 
know her, when an event took place which 
threw her into tlie deepest affliction. It iv.as 
at noonday in September that three foot-tra- 
vellers arrived, and. seating tliemsolves on a 
bench under licr vino-trellis, were supplied 
with a flagon of Alentieo by a lovely girl, her 
only child, the imago of lier former self. TJie 
eldest. spoke like a Venetian, and his beard 
was short and pointed after tho fashion of 
Vciiiee. In his doinoanour he aftected great 
eourte.sy, but his look inspired little confid- 
ence, for when he smiled, which he did eon- 
tiiuially; it was with his lij.13 only, not with 
his eye.s; and they were always turned from 
youra. His companions were blull’ and frank 
in their manner, and on their tongues had 
many a .soldier’s oath. In their hats they 
wore a medal, such as in thiit age was often 
distributed in war; and they wore evidently 
.subalterns in one of those Free Bands tvhich 
were always ready to .sem in any quarrel, if 


(1. sorvico if. could be called, where a battle was 
little more than a mockery, and the slain, as 
on an opera-atiige, \rere up and fighting to- 
morrow. Overcome with the heat, they throw 
aside their cloaks, and with their gloves tucked 
under their belts, continued tor some time in 
earne.st conversation. 

At length they me to go. And the Veno- 
tian thus addressed their hostess: — ' ‘ khvcolleiit 
lady, may we leave under yonr roof for a day 
or two this bag of gold?” “You may,” she 
replied gaiJy, “ But remember, we fasten only' 
with a iatch. Bars and bolts wm have none in 
our village ; and if we bad, where would be 
your security?” 

"In your word, lady.” 

" But what if I died to-night? Where would 
it be then?" said she, laughing. “ The money 
would go to the church, for none could claim 

"Perhaps you will favour us with an ac- 
knowledgment. ” 

"If you will write it.” 

An acknowledgment w'as written accordingly, 
and she signed it before Master Bartolo, the 
village physician, who had ju.st called by 
chance to learn the news of the day; the gold 
to bo delivered when applied for, but to be 
delivered (these were the words) not to one, 
nor to two, but to the three — words wisely in- 
troduced by those to whom it belonged, know- 
ing what they knew of each other. The gold 
they had just released from a miser’s elicst in 
Perugia ; and they wore now on a scent that 
promised more. 

They and their shadow.s were no sooner 
departed than the Venetian retiiriied, saying, ' 
“ Give mo leave to sot my seal on the bag, as 
the other.s have done ;” and she placed it on a 
table before him. But in that moment she 
was ualled away to receive a cavalier, who had 
just dismounted from bis boree; and when she 
came back it was gone. The temptation had 
proved irresistible; and the man and the money 
had vanished together. 

"■Wretched woman that 1 am I ” she cried, 
as ill an agony of grief she fell on her daugh- 
ter’s neck, “what will become of us? Are we 
again to bo cast out into the wide world? 
Unhappy ebild, would that thou hadst never 
been born ! ” and all day long she lamented ; 
but her tears availed her little. The others 
were not slow in returning to claim their due; 
and there were no tidings of the thief; he had 
tied far away with liis plunder. A process 
against lior was instantly begun in Bologna ; 
and what defence could she make ; how release 
herself from the obligation of the: bond? Wil- 


fully or in negligence she had parted with it 
to one when she should have kept it for all; 
and inevitable ruin awaited her I 

“ Go, Gianotta,” said she to lier daughter, 
“take this veil which your mother has worn 
and wept under so often, and implore the 
eounsellor CaUlcrino to plead for us on the day 
of trial. He is generous, and will listen to the 
unfortunate. But if he will not, go from door 
to door; Monaldi cannot refuse us. Make 
haste, my child; but remember the chapel as 
you pass by it. Nothing prospens without a 
prayer.” 

Alas! she went, but in vain. These were 
retained against them ; tliose demanded more 
than they had to give ; and all bade them de- 
spair. What was to bo done? No advocate, 
and the cause to come on to-morrow! 

Now Gianetta had a lover; and he was a 
student of the law, a young man of groat pro- 
mise, Lorenzo Martelli. Ho had studied long 
and diligently under that learned lawyer Gio- 
vanni Andreas, who, though little of stature, 
was groat In renown, and by his eonteinpo- 
ravics was called the Areh-doetor, the Kabbi 
of Doctors, the Light of the World. IJndor 
him he had studied, sitting on the same bench 
witli Petrarch, and also under his daughter 
Novella, who would often lecture to the scliolars 
when her father was otherwise engaged, placing 
herself behind a small curtain, lest her beauty 
should divert their thoughts — a i)reeaution in 
this instance at least unnecessary, Lorenzo 
having lost his heart to another. 

To him she flie.s in her jiceessity; Imt of 
what assistance can ho be? He has just taken 
his place at tlie bar, but ho has never spoken ; 

I and how stand up alone, unpraetisecl and un- 
prepared as he is, against an array that would, 
alarm tho most experienced? “Were I as- 
mighty .as I am weak,” said he, “my fears for 
you would make me as nothing. But I will be 
there, Gianetta; and may tho Friend of the 
friendless give mo strength in th.at hour ! Even 
now my heart fails me ; hut, come what will, 
while I have a loaf to share, you and your 
mother shall never want. I will beg through 
the world for you.” 

The day arrives, and tlie coiii-t assembles. 
The eliiim is stated, and the evidence given. 
And now the defence la called for, but none is 
made ; not a syllable is uttered. And after a 
pause and a coiwuitation of some minutes, the 
judges iu-e proceeding to give judgment, silence 
having been proclaimed in the court, w'hen Lo- 
renzo rises and thus addresses them: — 

“ Eoverand signors, Young as I am, may I 
venture to speak before you? I. would speak 


in behalf of one who has none else to help her; 
and I will not keep you long. Much has been 
said ; much on the sawed nature of the obliga- 
tion — and we acknowledge it in its full force. 
Let it be fulBlled, and to the last letter. It Is 
what we .solicit, what we require. Jiut to whom 
is the bag of gold to ho delivered? What aay.s 
the bond? Not to one, not to two, but to the 
three. Let the tliree stand forth and claim it. ” 
Prom that day (for who can doubt the issue?) 
none were sought, none employed, but the 
subtle, the eloquent Lorenzo, Wealth followed 
fame; uorneed 1 say how soon he sat at his 
marriage-feast, or who sat beside him. 

8aMU£L .UOOERij. 


THE FORCE OF H.^EIT. 


Dick Strype 

Was a dear friend and lover of the pipe. 

He used to say one pipe of Wishai t’.s best 
Gave life a zest. 

To him 'twas meat, and think, and physio. 

To see the friendly vapour 
Curl romid hia midnight taper, 

Aud the blaok fume 
Clothe all the room 

In clouds as dark as science nietapliysio. 

So still he smoked, and drank, and crack’d his 
joke; 

And, had ho single tarried, 

He might have smoked, and still grown old in 

But Biohard married. 


Hia wife was one who carried 
The cleanly virtues almost to a vice. 

She was so nice : 

And thrice a week, above, below, 

The hou.se was scoured from top to toe. 

And all the llaors were tubbed so blight, 
You dared not walk. upright 
For fear of sliding: 

But that she took a pride in. 

Of all things else Bebeeoa Strype 
Could least endure a pipe. 

She railed upon the filthy herb tobacco. 
Pretested that the noisome vapour 
Had spoil’d the best chintz curtains and the 
paper, , 

And cost her many a jjound in stucco : 

And then she quoted our King James, who 
saith, . : 

“Tobacco is the devil’s breath." 


■When wives will govern, husbands must obey: 
For many a day 

Dick mounied and missed liis favourite tobacco, 
Aud often giuuibled sadly at Rebecca. 

At length the day .approached Iris wife must die. 

Imagine now the doleful cry 

Of female friends, old aunts, aud cousins. 

Who to the funeral came by dozens. 

The undertaker's meu and mutes 
Stood at the gate in sable suits, 

With doleful looks, 

I Just like .so many luelanclioly rooks. 

Now calces aud wine are handed round, 

But Dick is misaing~-nowliore to be found. 

I Above, below, about— 

They seaicli’d the house throughout, 

I Each hole aud secret entry, 

From garret to the pantry, 

I In eveiy corner, cupboard, nook, and sbelf— 

I And some were fearing he had banged himself, 
i Atlast they found him —Reader, guess you where, 
I ’Twill make you stare-r- 
Porohed on Rebecca’s coffin, at hia rest. 
Smoking a pipe of Wisimrt’s best.* 


LEISURE AND LOYB. 

Sooth ’twere a pleasant life to lead, 

With nothing iu the world to do, 

But just to blow a shepherd’s reed 
The silent seasons through ; — 

Aud just to drive a Hock to feed, — 

Sheep, quiet, fond, and few 1 

Pleasant to breathe beside a brook. 

And couut the bubbles— love-worlcla— there; 

To muse within .some minstrel’s book. 

Or watch the hamitcd air;— 

To slumber in some leafy nook, — 

Or — idle anywhere. 

And then, a draught of nature’s wine, 

A meal of sumniei-’s daintiest fruit; 

To take the air with forms divine ; 

Clouds, silvery, coiil, and mute ; 

Descending, if the night be fine, 

In a star-iKiraohute. 

Give me to live with love alone, 

And let the world go dine and dress; 

For love hath lowly haunts— a stone 
Holds something meant to bless. 

If life’s a flower, I choose my own— 

’Tls “Love in Idleness!” 



'From Poitita of Mkfri/. By Clinrles Vastmacott ; 
.with Designs, by kobertCraiokeliauk. Loudon. 
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MATCH-MAKBES, 

‘‘Whore aro yon flrlving tho pig, Paddy!” "To 
Limei'iok, your honour.” " Limerick I This ia the 
Cork road.” " Uuah I siwak low. I'm only protond- 
iug. If it know I WHO wanting it to Cork, it would 
take the Limuriok road .”— at Home. 

About two miles to the cast of the okl-faslir 
ioned iuirgh of Thiwntrappol/ in the west of 
Scotland, the I'oader, from that point where 
the road turns northward, may have observed, 
at the bottom of a fine swooping valley, a large 
ungainly building, of no particular style of 
architecture. If curiosity led him to take a 
nearer survey of it he would di.seover that it 
was oceupied by weavers and their families; 
and from the innumorahlo hatch of children 
puddling in its vicinity, and the hearty howl 
of a dr.iwling halhul, hoard oven above the 
oeascIcs.s clatter of tiie shuttle, he miglit, 
without much stretch of ingenuity, he led to 
oonolude that the inhabitants originally be- 
longed to the sister island. A slight glance, 
nevertheless, would persuade him that the 
building had seen bettor days ; and, mutilated 
as it is by time and the alterations of succes- 
sive proprietors, he might oven stumble upon 
the supposition that it had been at one period 
a family residence erf no mean repute. Such, 
indeed, was its former state; such now is its 
destination! 

Even the name of tho building has under- 
gone an alteration — an alteration, howovor, in 
keeping with its appearance. It is not known 
when the appellation SMeldhall degenerated 
iixia Shutthlmll; but this much is certain, 
that tho place is now recognized l)y the former 
title among a few only of tho oldei' peasantry. 
The ancient family of Shield held it In posses- 
sion for two or three hundred years ; but on 
the death of Sir Eiehard Shield, which hap- 
pened about tho middle of ]a,st eontnry, it 
l)assod into a colhiloral line, l)y whom it was 
afterwards abandoned for a more elegant and 
bettor situated mansion. 

Sir Richard (with whom our prciient story is 
connected) lived and died unmarried ; and it 
was supposed that a disappointment in early 
life was the cause of his celibacy. This sup- 
posltioii, however, was not confirmed by his 
general character and conduct; for he was 
neither morose, eynioal, nor reeluse, hut, on 
the contrary, all his life, cheerful, good-na- 
I tiued, and social. Vfhon yonug he had in- 
i dnlged in tho various manly sports and exer- 
ciseB of the period; bnt as ho advanced in 


years his field passions left liim, and ho became 
an active burgh politician and county meeting 
attender, for which lie was eminently fitted, 
being not only naturally speculative, acute, 
and pnblic-sjiirited, but also something of a 
humourist and bon-mvant. Perhaps the prin- 
cipal reason for liis remaining a bachelor was 
his attachment to his nephew, Charles Mait- 
land, the only child of an only and beloved 
sister, whose memory Sir Eicliard iield in deep 
and affectionate remembrance. Ghar]e.s lo.st 
both his parents at the early age of twelve; 
and, on that event, his tutorage devolved 
upon his uncle, and a maiden aunt by the 
father’s side, Miss Matilda Maitland of Kittle- 
meadows. These two guardians (as was fore- 
seen and predicted by everybody) were not very 
harmonious on the subject of their charge, 
however harmonious they might be in their 
attection towards it: each ahnod at exclusive 
possession and authority; their views regard- 
ing the education and conduct of their pupil 
were constantly elnshing ; bickerings, squab- 
blings, and heart-burnings wore tho invariable 
consequences; and tho result of all was, that 
Charles — approved and reproved, flattered and 
threatened, for tho same action — commanded 
and countermanded in tho same breath — in-, 
structed to pay no lieed to his aunt, and in- 
structed to pay no head to his unclo' — ^voiy 
naturally followed his own inclination, and 
grew up a self-willed and obstinate, youth, 
which, however, was fully relieved by a na- 
turally frank, confiding, and generous dispo- 
sition. It BO happened that Charles was just 
within a month of attaining his majoi'ity, and 
of being freed fi'oni the nominal authority of 
his guardians (for of virtual authority there 
was none), when Miss Matilda Maitland wgs 
gathered to her fathers, leaving him, all and 
whole, her estate of Kittloineadows. .Her death, 
which at an earlier period would have been to 
tho last degree gratifying to Sir Bicliard, tended 
at this time to inoroiwo hi.s perplexity, a.s it 
fully enabled Charles to indulge, whenever he 
pleased, in certain romantic notions, which he 
had not been backward in revealing, of visit- 
ing the celebrated countries where literature 
and the fine .arts had originated or been fostered. 
Travelling in tlioso days was much le.'ss a matter 
of course than now, and was in fact attended 
with many inconveniences and dangers, to which 
the modern tourist is little liable. Sir Iticlmrd's 
aftfcctions were alarmed for his nephew; and 
of nothing was he more sensibly persuaded 
than that Miss Matilda Maitland had died, as 
she had lived— merely to vex him. He under- 
stoodj however, the character of his nephew too 
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TTell to make any dedded opposition to his in- 
tention, bnt rather , endeavom-ed, by a£Fecting 
an indifference in the matter, or, at the most, 
by intimating the propriety of deferring the 
Journey for a short time, to delude Charles into 
the opinion that it was after all a point of no 
great moment, which he might pnt into exe- 
cution whenever lie found: it perfectly eonven- 
ient. By this means Charles was induced to 
remain at home for nearly two years .after the 
death of his aunt, spending his time . chiefly 
with his unelo, and studying the .art of design 
with great enthusiasm, aa well as making him- 
self master of one or two of the modern hui- 
guagea of Europe. 

It was towards the close of a lowering autumn 
day that Sir Richard Shield, sitting listlessly 
at his parlour window, descried an elderly 
personage riding down the avenue of Shield- 
hall upon a shambling pony Dinner wa.? just 
over; and Sir Eicliard, h.aving (as it hap- 
pened) no engagement for the afternoon, was 
beginning to meditate upon that distressing 
point, What shall I do with myaelf? when tlie 
appearance of this visitor roused him from his 
speculation. “Ha! old Provost Pennycroft,” 
he said, with apparent satisfaction. “ What 
brings him this w.ay to-day? Some pawky 
burgh hiisinesa, it is likely. ” And he hurried 
down to the court. 

The character of the visitor generally affects 
his reception less than the 6e;monabIene.ss of 
the visit. Sir Richard welcomed old Mr. Penny- 
croft with great eordiality ; and, ordering hi.s 
pony to be attended to, led him into his snug 
supijing apartment. 

“I was thinking,” he said, “of a stroll as 
far as Cricket Place, and a boat with the laird, 
or, as the afternoon was gonsty like, of a six- 
penny whist with Charles up-stairs; bnt, since 
you are come, ive shall just content ourselves, 
in our own room, with a sober mug and crack. 
.And there,” he added, smashing an immense 
piece : of coiil with the poker, “there will make 
a noble blaze I” 

“ Na ; I cannot stop. Sir Richard, for I 
must ho hamc by gloamin', Inaving just a bit 
invitation to give you”— 

“ Pa — ^pa I .Not a word move. It’s gloaming 
already, man. You must stay till supper, .and 
.lolin will .see you safe homo. Maybe I'll give 
you a Scotch convoy myself. ” 

“ He-ho he! You mind. Sir Richwd, how 
fou you filled me the last time? Yon maybe 
soopod me out o’ the room wi’ a besom for ony- 
thing I ken. How I got hame is a mystery: 
but I recollect that Margaret, silly thing, fell 
a greeting when she opened the door — and 


nac wonder, for I was .a’ glanr and as white's 

“And how is my pretty Rose? It is long 
since I kissed her fair brow. Could you not 
have brought her with you?” 

“A-hem! ’Deed, I tvas thinking of that. 
But she’ll he better accinaint, tliinks I, after 
the supper. For, d’ye ken. Sir Richard, I 
have just come to invite you and your nephew, 
Mr. Charles, to a bit supper in my ain house 
on Friday iiiglit — naething much out o’ the 
common, hut just .a bit .sod.al doing like, 
amang anld friends.” 

“Friday night? Ay — unengaged. I do 
not see hut 1 may come, and Charles too, for 
that matter. But what’s in the wind? A new 
provostship already?” 

“Na, na, Ance in a lifetime's enough. I 
meddle or fash little with the council now, as 
ye ken. But, .as I was saying, you must bring 
Charles with you.” 

“ I’ll call him — but you can sec him before 
you go. .lohn, bring the Bordeaux, 33. Or 
you may prefer brandy? Both, John. Charles 
I takes his own way in most matters. Have you 
got dinner, that’s true?” 

I “Just before coming away.” 

I — “ And I cannot blame him, being Inclined 
i to do so myself. Yet he has nothing of me 
but my stubbornness ; for when I was a young 
hilly like him books I held in abhorrence, and 
my love of letters wa.s confined to love-letters. 
Ha! wb.at think you of that? IJnpremedi- 
tated, I a.ssure you. Nothing but tain could 
keep nw within doors, and then I had a thou- 
sand things to do with my guns, my dogs, my 
flies, .and my fishing-rods. Come away, John.” 

“I h.ave heard .say that love makes folk 
lanely ways. Maybe the young gentleman’s in 
love?” 

“ Pa — pa ! I do not say such a thing is im- 
possible, but I don’t believe it. Drink— you 
will find that good. Why, instead of settling 
on the excellent estate that his old aunt has 
left him, he is talking of disposing of it, and 
visiting foreign parts. Ilo’ll he off next spring, 
without fail. I wish the dog would fall in 
love; it would keep him at home.” 

“A-hem! He has seen my Margaret, I 
think?” 

“Eh? No— yes. He may have seen her, 
but that is all. Believe me, sir, he is as free 
of love i>s yourself. Whew ! Did not some- 
body tell me of a certain widow, wlio lives 
opposite you, provost, whom you ate looking 
after? Ah, you rvioked old sinner 1” 

“ You’re joking. Sir Eichiird, you’re surely 
joking. But, after a’, I acknowledge — that is 
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to say, I’se no deny — that 1 wadna be the 
waur of a helpmeet. It's seven years — at 
least, it’s past the six — since the gadewife 
died, and Widow Waters is maybe as”— 

“ I understand you. Kot a iirord more. 
You have no need of a wife, sir. I tell yoii 
that to your face. Would it not be a crying 
sin to place a woman over your own daughter. 
Miss Miirgaret?” . 

“’Deed, that’s the thing that fashes me. 
And, to he eaudid witli you, Sir Richard, I 
have an ettliu in this hit supper that you’ll 
maybe no guess at. Yonr nephew, Charles, 
has now come of age ; and naething, I was 
considering, could be more beseeming than for 
him just to taka a wife discreetly, and settle 
dorvn in his auld auntie’s yestatc. Now, 
thinking of that, and other points connected 
with his weolfarc, it occurred to me that 
Charles liad never been in onr house — whiik 
was very unsocial like, to say the least — and 
{whkpering) if my daughter and him were 
getting acquaint, there’s nac saying what 
might eome about — at least {raising his voice) 
there’s been mair wonders in our day and 
generation, ” 

“ 0 you pawkio rogue 1 This is too much. 
You wish Margai'ot niaiTied to make room for 
the widow 1 I see it all. What says the 
ballad? 

“ 'Tto SDOd to be morry and wise, 

'Tia light to be foitlifiil ami true; 

'Tie good to be off with tlio old lovo 
Before you are on with the new.’— 

But, upon my word, there have been woi'se 
speculations than that iu our day and genera- 
tion, as you say. Margaret is a favourite of 
my own — and you would doubtless be hand- ' 
some with the tocher?” 

“I would be reasonable, Sir Richard; there’s 
nae doubt o’ that” — 

“Reasonable! You arc a.s rich as a Jew, 

sir.” 

“Weal, weel— we’se no qniuTol about that. 
But, as I w.aa saying— putting the widow out 
of the quchtiou — I think there’s been waur 
speculations thou that.” 

" I said so — not you. Only I would drive 
my point another way.” - . 

“I ken your meaning. Sii- Richard.” j 

"Do you? Let’s hear.” 

“ Ou— ye see- if ymt were setting heart and i 
hand to the matter, yon would push it on, nae ' 
doubt. For instance, supposing them to be 
thegithor at supper, yon would propose to 
drink Margaret’s health, and wish her weel 
married ; and I would say in a jocose manner 
to Charles, ’I’m thinking, Mr. Charles, auld 


auntie’s limmers wadna be the waur of a mis- 
I tress to keep them in order. When she was 
! living, honest woman, she keept them to their 
tasks; but a liachoior’s house gangs aj’e to 
wrack.’ And then ho wad say, ‘ That's a sen- 
sible observe of youra, Mr. Peiinycroft,’ or 
maybe ‘ Provost,’ ho wad call me; ‘ye’re aye 
like yoursell. To say tlio truth, I was just 
thinking something o’ the same, if I could get 
onybody to tak’ me.’ ‘Tak’ yol’ I wad say; 
‘dell the fears o’ that, man! There’s no aiio 
ten miles round but wad jump at you like a 
coek at a grosaet. But I .would advise you, 
Mr, Cliarles, to be on your guard, and look 
about for a gude sonsie quean, like our Mar- 
garet there, wi’ a gude tocher.’ ^Pm obli- 
gated to you for your advice, Mr. Penny eroft,’ 
he would say, or maybe ‘ Provost’ — it's a’ one 
w'hich — ‘and dinna see that I could do better 
than just take Margaret hersoll,’ ‘Hoot! 
hoot !’ I w'onld say, giving him, maybe, a bit 
dunt wi’ my elbow, ‘tliat's no what I was 
mo.aning. But, Sir Richard (turning to you), 
you have not seen my fine eauliflower in tljo 
garden — or you have not seen my fine new 
eocket-hat, hinging, like a ehandoher. m the 
other room! It's nnu’veUons hew I should 
have forgot that. Come awa’, it’s weel wortli 
seeing.’ And . thou I would tak’ you out the 
room in a great hurry like, and wo would leave 
the twa to begin their courtship, ” 

“I u.sod to think you somewhat pawkio, 
Provost” — 

“ Isna that the thing. Sir Richard— lie-iie- 
ho!”~ 

— “ But 1 have been mistaken. Suehcou- 
duot, I declare, would make oven Romeo and 
Juliet abhor eaeh other. 0 heavens ! wliat in- 
delicacy is hero! I’m a bachelor myself ; hut, 
trust mo, a proceeding like tliat you Inive de- 
scribed would set the coarsest minded man or 
Woman off at a tangent. See— -here’s my fa- 
vourite folio. I vvill read you a imsaago for 
your instruction. 

'■ ‘Ah me 1 .by aU that ovuv I did learu, 

Bid over read iu lalo or Matoi-y, 

And wherefore? Master Sliakspearo, wdio knew 
everything, would know that. To come at it, 
we might tran-spose his words; 


Without ohstaclos, there would be no impetii.? 
in the current. But, not to apeak generally, 
Charles is stubborn as a mule, though gentle 
as a Iamb. I might lead him through the 
[ world, hut. I ;could not cMve him an inch. 
He would be sure to. take the different divee- 


“ ‘The ooarso ol smooth love nover did ran true.’ 
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tlon from tliat which I wanted hiin. Ifo, no ; 
there must be no aupper in the ndatter, but 
rather an interdiction against all communica- 
tion between them. I see it ! Leave it to me, 
Provost, and I'll manage it.” 

“To be sure, everybody kens his ain ken; 
but maybe I can see as far through a millstane 
as my neighbours. ” 

“ Tut ! tut ! ■ don’t get out of humour, man. 
I toll you, I am plcusod with your project, but 
would take other means of aecompli.shing .it. 
Whore’.s the man going?” 

“ I must be hame ; I’ve stayed owre lang.” 

"Mr. Penuyeroft!” 

" Na, na; Imaunawa’.” 

"Mr. Pennycroft!” — 

“ Ka. Gtudo day to you. ” 

" Mr. Pennycroft, I have juat one tvord to 
say to you. I respect you a.s a sagacious man 
in business, woll-meauing, and honest. But 
if you go away in that manner, merely becamse 
I have disapproved of your method of match- 
making, Charles Maitland shall never be your 
son-in-law while he breathes, and my acquaint- 
ance with you is closed. ” 

As Sir Richard said this he held out his 
hand; and the provost, who was really too 
good-natured to retain his anger, as well as 
sensible enough of the consequences of doing 
so, after a moment’s he.sitation, accepted of it, 
and sat down, lu a short time the two ohi 
gentlemen got gracious as ever; and before 
they parted the whole marriage-plot was laid, 
according to Sir Richard’s theory, and to the 
entire satisfaction of both. It will be under- 
stood from what follmvs. 

"Margaret, my dear,” .said the provost, 
when he had disencumbered himself of his 
dreadnought and galligaskins, and taken his 
seat In his own easy chair by his own fireside, 
" Margaret, my dear, I have been at Shield- 
hall, as I was telling you, and — yon havena 
killed the turkey, I hope?” 

"The turkey? No. Time enough for that 
surely.” 

" Time enough, as you say. It will be lang 
or Sir Richard darkens my door. Supper, 
quotha' 11! A bonnie story. Nao wonder he 
fired when I proposed .such a thing.” 

" What's amiss, father?” aaul Margaret. 

It was with diliiculty that Iho provost could 
retain his gravity in the part he was about to 
perform ; but he had faithfully promised Sh- 
Richard to go through it, and he endeavoured 
to screw up his visage into portentous solem- 
,hity. 

“ Amiss, said ye? Everything’s amiss,. Sir 


Richard is neither to bind nor to baud. He 
has discovered how liia line young gentleman 
of a nephew has been employing his precious 
time. Instead of studying humanity and the 
polite letters, like a sober young man, as he 
should be, what has my birkie been doing but 
inditing love .sonnets, as ha e,alls them— and 
wha to, think ye? 'VVba to ? To aiio no far afi; 
and sibber to me than I would wish to say.” 

“ Pooh, father !” .said hlargaret, reddening, 
like crimson, “I doubt you have been taking 
toomiieh of Sir Richard's bottle, to .speak such 

“ To be sure, it’s no right to tell you.' only 
it’s better, that you may bo on your guard. 
But, indeed, that’s neither hero nor there now; 
for Sir Richard is going to pack him off to the 
Continent . this very week, whilk will ..soon 
drive the craJiy notion out o’ him. And, Mar- 
garet, my dear, I have just ao reque.9t to mak’, 
Tile young gentleman will be p.asaing through 
the town the morn, on his way to Kittle- 
meadows, the yestate that his auld auntie has 
I left him, to arrange matters liefore setting out 
on ids travels ; and it’s to be feared he will 
make some errand or anither this way. I’ll 
no lie in my.sell, liaving to go to the council; 
but I liave promised to .Sir Ricliard that you 
shouldna show him ony countenance, and on 
no account invite liim into the house. Do you 
hoar me, Margaret?” 

“ Now, fatlier, tliis is foolish. You know I 
scarcely ever spoke to the gentleman; and 
what make.? you talk in this manner?” 

“Ay, ay ; I see liow it is. You’re just like 
your neiglibours, Margaret. I’m .sure I wish 
neitlier to meddle nor mak’ in the matter; 
only, as I promised to Sir Ricliard, that if the 
young gentleman gaed wrung, it shouldna lie 
your fault” — 

“ And neither it sliall. You might know 
tlittt, fatlier. What have I to do witli liim?” 

“ That’s a braw lassie, and spoken like yoiir- 
sell. Naetliing to do with him, indeed I Only, 
as I was saying, ye needna he owre harsh: to: 
the poor gentleman either ; for a braver and 
better-hearted callant is no to be found in the 
west, as yon ken yoursell, notwithstanding of. 
Ms: present foolishness, whilk will soon leave 
him, it is to he hoped. So, if lie does happen 
to call, you can just say to him discreetly, ‘ I 
am son-y, sir, that my father is not in at tliis 
moment, being at present taken up by the 
council on some weighty matter, in the wliich 
Ms judgnient is found .to bA jndispena.able; 
but I hope, sir, that yon : vvill take a tassie of 
wine by way of stirrup-cup'— or BO.metliin,g o’ 

I that nature, a’ in common civility, without re- 



qneflsting him to alight. And Fil to bed, I 
dai"® say, for I feel disjeaket ways wi’ the ride, 
and somewhat sleepy, whllk may be owing to 
Sir Eicliard’a potation, as you observed just 


While this Beene was enacting in the burgh 
of I'hrawntrappel, Sir Richard was no less 
actively employed at Shieldhail. However 
Bucoessful he had been in inducing Charles to 
protract his intended tour, he felt that he 
could not calculate on detaining him much 
longer; and the only alternative, to w'hich he 
had been for some time back directing his 
attention, for effectually putting a stop to 
the proposed journey, lay, as he thought, in 
getting Charles respectably married and settled 
in life. This alternative would not, of itself, 
have been desirable to Sir Richard ; bnt his 
fears of being parted from his nephew for any 
indefinite period, now that he was in the after- 
noon of life, were e-vtreme, and he was ready 
to make any sacrifice to prevent such an occur- 
rence. The provost’s daughter might not be, 
in point of rank, an equal match ; but she was, 
as he said himself, a favourite of his own, 
worthy in every otlier respect of Charles’ 
hand, and her toehor was a matter of no in- 
considerable moment to one who had the pros- 
pect of a title to support. With this mind Sir 
Richard readily seised on old Miv Pennycroft’s 
proposal; and being one of those who enter 
with prodigious activity into whatever they 
undertake, and, while the fit lasts, prosecute it 
with nnabating vigour, he allowed no time to 
pass, after parting with the provost, in putting 
his plot into execution. The line of conduct, 
however, upon which he had determined to 
act was so bold, involving in its result not 
only his character as a man of shrewdness, but 
the fortunes and affections of his nephew, that 
it was not without iiesitation that ho entered 
the library, where he found his unsuspecting 
relative busied among his books.” 

“Charles,” said he, “old Provost Penny- 
croft has been here. You may have seen him 
from the window on his shelty?” 

“ He is renewing his youth, uncle.” 

“ His wig only— -ha, ha ! You’ve seen him. 
Old fools— you know the proverb, Charles. 
But, itt truth, it is no laughing matter that 
brought him.” 

“Has he been outvoted in the council, or 
has Diana Pair-trader gone to the bottom?” 

“Something worse, and something more 
interesting to you.” 

. '-Me! Wiuit have 1 to do with the old 
fellow?” ; 


“ Nothing, perhaps; but you may — with his 
daughter.” 

“ Pooh ! That's your own lady-love, uncle ; 
and I see you have been pledging her healtli.” 

“Come, come, Charles; this will not do. 
Has there nothing pa8,sed between you ami 
Miss Margaret?” 

“Is this a joke?” 

“I am serious, Charles — ^aenoii.s as death.” 

“Nothing passed? T never spoke to the 
^rl above once or twice in my life,” 

“Then I am sorry for her.” 

“As how?” 

"Don’t ask me to explain. All I have to- 
say is, that I am most happy that you are not 
involved.” 

“■ I do not understand you.” 

“ So much the better, and let us drop the 
subject. A-hem I There is a matter, Charles, 
of more moment, upon which I wish to speak 
to you at present, aiid which has been, per- 
haps, too long neglected, I mean your in- 
tended journey to tlie Continent. I need not 
remind you, Charles, how' often I have insisted 
upon the ahsoluto necessity that you should 
see something of tlie world, now that you are 
major” — 

“Sir Richard 1” 

“Eh? And particulaidy that you should 
visit foreign parts; for, let me tell you, sir, 
nothing tends more to improve a young man 
—to wear off Ills rust, or rather his rusticity, 
and to lit him for general society — than a 
practical acquaintance with the various man- 
ners and customs of” — 

“Not to interrupt you j uncle. There Is 
some mistake here. I have all along expressed 
a wish to travel, but I do not recollect of yoit 
having ever given an opinion on tha subject 
before. On the contrary” — 

“The boy's in a creel! Was it not my owii 
suggestion? Or think you it was ever other- 
wise likely to go farther? Have I not again 
and again told you how much I regretted that 
I myself did not, in my youth, take advantage 
of those opportunities which you now possess? 
And I must say, Charles, since you will force 
me to it, that I have been astonished and dis- 
pleased at your procrastination. I do not see 
why the approach of winter should be a bug- 
bear to a young man in good health and 
spirits. It argues an effeminacy, methinks, 
unworthy of one of my blood.” 

" Sir Richard Shield, who am I?” 

“ Y^ho are you? None of your theatrical 
airs, sir? Am I not your natural guardian 
and adviser?” 

“ Sir, I will not be insulted. I am not — I 
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never shall be your dependent. I despise what 
you say, sir.” 

“ Sir, you’re a fool, and an ungrateful, re- 
bellious dog, sir. And I knoiv it, air. And 
Margaret Pennyeroft is a fool also for earing a 
farthing about you, sir. She may break her 
heart if she please, sir ; she deserves to do .so 
for setting her affection on such as you, sir. 
You wish to thwart me, sir, by staying at 
home; but I will cut you oil; sir, as my heir, 
sir, this very night, sir.” 

"Sir, you are in a passion. I know not 
ivhat you allude to, sir. But I underetaud 
your threat. I be.soecli you to execute it. 
Think not to frighten me into your measure, 
sir, by such a despicable consideration. ” 

“ Sir, it is yon, sir, who are in a passion, 
air. I am cool as a cucumber, sir. And 
let me tell you, once for all, sir, that unless 
you pack off to the Continent immediately, 
sir, and promise never to see Margaret Penny- 
ci’oft, or in the .slightest measure to counte- 
nance her foolish attachment to you, sir, you 
ai-e no longer my heir, sir, nor my nephew, sir 
—-and I have nothing farther to say, sir.” 

“The man doeanot breathe, he never breathed 
— ^u’ho could force me to move one step, sir, 
bOyond my inclination. What you have told 
of Miss Pennyeroft, sir — which I now see you 
would have hid hut for your passion, sir— is 
new to me, sir” — 

“ I am in no passion, sir. But I will not 
bo browbeat, sir, in my own house, sir, by 
you, sir” — 

“ Hear mo out, sm. Another day shall not 
pass over my head under this roof. I have but 
few arrangements to make; and before the sun 
rises, sir, you shall he quit of mo for ever.” 

“ Then go, sir — and unless you do, sir, as 1 
have stated, sir, may I never see your face 
again. I would have you to understand, sir, 
that I will not bo thwarted — I will not — I will 

So saying, Sir Eich.wd, with well diasemhled 
rage. Hung himself out of the room, ban.ging 
the door behind him with a violence which 
might (to borrow a happy phrase) have raised 
the ghost of Cord Chesterfield, had such existed, 
and, rushing to his own apartment, sunk down 
upon a chair in a fit of immodeiwte laughter. 
“ If that does not send him directly to Mar- 
garet Pennyeroft,” he said, “ I know not what 
will.” 

Meantime , poor Charles paced his room in 
rage and wonder. Young, ardent, and sensi- 
tive, as well as proud and self-willed, he felt 
keenly the slightest encroachment upon his 
own dignity, or upon his own liberty of thought 


and action; and the manner in which he had 
jnst been treated was so extraordinarily gross, 
that his astonishment at his uncle’s conduct 
was equal to his indignation. “There is — 
there must be," he said, “something in all 
this. I dream? My ears deceive mo? Sir 
Eiehard Shield is mad? My inotlier's brother 
raving? Pshaw'! Mo such thing. I have 
only been a fool — a dotard — from the he.giu- 
ning. That is all. And he would keep me 
so! Something has alarmed him— -some fear 
that I would marry old Pcnnycroft’s daughter 
— that is evident, clear, plain — and lie would 
pack me off, forsooth, to the Continent at a 
day’s notice! Bj' heavens, it makes me dizzy. 
Am I his scullion that he should order me thus 
— or his grayhound? But he shall find him- 
self in errorl Ho has taken a clumsy way 
(rather) of accomplishing his purpose — if he 
knew it! The Continent! I shall go travel 
tlio Arabian desert first — I shall explore the 
Mountains of the Moon, I shall sooner 
I wear off my ‘rust’ (that is it) among the Hot- 
tentots, and study the fine arts in an orange 
outang academy. I could at this moment 
marry a hedge-side trull, wereit but to 'thwart’ 
himl. That is his word. He shall feel its 
meaning by-and-by. And poor Margaret — .it 
is strange what she sees in me. She was always 
a sweet girl — that must be admitted. But I 
shall not think of her — it cannot be— -it can- 

The night had been bleak and stormy; but 
the sun was shining with peculiar lichnes.s and 
brilliancy, high in the heavens, ns Ohai-les 
Maitland, mounted on horseback, bade adieu 
to the mansion of his uncle, as ho thought, for 
ever. He had employed himself to a late hour 
in arranging and packing up his papers, books, 
and other articles, and when he lay down to 
sleep, a variety of conflicting thoughts and 
passions kept him awake till daybreak, and he 
only fell into a .shun her at the time he intended 
to get up. It was therefore with chagrin that, 
he observed, w'hen he rose, the morning fur 
advanced; for ho was anxious that he should 
not in any manner evince a want of promptnes.s 
in. resenting the insult which ' he considered 
himself to have received. At the same time, 
wlnle he inwardly determined to bo the last to 
indicate a wish of reconciliation, it did occur 
to him that his uncle might, in all probability, 

I with the cool thoughts of the morning, endoa- 
1 vour to soothe, and detain him; and it was not 
! without surprise that he was; told by one of 
the domestics that Sir Kiohard had been mount- 
ed and away long before him. “It has been 
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no hasty abnlKtion, then,” he thought. “He 
has allowed the aun to go down and rise upon 
his wrath, I needed but this conviction to 
make me renounce him for ever.” 

Charles had spent little of his time at Kittle- 
meatlowa since the death of his aunt; for after 
that event it had been undergoing a thorough 
repair, and his uncle’s library and company 
were stronger inducements to reside at Shield- 
hall than Kittlcmeadows afforded. To the 
latter place, however, he was now bound, with- 
out any definite determination as to his future 
proceeding; and as the road to it lay through 
the burgh of Thrawntrappel, he could not 
appi’oacii that celebrated place without tliink- 
ing of her who, ho ^ya8 led to believe, had 
tlirown away her affections upon him. Koth- 
ing engenders love sooner than the conviction 
that we are beloved: and our readers will not, 
therefore, bo suiprisod to loam, that the un- 
justifiable falsehoods of Sir Richard Shield and 
Mr. Pennyoroftwere speedily becomingab.soluto 
truths, both as regarded the provo.st’s daughter 
and the knight’s nephew. Marg;unt Penny- 
croft had spent an anxious and slocploBS night, 
thinking of what her father had said, and of 
all the rare ciualities of the young laird of 
Kittlemeadows and heir of Shieldhall. Charles' 
thoughts had been lc.ss bent on one subjoct, but 
he failed not to see the beautiful Margaret in 
his dreams, and his passion was increased by I 
the pride of indulging it in the teeth, as he 
thought, of his uncle’s desire. “I begin to 
wonder at myself,” he said, “how I should 
have remained so long indifferent to such an 
interesting girl. The lost time I saw her— 
when was it? — ay — she surely was fluttered 
somewhat, though I took no notice of it at the 
time, thinking, in my own ignorance, it arose 
from seeing at the moment a drunken slater 
fall from the roof of a house, as if that were a 
suifleient reason to discompose her! Well, I 
have been a blind ass— an imperturbaiilc dolt 
— that is clear. Who knows but by this time , 
she may bo far gone in a consuinptiouf Dear 
girl! I cannot do le.ss than call on her. It 
would be savage to pass the house. She can- 
not possibly suspect my motive. I can pretend 
some trilling business with her father. I shall 
call on her, were it only that Sir Richard may 
know how little I re.spect his commands.” 

The provost’s house — a substantial old man- 
: sion— stood at one extremity of the town. 
Charles approached it with considerable un- 
easiness; but, summoning fortitude, he reined 
in his horse, and rattling the risp, which . in 
these days served for knocker and bell, waited 
the event. The door was opened by the pro- 1 


vost’s man, Peter, as he was called, a chubby- 
faced leering little rogue. “ is your master 
within, sirrah?” Charle.s felt pleased on being 
answered in the negative; but it was not with- 
out hesitation that ho requested to see “Mi.ss 
Margaret.” Margaret had barely contemplated 
the possibility of her father being right in hia 
surmise regarding a vwit from Charles; and 
was greatly agitated when Peter announced 
that the young laird of Kittleineadow.s was at 
the door wanting her. Her father’s story was 
jio longer matter of doubt and .speculation. 
Tfiie fact was now incontrovertible. Trembling 
all over, she hurriedly threw a veil over her 
head, and proceeded to the door. 

“Mr. Pennyeroft is not within, madam?” 
said Charles, taking off his hat, and bowing. 

“He i.s gone to tlie council, sir. — I am 
sorry”— 

There was a pause; and while Charles re- 
marked an unusual trepidation in Margaret, 
Margaret did not fail to remark an unusual 
trepidation in Charles. “My uncle told the 
truth,” thought the one. “My father told 
I the truth,” thought the other. “ Poor doar 
girl!” inwardly ejaculated the one. “Poor 
dear gentleman!” mwaiclly (yaiulated tho 
other. 

“I am on my way to Kittlemeadows,” said 
Charles, “and have taken the liberty of oall- 
ing.” 

“You may feel fatigued, sir,” said Margaret, 
getting more and more confused, and in her 
confusion remembering vaguely her father’s 
instructions: — “I shall, if you please, bring 
you a glass of wine.” And without waiting 
Charles’ answer she di.sappearod, and re- 
turned with a glas,s and a silver tassie of rich 
Burgundy. 

Meanwhile (it can he hid no longer) Sir 
Richard Shield and Provost Peiuiyoroft were 
perched at the garret window of Widow Waters’ 
tenement, which commanded a full view of all 
that was going on. This had been concerted 
on the previous night; and (so oonfidont was 
Sir Ricluu'd of tho success of his plot) they 
had watched there that morning with pationco 
for two hours the appearance of Charie.s. When 
he did appear, so intently were the old gentle- 
men in markuig every movement, that there 
was some danger of this meeting of Charles 
and Margaret being signalised, like the former 
one, by a “melancholy accident,” similar to 
tliat which befell tho poor sinter alluded to 
above. 

“ Provost, provost,” said Sir Richard, “take 
care of yourself; you’ll be over headlong, Do 
you expect to hem as well as see?!' 
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Look, look, Sir Richard,” said the pro- 
vost: “she brings him the tassie of wine, as I 
instructed her, Isiia that a -dutiful bairn?” I 

“ With what a graceful modesty she pours it 
out! But back, back, for the love of heaven. 
That fat rogue of yours, who holds the bridle, 
has descried us. If he breathes a word we are 
ruined." 

“ Never fear. I’ll horsewhip Peter if he 
opens Ilia mouth. But, .see! Charles i.s dis- 
mounting, I protest, and gauu into the house 
-clean against orders 1 That beats a' 1 ” 

“ Well — isn’t it a stubborn dog! The blood 
of the Shields, I vow, is in his veins. This is 
all to thwart old uncle, as he thinks. But vie 
must be down and intorruiit them. Matters 
mu.st not flow’ on so smooth at first.” 

“The deil’a in Sir Richard!” said AVidow 
Waters, coming from another window, whore 
she had been en,ioying a scene interesting to 
her as a gossip, but particularly so aa the affi- 
anced wife of the provost. “Leave the puir 
things to their chit-chat a-wee. I would sooner 
advise you to enter the lion’s den than gang 
bullying towards young mad-eap at thte pre- 
sent. I ken frao my aiu dear Thomas Waters, 
that’s dead and gone. ” 

“What,” said Sir Richard, “do you think 
Charles durst kick the provost in his own 
house?” 

“ And you too, maybe, ” answered the widow. 

“ Nane o’ ye’s that young. And it would be 
a fine sight for the folk o’ Thrawntrappel to 
see Provost Pennyeroft and Sir Richai’d Sliield 
of Shieldhiill tumbling out at the fore-door 
there on the point o’ the young laird’s shoe! 
Come, come, since he’s entered the house, and 
out o’ sight, here’s a drap cordial for yon baith. 

I declare, provost, it may be your dead o’ cauhl 
raxing your neck at an open window sae lang. 
You look as blae’s a bullister.” 

‘ ‘ Let us take a gla.s3, then, ” said Sir Richard, 
“and give them time enough, after all, to 
make a declaration. ” 

What length of time Sir Richard considered 
neoessaiy to make a declaration cannot be cor- 
rectly ascertained; but it was with great diffi- 
culty AVidow AYaters could persuade him (“ken- 
ning frae her aiu dear Thomas AVaters, now, 
alack ! in the mools " ) to remain where he 
was a full half hour. “ Young folks are 
unco shy at first,” she said. “Yon should 
ken that. Sir Richard: you were ance young 
yoursell.” 

“ And am not so old yet. Lucky, as you may 
imagine,” said Sir Richard; for many men of 
sense even, as well as women, dislike allusions 
to their age. 


“ Hootl ” answered the widow, “ w.asna that 
just what I was going to say?” — (a notorious 
lie) — “ Na,. I was just remarking to myaell, 
that baith you and the provost were looking 
particularly hale and hearty the day " — (an- 
other)—-*' naebody would tak’ ye to be beyond 
the forty” — (another) — “ for my part I tiiink 
thirty’s liker it” — (another) — " 'deed, to speak 
the truth, I’ve seen mony a anc at twenty look 
aulder like” — (another) — “and, to give you 
my candid opinion, I canna hear your owre 
young men”— -(another) — “they’re perfectly 
disgusting,” &c. &c. 

“ Staff) stuff!” cried Sir Richard, laughing. 
“Porty, thirty, twenty! Sixty, seventy, eighty 
would be nearer the mark. But old as I may 
be, I should not care to be half an hour older; 
for I am all impationeo to know the result of 
our present adventure.” 

Slowly as the rainntes seemed to move in 
the estimation of Sir Richard, how fleetly did 
they glide in the estimation of (what wo may 
now call) the two young lovers! Charles was 
imturally bold, generous, and confiding; and 
when he found himself in the proaenoe of a 
beautiful and interesting girl, rendered still 
more so by her agitation, and its apparent 
cause — when he considered the harsh treat- 
ment he had received from his uncle, and that 
site., who stood before him, was now the only 
individual in the world who cared for him, 
or for whom ho cured — he could not long 
refrain from avowing his passion, arid laying 
before her, with candour and fervour, his situa- 
tion and feelings. He told her — hut we shall 
not (wo need not) attempt to desoribo the olo- 
qucuce of that hour in which two young and 
affectionate hearts confess, for the first time, a 
mutual attachment, and, in "thoughts that 
breathe and words that burn,” pour out the 
fulness of souls entranced and elevated by the 
feeling and conviction of loving and of being 
beloved. It was while Charles was kissing 
with rapture the fair hand of Margaret,, 

that the parlour-door suddenly burst open, 

and, aceompauied by the provost, in stalked 
Sir Richard Shield, apparently fuming with 
rage! Margaret gave a faint shriek, and hid 
her head in her lap. Charles started to his 
feet: the blood rushed to his face, but in a 
moment left it pale as ashes. 

“ So, sirrah,” said Sir Richard, striking the 
floor violently with his staff) — ^“Is this the 
manner you obey my orders? Have you so 
soon forgot my commands, that you d.aro enter 
this house in my very teeth, and you, Mias” — 

Charles gasped — reeled— and waved his 
hands; but his tongue refused utterance. 
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“You, Miaa,’’ continued the knight, “what 
sort of conduct ifi this, I ask?” 

"(io — go — go away,” said Charles at length, 
in a sufibcatiiig voice. “ Speak not to this 
dear girl. She is mine by heaven and carthl ” 
“ Yours, sirrah? Dare you say that to my 
face?” 

“ Go-go away, Sir Itiehard Shield; I be- 
seech, I implore you, gol Tempt me no fur- 
ther. A desperate madness is in my brain. 
Yet I would not, for worlds, lay bauds on you; 
for— were there nothing else — ^yon are the 
brother of my sainted mother.” 

Sir Richard’s muscles relaxed. He appeared 
not to have been prepared for this. He hesi- 
tated for a moment — then, flinging his staff 
from him, held out his hand; but, in his turn, 
it was some time before he could .spealt. 

"And so — and so, Charles — and so I am!” 
he eried. “ Elizabeth Shield was your mother ! 
That is the truth. I can no longer oppose you 
— nor even attempt to oppose you. Pardon 
me, it was with good Intention I did so.” 

Charles looked doubtfully at his uncle; but 
saw that he was considerably affected. 

“Here, Margaret, my love,” continued the 
good knight, "give him your hand. Take it, 
Charles — she refuses not. Bless you both ! ” 

" Thanks, dearest Margaret!” said Charles, 
seizing her hand, and putting it to his lip.s 
with fervour. "Ten thousand thanks! — And 
you. Sir Richard, are still my old uncle?” 

" Still, dear Charles, still — while Margaret 
Ponnycroft is your wife,” said Sir Richard. 

" And Widow Waters mine,” whispered the 
provost. 

Alexasder Wuitelaw. 


SONNET. 

MHiure lies the land to which yon ship must go? 
Festively she puts forih in trim array; 

And vigorous as a lark at break of day: 

Is she for tropic suns, or polar snow? 

What boots the inquiry ?-^Neither friend nor foe 
She cares for; let her travel where she may. 

She finds familiar names, a beaten way 
Ever before her, and a wind to blow. 

Yet still 1 a,sk, what haven is her mait? 

And almost as it was when ships were rare, 
(From time to time, like pilgrims, here and there 
Crossing the waters) doubt, and something dark, 
Qf the old sea some reverential fear, ' 

Is with me at thy farewell, joyous bark! - . 

WOBDaWOllTH.- 


AN APOLOGUE. 

Twos eight o’clock, and near the fli’e 
My ruddy little boy was seated. 

And with the titles of a sire 
My ears expected to be greeted. 

But vain the thought 1 by sleep oppressed, 
No father there the child descried ; 

His head reclined upon his breast, 

Or nodding rolled from side to side. 

“Let this young rogue be sent to bed,” 

More I had scarce hud time to say, 

When the poor urcliin raised his head, 

To beg that he might longer stay. 
Refused; away his steps he bent 
With tearful eye and aohiiig heart. 

But claimed his playthings ere he went, 
And took up stairs his horse and 03.11:. 

Still for delay, though oft denied, 

Ho pleaded,— wildly craved the boon; — 
Though past his usual hour, ho cried 
At being sent to bed so soon 1 
If stern to Mm, bis grief I shared, 
(Unmoved who sees his offspring weep?) 
Of soothing him I half despaired; 

Wlien all his cares were lost in sleep. 

“Alas, poor infant!” I exclaimed, 

Thy father blushes now to scan. 

In all that he so lately blamed, 

The follies and the fears of man. 

The vain regret — the anguish brief, 

■\Yluch thou hast known, sent up to bod, 
Portrayed of man the idle grief, 

When doom’d to slumber with the dead. 

And more I thought, when up the stairs 
With longing, lingering looks he crept. 
To mark of man the childish cares, 

His playthings carefully he kept. 

Thus mortals on life’s later .stage, 

Wlien nature claims their perfect breath. 
Still grasp at wealth, in pain and ago, 

And cling to golden toys in death. 

’Tis morn, and see my smiling boy 
Awakes to hail returning light; 

To foiu'less laughter, boundless joy ; 

Forgot the teats of yesternight ! 

Thus shall not man forgot his woe; 

Survive of age and death the gloom ; 
Smile: at the cures be knew below, 

And,: renovated, burst, the tomb? 
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THE MYSTERIOUS WEDDING; ‘ 

A. DANISH STOKY. 

Oil the nortli-iveat of the Isle of Zealand 
stretehes a small peninsular district, fertile 
and studded -with hamlets, and coimeeted with 
the mainland by a narrow strip of sandy 
waste. Beyond the only town which this little 
penimsula possesses the land runs into the 
■re3tle.s3 waves of the Cattegat, and presents an 
awfully wild and sterile appearance. The 
living sandS: have here obliterated every trace 
of vegetation ; and the storms which blow from 
air points of the wild ocean are constantly 
operating a change on the fluctuating surface 
of the desert, whose hills of sand rise and dis- 
appear with constant alternation, restless as 
tho waves which roar around them. In travel- 
ling through this country I spent upwards of 
an hour in this district, and never shall I for- 
get the impression which tho scene made upon 

While riding alone through the desolate 
region, a thunder-storm rose over the ocean 
towards the norfcii, — the waves roared, — the 
clouds were driven along before the wind, — 
tho sky grew every instant more gloomy, 
“menacing earth and sea,” — the sand began 
to move in increasing masses under my home’s 
feet, — a whirlwind arose and filled tho atmo- 
spliere with dust, — thetracesof thepath became 
invisible, — my horse floundered deeper and 
deeper in the sand, — while sky, earth, and 
ocean seemed mingled and blended together, 
every object being involved in a cloud of dnst 
and vapour. I could not discern the slightest 
trace of life or vegetation, — the stoi-m howled 
above me, — the waves of tho sea lashed mourn- 
fully against tho shore, — the thunder rolled in 
the distance, — and scarcely conid the lurid 
lightning-flash pierce the heavy cloud of sand 
which wliirled around mo ; my danger was 
evident and extreme, when a sudden shower 
of rain laid the sand, and enabled me to push 
my way to the little town. The storm I had 
just encountered was a horrid mingling of all 
elements. An earthquake has been de.scribed 
as the sigh which troubled Nature heaves from 
the depth of her boisom: perhaps not more 
fancifully this chaotic tempest might have 
typified the confusion of a wildly distracted 
mind, to which pleasure and oven hope itself 


I From Foreign Tales and Traditions, by Geriigo 
Godfrey Ciiriniiighaiu. TWb story forms the subject 
of two Gornmn novels iiiul a Danish poem. 


have been long strangers, — the cheerless desert 
of the past revealing only remorse and grief, 
— the voice of conseience threatening like tho 
thunder, while awful anticipations shed tlieir 
lurid light over the dark spirit, — till at last 
the long dried-up sonrees of teors open a way 
to their pow'erful floods, and bury the anguish 
of the distracted soul beneath their waves. 

In this desolate country lay, in former times, 
a village called Eocrwig, about a mile distant 
from the shore. The moving sands have buried 
the village, and the inhabitants — mostly shep- 
herds and fisliermen — have removed their cot- 
tages close to the shore. A single solitary 
building, the village ehuroh, which is situated 
upon a hill, yet rears its head above the cheer- 
less shifting desert. This church was the scene 
of the following mysterious transaction. 

In an early part of the last century the 
venerable curd of Roerwig was one night seated 
in. his study, absorbed in pious meditations. 
It was near midnight. The house lay at the 
extremity of the village, and the simple man- 
ners of tho inhabitants were so little tinged 
with distrust that boltsand looks were unknown 
amongst them, and every door remained open 
and unguarded. 

The night-lamp burned gloomily, — the sul- 
len silence of that dark hour was only inter- 
rupted by tho rushing noise of the sea, on 
whose waves tho pale moon was reflected, when 
the eui'6 lieard tiie door below open, and, 
pre.sently after, tlie sound of men’s steps upon 
the stair. He was just anticipating a call to 
administer the last holy offices of religion to 
some one of his parishioners on the point of 
death, when two foroigmers, wrapped up in 
white elonks, stepped hastily into tho room. 
One of them approached him with politeness: 
“Sir,” said he, “you will have the goodness 
to follow us instantly. You must perform a 
marriage eoremouy; the bride and bridegroom 
are alreadj' waiting your arrival at the elmrclb 
This sum,” continued the stranger — exhil)iting 
to the old man a purse full of gold — "will 
sufficiently recompense you for the trouble and 
alarm our sudden demand has given yon.” 

The ourg stared in mute terror upon the : 
strangers, who seemed to have something fear- 
ful — almost ghastly in their looks; the demand 
was repeated in an earnest and authoritative 
tone. When the old man had recovered from 
his first surprise, he began mildly to represent 
that his duty did not allow hhn to perform so 
solemn an action witliout some knowledge of 
the parties, and the intorvontion of those for- 
malities required by law. The other stranger ■ 


herenpoE stepped forward in a menacing atti- 
tude; "Sir,” said he, “ you have yoiir choice; 
lollow us, and take the sum we now offer yon, 
—or remain, and tliia bullet goes through your 
head. ” He levelled hia iiiatol at the forehead 
of the venerable man, and waited his answer; 
whereupon the latter rose, dressed himself, and 
informed hia visitants — who had hitherto 
spoken Dimi.sh, but with a foreign accent — that 
he was ready to accompany tliem. 

Tire mysterious strangers now proceeded 
silently through tlie village, followed by the 
clergyman. It was a dark autumn night, the 
moon having already set; but when they 
emerged from the village, tljc old man perceived 
with terror and astonishment that the distant 
church was all illuminated. Meanwhile his 
companions, wrapped up in their white cloalcs, 
stepped hastily on before him through the 
barren siindy plain. On reaching the church 
they bound up his eyes; a side-door opened 
with a creaking noise, and he felt himself 
violently puslied into a crowd of people; all 
around him ho heard a nun-muring of voices, 
and near to him a convei-sation carried on in a 
language quite unknown to him, but which he 
thought was Hus.sian. As he stood helpless, 
blindfolded, pressed upon from every side, and 
in the utmost confusion, he felt himself seized 
upon by a man's hand and violently drawn 
through the crowd. At last it seemed to him 
as if the people fell back, the bandage was , 
loosed, and he found himself stending with 
one of the two strangers before the altar. A ■ 
row of largo lighted tapoi-s, in magnificent | 
silver candlesticks, adprned the altar, and the 
church itself was splendidly illuminated by a 
profusion of candles. If before, while standing 
blindfolded, the mumur of the surrounding 
crowd had filled his soul with consternation, 
not leas amazed was he now at the unbroken 
silence which reigned throughout the church; 
the side pas, sagos and all the seats were crowded 
to excess, but the middle passage was quite 
clear, and he perceived in it a newly opened 
grave, and the stone which had covered it 
loaning against a bench ; ai-omid liiin he only 
saw nmle figures, but on one of the distant 
hoiiches he thought he indistinctly perceived 
a female form. The silence lasted for some 
miruite.s, during which not a motion could he 
detected in that vast multitude. Thu.s, when 
a spirit is bent on deeds of darkness, a silent 
gloomy brooding of soul often precedes the 
horrid action. 

At last a man, whose magnificent dress dis- 
tinguished him from all the rest and bespoke 
Ids elevated rank, rose and walked hastily up 


the empty passage; as he passed along, his .steps 
resounded through the building, and every eye 
was turned upon him; he appeared to be of 
middle stature, with broad shoulders and strong 
limbs; his gait was commanding, his complex- 
ion of a yeUowi.sh brown, and liis hair raven 
black, his features ivero severe and hia Ups 
compressed as if in wratli; a bold aquiline nose 
heightened the haughty appearance of his 
countenance; and dark sliaggy brows lowered 
over his fiery eyes. He wore a green coat, with 
large golden braids, and a glittering star. The 
bride, who now kneeled beside liim, was mag- 
nificently dressed, A sky-blue roke, riclily 
trimmed with silver, enveloped her slender 
limbs, and floated in large folds over her grace- 
ful form; a diadem sparkling with diamonds 
adorned her fair hair; the utmost loveliness 
and beauty might be traced in her features, 
although despair now expressed itself in them; 
her cheeks were pale as those of a corpse, —her 
features unanimated — her lips were blanched — 
hercyes dimmed — and her powerless arms hung 
motionless beside her almost lifeless form. As 
she knelt before the altar, the picture of death 
itself, terror seemed to have wrapped her con- 
sciousness as ivoll as her vital powers in a 
fortunate slumber. 

The enrfi now discovered near him an old 
ugly hag, in a parti-coloured dross, her head 
covered with a blood-red turban, who stood 
gazing witli an expression of fury and mockery 
on the kneeling bride; and behind the bride- 
groom lie noticed a man of gigantic size and 
a gloomy appearance, whose eyes were fixed im- 
movably upon the ground, 

Horror-struok, the priest stood mute for some 
time, till a tlirilllng look from tlie bridegroom 
reminded him of the ceremony he had come 
tliithcr to perform. But the uncertainty 
whether the couple he was now about to marry 
understood his language aflbrded him a fresh 
source of imea.sincs.s. He ventured, however, 
to ask the bridegroom for his name and th.at 
of his bride: “N'oaudor and Feodora,” was the 
answer given in a rough voice. 

The priest now began to road the ritual in 
faltering accents, frequently mistaking and 
stopping to repeat the words, without, however, 
either the bride or bridegroom appearing to 
observe his confusion, which confirmed him in 
the coujeoturo that his language was almost 
unluiown to either of them. On putting the 
qnesition, “Neander, wilt thou have this wo- 
man for thy wedded wife ?” ho doubted -whether 
he slioiild receive any .answer ; but, to his as- 
tonishment, the bridegroom answered in the 
affirmative with a loud and almost screaming 
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yoiee, which rung throughout the whole church, 
while deep sighs from the whole spectators 
aecompamed thC; awful “yes;” and a silent 
quivering, like the reflection of a flash of dis- 
tant lightning, threw a transitory motion over 
the death-pale features of the bride. The 
priest turned to her, speaking louder to raise 
her from her trance : “ Feodora, wilt thou 
have this man for thy wedded husband?” 
The lifeless form before him at this question 
seemed to awake — a deep convulsive throb 
of terror trembled on her cheeks — her pale 
lips quivered — a passing gleam of fire shone 
in her eyes^ — her breast heaved — a violent 
gush of tears flooded the brilliance of her 
eyes, and the “yes” was heard pronounced 
like the scream of anguish uttered by a dying . 
person, and seemed to find a deep echo in the 
sounds of grief ivhioh burst from the suiTound- 
ing multitude. The bride sank into the aiTOS 
of the horrid old hog; somo minutes passed in 
awful Bilence; the pale corpse-like female then 
kneeled again, as if in a deep trance, and the 
eei-emony was finished. The bridegroom now 
rose and led the trembling bride to her former 
place, followed by the tall man and the old 
woman; the two strangers then appeared again, 
and having bound the priest’s eyes, drew him 
with violence through the crowd, and pushed 
him out at the door, which they then bolted 
within. 

For some minutes ho stood endeavouring to 
reeolloot himself, and uncertain whether the 
horrid scene, witli all its ghastly attendant 
circumstances, might not have been a dream; 
but when ho had torn the bandage from his 
eyes, and saw the illuminated church before 
him, and heard the murmuring of the crowd, 
he was foi-eed to believe its reality. To learn 
tlie issue, ho hid himself in a comer of the 
building, and while listening here he heard 
the murmuring within, grow' louder and louder 
— -tlion it seemed as if a fierce altercation ai'ose, 
in which he Uiouglit he could recognize the 
rough voice of the bridogroom commanding 
silence— a long pause followed-— a shot fell — 
the shriek of a female voice was heard, wliich 
was succeeded by another pause — -then followed 
a sound of labour, wdiich lasted about a quarter 
of an hour — ithe candles were extinguished — 
the murmuring arose again— the door was 
flung Open, and a multitude of persons rushed 
out of tiie church, and ran towards the sea. 

The old priest ndw arose from his hiding- 
place, and hastened back to the village, where 
he awoke his neighbours and friends, and re- 
lated to them his incrediVde and marvellous 
adventure; but everything which had hitherto 


fallen out amongst the.se simple people had 
been so calm and tranquil — so much measured 
by the laws of daily routine, that they were 
seized with avery different terror, they believed 
that some unfortunate accident had deranged 
the intellects of their beloved pastor, and it 
was not without difficulty that he prevailed on 
some of them to follow him to the church, pro- 
vided with piclvs aud spades. 

Meanwhile the morning had dawned, the 
suii arose, and when the priest and his com- 
panions ascended tlie liill towards tiio chm-ch, 
they saw a man-of-war standing off from the 
shore under full sail torvards tlie north. So 
surprising a sight in this remote district made 
his companions already hesitate to reject his 
story as improbable, and still more were they 
inclined to listen to him when they saw that 
the side-door of the church Jiad been violently 
I burst open. They entered full of expectation, 

! and the priest showed them tlie grave which 
he had seen opened in the night-time; it was 
easily perceived that the stone had been lifted 
up and roijlaeed again; they put their imple- 
ments in motion, and soon came to a now rich- 
ly adorned cofliu; the old man descended with 
almost youthful impatience into the grave, and 
others followed iihn, the cover was taken off, 
and the priest found all his awful forebodings 
confirmed. In the coffin lay the murdered 
bride— a bullet had pierced her breast right to 
the iicai't— the magnificent diadem she had 
worn had disappeared; but the distracted ex- 
pression of deep grief had vanished from her 
countenance, and a heavenly calm seemed 
spread over her features as slie lay there like 
an angel. The old man threw himself dmvu 
on his knees near tlie eolliii, and wept and 
prayed aloud for the soul of tlie imirdored, 
while mute astonishment and horror seized his 
companions. 

The clergyman found himsolf obliged to 
make this ovout instantly known, with all its 
elrcum3tance.s, to his superior, tlie Bisliop of 
Zealand; meanwhile, until he got further in- 
structions from Gopenliagou, lie hound all his 
friends to secrecy by an oatii. Shortly after- 
wards a person of Uigli rank suddenly arrived 
from the capital; ho inquired into all tlio cir- 
cumstances, visited the grave, commended the 
silence which had been hitherto observed, and 
stated that the wdiole event must remain for 
over a secret, tlireateniiig at the same time with 
a severe punishment any pei'BOn who should 
dai-e to speak of it. 

After the death of the priest a writing was 
found in the parochial register narrating this 
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event. Some believed that it might have some 
secret counoction with the violent political 
changes vvhioh oeeun-ed in llussia after the 
death of Catherine and Peter I. ; but to resolve 
the deep riddle of this mysterious affair will 
over be a difficult, if nut impossible task. 

Henhy Steffens. 


PVliXIXO IMlAYUlt AT A GIRLS’ 
SCHOOL. 


A. taint and starry radiance, tlirongh the gloom.: 

Asid tlio sweet stillness, downou bright young heads, 
With all tholr clustering lucks, untoucli’d by care, 

And bo\v‘(l— as llowei-a are bow’d with night— in prayer, 

Oaz0 on, 'tia lovely I-ohildliood's lip and cheek, 
Mantling banoath its earnest brow of Uiought 1 
Oazi?, yat what see'Ht thou in those fair and meek, 

And fragile things, as bub for sonehine wrouglit? 
—Thou aoeat what grief must nurture for the sky, 
What death must fashion for etaraity. 

0 joyous creatures 1 tlmt -will ah\k to rest 
Lightly, whon tlioso puro orisons aiu dono, 

As hii’ds with slunibor'a honey-dew oiipross’d, 
iVIidst tlie dim folded lejivea at set of aun ; 

Lift up your hearts I though, yot no sorrow lies 
Dark in the eummer-heavon of those clear eyes. 

Though ftosh within, your In-castath' untriiubled springs 
Of hope make melody whoro’ei* yo tread, 

And O‘or your sleep V>r!ghti shadows, from the wlnga 
Of spirits visiting but ytmth, be spread ; 
fat in those fluto-llko voices, mingling low, 
la woman’s tendornesa— how soon her woo ! 

Her lot is on you !— silent teats to weep, 

And patient suillos to wear through suffering's hour* 
And sumless riches, from affection’s deep. 

To pour on broken: roods— a wasted shower 1 
And to make idols, and to find them clay, 

And to bewail that worsliSp— therefore prayl 
Her lot is on you \ to be found untired, 

Watching the stai’s out by the bed of pain, , 

With a i)!il0 cheek, and yet a brow inspir’d, 

And a trno heart of hope, though hope be vain I 
Meekly to bear with wrong, to cheer decay. 

And, oil I to love through all things-^therefore pray ! 


LOVE AND FAME. 


It had paraad m all Its gnindour, 
Had paid its pearly trihuto to esc 


Throughout each fevered petal iiafl tlio h( 
freshness gone, 

They liatl mingled dew and frugraiico t 

The bud its love iu pierfuiue breathed, til, 
starry gixest 

Grew gioiving as the life-hue of the lips it fondly pressed. 

He dreamed away the horns with her, his gentle bride 
aiui fair, 

No tlioiiglit tilled ills young spirit, but to dwell for over 
uding wakotuUs', tlio hud a fotul watoli 
onvloufl zephyrs niiglit etoal Jiim ns he 




But furtli from out his tent of clouds, in buruislieii 
armour briglit. 

The conquering sun came pj-oudly in tlio glory of hit 
might. 

And, liko some grand onohantor, jusumeii his w»nd ol 


Then, peering through tho shadowy leaves, tho raim 
drop marked on high 

A many-hned triumplial arch span nil the eastern sky— 

Ho saw his glittering eomradus all wing their joyous 
lllglit. 

And stand— a glorious brotheriiood— to form that bow 
of light! 

Aspiring thoughts his spirit thrllloil— " Oh, let mo join 
them, love! 

I’ll sot thy Iwanty’s impress on yon bright ai-ch above, 

And, as a worhl'a admiring gaze is raited to iris fair, 

int the loveliest 


a thought 
wusglow- 


I fool that she, his rose-hud 



But the shadowy, night oaTOo down at last—the glitter- 
ing how was gone. 

One little hour of triumph was all the drop Iiad won; 
ile had lost the warm and tender glow, hia distant hud- 
love's hue. 

And ho sought her aadly Borrowing — a tear-dimmed 

star of dew. 

Ansa H. Phillips. 


HOAV THE MISCHIEF ENDED. 

[Eamond Fran?ois Valentine Atout, bora at Dieuze, 
Mth Feb., 1828 ; died 17th Jan., 1885. A« a jaurnaliat and 
politician ho rendered good service to France; asanorelist 
ho maintained a distinguished position amongst his con- , 
temporaries. Although not free from the vices which 
render the hulk o£ French works ot iiction unsuitahie for 
family reading, ho has produced many faithtnl and eileetive 
ak6tche.s of character to which not even prudery can 
object. The followiog tale is an example; and it is the 
more interesting os it displays those qualities ot acute 
observation and of epigrammatic writing which have won | 
popularity lor M. About in England and America as well 
as in France. The opening part of the story ie eiighUy I 
abridged.] | 


I. — THE ItlSOHIEF. 

A tall and rather elegantly formed woman 
•of about five-and-forty was hurrying along the 
Hue St. Dizier, at Nancy, at such a rate that 
her guide, a waiter fram the Hotel de I’Europe, 
.hud some difficulty in following her. An 
August sun was beating full upon her head, 
for she brandished tha umbrella in her hand 
like a javelin, instead of availing herself of its 
shade. I’rom her dress and adornments it 
was plain to see that she was a stranger to the 
modes and fashions of city life. 

“Madame! Madame Hmnblot!” cried the 
nearly e.xhausted servant. “ One moment, if 
you please. You have passed the door. Here 
is the colonel’s house.” 

Madame Humblot stopped, ami looked about 
timidly. 

“ Already!” said she. “AVhere?” 

“Just across the street,” said the servant. 
“Don’t you see the sentry?” 

“Oh! yes, to be sure, I will remember it 
next time. What did you say his name was?” 

“M. Vaiitrin, A iine man he is too, and 
he gives an elegant dinner every Sunday.” 

" Is he maiTied?” 

“ Oertainly, and has a daiigliter almost 
grown a young lady. ” 

“ Oh! I am so afrakl .Madame Vautrin ivill 
be out,” said Madame Humblot., . 

“Tliat we euu soon find out,” said the 
; 'domeatie. 


He crossed the street, exchanged a few 
words with the sentry, and returning reported 
the whole family of Colonel Viiutriu at home. 

To gain an interview witli the colonel’s wife, 
Madame Humblot would have confronted 
unheard-of dangers ; hut now that all difficulty 
of gaining access to her had disappeared, she 
felt her heart sink within her. She hesitated 
about entering the door which stood opeti 
before her j bnt the inquisitive look in the 
faces of her guide and the sentinel made her 
pluck up all her courage, and she soon found 
herself in a very large and comfortably-fur- 
nished parlour, in pre.sence of tlio mother and 
the daughter. Madame Vautrin was very fat 
and very timid, and Mademoiselle Vautrin 
was very tliin and not timid at all ; and it was 
I the latter of the two who reassured the matrons, 
and opened the conversation by requesting 
Madame Humblot to be seated, and to explain 
at her leisure the motives of her very kind 
visit. 

Madame Humblot saw that retreat was now 
no longer possible; so she explained, in few 
w'ords, that she was a widowq owning and 
managing herself a considerable estate in the 
town of Morans, and possessed of a daughter 
of nineteen, wliom she desired to marry to a 
young officer of the garrison at Nancy. The 
young man, whom a curious succession of cir- 
cumstances had brought her to look upon As 
the future husband of her dear Antoinette, 
seemed an admirable young man ; but she w'as 
very insufficiently informed in relation to his 
character, his principles, and hia habits, and 
she invoked the ancient froomasonry of mothor- 
hood in requesting from Madame Vautrin in 
a matter of such importance the plain and un- 
varnished truth. 

This pmimblc seemed to interest Madame 
Vautrin, and to put her more at ease. She 
replied that she felt flattered by the confidence 
reposed in her, and would cousoieutiously en- 
lighten Madame Humblot in so far as her 
retiring habits and very slight aciqiiaiutanco 
with theofficere composing the garrison would 
enable her. But if the young officer belonged 
to the regiment of her husband, . “ (..'olonol 
V.autrin, who knew all his men like Cie.sar”- — 

“ But I do not know,” interrupted Madame 
Humblot, “ whether he has the honour to 
serve under Colonel Vautrin.” 

■ “If he is an Infantry ofteer there can bo no 
doubt of it, as ours is the only regilnent of 
that arm at Nancy. ” 

“But perhaps he is in the cavalry. Wo 
haVo never seen him iu unifnrra.” 

I “You astonish me. What is his rank?” 



“Captain, I think, or at least lieutenant. 
He has never informed us of his rank.” i 

“What an original he must be! What is 
his name, my dear madame?” 

“ Alas! madame, that is one of the matters 
upon which we hope to be informed liy you.” 

Madame Vautrin stared with wonder at this 
annonnoemont, and the young girl burst into 
a hearty laugh. Madame Humldot perceived 
that tliere seemed to be some question of the 
soundness of her wits, and continued, hastily: 

“ I will explain what has so much aston- 
ished you, my dear madame, and you will see 
that Providence or fate is more responsible 
than I am for what seems to you so very odd. 
But is not this charming young lady rather 
too young to listen to a story of a nature so 
very — coniplicated?” 

“ Madame,” brokeintheyoung girl abruptly, 
and with an air of great self-assertion, “ I am 
nearly fifteen years old, and my mother has 
always discussed the giwest questions confi- 
dently in my presence. Do you do-sire me to 
leave you, mother?" 

Madame Vautrin blushed deeply and stam- 
mered out,. “Blanche — Blanchette — my dar- 
ling treasure — you need not go away; but 
practise a little on your piano while wo are 
talking — there’s a good child.” The spoiled 
child went to the piano and commenced an 
exercise, which she attacked furiously at first ; 
but little by little her music became more 
subdued, and only served as a gentle accom- 
paniment to, the conversation, of which she 
did not fail to catch every stx'ildng or inter- 
esting ,feature> quite ns distinctly as her tender 
mother. 

The widow Humblot explained that it was 
wliilst travelling from Morans to Baden with 
her daughter, Antoinette, that they had en- 
countered' the unknown gentleman at Corn- 
mercy. He had entered the compartment 
they occupied in the train. He was in civilian 
dress, but the companions who escorted him 
to the platform were officers in uniform. 

He was tail, dark, and about twenty-five or 
thirty years. There was only one seat unoccu- 
pied, and that was next her daughter. He 
was sorry to crowd the carriage, but ho had 
been just in time to catch the train, and he 
was obliged to rejoin his regiment before his 
.truancy for the day should be discovered. 

V .His apologies led to conversation, and his 
frank, honest bearing won the confidence of 
..the mothei-. Before long they were talking 
and laughing together as if they had been close 
friends for years. When he quitted the train 
. at Haney he said adieu in a few words which ' 


expressed a great deal — sentiment, good-nature, 
and modesty. 

The widow Humblot soon forgot this inci- 
dent, and thought her daughter luul forgotten 
it too. Thereweremanysuitors for Aiitoiuetto’s 
hand, for it was known that she had .an income 
of sixty thomsaud francs. But .she would have 
none of them, and at leng'tii corife.s.sed lier 
secret that she loved the young officer. The 
mother had combated this whim, as she at 
first regarded Antoinette's passion ; but finding- 
th,at it was no whim, and that her daughter 
persisted in thinking of the unknown, she had 
come with her to Haney to find the lover, and, 
if; he were worthy, to offer him a wife and a 
fortune, 

“Very well, then,” said Madame Vautrin; 
“all we have to do is to find the young man. 
Are you sure you should recognize him at the 
first glance?" 

“ Oh, among a thousand! ” 

“ The search won’t be either very long or 
very difficult. The gan-ison of Haney is com- 
posed of our regiment: a couple of squadrons 
of cavalry, and a few officers of artillery, and 
the general staff. I am not myself very well 
acquainted with Colonel Vautrin's officers, but 
my daughter has a complete colleotion of their 
portraits in a photographic album. We will 
begin with that.” 

“A thousand thanks, my dear Madame 
Vautrin, for your aid and kind sympathy. 
May God reward you by granting to your 
dear girl the happiness you will confer upon 
mine!” 

Whereupon the two mothers embraced tear- 
fully, and Mudamo Vautrin called to her 
daughter: 

“Blanche! Blanchette; my darling love? 
Eh, Blanchette!” 

But the louder the mother called, the jnore 
violent and tremendous were Blanche’s assaults 
upon the piano, which one would liave thought 
was undergoing punisliment for some fearful 
erinio. When she eondoscendod to give her 
attention, Madame Vautrin continued; 

"I beg pardon for disturbing you. Won’t, 
you please bring us your album?” 

“My album?” 

“ Yes, the album of the regiment. ” 

“ It is ill my room. I will go for it.” 

She went out slowly, made a face at herself 
in the miiTor as she passed it, and when she 
had reached her chamber closed the door after’ 
her and bolted it, took up an album bound in 
red leather with ivory ornaments, and began 
to turn over the leaves, : At number five of 
the... lieutenants of the second battalion she 


stopped. Beneath the portrait was written the 
name Paul Asiier. “It is he," said .she, 
making a face. “ It can't be any one else.” 

She slipped the card out of its frame, tore . 
it into little bits, and put them into her 
pocket. Then reflecting that the vacant space 
would pei-haps excite remark, she tore out the 
page which had served for a frame, and, when 
■she had concealed its fragments, her little fea- 
tures were lighted up with a Satanic joy as she 
muttered hetween her teeth; 

“At last I liavo my revenge on an insolent 
fellow 1 I am a woman!'' 

,Sho ran down with the album to her mother, 
who thanked her, kissed her forehead, and said; 

"Now, my dear, you can stay rvlth us; we 
have finished all our secrets.” 

And now only think how Madame Humblot’s 
heart liegan to beat. She only glanced at the 
portraits of the superior offleers, but when the 
captains began to defile before her, she opened 
wide her eyes. The regiment was not wanting 
in fino-Iooking men, but she thought with 
pride that all wore less handsome and distin- 
guished-looking than her future son-in-law. 
Blanchette grinned as she listened to her re- 
marks, and said to Madame Humblot; 

" If these gentlemen could only hear you, 
they would pick a quarrel with the prince who 
BO far eclipses them all.” 

When they had reached the last pages of the 
album the little wretch became more wicked 
and malicious than over. 

“There are only four left," said she. “Hope 
is in the liottom of the box. Ahl now I Lave 
an idea that this is the hero of the romance. 
No? You won't have Lieutenant Bonleau? 
But he’s a brave soldier, Eoso from the ranics ; 
been in service twenty-seven years; seen eight- 
een campiiigns; has the inilitai-y medal and 
the cross; and see what a lovely scar he has 
between the eyes.” 

"It is all over," cried Madame Humblot. 
"Ho is not in the regiment, and I am the 
nnhappiest of mothers. ” 

“No, no,” said Madame Vautrin; “if he 
is not in the regiment, he must be either in 
the cavalry or the staff. Are you anxious to 
have the matter 'aEttled at once?’* 

"Oh, so anxious! Only think how that 
dear angel is counting the minutes at our 

"Well, then, I will take my hat and shawl 
and go out with you. Blanchette will , keep 
house for me like a good child.” 

As soon as the two mothers were gone, 
Blanchette folded her two meagre arms, struck 
a stage attitude, then began to walk to and 


fro in the large parlour like a little panther 
in a cage. She was ugly without an ugly fea- 
ture, just as one secs sometimes a very pretty 
face Tvith hardly a pretty feature. Every 
physical and moral defect of her awkward ago 
was in her shown In an exaggerated degi'ott. 
Her thin arms and logs were shaped like driim- 
sticlis, her feet were very long, and her hands 
intenninablo. Her movements were witiioiit 
grace, and her colour dark and without frc.9h- 
ness. Her nose, eyes, and forehead seemed to 
go ill together, although her nose was straig’nt, 
her forehead shapjely, and iier eyes lu-strous 
and with good lines. Perhaps It was only 
harmony that was wanting ; but in a woman 
harmony is everything. 

Blanche Tautrin would not probably lack 
admirers, for a well-dowried colonel's daughter, 
although ugly, could not fail of a husband; 
but she none the less was enraged at her lack 
of beauty, which she desired for itself alone. 

Almost all lier father’s offleers flattered her 
and treated her with as mucii consideration a® 
if she had been Venus in person, though their 
cajoleries were always received with disgust 
and ill-humour. But though their flatteries, 
which she considered her due, brought her no 
pleasure, any omission of them was sure to 
provoke her still more ; and while those who 
offered her this homage were treated with eon- . 
tempt, she hated those who refused it as rebel- 
lious and contumacioiw. The moat bitterly 
execrated of all these rebels was Paul Astier. 

He was a handsome, brave, and upright 
fellow, who had made his own way m life. 

I The son of a forester in the ivood of Ardeiinoa, 

I ho had w'orked hard to acijnire the rudimenta 
I of a good education, and at eighteen had on- 
I listed as a common soldier at the beginning of 
the Crimean war. Ho had gone through the 
I campaign without a wound, thougli a mine 
had exploded directly beneath his feet at the 
attack on the Malakoff., 'When lie returned in 
18B6 he had been twice gazetted for gallantr.y, 
and had won his sub-lieutenant's epaulets. In 
1859 he bad exchan.ged into Colonel Vautriu’s 
regiment, in order to take part in tiie cam- 
paign of Italy, and had found among the 
privates of his company an old fricTirt and 
playmate with wiiom in boyhood he had bound 
fagots in the Ardenuoa. Bodin, who eould 
neither read nor write, attached himself like 
a. dog to liim, and ivould have .saoriiicecl his 
life to serve him. So, in spite of their differ- 
ence in rank, their old friendship remained 
unimpaired, and when off duty the greatest 
familiarity of manner existed between them. 

The campaign of 1859 was sliort, ns every- 
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body Icnmva ; yet Asticr found time to gain a 
now grade, and at tiie close of the war . went 
into garrison at Nancy with the rank of lieu- 
tenant. 

From the very first he had not been pleased 
with BlanclicttOj and, as he waa very little 
given to tlie arts of diplomacy, he had not 
taken pains to make himself agreeable to her. 
The child was the more annoyed at hia indif- 
ference as she had found him much more plea- 
sant to look at than any of the other officers. I 
She endeavoured to attract lii.s attention, but | 
her attempts were as fruitless as they were 
awkward, for coquetry ia an art demanding 
much time and praetico to acqnire perfectly. 
But the more failures and repulses she met 
with, the oftener she returned to the charge ; 
like a gambler who persists in play, though he 
knows his ill luck must only result in his ruin. 
So things went from bad to worse, and her 
annoyances daily became more aggravating. 

One day she said to him ; 

" Monsieur A.stier, I am told you draw cx- 
tramely \7ell. Bfon’t you please send me some 
of your sketches?” 

Astier went straight to a toy-shop and 
bought a dozen illuminated baby book.s, ivliieli 
he gave to her. 

“ The joke seems to me in very bad ta.ste,” 
said Blanche. 

“ Mademoiselle, I have selected such as are 
given as rewards of merit to little girls who 
have behaved very well indeed. If you don’t 
think yon have deserved them, I will take 
them back again.” 

The words of those dialoguo.s are nothing 
without the music. One should have hoard 
the sharp and drawling tone of Mademoiselle 
Vautrin in contrast with the deep and frank 
voice of Astier. Blanche rarely got the ad- 
vantage in their contests, and as weakness is 
always cruel, she came finally to the last degi-ee 
of atraoity. 

“ilousiouT Astier, how does one manage to 
escape accidents in time of war?” 

“Tory easily; one has only to be very 

“ Or very prudent. ” 

“ Mademoiselle, I am gratoihl for the com- 
pliment; for the colonel, your father, has 
always denied mo that quality." , 

“It seems to mo that a soldier ought to get 
wounded, if only from coquetry. An officer 
without wounds always seems to me like an 
imperfect being.” 

“At the first opportunity, mademoiselle, I. 
will endeavour to send you ono of my arms or 
'■■a leg.” 


Arms and legs! What should I do with 
them? I am provided with them.” 

“Yes, hut so slightly.” 

The least allusion to her soraggincas put her 
quite beside herself; and slie hated poor Bodin 
almost equally with Astier for some reflection 
she had heard he had made upon her tawny 
complexion. 



Hatred has miraculous intpitioils. The very 
moment Madame Humblot had begun to tell 
her story Blanche had thought of Lieutenant 
Astier. But she was not previou.sly awai-e of 
his day’s absence without leave tlie preceding 
month, and had never heard that he had friends 
among the officers at Commerey. How did it 
happen, then, that in the rose-tinted portrait 
of Madame Hnmblot she had at once recog- 
nized the person slie always had represented 
to herself in the blackest colours ? Her mind 
and hand had both acted so rapidly, and her 
little piece of villainy had been coniinitted so 
quickly, that she was surprised at it herself. 

She began to reflect when the two motliers 
laid left her to herself, and to ask what would 
happen if the two ladies should ehauco to meet 
Astier ou their walk. Eecognition, emotion, 
astonishment. Madame Humblot, fainting, 
would fall into the lieutenant’s arras, an ex- 
planation and a good understanding would 
follow'. MademoiseUe Antoinette would come 

upon the stage, and soon . Blanche felt 

not the 8lighte.st sympathy for this overgrown 
Antoinette. 

He would marry her, but after, or even be- 
fore the ceremony, all the little eireumHtaneB.s 
of the romance would bo explained. Madame 
Humblot would not fail to toll that she had 
looked through the regimental album without 
finding her son-in-law, and the reason would bo 
inquired into. What would Madame Vautrin, 
and what would her father, a man who ad- 
mitted of no jesting in matters of por.son.al 
honour, think and say? But what above all 
she dreaded and feared wuis the judgment of 
society. The suppression of the portrait was 
not Only an odious act, hut it waa becoming a 
ridiculous one, hecanae it effected nothing. 

Now it seemed almost impossible to oonceal 
the lieutenant from Madame Humblot’s pur- 
suit, In tw'enty-four hours the sixty thousand 
francs of incomo offered to the handsome un- 
known -would be the talk of the town ; and if 
Astier was not recognized by hia friends, he 
would come forward and discover himself. 

, " There is no. other way,” thought the wicked 
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young worn, in; Monsieur Paul Aatier must 

disappear.” 

Tills was very much the reasoning and con- 
clusion of highwaymen, who, for the sake of 
precaution, put out of the way the witnesses 
of their crimes; but it is not so easy to hide 
iaway, like a nutmeg, a big lieutenant. Blari- 
j ohette thought over the matter, and after five 
or six very wild plana at last hit upon a good 

She had obtained Home time before, and with 
sonie trouble, one of Astier’s sketches. It was 
a very funny caricature of one of the officers 
of tlie regiment. Major Sparrow, who com- 
manded the second battalion. Paul had repre- 
sented a sparrow eating a cherry, and the 
whole de.sign, seen at a little distance, made 
an admirable likeness of the major and the 
major’s nose; for this officer, a brave soldier 
and a good fellow, had, by Ids African habits, 
developed this feature to an unusual degree 
both, of sUe and colour. Aside from this 
ridiculous defect, he was very much esteemed 
and respected by every one, and was on the 
best of terms with his subordinates. He had 
a high regard for Astier, who returned it fully, 
and for nothing on eiirth would have caused 
him pain ; but youth and spirits and love of 
fun lead one ottentimes into malicious tricks, 
and when one has formed a good joke, he 
hasn't always the sonso to keep it to himself. 

So this sketch, tinted with water-colours, 
was brought one day to the mess-table of the 
liubalternB, where it c.iused much laughter, 
and one of the other officers added to it an 
explanatory legend. After the dinner the 
matter w,ia forgotten, and the sketch itself, in 
a damaged state, was left on one corner of the 
table. A friend of Astier, Lieuten.ant Fou- 
cault, picked up the sketch, folded it, and put 
it in his pocket, and, without thinking any 
harm, gave it to Mademoiselle Vantrin. 

She returned to her chamber, opened a box, 
took the caricature, signed it with Paul’s name 
in printed letters, put it in an envelope, printed 
upon it the address of Major Spanw, and 
called her father’s orderly from the door. 
“Old Schumacher,” said she, "go and put this 
letter in the post-office, and let no one see or 
read the address. You won't read it yourself, I 
1 know; your education will forbid^” 

This second little crime weighed somewhat i 
heavily upon her conscience. But then she I 
excused herself by alleging the necessity of 
the act, and she knew that a duel between a I 
msyor and a subaltern was quite impossible, j 
The result of it will bo, thought she, that I 
Astier will gel off with a week or fortnight of ] 


close arrest, and that won’t kill anybody. In 
a week Madame Humblot and her daughter 
will be tired of wearing out their shoes on the 
sharp pavcnielits of Nancy. They will think 
they wei'e dreaming, and will go back to their 
harvesting. If tlicy only will go before the 
general inspection, everything will be saved,” 

She went back to her piano to occupy hor.solf 
I with her music until the ladies should return, 
i M.a(laino Vautrin came in alone, very tired, 

I and evidently dejected. 

1 "Well, mother.” 

"I don’t understand it ,it all. We h.ive 
turned over the c.i,valry, stared at the artillery, 
questioned tlic engineers, and passed in review 
the general stattl All the ladies have been so 
I kind, and liave aided us in every way, and 
shown the greate.st interest in Madame Hum- 
blot. But we have been completely at fault. 
My head aches w'ith it. Haven’t you some 
idea of how it is?” 

"Yes, mother.” 

" Toll me, then.” 

"I have an idea that these two innocent 
people have allowed themselves to he hum- 
bugged by some joker who is no more an officer 

Madame Humblot and her daughter eame 
in the evening, and the sight of Antoinette 
gave Blanche a bitter pang. 

Fancy the rage of a child who knows she is 
ugly, who has passionately longed for beauty, 
and has even imagined for herself an. ideal of 
grace .and elegance. All at once she sees before 
her the very incarnation of her vague desires, 
the person she has ahvays dreamed of being. 
Another possesses In full completeness all the 
graces of person, all the charms of feature she 
has so fondly hoped for. It seems to her 
almost as if she had been robbed of her own 
proper personality, and cast-off’ garments had 
been thrown to her in charity. 

But the young woman exercised some re- 
straint over her feelings, and repressed her first 
impulse, which was to tear out Mademoiselle 
Antoinette’s eyes. They shook hands, smiled 
upon each other, and exchanged without appa- 
rent effort the customary civilities. Soon they 
began to be intimate, and the candour and 
expansivonesB of the poor victim was without 
limit. She could not for a moment doubt the 
sincerity and truth of the young man, or 
believe that he had made the slightest false 
pretences. 

I Antoinette liked Blanche, and at once ac- 
I cepted her as a friend and confidant. 

I This is what had taken place toward the end 
I of the day. As Astier was folding his napkin 
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after dinner he had been hastily summoned to 
the major's quarters. He had gone with plea- 
sure, hoping that the major required some ser- 
vice of him which lie would be duly too happy 
to perforin. 

Bu t as soon as ho saw the old officer he per- 
ceived at onee there was .a storm brewing, for 
the nose was fairly blazing in the midst of his 
singularly pale countenance. 

“Lieutenant,” said the major, “have you 
ever had reason to complain of me when on 

" Never, major." 

“Or off duty?” 

“Never.” 

“ Have I ceased to deserve esteem among 
menj or to have a claim to the respect of young 
people?” 

"Every one esteems and respects you, 
majjor.” 

“ You haven’t lost your wits by some acci- 
dent?” 

"Not that I know of,” 

"You haven’t been drunk to-day?” 

, "No, that I am sure of.” 

“Then why the devil have you insulted me, 
sucre blai!" 

"I, major?” 

"Who but you? I didn’t address this black- 
guard thing to myself, I suppose. Do you 
recognize it?” 

Paul recognized the sketch, which he had 
Supposed destroyed long ago, and had quite 
forgotten. 

"Major,” said ho, “when I drew this 
wretclied caricature a year ago, I did a foolish 
and improper thing; hut he who stole it, kept 
it, signed It with my name, and sent it to you, 
has done an infamous one. I ask your pardon 
for a fault which would have been a slight one 
if it had not come to your knowledge. As for 
the beggar wlio has taken the pains to turn a 
trivial joke into an insult, I will endeavour to 
find him out and to punish him as he de- 

“ Meantime,” said the major, “ since I 
should not have received this work of art unless 
you had executed it, you will bo good enough 
to consider youriself under close arrest until 
further orders. ” 

III.— AN AFFAIR OV HOKOUB. 

It is no great hardship for a civilian to rc-, 
main in his lodgings, although quite alone, 
for a week or two; but fora young offieer it 
is a severe punishment. Almost ' always very 
poorji there is nothing homelike or. attractive 


about the rooms they use only to sleep in. 
Paul Astier, like all infantry lieutenants, paid 
twenty francs a month for his quarters, sixty- 
five francs for his board, and for other neces- 
sary expenses the remainder of his pay, except- 
ing the small sum of eleven francs per montli, 
which ho was at liberty to devote to cigars, to 
the coffee-house, to literature, to charity, or 
other extravagancies or superfluities. 

He occupied a narrow and ill-furnished 
chamber in the oldest part of the city, but life 
had always smiled upon him, and he had 
dreamed pleasant dreams in his little don. A 
simple volunteer, he had advanced as far at 
his twenty-.sixth year os the graduate.s of the 
military school of the same age. His iiame 
had already been three times presented at 
general inspection as a candidate for the cross 
of the Legion of Honour, and he hoped soon 
to he promoted to a captainoy. If he kept on 
at the same rate, it was certain ho would gain 
the rank of a general offloor before he reached 
the age of superannuation. In the meantime 
his poverty was not irksome to him, and he 
was content. 

But the evening he i-eturned to his lodgings 
under Major Sparrow's ordor it seemed to him 
as if his star had suddenly become eolipsad, 
and the little room seemed very dismal. Ho 
hardly touched his dinner, which the faithful 
Bodin had brought to him perfectly cold, and 
soon became absorbed In gloomy reflootion,.. 
He was discontented with every one, himself 
included. Ho had glvou offence unintention- 
ally to an excellent old man, and this event 
conld not fail to be attended by unlucky con- 
sequences. The general inspection was iip- 
proaeliing, and, for a fault of which he was 
only half guilty at the worst, he should run 
the risk of again failing to obtain tho cross. 

But Paul was les-s affected by the thought 
of losing his just rights than by the sliame he 
felt at having such an accusation to make 
against a fellow-officer. Tlie troaohery was so 
base that he could not bear tho thought of 
imputing it to a comrade. The first .sen.satioa 
. of physical ill makes tho new-born infant utter 
cries of pain; and a young man oxporiencoa 
something similar when he first opens his eyes 
to the existence of moral evil, and discovers 
that every one is not hone.st and kind like him- 
self. Without undre.ssing, Paul threw himself 
upon his little bed and cried. 

, His confinement lasted for a whole fortnight, 
and during this time of absolute, solitude he 
had no other distraction than the sight of the 
street and the greasy novels , which Bodin 
brought him from a neighbouring circulating 
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library. Several times he felt luihanied of his 
idlene.sB, and wished to shake off his torpor, 
and commence a work upon the military art 
over which ho had long meditated. But he 
found with grief that his brain refinscd its 
services under these conditions, and his 
thought broke its wings against the wall of his 
chamber. 

Meantime Madame Humblol and her daugh- 
ter had taken again the road to Moriins. The 
old lady was as much ve.v:ed as a sportsman 
vi'lio has failed to make a bag, and feels like 
Shooting down pigeons and poultry rather 
than a return home empty-handed. Towards 
the end of her stay she had pointed out lirst 
one officer and then another to her d.aiighter, 
and seemed to say to her, “ Since the Phoenix 
has disappeared, lot us take the best we have 
left.” 

But Antoinette’s Iveart was not to be moved. 

“If it bo God’s will that I ever marry,” 
said she, “I shall find again him whom I 
have loved. But if this happiness is denied 
me, I shall know that it is His will to keep 
me to Himself.” 

Blanche Vautriu gloated over her despair 
like a little demon. She never quitted her 
victim, and tasted drop by drop each one of 
her innocent tears with ravenous appetite; 
then all of a sudden she would herself burnt 
into tears without apparent motive,' would 
embrace poor Antoinette with violence, and 
eagerly demand her favour and pardon. An- 
toinette hardly knew how to expre.ss her grati- 
tude for such generous outbursts of sympathy, 
and could only exclaim ; 

“ How good and kind you are! and how I 
love you!” 

“ Oh, no,” Blanche would reply; “you must 
detest me, rather. I have a wicked heart, I 
amamonster!” 

Three or four times she was just on the 
point of avowing everything, but something 
restrained her. It was neither jealousy nor 
the dread of blame, nor remorse for the lies 
she hud told, hut a kind of sliamefaccd pride. 

The day Mademoisollo Hurnblot bade her 
good-by, witli every demonstration of affec- 
tion, she said to her; , 

"1 do not ask your friendship, but your 
prayers. I am more unhappy than you, 
though you caiinot understand it. My con- 
science is like a field of battle covered with 
the dead and wounded. I have done all I 
poasilily could to aid you ; and if you are not 
happy, there are others much moi-o wretched 
tlian you.” 

No one: sought for the explanation of this 


eni^atical language. Nothing is astonishing 
in the mouth of a girl of fifteen. 

Two days after the departure of the Hnmblot 
family, Paul Aaticr was rolensod frorii confine- 
ment. The cause of his arrest was not made 
public, but it was known that he had treated 
his superior officer with disrespect. His name 
was stricken elf the list of nomination.^ for the 
cross, and that of Lieutenant Eoueault put in 
its place. 'When he reappeared at the nibss- 
tahle he received coldly the condolences of his 
comrade.s, and when at de.saert a bottle of 
champagne was opened in honour of his return, 
he rose when his health was proposed. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “before responding; 
I have a question to ask. Do .my of you 
recollect th.at about a year iigo I showed one 
day at table a caricature of Major Sparrow?” 
He did not wait for an answer, but continued 
in a dry tone; “The dinner ended so gaily 
that I forgot to take my sketch with me. Did 
any of you happen to find it?” 

" I did,” said Foucault. 

“Ah, indeed I was it you? The eoinoldence' 
is disagreeable.” 

“Why?” 

“Did you keep the drawing?” 

“No. I thought it of no consequeneo, and 
I gave it away.” 

“Gave it or sent it?” 

“Gave it directly.” 

“Foucault, tell mo this instant to whom 
you gave it. ” 

“ I receive orders only from my superiors, 
Monsieur Astier. ” 

“ If you refuse to roocivo my orders you will 
take at any rate this glass of wine in your 
face.’' 

The action followed the word. The others 
interfered to prevent a souffle, and a duel was 
settled upon. The colonel could not interpose 
to prevent it, as the insult had boon too fla- 
grant. The next morning early they fought* 
with regulation swords, and Paul Astier was 
run through the body. For two months ho 
lay in the hospital just between life and ^ 
death. 

IV.— THE END Of IT. , " 

About this time Blanche Vautriu feU into * 
that languishing state of health which is often 
attributed to too rapid growth in girls of her 
age. Shchad fever, convulsionsj and delirium, 
and several times was given up by the physi- 
cians; but she passed througli the crisis, ftii<l 
began slowly to recover. 

. But her Illness ;and ; convalescence wrought 


a wonderful change in her appearance. Her I 
friends, if she had any, would hardly have I 
recognized the little homely Blanche in the 
tall, pale, and slender young girl, who was 
now, attended by her anxious motW, driven 
about in the sunshiny autumn days. Her eyes 
were now large and lustrous, her nose straight 
and thin, of Grecian outline, and her pale lips i 
were hounded by lines of delicate and anti<iue 
grace. The lack of harmony in her features 
w'as now no longer seen, and it seemed as if 
everything had been moulded anew by the 
cruel hands of suffering and distress. 

Kor was tills change confined to her external 
features. Her voice had acquired a sweeter 
tone and more sympathetic infleotiona, and her 
wit and judgment seemed to have lost tlieir 
causticity and harshness. 

“■ She gradually recovered her strength, but 
her gaiety had quite forsaken her. It was 
thought she could hardly endure the winter of 
Lorraine, and it was arranged that she stiould 
spend the cold season in Palermo with her 
mother. 

The day of their departure they met before 
the door of the st.ation a tall and pale young 
♦ffloer, who was walking painfully along, one 
atm resting upon a cane, and the other on the 
shoulder of the faithful Bodin. He touched his 
cap to the colonel, who was in the carriage, 
then turned away with an indefinahle expres- 
eiouof disdain. Blanche comprohoudod th.at 
an explanation with Lieutenant Foucault had 
taken, place after tlio duel, and that Paul was 
no longer Ignorant of the author of his misfor- 
tunes. 

Madame Vautrin, always kind and tender- 
hearted, said to her daughter; 

“There’s a poor follow who sorely needs a 
trip to Sicily too.” 

''Unluckily,” replied the colonel, "he has 
only his pay to live on.” 

Blanche could not help thinking that except 
for her the young officer would be in good 
health, rich, and happy. Her remorse followed 
her to the land of the orange and myrtle. To 
a soul not utterly corrupt a bad action is a 
heavy burden. Hardly a day pa-ssed that 
Blanche did not think of Paul Asticr, and ask 
herself, “Where is he now? what has become 
ofliim? He must feel the cold so cruelly, while 
1 seek shelter from the warm sunbeams. Per- 
haps he may have had a relapse, perhaps he is 
dead, and 1 should know nothing of it! Ho 
one would inform me, and I, unhappy girl, 
have not even the right to ask a question con- 
.eorning him!” 

While she was passing her life in alternate 


self-reproach and self-bewailings, the climate, 
the open air, exoroise, and, above all, youth, 
had performed their work, and completely 
metamorphosed her little person. 

At Palermo she was thought beautiful, and 
her mother passed hours and horn's before her 
in rapturous contemplation. Indeed, it seemed 
as though base lead had been transmuted into 
shining silver; and after six months’ absence 
Madame Vautrin brought back to Nancy a 
Blanchette who was charming. 

Paul Astier had completely recovered, and 
not only had resumed his military duty, but 
for two months had been hard at work at his 
quartern. He would not have allowed himself 
an hour of recreation a week if he had not been 
obliged to appear at the Monday evening reeep- 

This necessity brought him several times 
into Mademoiselle Vautriu’s presence, but he 
always atFected not to know her. Beautiful or 
ugly, she was neither more nor loss monstrous 
in his eyes; but still he did not fail to do jus- 
tice to her beauty. 

One evening when he was near her, though 
her back was toward him, she divined his pre- 
sence, and, tuniing quickly upon him, said; 

“Am I then so much changed, Monaioui; 
Astier, that you have qulto forgotten mc?” 

He replied, coldly ; 

“Always and everywhere, mademoiselle, no 
matter what changes may happen, you may bo 
sure of my grateful remembrance." 

Then turning away front her he lefttheroom,. 
lighted his cigar in the vestibule, and hum- 
ming an air returned to his quarters, where 
his work was awaiting him. This was the 
execution of his long-eonsidered plan of a new 
work upon the military art, which should re- 
volutionize the whole system and organization 
of the army. He felt so sure ho was right, and' 
the fever of invention so wrought upon him, ; 
that without waiting for the necessary official 
permission to publish his work, he hurried 
with it, to the printer, and had a first edition 
of fifteen hundred copies struck oiF at once. 
This involved an outlay of six thousand francs, 
of which ho had not a single son. But he felt 
so sure of success that he did not hesitate to 
incur this obligation in order to hasten it. 

He sent the first ten copies to the bureaus 
of , the War Department, quite persuaded not 
only that the publication would he permitied, 

.. but that the entire edition would be immedi- 
ately bought up by the government for distri- 
bution through the army. 

Of the ten copies nine were thrown aside un- 
read; tho tenth fell into the liands of an old 






bureau martinet, who opened it to kill time, 
and almost burst with indignation at the first 
page. 

“What! overthrow the established order of 
things ! Abolish the red-tape and uircnmlocu- 
tion oflicp! Raise a siierilogious hand against 
a systoni and an institution so perfect and 
80 beautiful, one whieh in a few years would 
make If’ranoe the fourth or fifth power of the 
Continent! And in what disordered braiii had 
such ri revolutionary idea first germinated! 
A lieutenant’s! In a general it might possibly 
have been pardoned, in a colonel passed over 
with slight reprimand, but in a lieutenant it 
is simply damnable!’’ 

Upon the report of the old officer the Min- 
ister of War caused a severe letter to be sent 
to Astier, forbidding the publication, and warn- 
ing him against similar imprudences if he 
would not entirely ruin his prospoeta in the 
army. 

If the matter. cOuid have ro.sted there no 
harm would have been done; but the paper 
and printing had to bo paid for, and as Astier 
made no secret of his alasolu to poverty, Ms cre- 
ditors were obliged to write to the colonel to 
make reclamation upon his pay-roll. Now his 
pay barely sufficed as it was for his suhsisteneo; 
hut supposing one-fifth of it to be applied to 
the elaim.s of his creditors, the liquidation 
would require a few days over nineteen years. 
In siieh cases the rule adopted by the military 
authority cannot bo suffioioutly admired. The 
debtor is at once placed on the retired list; that 
is to say, reduced to halftpayl 

Paul Astier then found himself one fine 
morning in a condition of senu-destitution, 
which loft him about eighty francs per month. 

His colonel took liim aside, and said to him, 
with all the courtesy and kindness imaginable: 

“You had begun so well! But now for tw'o 
years you seem to have got into a streak of bad 
hick. It began with your trouble with Sparrow. 
I’m not superstitious, but sometimes it seems 
to me us if some one had cast a spell over yon.” 

, “ It may ho so, colonel,” 

The next: day ho quitted the service and 
begaii to give lessons in the town. As he had 
some .good friends who recommended him, ho 
soon had plenty of pupils. He taught: some 
drawing, and others mathematics. Heno longer 
frequented the oaffi, was prodigiously econo- 
mical, reduced his expenses to one hundred 
francs a month, and began to pay something 
to: his creditors. One day some one asked him 
if he would give a young lady lessons in wator- 
.colqiirs; 

: “ Certainly,”: said he. . 


i “ Well, take care you don’t fall in love with 
your pupil. She is Mademoiselle Vautrin. ” 
“Ah! right enough,” replied Paul ; “she is 
much too pjretty; besides, 1 have no time to 
give her.” 

Blanche kept herself informed of all that he 
did. She talked with tlic orderly, Scliimmclicr, 
who tippled with Bodin, who still seiwed his 
old lieutenant gratis. The young girl felt sin- 
eere admiration for the young man who showed 
BO much courage in his ill fortune, iilic saw 
him struggling against impossibilities without 
the least affectation of lieroism, and rolling the 
rock of .Sisyphus with the same simplicity witli 
wluchaday-hibourcrtnmdloshiswhoel-lmrroiv. 

For the first time in lier life she awoke to 
the conception of true groatuess of soul, which 
is never without .simplicity; but the more jus- 
tice she rendered to her enemy the more rigor- 
ously she condemned hor own. conduct. One 
sad October day she saw from her window a 
I tall young man hurrying along the street in 
1 the driving rain .and sheltering himself, his 
books, and his papers, as well as he could under 
his umbrella. It was Astier. 

“There ho goe.s,” said she to hemelf, ^'he 
who once was the gayest, the brightest, the 
mosi cheerful officer of the regiment; and it is 
I who have brought him to this pitiable state I” 
As she was absorbed in these reflections 
Astier raised his head, and recognizing the 
colonel’s daughter, touched his cap politely, 
without slackening liis p;tee. She leaped to- 
ward him witli a kind of frenzy, like a blind 
or a crazy person. Her arms were extended 
before her, her hands struck the window panes, 
and drawing back, as if ovcveome by shame, 
she fell into a cliair and burst into sobs. 

The young man caught in, his haste some 
glimpses of this pantomime, and fell into a 
reverie as ho returned to his den, 

“My eyes must have deceived me, or I 
have comprehended ill,” thought he; “but 
oven though she should repent of her wicked- 
ness, remorse would only make one more coii- 
tradietion in her perverse and wilful Roul,’’ 
Nevertheless, this trifiiug incident left a 
pleasant impression after it. Paul Astier all 
at once found the sky less sombre and his little 
chamber loss dreary. His conscience felt re- 
lieved of a burden, although in this guerilla 
warfare he had no caii.se for self-reproaoh. He 
thought oftener and more pleasantly upon the 
inexpUcable creature who now seemed to bear 
him some little good-will, after having done 
him so much mischief. The sudden change 
excited his curiosity, like a problem to bo 
solved. 



He was natoally led to pass from time to 
time before the colonel’s house, which he used 
before to shun. He sometimes caught the eye 
of Maderaoiscllo Vantrin, and he felt sure that 
she now no longer looked upon him with 
hatred, lint as ho was miserably poor and 
wretched, and as the moat of his troubles conid 
bo laid to her door, libs lips still expressed a 
bjtternoB.>! which was no longer in his soul. 

“She is an odious monster, yet she may 
have .some vestige of a heart after all. But she 
is a pretty monster none the less.” 

.If he had vistited as he used to do, Blanche 
might have plucked up courage to have gone 
straight to him and to sign a treaty of peace 
hetweeu, two gnadrillcs. She felt strong enough 
to confess all her wrongs and to hog for absolu- 
tion. But where could she meet this morocn- 
ary, who was beating the payoment from six 
in the morning until he retired to his hole at 
eight in the evening? Slie cortainly could not 
pursue him in the streets. 

Six long month.s passed by — long for Astier, 
who was toiling hard, and long for Blanche, 
who was wearing away u purposeless and weary 
life. One morning she received a letter willi 
the post-mark of .Morans. She durst not open 
it, and ran to her mother, crying, " Open and 
read it; I am afraid to. I feci sure Antoinette 
Hnmhlot is going to be married. ” 

Her instinct had not deceived her. Antoi- 
nette announced with sadness her approaching 
sacrifice. After liaving made two trials of the i 
convent without succeeding in resigning hcrsolf i 
to its privations, tUo poor girl had ended by I 
devoting herself to her mother’s happiness. 
She was to ho married to a noighhonring 
farmer, a widower, but still young, whom she 
esteemed without loving. The nuptials wore 
to be celebrated in a fortnight, unless some 
miracle should inteiwene. They hoped to en- 
liven them by the presence of Madame and 
Mademoiselle Vantrin, but could not promise 
them* very guy comiton.ance3. The postscript 
was ohamingly sincere : 

"Mv dbah Blanche, — I still preserve in 
the depths of my heart a souvenir which T can- 
not now suffer to remain there without sin. I 
pluck it out and send it to you. When you 
shall have destroyed this letter it will have 
eeasod to exist. It is done. I beg your tear's. ” 

Blanche did more than weep; she sobbed 
aloud, sire prayed, she hogged pardon of God, 
of her mother, of poor devoted Antoinette. 

" Xo 1 ” she cried, " T will not destroy a sou- 
venir so touching and so purel Good, faithful, 
noble girll she was made for himi they are 
worthy of each other. Ah! shall every one but. 


, me in . this wretched world he of some worth 
and value? I will become like them, cost w^hat 
it ’will! I will undo my detestable work, and 
will repair the harm I have done. Without a 
miracle, did yon say, dear angel? Then a mir- 
acle there shall he! ’’ 

Madame Vantrin was utterly confounded at 
this explosion, and sobbed and wept without 
knowing why. 

. “But tell me,” she begged, “tell me what 
is the matter. What has happened ? Heaven 
help me, my daughter has lost her witsl” 

“Ho, mother, I am calm, and I will he 
brave, and you shall know all. But send for 
my father; he mu.st bo here. ” 

When she was in presence of her judges, .she 
drew np her own indictment, and did not spare 
herself. The history of the album terrified her 
mother, w'ho could hardly credit such deep dis- 
simulation in her daughter; but the colonel 
was not so much affected by it, and perhaps 
only half understood it. But when he know 
that Blanche had put Uie signature of Astier 
and the address of the major to tlio fatal cari- 
cature, ho turned pale, and sprang to his feet 
with uplifted hand. 

“Wretch!” cried he, “I would crush you 
this instant before mo if you were a man; but, 
thanks to Heaven, you are a miserable girl, 
and will not always bear my namol” 

She did not bond before his terrible anger, 
but walked straight up to him and said: 

“ Kill mo, father. You will do mo a kind- 
ness, for I am so wretched. ” 

When she had confassod everything the 
colonel said to her; 

“ Do you know what we have now to do? I 
shall send for Astier, and will recount to him 
before you all your infamous behaviour; I will 
place him again in the path of fortune and 
happiness from which your ■:viekednesB has 
driven him; and, as you are an inferior and 
irresponsible creature, I will myself ask lua 
forgiveness for the wrong you have done him. " 

Paul was sent for and came in. As soon as 
he perceived the two ladies he understood that 
thei-e was no question of military duty, but he 
could guess no more. 

Madame Vantrin was wiping her eyes, and 
Blanche w.m cliitcliing the arms of her chair 
as if there had been an abyss before her. The 
colonel was red in tlie face, and pulled at his 
shirt collar, and twisted his mustache, and oa,st 
furious glances about him. 

: ■ “ My dear Astier,” ho began, “you will one 
day be a father-— booh, I hope. May Heaven 
preserve you from ever knowing the shame 
whioh at. this instant is strangling me! Do 


you recollect that six months ago I asked you 
if some one had not oast a spell oyer: you? My 
friend, there is the sorceress!” 

"Colonel, I beg of you, deal gently with 
your daughter; she was but a child when she 
eommittcd the — ^rogueries you reproach her 
with.” 

‘‘:What! 3'ou know then?” 

“ The story of Major SpaiTow? Certainly, I 
hare known it long,” 

“And you said nothing, and you passed it 
over: and you barely escaped death on the 
field! Blanche, if he had died, I would have 
killed j-oul” 

Blanche was silent, but her countenance 
seemed to say, “ I should not hare cared.” 

“But if you knew all,” continued the colonel, 
“why, then, haven’t you married Mademoiselle 
Ilumblot?” 

At this name Paul’s stupefaction showed 
clearly that there was a part of the story that 
he did not know. The colonel related the 
affair from its , beginning as he himself had 
ju.st learned it. He spoke in high tei-rns of 
Antoinette’s beauty, and foidune, and various 
merits; but the lieutenant seemed more per- 
plexed than dazzled. He sought in the coun- 
tenance of Blanche for some commentary ex- 
planatory of her father’s words, and Blanche, 
feeling his eyes upon her, trembled under their 
grave, scrutinizing, but gentle look, Paul 
Astier’s kind and clement eyes troubled her 
more than her father’s rage. The lieutenant 
. had never yet shown so much kindness toward 
her ; and never, no, never, in their long 
warfare, had she felt so dreadfully afraid of 
him. 

The colonel finished his speech by saying: 

“ My friend, I will obtain for you a leave of 
absence and a. pass for Morans. As it would 
not bo befitting that you should leave any debts 
behind you at Nancy, I beg yon to do me the 
honour of using my purse. This letter of your 
future wife (take it, take it!) will show you 
that, though not expected nor hoped for at 
Morans, you will bo most welcome there. I 
shall myself come to jmur wedding. Meantime 
I shall bring about your reconciliation with 
the war department, and shall obtain for you 
a triumphal readmission to the regiment. The 
honourable distinction which was your due, and 
which mj' daughter has so diabolically prevented 
you from obtaining, .shall not long bo wanting, 
I promise you. I cannot engage to bring it to 
3'OU as 11 wedding present, but I will tell Madame 
Humblot what manner of man you are; with 
what gallantry you have home yourself before 
my eyes under the fire of the enemy; and, what 


is still more rare and more noble, with what 
magnanimity you have supported your dis- 
tresses. And I will say to her that any father 
of a family, no matter how liigh liis rank or 
position, might well he pi-oud to call you liis 

Tliis eloquence would probably have trans- 
ported any otherman than Paul. Himit seemed 
hardly to touch, and ho negligently lot fall tlie 
precious letter. His attention was directed to 
the three coHntenance.s of the Vautrin family; 
he seemed to he seeking some hidden meaning 
in tlio words of the colonel, and interrogated 
with pensive and troubled eye the ph3'siognoray 
of the two ladies. 

At last he seemed decided. 

“Monsieur Vantrin,” said Ire, “may I see 
you a moment in private? I have a few words 
to say to 3'ou.” 

When they were in the ante-chamber he 
continued; 

“Colonel, in the whole world there is no 
better man than you. Non have never harmed 
any one but your country’s enemies, and even 
them you would have spared if the affair could 
h.ave been arranged in any other way. Madame 
Vautrin is a wife worthy of 5'on. The lining 
I is of the same quality as the stuff. Now, I 
I believe it amoral hnpossibilitythat theassocia- 
tioir of two rights should produce a wrong, and 
I refuse utterly to believe that Mademoiselle 
Vautrin has done wrong for the mere pleasure 
of wrong-doing.” 

“ But what possible motive?” 

“ Bless me! I did not foresee that it would 
be so difficult to explain myself. But I must 
go on now I have begrtn. You have had time 
to know mo thoroughly, and you know I am 
not a conceited puppy nor a fortune-hunter. 
You will understand that I am not a man to 
bring sorrow upon my friend.s for the sake of 
throwing myself at the head of people I never 
saw. What I have now to say will seenr to you 
mad enough, but you must think what you will. 
Colonel, I have the honour to ask of you the 
hand of Mademoisello Vautrin, your daughter, 
and I make my retreat lest yon drive, me from 
3'Oar house as you did before from your regi- 

As he finished he opened the door and slipped 
out quietly, leaving the colonel utterly dumb- 
founded. 

“Blanche! Augustine!” cried he; “my 
■daughter! my wife! we have done a mischief, 
my dear children! The jioor devil’s wits arc 
surely crazed! Will you believe tliat in answer 
to all I have said to him he has asked my per- 
mission to inaiTy Blanchette?” 
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THE SHADOW. 


I 




The young girl in her turn uttered a loud 
crv: — but it was a cry of joy. 

" I — I, who have so much deseiTCd pnnish- 
meiitl Oh! motlior, motlier, the thousandth 
part of God’s goodness has not been told ! ” 


THE SHADOW. 

JUJl’BK A BALLAD OF HEINE’S. 


“ Donna Clara, many years 
Loved with liopes and loved with fears, 
Willeth now my heart’s undoing; 
WiEeth it wilfuEy and unruoiug I 
Donna Clara, sweet is life. 

With its passion, witli its strife; 

But the grave is dark and cold— 
Throngod with horrors manifold ! 

Donna Clara, spare thee sorrow 1 
Wilt bo wedded on the morrow? 

May Ramiro oomo beside— 

Greet thee Don I’oruando’s bride?” 
“Don Ramiro, oE tby words 
Pierce my heart like poisoned swords. 
Ab i shake off this passion-weakness; 
Bear with manly strength iind meekness. 
Many fairer maids there be ; 

God has come ’twixt mo and thee. 

Don Ramiro, conqueror 
Of the armies of the Moor, 

Conquer thy own love and soirow; 

See mo wedded on the morrow,” 
“Donna Clara, tbon hast said it; 

I will come to see thee wedded; 

I will dance with thee as one 
Who was never heart-undone. 

Till to-morrow, fare thee well!” 

“ Fare thee well ! ” The window fell. 

In the darkness, like a stono, 

Don Ramiro stood alone. 

II, 

Merrily the bells have rung, 

As by joyous impulse swung; 

And tlie people, blythe and gay, 

In the streets kept holiday. 

In the old cathedral dim 


And at coming on of nigh 
All the piilace flamed witl 
And a rioh and noble tliri 
FiEod its halls with mi] tl: 
Donna Clara, envied bridi 
With the unloved by hor 
With pale, passionless coi 
Waited to le.ad out the dii 
“ Lady, why this troubled { 
Why this tremble and am 
“ Look, Feruaudo t Who t 
Cloaked in black, with fo: 
It seems a knightly figure 
“Lady, a shadow on. the wa 


in. 

But the shadow slowly ne 
And she ti’embles, and shi 
To her face her sinrit nisi 
Pale she grows, by turns, 
“ Don Ramiro ! ” said she, ti 
And her breath came slioi 
With a vacant gaae, but fc 
“Dimoe wo at thy bridal?” 
Donna Clara forth ho load 
Wildly, wildly round he a 
“Don Ramiro,” Olaiu spoke 
“Wherefore in thy sable oh 
He, in hollow voice, awe ! 
“Bad’st me oomo unto thy 
“Don Ramiro, icy cold 
Are tho hands that mine ( 
Said that hollow voice, av 
“Bad’st mo oomo unto thy 
“Don Ramiro,” Clara saith 
“Earthy chill and damp thi 
Still that hollow voice, av 
“Uad’st me come unto thy ■ 
“Don Ramiro”— faint and 1 
Clara whispered — “let me 
But that hollow voice, aw 
“Bad’st me come unto thy 
Donna Clara on he leads ; 
Wilder, wilder round he s 
“Don Ramiro,” gasped she 
“In God’s name now let im 
Don Ramiro, at tho name, 
Vanished like a sudden fie 
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■IV. „ ' 

Life flows back into her cheek; 

Does she see?— does some one apeak? 
“Donna Clara, sweetest bride”— 

She is by Fernando’s side. 

Sitting still where she had been 
When the Shadow glided in. 

'‘Donna Clara, sweetest bride,” 

Said a low voice at her side, 

‘ ‘ Why this fixed and troubled gaze? 

Why this tremble and amaze?” 
loe-blanohod Donna Clara’s cheek. 

While her pale lips strove to siieak; 

“Don Itamiro— where?” Her lord 
Drawing a stern brow at the word. 

Bout nnd whispered, firm and low: 
“Donna Clara, seek not to know !” 

S. S. CONANT. 


VERSES. . 

If I had thought thou cmildst have died, 
I might not weep for thee; 

But I forgot, when by thy side, 

TJiat thou oonldst moi'M be : 

It never through ray mind had pass’d. 
The time would e’er be o’er, 

And I on thee should look my last, 

And thou shouldat smile no more I 

And still upon that face I look, 

And think 'twill smile again; 

And still the thought I will not brook, 
That I must look in vain ! 

But when I speak— thou dost not say, 
What thou ne’er l 0 ft’.st unsaid; 

And now I feel, as well I may, 

Sweet Mary ! thou art dead ! 

If thou wouldst stay, e’en as thou art. 
All cold and all serene — 

I still might press thy silent heart, 

And where tliy smiles have been ! 

While e’en thy chfll, pale corse I have, 
Thou seemest still mine own ; 

But there I lay thee in thy grave — 

And I am now alone ! 

I do not think, where’er thou art, 

Thou Inast forgotten me ; 

And I, perhaps, may soothe this heart. 
In thinking too of thee : 

Yet there was round thee such a dawn 
Of light ne’er seen hefor-e, 

As fancy never could have drawn. 

And never can restore ! 


DEATH AMD THE DBlINKABDS.i- 

There was iu Flanders, once, a company of 
foolish gallants wlio spent their time in taverns 
and stews, and iiululgeci tlierascivms in gamb- 
j ling and debauchery of all kinds. Might and 
I day they did little else but dance to the 
.sound of lute.s .and harps, and play at dice, 
and eat and drink beyond their might ; so that 
by such abominable superlluity they, in a 
I eursed manner, made saeriiiee to tl;e devil 
Tvithin his own temple; attended in their 
orgies by tumblers, and young idle fruit-girls, 
and aingem rvith harps, and old bawds, which 
be the vei-y devil's offieers, kindling and blow- 
ing the lecherous lire that is annexed to glut- 

It was grisly to hear these gallants swear, 

I their oaths were so great and damnable ; and, 
as if the Jews had not done violence enough 
to our blessed Lord, they, in their imagina- 
tions, tore his body, each of them laughing at 
the daring wickedness of the others. 

These throe rioters were one morning drink- 
ing as usual in a tavern, and as they sate they 
heard a bell clink before a corpse which was 
being carried to its grave. Then one of them 
called to his boy and said, “Go and ask readily 
what corpse this is now passing forth by the 
gate, aud lock thou report his name well.” 

“Sir,” quoth tlioboy, “I knew it two hours 
before you came here. He was an old com- 
p.anion of yours, and was slain suddenly ; for 
as he .sate drunken on his bench, there came a 
secret thief men call Death (that kills all the 
people in tliis countiy), and with his spear he 
smote Ilia he.art in two, and then went his way 
without speaking. He hath slain a thousand 
this pestilence ; and, master, ere you eome 
into his presence, methlnka it were full neoe.s- 
sary to beware of him, and to be evermore 
ready to meet him. Thus tauglit mo iny 
dame.” 

“ By Saint Mary,”8aid the host of the tavern, 
“ the child says truly ; for this fearful thing 
hath slain tliis year, within a village about a 
mile lienee, lioth men, women, and elnldren, 
so that I trow he has his habitation there, ■ 
It were great wisdom to be well advised about 

Then up spake one of the rioters and .said, 
"What! is it such peril to meet with him ? 
I vow by Christ’s bones that Fll seek him by 
stile and street. Hearken, my boys, we three 

■TWa is a prose version of Clwncer's “ Pardonere's 
I Tale,” told by ono of the Canterbury pilgrims. 
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are one; let each, hold tip Ills hand, and bo- j 
come brothers, and wo will kill this false I 
traitor Death. Before night he shall be slain, j 
— ho that BO many slayeth.” And so saying, i 
he shouted a terrible oath, I 

I'ben these three having plighted their troths i 
to live and die by each other, started up, all 
drunken in their rage, and went towards the i 
hamlet of which the taverner had spoken ; and i 
as they TV'cnt reeling along the way, tliey 
roared out with their thick voices, “Death 
shall be dead if we can catch him.” i 

irhoy had not gone half a mile, when lol 
just as they were crossing a gate they saw a 
poor old man, who greeted them full meekly 
and said, “Now, Heaven .save you, lords 1” 

The proudest of these three riotera an- 
swered, “What, thou sorry churl, why art 
thou wrapped so closely over, save thy face? 
Why dost continue to live in such great 
age!” 

At this the old man looked him in the 
visage, and said, “ Because I cannot meet a 
man, neither in city nor in village, even 
though I walked into the Indies, who would | 
change his youth for my age ; and therefore i 
I must still keep my ago as long as Heaven I 
pleases. Death will not have my life, alas! I 
And thus walk I, like a restless caitiff; and, 
on the ground which is my mother's gate, I 
knock night and morning with my stafl’, cry- 
ing, 'Dear mother, let mo in. Lol how I 
vanish flesh and blood. When sh.all my weary 
bones be still! Mother, with you would I 
change the cheat that has been so long a time 
la my chamber, yea, for a hair shroud to wrap 
me In,' But sho will not do me such kind- 
ness, for which full pale and wolked is my 
face. Yet, sirs, it is not conrleons in you to 
speak roughly to an old man except ho tres- 
pass in word or deed; for it is said in holy 
writ, as you may yourselves see, that ye .should 
not rise against a hoary head ; therefore do no 
more liarm now to an old man than ye would 
a man should do to you , in age, if that ye 
abide so long; and so pence be with you ever! 

■ I must go my svays.” , 

“Nay, old churl, by St. John thou partest 
not so lightly,” ssvore one of these rioters. 
“Thou spafcest right now of that traitor Death 
that slayeth alt our friends In this country. 
Thou art his spy; and believe me thou shalt 
either tell where ho is, or by the holy sacra- 
iriont thou shalt rue it; for, truly, thou art 
one of his accomplices to kill ns , young folk, 

; , thou false thief.” 

." Now, sirs,” then quoth this old man, ^'if 
.you truly wish to lind Death, turn up this 


crooked way, for by my faith I left him In 
that grove under a tree, and there he will stay, 
nothing hiding Itimsolf for all your boasting. 
See ye that oak? right there shall ye meet 
him.” 

. Thus spake the old man ; and away ran 
these three rioters till they came to the tree, 
under which behold they found well nigh eight 
bnshels of fino gold florins. J hey were so glad 
of this sight that they sought no longer .after 
Death ; hut looking round them they s.ate 
down on the hard roots of the tree, nothing 
heeding the uneasiness of the seat, so eager 
were they to he near the precious hoard, 

“ Brethren,” , said the worst of the three, 
“take heed what I shall say. I'ortnne hath 
given us this treasure to the end we may live 
all our lives in mirth and jollity. As it came 
lightly, lightly lot us spend it. Who would 
have thought,” continued he, swearing a great 
oath, “that we should have met such luck to- 
day? If this gold could but be carried out of 
this grove liomc to my house, then were wo in 
high felicity ; but it may not be done by clay, 
for men would say we wore strong thieves, and 
liang ns for pos.se8sing our own trea.siire; no: 
it must be earned by night, wisely and silly ; 
therefore I am of opinion that we draw lots, 
and he who draws the lowest shall run to the 
town with blythe heart, and bring us bread 
and wino; while tlie other two shall subtly 
keep the timsure, and when it is night we 
will take it by ono as.sent where wc may think 
best. ” 

Then ho brought the lots in his hand and 
bade them draw, and the lowest ibll on the 
young one; and anon he went forth toward 
the town. Now all as soon as he was de-, 
parted, the rioter who spake before said thus 
unto his fellow: — 

“Thou knowe.st well thou :u’t my sworn 
brother ; therefore will I toll thee thy profit. 
Our fellow is gone and here is gold, and that 
full great store, which is to be shared :imong 
ns three; hut if I can shape it so that it may 
be p.arted among ns two, had I not done a 
friend’s turn to thee?" 

'The, other ansivered, “I. cannot think how 
that maybe; ho knows well that the gold is 
with us. What, therefore, should we do ? 
What could wo say to him?'’ 

“Shall. it beciounsel, thon?”:aaId the first: 
"If so, I will toll you in few words how we 
can bring it about, ” 

And the other answered, “ I plight thee my 
troth that I will not betray thee.” 

Now,” quoth this wicked hazarder, “ thou 
knoweat well that we are two, and two of us 
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shall he Btroiiger than one. Look, when he is 
set down, that thou rise, anon, and make, aS j 
though tlwu playeat with him, and while ye 
are struggling as in game, I will stal) him 
through his two sides; and do thou do the 
same with thy dagger. And then, my dear 
friend, shall tins gold be parted ’twixt thee 
and me; and so sliall we he able to fulfil our 
desires, and play at dice at our own will.” 

Thus these two hazardors agreed to slay the 
third, who, a.s he went .along- the road kept 
rolling up and down in his hcivrt the beauty 
of the.se bright and new florins. “0 Lord!” 
quoth he, " that .1 might but have this trea- 
sure to myself alone! There would be no man 
under the heavens that should live so merry 
as I.” ■ 

And at the last the fiend put It into his 
thought that he .should buy poison to slay his 
fellows; for the fiend found him living in such 
a wanton way, that he lusted to bring him to 
sorrow; therefore he made this hazarder deter- 
mine to do the homicide, and never to repent. 
So he went straightways unto an apothecary 
in the town, and prayed him that he would 
sell some poison to kill the rats in hi.s house, 
and there was also a polecat that, as ho said, 
slow his capons, and he would fain be rid of 
such destroying vermin. 

The apothecaiy answered, “Tliou shalthave 
a thing, that if it be taken by any creature in 
this world, though it be no more in qu.antity 
than a grain of wheat, he shall anon lo,sc his 
life ; yea, ho shall w'lther away in leas time 
than tlwu wilt go a mile, the poison is so 
sti'oug and' violent ” 

Then this cursed man took into his hand 
the poison in a box, and went into the next 
street and borrowed three large bottles, and 
poured the poison into two of them, keeping 
the third clean for his own drink. And when 
With sorry grace he had filled his great bottles 
with wine, ho repaired again to his fellows. 

: What need is there to say more? Eov even 
as they had planned his death, even so they 
slow him/ and that quickly. And when it 
Avas done, ■ thus .spake' the Worst , of these 

“Now let us sit and drink, and make us 
meiry, and afterwards we will hide his body 
in the ground.” 

And with the.se words he took the bottle 
where the poison was and drank, and gave it 
: to his fellow ; and anon there came upon them 
strange signs of poisoning, and they perished. 

Thus ended be these two homicides; and 
also their false companion ; and thus did they 
find Death under the oak in the old grove. 


VICTOR Hugo’s “ruis qu’ ioi toute j 

Because— every soul 
Feels iuec-ssaiit desire 

To give to some other 
Its fragrance and fire ; 

Because— all thi)ig.s give, 

Below and ahiive, 

Their rosc.s or tlioriia 
To that wliioli they love. 

Because— May gives mu, sic 

And Night, to oui- pains. 

Gives Nepenthe in dreams; 

Because- the sky gives 
The bird to the bower, 

And morn drops its dew 
In the Clip of the flower; 

Because- when the wave 
Falls asleep on the strand, 

It trembles, and gives 
A kiss to the land ; 

For tliese reasons, m.y own, 

My heart is iuoUned 

To give thee tlio best 
I have in my miud 

I give my sad thoughts, 

My griefs, and my fears ; 

Talte tliosB, as tlie earth 
Takes the night’s shower of tears. 

Of my infinite longing, 

Take, dearest, thy part; 

Take my light and my shadow, 

0 oliild of my lioait I 

Take the unalloyed trust 
Which our interoourso blesses ; 

And take all my soug.s, 

With their tender caresses. 

Take my soul, which moves on 
Without sail or oar, 

But pointing to thee 
As its star evermore. 

And take, 0 my darling. 

My preoiou.s, my own ! 

This heart, whicli would perish, 

Its love being gone. 

: jAMm FnSBMAN Gt,AB 


THE COBBEER OP BUDDINGSTONE. 


THE COBBLER OF DUDDIKGSTOlirE. 

In the little pietnre«qne village of Btin- 
DINGSTONB, which lies sweetly at the foot of 
Ediriburgli’s great lion, Arthur Seat, and which 
is celebrated for its stowberries and sheep- 
heiul broth, flourished, within our own remem- 
brance, a poor and honest mender of boots and 
shoes, by name Robin liENioni,. 

Robin had been a cobbler all his days to 
very little purpose. Ho had made nothing of 
the binsiness, although he had given it a fair 
trial of fifty or sixty years. He wa.s born, and 
cobbled — got married, and cobbled — got chil- 
dren, and cobbled — got old, and cobbled, with- 
out advancing a stop beyond his last. It 
‘■‘found him poor at first and left him sol” 
To make tho ends meet was the utmost he 
could do. He therefore bore no great liking 
to a profession which had done so little for 
him, and for which he had done so much ; but 
ill truth, his want of liking may be considered 
as much a cause as an effect of his want of 
success. His mind, in short, did not go with 
his work ; and it was the interest, as well as 
duty and pleasure, of his good wife .lanet, to 
hold him to it (particularly when he had given 
his word of honour to a customer) by all the 
arts common to her sex — .sometimes by scold- l 
iug, sometimes by taunting, but oftenor — for I 
Janet was a kind-hearted creature — by treating I 
him to a thimbleful of nqua-vitea, whicli he loved 
dearly, with its proper accompaniments of i 
bread and ohaosa. 

Although, however, Robin did not keep by 
the shoes with any good heart, he could not he I 
called either a lazy or inefficient man. In 
everything but cobbling he took a deep and 
active interest. In particular, ho was a great 
coiinoiaseur of tho weather. Nobody could ] 
prophesy snow like Robin, or foretell a black i 
frost. The latter was Robin’s delight; for | 
with it camatlie people of Edinburgh to hold i 
their saturnalia on Duddiiigstone Loch, and j 
cobbling on these great occasions wiw entirol.y | 
out of tho (jnestion. His rickety table, big- i 
bellied bottle, and tree-legged glass were then 
in requisition, for the benefit of curlers and | 
skaters in general, and of himself in particular, i 
But little benefit accrued from these to Robin, I 
although he could always count on one good I 
customer — in himself. On the breaking up of i 
the ice lie regularly found himself poorer than j 
before, and, what was worse, with, a smaller I 
disposition than ever to work, ■ . 

It must have been on some ooonsion of this 


kind that strong necessity suggested to Robin 
a step for the bettering of his fortunes, which 
was patronized by the legislature of the day, 
and which he had lieard was re-sorted to by 
many with success. Robin resolved 1o try the 
lottery. With thirty shillings, which he kept 
in an old stocking for the landlord, ho went to 
Edinburgh, and purchased a sixteenth. This 
proceeding he determinod to keep a profound 
secret from every one ; but whisky cannot 
tolerate seoreta-^the . first half mntohkin with 
barber Hugh succeeding in ejecting it ; and as 
the barber had every opportunity, as well as 
disposition, to spread it, the thing was known 
to all the village in the lathering of a chin. 

Among othere, it reached tho oars of Mr. 
Blank, a young gentleman who happened to 
re.sideat Uuddingstone, and who took an interest 
in the fortunes of Robin. Mr. B. (unknown 
to the villagers) was connected with the press of 
Edinburgh, particularly with a certain news- 
paper, one copy of which had an extensive cir- 
culation in Duddiiigstone. First of all, the 
newspaper reached Mr. Blank on tho Saturday 
of its publication ; on the Monday it fell into 
the hands of Robin, who, like tho rest of his 
trade, had most leisure on that day to peruse 
it ; on the Tuesday the baker had it ; on tho 
Wednesday the tailor; on tho Thursday tlio 
blaeksmith ; on the Friday the gardener; a»d 
on the .Saturday tho barber, in whose shop it lay 
till the snccocding Saturday brought another, 
when it was torn down for suds, leaving not 
a wreck behind, except occasionally a king’s 
speech, a cure for tho mptiiro, a list of magis- 
trates and town-council, or any other Interest- 
ing passage that took the barlior’s fancy, which 
was carefully clipped out and pasted on the 
wooden walls of his apartnient, to tho general 
satisfaction, instruction, and entertainment of 
his customers. This newspaper, like Words- 
worth’s “Old Cumherhind Beggar," was the 
means of koeping alive a sympathy and com- 
munity of feeling among tlio parties; and in 
particular tended to e.stabliBh a friendly intor- 
conrse between Robin Rentoul and Mr. Blank, 
Robin could count upon his glass every Mon- 
day when he went for “the papers;” and, ex- 
cept the glass, he liked nothing better than to 
have what ho called “a bother” with Mr. B. 
himself. Mr. B. soon got from Robin’s own 
mouth all the particulars of the lottery ticket 
purchase, even to the very number, wMoh was 
1757 — -a number chosen by Robin, wlio had an 
ey'e to:fatalism> as being the date of the year 
in which he was born. 

A love of mischief or sport suggested to 
the young gentleman the wicked thoughi; of 
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making tlie newspaper a means of hoaxing 
Kobiii regarding the lottery ticket. We sliali not 
undertake to defend Mr. Blank's conduct, even 
on the score of hi.s being, as he was, a very 
young man. The experiment lie made was 
cruel, although we believe it was done without 
malignity, and with every resolution that 
Robin sliould not be a loser by it. About the 
time when news of the lottery-drawing was 
expected the following paragraph appeared 
in the newspaper : with which Mr. Blank was. 
connected. 

"By privata accounts from London we imderstnnd 
that iMtiiud 1757 are tho nurn hers drawn In the pro- 
seiit lottoiy for the two £20,000 iirlaos. We know not 
if any of tliasa lucky numbers iiave been disposed of in 
this ouartor." 

Poor Robin came for his newspaper at the 
usual time, and in his usual manner. He got 
Ills eustoraary glass, but missed hi.s cu-stomary 
'‘bother" with Mr. Blank, who chose for tho 
present to be out of the way. Home he trudged, 
carrying the newspaper, tVie harbinger of his ' 
fortune, in the crown of his hat — ^placed him- 
self on his stool. — drew out his spoetaeles — and 
began to read, as usual, from the beginning of 
the first page. It was some time before he ! 
reached the paragraph big with his fate. 
When he saw it he gave a gasp — took off his I 
spectacles, and began to rub them, as if 
dopbtful tiiat they had deceived him — placed 
them again deliberately on his nose — read the 
passage over again, slowly and surely — ^then 
quietly laying his hand on a shoe which he 
had been mending, and which contained a last, 
made it in a moment spin tlirough the window, 
carrying oaaomont with it, and passing barely 
the liBiid of a fishwife wlio was toiling along 
with her creel. His wife, Janet, was not at 
home, BO, lushing out of doors, he made way 
to his old howff, at the sign of tho Sheep’s ' 
Head, The landlady held up her hands at his i 
wild look. 

“ Send for Barber Hughie,” he cried, “and i 
Neil the tailor: and I .say, Luckic, bring in — 
let me see^a galuon o' your best; and some I 
checso— a hail cheese— iianc o’ your halfs 
and quartci’s.” 

“ Guide us, Robin ! What hoe’s this in your i 
bonnet? The man’s gyte I ’’ 

“Look there, woman, ;it the papers. I’ve 
gotten a prize. A twenty tliousand pounder. 
What’s the sixteenth o’ that, think ye?’’ 

“A prize and uae blank ! Eh, wow, Robin, 
gic’s a shake o’ your hand, I aye said ye wad | 
come to something. lay, you slut, I'in for the 
barber — and Heil — if he’s sober — and bring 
the gudeman too. The mae the merrier. ” | 


Robin was soon surrounded by all his cronies 
of the village ; for the news of his good fortune 
spread with the rapidity of seimdal. Innumer- 
able were the shakings of hand.s and tbo pledges 
of good-will and as.sistanoe. Tho Shcop’s Head 
soon became too hot for the compiuiy ; tho 
village itself was in an uproar ; and as halloo 
followed halloo Mr. Blank inwardly “Bhnmk 
at tlie sound himself liad made.” MoanwJiilo, 
to have the truth of the statement confirmed, 
a superannuated lawyer had been despatched 
on an old blood-horse to the lottery office at 
Edinburgh; and his return, witli the intelli- 
gence that all was a hoax, spread dismay over 
the faces of the carousens, and made Robin’s 
heart sink with grief and shame. 

A speedy change took place in the conduct 
of tl»i.se fair-weather friends who had flocked 
around the poor cobbler. From being tlie ad- 
mired of all belioldors he became an object of 
acorn and laugliter, till, unable to stand their 
mocks and jibes, he rushed from their presence, 
and sought shelter under his own hod-clothes. 
Tho only one who stood true wa.s Neil the 
tailor. He followed Robin to his own house, 
took him by the hand, and said, “ Robin, my 
man, I promised you a suit o’ olothes o’ the 
best. I ken ye wad hae befriended me had ye 
got the cash, and, lottery or no lottery, by 
Jove ! I’ll keep my word. ” 

Mr. Blank took care to discharge the debt 
incurred at the Sheep’s Head, and endeavoured, 
by proffers of money and otherwise, to comfort 
Robin, and atono In some measure for the in- 
jury which he had secretly done him. But 
Robin turned liimsclf in his bod, and would 
not be eomforted. Three days lie lay in this 
plight, when authentio information arrived of' 
the drawing of tho lottery. Robin’s number 
wa,s, after all, in reality a lucky one — not, 
indeed, twenty thousand, but five thousand 
pounds. Tho sixteenth of oven this was a little 
foj'tuiie to him, and ho received it with a sober 
satisfaction, very different from the boisterous 
gleewliich he had formerly displayed. "I'll 
seek nane o’ them this time," ho said to his 
wife, Janet, “except Neil the tailor; he, puir 
body, was tho only true-hearted oroature amaug 
them a’. I’ve learn't a le.sson by whnt has taken 
place. I hen wha to tnist." 

Alexahoeb Whitelaw. 


IGNORANCE. 

1 The truest characters of igiiorimoe 
Ai'e vanity and pride and airogance : 

As blind men use to bear their noses higher, 
Thau those that h-ave their eyes and sight entire. 

' . Samuel Butler. 
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aiiig'f"—" J.jook where he is,” jeplieil the cruel king, 
ud now go nud greet Min whom ye have eo long 
iired to see.” The remainder o£ tlio etory will be 
ind related in the hallad. The chronicloe and ro- 
meea leave u.s nearly in the dark as to BoniMdo'e 
.'tlior history Mtor tide event. 

The wiurior bow’d his ci'ostod head, 

And tained his heart o{ five, 

And sued the haughty king 
To free liis loiig-imprisou’d sire : 

■T bring thee here my fortress keys, 

I. bring my captive train, 

I pledge the faith, iny liege, my lord. 

Oh break my father’s chain!” 

“Eise, risol e’en now thy father comes, 

A ransom’d man this day : 

Mount thy good horse, and thou and 1 
Will meet him on Ws way.” 

— Thon lightly rose that loyal son. 

And bounded on his kteed. 

And urged, as if with lanes In rest, 

'The ohargor’s foamy speed. 

And lo I from far as on they press’d 
'Tliore came a glittering band. 

With one, that midst them stately rode, 

As a leader in the land ; 

-.“Now haste, Eoniardo, haste! 

For tlioro, in very truth, is he, 

Tlie father whom thy faithful heaidi 
Hath yearn’d so long to sco!” 

His ihuk eye flash’d— his proud breast heaved — 
His clieok's !me came and went — 

Hi! reach’d tliat gray-liair’d chieftain’s side. 
And there dismounting bent i 
A lowly knee to eai-th he bent. 

His fatlier’s hand he took— 

Wliut was there in its touch , ,, 

That all his fiery spirit shook? 

Tliat hand was oold~a frozen thing!— 

,It dropped from his like lead— 


And wept like childhood then — 

— Talk not of grief till thon hast seei 
The tears of warlike men! 

Ho thought on all his glorious hopes, 
And aU his young renown— 

He flung the falchion from his side, 
And in tlie dust sat down. 

Then covering with his steel-gloved 1 
His darkly mournful brow, 

— “No move, there is no more,” ho s 
“To lift the sword for now ! 

My king is false, my hope betray’d i 
My father— ob, the worth. 

The glory and the loveliness. 

Are pass’d away from oavtbl 

“I thought to stand where banners ■ 
My sire ! beside thee yet — 

I would that (/miv our kindred blood 
On Spain’s free soil had met ! 
Thon wmddst have known my siiirit 
For thee iny fields wore won, 

And thou hast perish’d in tliy chain i 
As though thou had.st no son.” 

Tlien starting from the ground once 
He Boized the monarch’s rein, 
Amidst the pale and wildor’d looks 
Of all the courtier train. 

And with a fierce o’ermn-stering gras] 
The rearing war-hor.se led. 

And sternly sot them face to face 
The king before the dead ! 

“Came I not forth upon thy pledge, 
My/a</ieri.s hand to kiss? 

— ^Bo still, and gaze thou on, false Id 
And tell mo what is f/ds 
The voice, the glajioe, the heart I So 
Give answer, where are they? 

— thon wouldst clear thy perjured 
Send life throurrh this cold olav ! 




X.NSUKANOE AND ASSUKANCK 


small experienced eye liad twinkloil tlirongh 
all the speculations of the age^ and, at the 
same time, had taken a very exact admeasmo- 
meat of my capabilities of turning them to 
advantage, seemed to he of opinion tiiat I was 
fit for nothing on earth. Eor one undertaking 
I wanted application; for another I wanted 
capital., “hTow,” said he, “as tlie fir-st of 
these delieiences is irremediabk, we must do 
what we can to supply the lafter. Take my 
advice, — Insure your life for a few thousands; 
you will have but little premium to pay, for 
you look as if you would live for ever; and 
from my knowledge of your rattle-pated habits, 
and the various chances against you, I will 
give you a handsome sum for the insurance,'’ 
S'eces.sity obliged me to acquiesce in the pro- 
posal, and I as.sured the old cormorant that 
there wa.s every likelihood of my requiting his 
liberality by the most unremitting perseverance 
in all the evU habits which had procured me 
IXSlTRxVNCE AND ASSURANCE. his countoiianco. Wo shook hands in mutual 
ill-opinion, and he obligingly volunteered to 
Hemimiiiw.—I hiivo been drinking hard nil night, accompany me to an insurance office, where 
end wni hnve more time to prepare me. or theyshiiU they were supposed to estimilte the duration 
beat out my hrnina with billots. I wiU not consent to j, m^n’s life to a quarter of an hbur 'aiicl odd 
dm this (lay, that’s Dortnln. .1, 

Oh, sir, you must ; and therefore I beseech *'6C0nds. ^ * 1 , t, • v 

you look forward on the journey you shall go. W e arrived a little before the business hour,. 

JienumUiK,—I swear I will not die to-day for any and were shown into a large room, where we 
man's persuasion.— Mensiire. for Metaai-i. found several more speculators waiting ruefully 

for the oracle to proiionnce sentence. In the 
"It is inconceivable to the virtuous and centre was a large tablo, round which, at equal 
praiseworthy part of the world, who have been distances, were placed certain little lumps of 
liom ami bred to respectable idleness, what money, which my friend told me wore to reward 
terrible straits are the lot of those scaiulalous the labours of the Inquisition, amongst whom 
rogues whom .fortune has left to shift for the surplus arising from absentees would like- 
themaelves!” Such was my feeling ejaculation wise be divided. Prom the keoiiness with 
when, full of penitence for the sin of urgent w-hicli each individual darted upon his share, 
necessity, I wended my way to the attorney and ogled that of his absent neighbour, I sur- 
wlio had swept together, and for the most mised tliat soiiio of my fellow-sufforevs ■would 
part picked up, the crumbs which fell from find the day against them. They would be 
my fathdr's table. He was a little grizzled, examined by eyes capable of penetrating, every 
sardonic animal, with features which were as crevice of their eonstitution-s, liy noses ■yvliicli 
hard as his heart, andfitted their leather-jacket could smell a rat a mile off, and hunt a guinea 
so tightly, that one would have thought it had breast-high. IIow, indeed, could pUigiio or 
shrunk from washing, or that they had bought pestilence, gout or gluttony, expect to lurk in 
it second-hand, and were pretty nearly out at its hole undisturbed, when .surrounded by a 
the elbows. They were completely emblematic pack of terriers which seemed hungry enough 
of their po.sse.ssor, who.se religion it was to make to devour one another? Wlieiievor the door 
the mo-st of everything, and, amongst the rest, slammed, and they looked for an addition, to 
of tlio distre.sses of his particular friends, their cry, they seemed for all >■ tiio world as 
amoiig.st whom I had tile happiness of standing though they wore going to bark; and if a 
very forward. My business required but little straggler really enlored and seized ;ipnn his 
explanation, for . I -tya-s oppro-ssed by neither moiety, the intelligent look of vexation was 
i'ent-1'oll.s nor title-deeds; andwesatdown to precisely like that of a dog 'who has lost a bone, 
consider the readie.st means of turning an ex- When ten or a dozen of these gentry had a.s- 
coUeiit irieomo for one year, into something .sembled, tire labours Of the day eommonced. 
decant for a few more. My adviser, whose Most of our adventurers for raising supplies 


Into these glassy eyes put light!— 

Be still ! keep down thine ire ! 

Bill these white lips a blessing speak— 

Tills ein tli is noC my sire ! 

Give me back him for -whora I sti’ove, 

For whom my blood was shed ! 

—Thou oanst not?— .and a king!— his dust 
Be mountains on thy head!” 

He loo.sed the steed — his slack hand feR— 
Upon the silent face 

He cast one long deep troubled look, 

Then turn’d from that sad jdace. 

His hope was crush’d, his after-fate 
Untold in martial strain 

— His banner led the siiears no more 
Amidst the hills of Spain. 

Mb.s. Humans. 
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upon their natural lives were afflicted with a 
natural conceit that they were by no means 
ciroumscribed in foundation for such a pros- 
poot. In vain did the Board endeavour to 
persuade them that they were half-dead already. 
They fought hard for a few more years,' swore 
that their fathei-s had been almost immortal, 
and that their whole families had been as 
tenacious of life as eels themselves. Alas! 
they were first ordered into an aiijoittius room, 
whicli I soon learned was tlie condemned cell, 
and then delicately informed that the estab- 
lishment could have nothing to say to them. 
Some, indeed, had the good luck to be reprieved 
a little longer, but even these did not effect a 
very flaUoring or advanlageons bargain. One 
old gentleman had a large premium to pay 
for a totter: in his knees; another for an e.x- 
traordinary oireuraferenee in the girth; and 
a dowager of higli respectability, who was 
afflicted with certain undue proportions of 
width, was fined most exorbitantly. The only 
customer who met with anything like satis- 
faction was a gigantic man of Ireland, with 
whom Death, I thought, was likely to have a 
puzzling contest. 

“How old are yon, sh?” inquired an ex- 
aminer. 

“Forty.” 

. “You seem a strongman.” 

“I am the strongest man in Ireland.” 

“ But subject to the gout?” 

“No.— The rheumatism. — Nothing else, 
upon my soul.” 

“What age was your father when ho died?” 

“ Oh, he died young; but then he was killed 
lit a row.” 

. "Have you any uncles alive?” 

' “No; they were all killed in rows too.” 

" Fray, sir, do you tliink of rotuming to 
Ireland?” 

“Maybe 1 shall some day or. other.” 

“What security can we have that you are 
not killed in a row yourself?” 

“Oh, never fear! 1 am the sweetest temper 
in tlio world, b.arring when I’m dining out, 
which is not often.” 

“Whfit, sir, you can drink a little?” 

“Three hottloH with ease.” 

“Ay, tliat is bad. You havea red face and 
look apoplectic, Yon will, no doubt, go off 
suddenly.” 

“Devil a bit. My red face was bom with 
pie; and I’ll lay a bet I live longer than any 

But three bottles- — ” ■ ■ 

“Never you miml that. I don’t mean to 
. ‘drink more than a bottle and a half in future! 


Besides, I intend to get man-iod, if I can, and 
live snug,” 

A.dehate arose amongst the directors respect- 
ing this gentleman’s eligibility. Tlie words 
“row” and “throe bottle.s” ran, hurry-scurry, 
round the table. Every dog had a snap at 
them. At last, however, the leader of the 
pack addressed him in a demurring growl, 
and agreed that, upon his paying a slight 
additional premium for his irregularities, lie 
should 1)0 admitted as a lit Bnlijoct. 

It was now my turn to exhibit ; but a.s my 
friend ivas handing me forward my progress 
was arrested by the entrance of a young lady, 
with an elderly maid-servant. She was dressed 
in slight mourning, was the most sparkling 
beauty I had ever seen, and appeared to pro- 
duce an instantaneous effect even upon the 
stony-hearted directors themselves. The chair- 
man politely requested her to take a seat at 
the table, and immediately entered into her 
business, which seemed little more tlian to 
showiiorself, and be entitled to twontythonsand 
pounds for which her lain hunhand had in- 
sured his life. 

“Zounds!” thought I, “twenty thousand 
pounds and a widow!” 

"All, madam,” oliserved the ohtiirman, 
“your husband made too good a bargain with 
us. I told him he was an elderly, sickly sort 
of a man, and not likely to last; but I never 
thought he would have died so soon after IJis 
marriage.” 

An elderly, sickly sort of a man ! She, would 
marry again, of course! I was on fire to be 
examinecl before her, and let her hear a favour- 
able report of me. As luck would have it, 
she had some further transactions, which re- 
quired certain papers to bo .sent for, and, in 
the pause, I stepped boldly forward. 

“Gentlemen,” said my lawyer, with a sinila 
which whitened the tip of his nose, and very 
nearly sent it through the external teguiiients, 

“allow me to Introduce Mr. , a particular 

friend of mine, who i,s desirous of insuring his 
life. You perceive he is not one of your dying 

The directors turned their eyes towards me 
with evident satisfaction, and I had the vanity 
to believe that the widow did so too. 

“You havea good broad chest,” said one. 
“I dare «ay yoiir lungs are never affected, ” 

"Good shoulders too, ’’said another. f^Not 
likely to be knocked down in a vow.” 

. . “Strong In the log.s, and not dohilitatecl by 
dissipation,” cried a third. ,“I think this 
gentleman will suit us.” 

.1 could piercoive tiiat, dimn.g these compli- 
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■ments and a few otherSj the widow was very 
much inclined to titterj Which I considered as 
much as a flirtation commeneod; and when I 
iviia ordered into anotlier room to bo fartlier 
examined by the surgeon in attendance, I 
longed to tell her to stop till 1 came back. The 
profes.sional gentleman did liis utmost to find 
a flaw in me, bat was obliged to write a cer- 
tificate, with which I re-entered, and had the 
satisfaction of heai-ing the chairman read that 
I was warranted sound. The Board congratu- 
lated me somewhat jocosely, and the widow 
laughed outright. Our affairs were settled 
exactly at the same moment, and I followed 
her closely down-stairs. 

“'VVliiit mad trick are you at now?” inquired 
the cormorant. 

"I am going to hand that lady to her 
carriage," I re.sponded; and 1 kept my word. 
She bowed to me with inneh courtesy, laughed 
again, and desired her servant to drive home. 

“Where is that, John?” said I. 

; “If umber , sir, in street,” said 

John ; .and away they went. 

We walked steadily along, the bird of prey 
reckoning up the advantages of his bargain 
with mo, and I in a mood of equally interesting 
reflection. 

“What are you pondering about, young 
gentleman?” he at last commenced. 

“I am pondering whether or no you have 
not overreached yourself in thi.s transaction.” 

“How so?” 

“Why, I begin to think I shall be obliged 
to give up my harum-scarum way of life; drink 
moderately, leave off fox-hunting, and sell my 
spirited horses, which, yon know, will make a 
material difference in the probable date of my 
demise.” 

“But where is the necessity for your doing 
all this?” 

“My wife will, most likely, make it a 
stipulation.” 

“Wour wife!" 

‘.'Yes. That pretty disconsolate widow we 
havO: just parted from. You may laugh; but 
if you choose to bet the insurance which you 
have hpughtofine against the purchase-money, 

1 will take' you that uhe makes me a sedate 
married man in less than two months.” 

“Done!” said cormorant, his features again 
atraiuiug tlioir Imck.skins at the idea of having 
made a double profit of me. “Let ns go to 
iny house, and I will draw a deed to that effect, 

I did not flinch from the agreement. My 
case, 1 knew, was desperate. I should have 
hanged myself a month before, had it not been 


for the Epsom Races, at which I had pai-ticuliir 
business; and any little additional reason for 
disgust to the world tvonld, I thought, bo 
rather a pleasure than a pain — provided; I was 
disappointed in the lovely widow. 

Modesty is a sad bugbear upon fortune. I 
have known many who have not been oppre.ssod 
by it remain in the shade, but I have never 
known one who emerged witli, it into prosperity. 
In my oTvn case it was by no means a family 
disease, nor had I lived in any way by which 
I was likely to contract it. Accordingly, on 
the following day I caught myself very coolly 
knocking at the Widow’s door; and so eiitiraiy 
had 1 been occupied in considering the various 
biessihgs wliich would .accrue to Ijoth of us from 
our union, that I was half-way up-stairs before 
I began to think of ah excuse for my intrusion. 
Tlie drawing-room w.as vacant, and I was left 
for a momoiit to wonder whether I was not 
actually in some tcmpleof the Loves and Grace.s. 
There was not a thing to be seen wiiich did 
not breathe with tenilernoss. The ceiling dis- 
played a little heaven of sportive Cupids, the 
carpet a wilderne.ss of turtle-doves. The pic- 
tures wore a series of the loves of Jupiter, the 
vases pre.sented nothing but lioart's-easc and 
love-lies-bleeding; the vei-y canary birds were 
inspired, and had a nest with two young ones; 
and the cat herself looked kindly over the 
budding beauties of a tortoise-shell kitten. 
What a pi, ace for a sensitive heart like mine! 

I could not bear to look upon the mirrors whicli 
reflected my broad shonldera on every side, like 
so many giants; and would have given the 
world to appear a little pale and interesting, 
althongli it might have injured my life a dozen 
years’ purchase. Novertlieless, I was not 
daunted, and I looked round, for somothing 
to talk about, on the beauty’s nsual occupations, 
W'hieh I found were all in .a tone witli what I 
liad before remarked. Upon the open piano 
I lay “Auld Robin Grey,” wliicli had, no doubt, 
been sung in allusion to her late husliand. On 
i the table was a hall’-Iinishod drawing of Apollo, 
which wiis equally, without doubt, iiieaiit to 
apply to her future one; and round about were 
strewed the Beductivetome.sofMooro, Uanipbell, 
and Byron. “This witeh,” thought I, “is 
the very creature I liavo been sigiiing afterl I 
would have married lier out of a hedge-way, 
and worked upon the roads to maintain her; 
but with twenty thousand poirads — ay, and 
much more, unless I am mistaken, she would 
create a fever in the fiusty Cauca.sus! I was 
in tliemost melting mood alive, when, the door 
opened, and in walked the fa-seinating object 
of my speculations. She was dressed in simple 
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gray, wholly without ornament, and her dark- 
brown hair was braided demurely over a fore- 
head whieh looked as lofty as her face was 
lovely. The receirtiou .slie gave me was polite 
and griieoful, but .somewhat distant; and I 
perceived that she had either forgotten, or was 
determined not to recognize me. I was not 
quite prepared for this, and, in spite of my 
oonstitutional confidence, felt not a little 
enibiiri'a.ssfid. T had, peidiapa, mistaken the 
In'caking.s forth of a young and buoyant spirit 
under ridiculous circumstances for the encour- 
agements of volatile coquetry; and for a 
moment I w'as in doubt whether I should not 
apologize, .and pretend that she was not the 
lady for whom my visit was intended. But 
tlien she was so heautihil! Angels and minis- 
ters! Notliing on oartli conlil liave sent mo 
clown-stair.s unless I had been kicked down! 
"Madam," I began — but my blood was In a 
turmoil, and I have never boon able to recollect 
precisely what I said. Something it was, 
however, about my late father and lier lamented 
husband, aii.senoe and the East Indies, liver 
eoinplaiiits and life insuninoe: with compli- 
ments, condolences, pardon, perturbation, and 
prater-plu-perfoct impertinence. The lady 
look surprised, broke my speech with two or 
three woll-hred yaculatioiis, and astonished 
mo very much by protesting that she had never 
heard her husband mention either my fatlier 
or his promising little heir-apparent, William 
Homy I'horaaB, in tlie whole course of their 
union. "All, madam,” said I, "the omis- 
sion is extremely natural! I am sure I am 
not at all oflhnded with your late husband upon 
tliivt score. He was an elderly, sickly sort of 
a imu. M.y father always told, him he could 
not last, but he never thought he would have 
died so soon after his marriage. He had not 
time — he had not time, madam, to make his 
friends happy by introducing them to you.” 

I believe, upon the whole, I must have be- 
haved remarkably W'eli, for tke widow could 
not quite make up her mind whether to credit 
mo or not, wliioli, when we consider the very 
slender materials I had tow'ork upon, is saying 
a groat deal. At last 1 contrived to make the 
eoiivor.sation glide aivay to " Anld Robin Grey, " 
and the drawing of Apollo, whiuli I pronounced 
to lie a ehef-d'mivrc. "Permit me, however, 
to suggest, that the symmetry of tlie figure 
would not be dc.stroyed by a little more of 
Hercules in the shoulders, which would make 
his life worth a much longer • purchase. . A 
little more amplitude in the chest too; and, a 
trifle stronger in. the legs, as they. say at the 
insurimcB office. ” The widow looked comically 


at the rccOlleetion.s which I brought tO' her 
mind; her rosy lips began to disclose tlieir 
treasures in a half smile, and this, in turn, 
expanded into a laugh like the bangh of 
Euphrosyne. This ivas tlio very thing for me. 
I was always rather dashed by beauty on the 
: stilts; but put ns upon fair ground, and I never 
supposed that I could be otherwise than cluirm- 
ing. I ran over all the amusing topics of the 
day, expended a thousand admirable jokes, 
repeated touching passages iroin a new poem 
which she had not read, laughed, sentimental- 
ized, cuddled the kitten, and forgot to go away 
till I had sojourned full two hours. Euphrosyne 
quite lost sight of my questionable introduc- 
tion, and chimed in with a wit as brilliant as 
her beauty; nor did .she put on a single grave 
look when I volunteered to call the next day 
and read the remainder of the poem, 

It is impossible to coniseive liow carefully I 
W'allced home. My head and heart were full 
of the widow and the wager, and my life was 
more precious than the Pigot Diamond. I 
kept niy eye sedulously upon the pai'ement, 
to he sure that the coal-holes ivore closed; and 
I never once crossed the street without looking 
both ways to calculate the dangers of being' 
run over. When I arrived, I was presented 
with a letter from my attorney, giving mo the 
choice of an onsignoy in a rogimoiit which ivas 
ordered to tho West Indies, or of going mis- 
sionary to New Zealand. I wrote to him in 
answer, that it was perfectly immaterial to mo 
wliother I was out off by the yellow fever or 
devoured by caimibnls; but that I had busi- 
ness which would prevent mo from availing 
myself of either alternative for two months 

The next morning found me .again at the 
door of Euphrosyne, who gave mo her lily hand, 
and roeoived me with tho smile of an old ae- 
quaintanco. Affiiirs wont on pretty much tho 
same as they did on the preceding day. The 
poem was long, her singing exquisite, my 
anecdote of New Zealand irrosistiblo, and wo 
again forgot ourselves, till it was necessary, in 
common politeno.s.s, to ask me to dinner. Here 
lier sober attire, whicli for some months had 
been a piece of more gratuitous respect, was 
exchanged for a low evening dre,ss, and my 
soul, which was brimming before, was in an 
agony to find room for any mcreasing trans- 
ports. Her spirits were sportive as biittei’flie.s, 
and, fluttered over the flowens of her im.agina- 
tion with a grace that was quite miraculous. 
She ridiculed the rapidity of our acquaintance, 
eulogized my modesty, till it was well nigh 
: burned to a, oinder, and every now and then 
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diiu-pened lier ivit by a delicate recurrence to 
Apollo and the shoulders of Hercules. 

The third and the fourth and the fifth day, 
■with twice as many more, were equally pro- 
ductive of excuses for calling, and reasons for 
remaining, till at last T took upon me to call 
and i-einaiu -(vitliout troubling myself about 
the one or the other, I -ivas received wdth 
progre.ssive cordiality; and, at last, with a 
mi.xture of timidity which assured me of the 
anticipation of a catastrophe which was, at 
once, to decide the question with the insurance 
ofiice, and determine the course of my travels. 
One day I found the Peri sitting rather pensively 
at work, and, as usual, I took my seat oppo.site 

“I have bean thinking,” said she, “that I 
have been mightily imposed upon. ” 

“By whom?” I inquired. 

“By one of whom you have tlie highest 
opinion — by yourself.” 

“ In Avhat do you mistrust mo?” 

“Come now, will it please yon to he candid, 
and tell luo honestly that all that e-V'cecdingly 
intelligible story about your father and the 
liver-eomplaint, and Heaven knows what, was 
a mere fabrication?” 

“ Will it please you to let me thread that 
needle, for I see that you are taking aim at 
the wrong end of it?” 

“Nonsense! Will you answer me?” 

“I think I could put the finishing touch to 
that sprig. Do you not see?” I contin>icd, 
jumping up and leaning over hei% “It should 
be done so — and then so. What stitch do you 
call that?” 

The beauty was not altogether in a mood for 
joking. I took her hand — it trembled — and 
so did mine. 

“Will you pardon me?” I whispered. “I 
am a sinner, a counterfeit, a poor, swindling, 
disreputable vagabond,- — —but I love you as 
my soul.” 

The work dropped upon her knee. 


In about a fortnight from this time I ad- 
dressed the following note to my friend: 

Deab Sib, — It will give yon great pleasure 
to hear that my proapect.s arc mending, and 
that yon have lost your wager. As I intend 
settling tile insurance on my wife I shall, of 
course, think you entitled to the job. Should 
yonr trilling lo-ss in me oblige yon to become 
an ensign in the West Indies, or a missionaiy 
in Now Zealand, you may rely upon my in- 
terest there. 

n. Sullivan, 


TO THE LADY OP 3IY HEAIIT. 

The murmur of the merry brook, 

As, gushingly and free. 

It wimples, with its sun-bright look. 
Far down yon shelter'd le.a, 

Humming to every drowsy fiower 
A low quaint lullaby, 

Speiiks to iny spirit, at this hour, 

Of Love and thee. 


The music of the gay green wood, 
Wlien every leaf and tree 
Is coaxed by winds of gentlest inooil 
To utter hawnony; 

And the small birds, that answer make 
To tlio winds’ fitful glee, 

In me most blissful visions wake 
Of Love and thee. 


The rose perks up its blushing cheek, 

Along the eastern hills, one streak 
Of tho sun’s majesty: 

Laden with dewy gem.s, it gleams 
A precious freight to me, 

For each pure drop thereou me seems 
A type of thee. 


And when .abroad in snmmor morn 
I hear the blithe bold bee 
Winding aloft his tiny horn, 

(An oirant knight perdy,) 

That winged liunter of rare sweets, 
O’er many a far country, 

To me a lay of love repeats, 

Its .subject — thee. 

And when, in midnight hour, I note 
The stars so pensively. 

In their mild beauty, onward float 
Through heaven’s own silent sea: 
My heart is in their voyaging 
To realms where spirits ho. 

But it.s mate, in such wandering, 

Is ever tlioe. 


But, oh, tho mnrninr of the brook, 

The music of tho tree ; 

The rose with its sweet shahiefaoed look, 
The booming nf the bee ; 

The course of each bright voyager, 

In heaven’s unmeasured sea, 
Would'not one heart-pulse of mo stir. 
Loved I not thee! 
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A BIliaE. 

[Thomaa Chattsrton, horn at Bristol, 20tli Novem- 
b6i', 1702 ; fliod in London, 25tli Angnst, 1770. At sigh' 
years of ago liis mothor tanght him to read from i 
blaok-lettor Bible, and from that time ho beoame ai 
eager stndurit. AntiiiHities cliiully uiteiosted him, am 
when sixteen yeare old lie aont to a local jonrnul th 

been iierformed by the friars at the opening of th 
old hrldgo of Bristol. Thia account Chattortou atatei 
he had lierivcd from an old MS. found in tho munimont 
room of St, Mary Redclilf Church. Coriositj 
excited, and '‘the marvellous boy" fed it with the 
fimioua poems of Thomas Howloy, aprieat of the fifteenth 
century. Having deceived the eages of his native city, 
he attempted to obtain the patronage of Horace Walpolo 
by submitting to him eorao of tho HowJeiau poetry. 
Walpole discovered that the poems wore ancient only 
in appearanoe, and declined to intoi-est iiimeelf in the 
bard who had applied to him under faleo pretonoos. 
Cliatterton then proceeded to London, hoping to earn 
fame and fortune with his pen; but after a five mouths' 
struggle witli fortune, ho. in a fit of despondonoy, poi- 
soned hlmscit. Ho was under eighteen years at tho 
date of his death, and Uryden’s couplet about Oldliaiu 
has iioen aptly applied to him: 


Of tlio Howloy poems, the authoreliip of whicli no ono 
doubts to he due to Cliatterton, the principal are: 
JElla, a tmi/kal interluM, from which tho following 
lilies are taken ; JV« JSmmlion oj Sir Charles Samlin; 
Tho Same of Ilastingt! and Die Tvnriiameiit,] 

O ! sing unto niy ronudeliiy, 

0 1 drop tli0 hriny tear with mo, 

Dance no more nt holiday. 

Like a miming river ho : 

My love is dead, 

Gone to hie deathbed, 

All under the willow-tree. 

Blrtok his hair as tho winter night, 

■WUiite his skin ns tho summer snow, 
Kiuldy his face as tho morning light, 

Cold ha lies in the grave below; 

My love is dead, 

Gone to Ms deathbed. 

All under tho ■willow-trcc. 

Hark ! the raven flaps his wing, 

In the briared dell below; 

Hiirk! the donth-owl loud doth sing, 

, To the night-mares as they goj 
My love is dead, 

Gone to his deathbed. 

All under the willow-tree.' ' , 


: . ■Wliiter than the morning sky, 
"Whiter tlinn the evening cloud ; 

My love is dead, 

Gone to his deathbed, 

All under the willow-tree. 

Here upon my true love’s grave 
Shall the b.aiTon flowers bo laid, 

Nor one holy saint to save 
AU the coldness of a maid. 

My love is dead, 

Gone to Ms deathbed, 

All under the willow-tree. 

With my hands I’ll bind the hriais 
Eouiid his holy corse to gro, 

Elfin fairy, light your fires. 

Here my body still shall be. 

My love is dead, 

Gone to his deathbed, 

AU under the willow-tree. 

Come with acorn-oup and thorn. 
Drain my heart’s blood all away; 

Life and nil its good X aoorn. 

Dance by night, or feast by day. 

My love is dead, 

Gone to his deathbed. 

All under the willow-tree. 

Wator-witehes, crowned with roytes, 
Bear me to your deadly tide. 

I die; I come; my true love waits.— 
Thus the damsel spake, and died. 


MEANS TO ATTAIN HAPPY LIFE. 

Martiall, tho things that do attain 
Tho happy life be these, I find : 

The riches left, not got with pain. 

The fruitful ground, the (piiet mbid, 

The equal friend ; no grudge, no strife. 
No charge of rule, nor governanoo ! 
Without disease, the healthful life, 

Tho household of oontinuaiice ; 

The maim diet, no delioiito fair, 

True wisdom joined with simpfleness ; 

The night discharged of all care, 

Where wine the wit may not oppress; 
The faithful wife without debate; 

Such sleep as may beguile the night ; 

, Gontehted with thine own esiiato, 

Nor ■wish for death, nor fear Ms might, 

, . ■ . HENJtv Howabu, lari ofSiUToy. 



EDUCATION THEOUOH THE SENSES. 


r.nc CATION THROUGH THE SENSES.^ 


[John Brown, M,D.,F.B,S.E., bom at Blggar, Lan- 
arkBliii-0, Soptember, 1810. Ha wao a son of the late 
John Brbwu, D.D., the emiiieut Scottish (llvineand pro- 
fessor of theology in the United Preebyteriau Church. 
Whilst labouring enmastly in the medical profession, j 
Div Brown rendered important servioea to literature by 


lo couple who were 
kind to hliu— ana other aitmouca of dog life and oliar- 
aoter, have obtained great and merited popularity. 
Suh and his Friendii, Marjorie Fleminff, Jeeme the Door- 
keeper, tmCL a number of other uketohea, essays, and 
nailers (some of them conneoted with mcdioino), have 
been colleoted into three volumes or series under the 
title of JJoi'is SiibaffliTO, forming a delightful misoellnny, 
fixll of auggostivo thought, leavened with true hnmonr, 
and softened with pathos. Dr. Brown died in 18S2.] 


One of the chief sins of our time is hurry: 
it is heiter-akelter, anti dovi! take the hind- 
most. Off wo go all too swift at starting, and 
we neither run so fast nor so far as wo would 
have done had wo taken it cannily at first. 
This is true of a boy as well as of a blood colt. 
Not only are boys and colts made to do tho 
work and the ranning of full-grown men and 
horse.s, but they are hurried out of themselves 
an 1 the i now. and pushed into tho middle of 
nest week where nobody is wanting them, and I 
beyond which they frequently never get. ■ 
. The main duty of those who cure for the 
young is tq secure their wholesome, their 
entire growth, for health is just the develop- j 
mont of the whole nature in its due sequences 
and proportions: first the blade — ^theu the ear 
— then, and not till then, the full corn in the 
car; and thus, as Dr. Temple wisely says, 
"Not to forget wisdom in toaching know- 
ledge.” If the blade be forced, and usurp the 
capital it inherits; if it be robbed by you its 
guai-diiin of its birthright, or squ.andered like 
a spendthrift, then there is not any ear, much 
loss .any corn; if the blade be blasted or dwarfed 
in our haste and greed for the full shock and 
its price, we spoil all three. It i.s not easy to 
keep this always before one’s mind, that tho 
young "idea” is in a young body, and th:it 
healthy grow’th and hannless passing of the 
time are more to bo cared for than what is 
vainly called accomplishment. We are pre- 
paring , him to run his race, and accomplish 
that which is one of his chief ends; but we are 
too apt to start him off at bis full speed, and 
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he either bolts or break.s down— i ho worst 
thing for him generally being to win. In this 
way a child or boy should be regarded much 
moi'e as a mean than as an end, and his oulti- 
vation should have reference to this ; his mind, 
as old Montaigne said, should be forged, as 
well as — indeed, I would say, rather than 
— furnished, fed rather than filled, — two not 
always coincident conditions. Now exercise — 
the joy Of interest, of origination, of activity, 
of excitement — the play of tho faeiiltica, — 
this is the true life of a boy, not the accxwnu- 
lation of mcro words. Words — the coin of 
thought — ^unless as the means of buying some- 
tliing else, are just as, usele.ss as other coin 
when it Is hoarded ; and it is as silly, and in 
the true sense as much tho part and lot of a 
miser, to amass words for their own sakes, as 
to keep all your guineas in a stocking and 
never spend them, but be satisfied with every 
now and then looking greedily at them and 
making them chink. Therefore it is that I 
dislike — as indeed who doesn’t? — the cram- 
ming system. The great thing with knowledge 
j and the young is to secure that it slinll be 
their own — that it be not merely e.xternal to 
their inner and real self but shall go hi stiecum 
et sangvinem; and therefore it is, that the 
self-teaching that a baby and a child give 
themselves remains with them for ever — it is 
of their essence, wdicrca.s what is given them 
ah extra, especially it it be received mechan- 
ically, without relish, and without any ener- 
gizing of the entire nature, remains pitifully 
useless and wersh. Try, therefore, always to 
get the resident teacher inside the sUn, and 
who is for ever giving his lessons, to help you 
and bo on your side. 

Now iu children, as we all know', he works 
Chiefly through the senses. The quantity of 
accurate observation — of induction, and of de- 
duction too (both of a much better quality than 
most of Mr. Buckle’s); of reasoning from the 
known to tho unknown; of inferring; the nicety 
of appreciation of the like and the unlike, the 
common and the rare, the odd and tho even ; 
the skill of the rough and tlie smooth — -of 
form, of appearance, of tc.vture, of weight, of 
all the minute and deep philosophies of the 
touch and of the other senses, — the amount of 
this sort of objeetive knowledge which every 
child of eight yeans has aoquired-^espccially 
if ho can play in the lap of nature and out of 
doors — and acquired for life, is, if we could 
only think of it, marvellous beyond any of our 
mightiest marches of intellect. Now, could 
wo only get the knowledge of tho school to go 
as sweetly, and deeply, and clearly into tho 
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vitials of the mind an this aclf-teaKliiiig has 
done, and this is the paradisiac way of it, wc 
sliuiild make the young mind grow as well as 
learn, and ho iii understanding a man as w-ell 
as in. simplicity a child; wc should get rid of 
much of that dreary, sheer cndurauce of their 
Bchool-hour.s — that stolid lending of earn that 
do not hear — that objectless looking without 
ever once seeing, and sli-aining their minds 
without an aim ; alternating, it may bo, with 
some feats of dexterity and eflhrt, like a man 
trying to lift himself in Ida own arms, or take 
his head In his teeth, exploits as dangerous, as 
ungraceful, and as useless, except to glorify 
the showman and bring wagas in, as the feats 
of an acrobat. 

But you will ask, How is all this to bo 
avoided if everybody must know how far tlic 
sun is from Geornmm Skins, and how much of 
phosphorus is in our bones, and of ptyaliii and 
flint m human spittle — besides some 10,000 
times 10,000 other things which wc must be 
told and try to remember, and wliieli we can- 
not prove not to be true, but which I decline 
to say we knmv. 

But is it necessary that everybody sliould 
know everything? Is it not much more to tlio 
purpose for every man, when his turn comes, 
to be able to do something; and I .say, that 
other things being equal, a boy who goes bird- 
nesting, and makes a collection of eggs, and 
knows all their colours and spots, going through 
the excitements and glories of getting them, 
and obRorving everything with a keenness, 
an intensity, an oxactnos.s, and a pernmueney, 
which only youth and a quick pulse, and fresh 
blood and spirits combined, can achieve,— a 
boy W'ho teaches himself natural history hr this 
way, is not only a healthier and happier boy, 
but is abler in mind and body for entering 
upon the great game of life, than the pale, 
nervous, briglit-eyed, feverish, “interesting” 
boy, with a big head and a small bottom and 
thin legs, who is the “captain," the miracle 
of the school : dux for his brief year or two of 
glory, and, if he I'm, booby for life. I am, 
of course, not .going in for a complete curri- 
euhim of general ignorance ; but I am for 
calling the attention of teachers to drawing 
out the minds, the energies, the hearts of thoir 
pupils through thoir senses, as well as pouring 
in through these same apertures the general 
knowledge of mankind, the capital of the race, 
into this one small being, who it is to bo 
hoped will contrive to forget much of the mere 
words he has unhappily learned. i 

Kor we may say of our time in all serious- 
ness, what Sydney Smith said in the fulness | 


of his wisdom and his fun, of the pautologic 
master, of Trinity — Science is our/oi'te; om- 
niscience is our foihle. Tliora is the seed of a 
whole treatise, a whole organon in this joke; 
think over it, and let it simmer in your mind, 
and you will feel its sigiiilicanee and its 
power. Now, what is science so called to every 
999 men in 1000, but something that the one 
man tolls thorn he has been told by some oiio 
else — who may be one among say 30,000 — 
is true, but of the truth of which those 999 
meu (and probably even tlie teaching thoii- 
sandtli man) can have no direct te.st, and, 
accordingly, for the truth or falsehood of which 
they, by a law of their nature, which rejects 
what has no savour and is superfluous, don’t 
care one fig. How much better, how much 
dearer, and more precious in a double sense, 
because it has been bought by themselves, — 
how much nobler is the knowledge which onr 
little friend, young Edward Jforbes, “that 
marvellous hoy,” for instance — and what an 
instance! — is picking up, as he looks into 
everything he sees, and takes pliotographs 
upon his retina — the camera hwida of his 
mind — which never fade, of every midge that 
washes its face as a cat does, and preens its 
wings, every lady-bird that alights on his 
knee, and folds and unfolds her gauzy pinions 
under their spotted and glorious lids. How 
more real is not only this knowledge, Imt this 
little knowledgur in Ids entire nature, than the 
poor being who can maunder amazingly the 
entire circle of human scienee at second, or it 
may be, twentieth hand ! 

There are some admirable though enrsory 
remarks on Ornithology as a Branch of Liberal 
Bdneation, by the lute Dr. Adam.s of Banchory, 
the great Greek scholar, in a pamphlet bear- 
ing this title, which he read as a paper before 
the last meeting of the British Association in 
Aberdeen. It is not only intere.sting as a 
piece of natural history, and a touching co- 
operation of fatlicr and son in the same fleld-^ 
the one on the bank.s of hia own lioautiful Dec 
and among the wilds of the Grampiim.s, the 
other among the Himalayas and the forests of 
Cashmere; the son having boon enabled,, by 
the knowledge of his native bird.s got under 
his father's eye, when placed in an unknown 
country to recognize his old feathered friends, 
and to make now ones and tell thoir story ; it 
is also valuable a.s coming from a man of enor- 
mous scholarship and knowledge— -the most 
learned physician of his timo-r-who knew Aris- 
totle and Plato, and all those old fellow.s, as 
we know Maunder or Lardner—-a.hard- working 
country surgeon, who was ready to run at any 
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iine'.s call — but TV'ho did not (ie.?pise the modern, 
enlighteimicnts of his profession, because they 
were not in Paulus Agineta; though, at the 
same time, he did not despise the admirable 
and industrious Paul because he was not up 
to the last doctrine of the nucleated cell, or 
did not read his Hippocmtex by tlie blaze of 
paraffine; a man greedy of all knowledge, and 
weieoToing it from ail eomera, but ^Ybo, at the 
end of a long life of toil and thovight, gave it 
as ids conviction that one of the best helps to 
true education, one of tlie best counteractives 
to tlie necessary mischiefs of mere scientific 
teaclung lihd information, was to be found. in 
getting the young to teach themselves some 
one of the natural sciences, and singling out 
ornithology as one of the readiest and most 
delightful for such a life as his. 

I end the.so intentionally irregular remarks 
by a story. Some yoarS ago I was in one of 
the wildest reoe.sses of the Pei-thshire High- 
land.s. It was in autumn, and the little .school, 
supported mainly by the chief, who dwelt all 
the year round in the midst of his own people, 
was to he examined hy the minister, who.se j 
native tongue, like that of his flock, was I 
Gaelic, ami who wa as awkward and ineffec- 
tual, and sometimes as unconsciously Indo- i 
corous, in hi.s English, aa a cockney i.s in his 
kilt. It was a great occasion: tlie keen-eyed, 
firm-limhed, lirown-ekeeked little fellows were 
all in a buzz of excitoment as wo came in. and 
before the examination began every eye was 
looking at u,s strangers a.s a dog looks at his 
game, or when seeking it; they knew evory- 
tliiug wo had on, everything that could bo 
known tlirough tlieir sense.s. 1 never felt 
myself so studied and scrutinized before. If 
any one could have examined them upon what 
tliey thus mastered. Sir Cliarles Trevelyan and 
J'olin Mill would liave come away astonished, 
and, I trust, liuinlde. Well, then, the work 
of the day began ; the mill was set a-going, I 
and wliat a cliange! In an instant their eyes 
were like the inndows of a house with the 
blinds down ; no one was looking out : every- 
thing blank; their very features changed — 
their jaws fell, their checks flattened, they 
drooped and looked ill at ease — stupid, drowsy, 
sulky— -and getting them to speak or think, 
Or in any way to energize, was like trying to 
get any one to eomo to the window at three 
of a .summer morning, wlien, if they do come, 
they are half awake, rubbing their eyes and 
growling, So with my little Celts. They 
were like an idle and lialf-aslcop collie hy the 
firesiile, as contrasted witli the collie an tlie 
hill and in tiie joy of work ; the form of dog | 


and hoy are there — liC; tlie self of each, was 
elsewhere (for I differ from .Professor Ferricr 
in tliinking tliat the dog has tlie reflex ego, 
and is a very knowing being). I noticed tliat 
anything they really knew roused tlicin .some- 
what; what they' had merely to transmit or 
pass along, as if they were a tulie tlirougli 
whicli the master blow the poa of knowledge 
I into our faces, waft performed as stolidly aa if 
they wore nothing but a tniie. 

At last tile leaelior asked whore Sheffield 
was, and was answered; it was tlien pointed 
to by the dux, as a dot on ,a skeleton map. 
And now came a flonrisli. Wliat is Slicffield 
famous for?” Blank stupor, hopoles.s vacuity, 
till he came to a sort of sprouting “Dongal 
Gratur: — almo.st aa wee, and as gleg, and as 
tousy about tlio head as my own Kintnil 
terrier, whom I .saw- at that moment through 
tlie open door careering after n hopele.ss rabbit, 
with much boiiofit to his muscle.? and hi.s wind 
— who was trembling with keeiiiiofis. He 
shouted out soniotliiiig which was likor “cut- 
lery” than anything else, and was received 
as such amid our rapturous upplanss. I then 
ventured to ask the master to ask small and 
red Dougal what eutlory was; but from the 
.sudden ernhcscence of his pallid, ill-fed cheek, 
and the altiriiiiiig brightness of his eyes, I 
twigged at once that he didn't himself know 
what it meant. So I put the question myself, 
and was not surprised to find that not one of 
tliom, from Dougal up to a young strapping 
shepherd of eighteen, knew what it was I 

I told them that Slieflicld was famous for 
making knives, and scissors, and razors, and 
tli.at cutlery meant the manufacture of any- 
thing that cuts. Presto! and the blinds were 
all up, and eageriie.ss, and ■tious, and brain.? 
at the window. I happened to have a Wliarn- 
cliffe, with “Rodgers and Sons, Slieflield,” on 
tlie blade. I scut it round, and finally pre- 
sented it to the enraptured Dougal. Would 
not each one of those boys, the very hoobiu.st 
tliei-e, know that kiiifo again when they .saw 
it, and be able to pass a creditable competitive 
examination on all its in.s and outs ? and 
wouldn’t they remember “cutlery” for a day 
or two? Well, the examination over, the 
minister performed an oration of niiicli ambi- 
tion and difficulty to liiinscif and to us, upon 
the general question, and a great many other 
questions, into which his Gaelic .subtlety fitted 
like tlicmists into thclioUowsofBen-a-Houlieli, 
with, it must be allowed, a somewhat similar 
tendency to confuse and conceal what was 
beneath; and ho concluded with thanking the 
chief, as he well might, for his generous sup- 
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poi-t of "this aixlent oemetebt of uBiiication.” 
Conietory indeed! The Wind leading the 
blind, with the ancient result: the dead biivy- 
ing theii' dead. • • 

.N ow, not greater i.s the change wo made 
from that low, small, stifling, gloomy, mephitic 
room, into the gloi-ious open nir, the loch lying 
asleep in the sun, and telling over again on 
its placid face, as in a dream, every hill and 
cloud, and birch and pine, and passing bird 
and cradled 1)0, at; the black Wood of Jlannoch 
standing “ in the midst of its own darkness,” 
frowning out upon us like the past disturbed, 
and far ott' in the clciu- other, as in another 
and a better world, tlie ditn shepherds of Btive 
pointing, like ghosts at noonday, to the weird 
shadows of Glencoe; — not greater was this 
change than is that from the dingy, oppre.s- 
sive, weary “ cemetery” of more word-know- 
ledge to the open air, the light and lihorty, 
the divine infinity and ricline.ss of nature and 
her teaching. 

We oaniiot change our time, nor would we 
if we could. It i,s God’s thno as well as our.s. 
And our time is emphatically that for achiev- 
ing and recoi-ding and teaching man’s dom- 
inion over and insight into matter and its 
forces — his subduing the earth; but let ns 
turn now and then from our necessary and 
honest toil in this neo- Platonic cavern whore 
we win gold and renown, .and w'here we often 
are obliged to stand in our own light, and 
watch our own shadows as they glide, huge 
and mis-shapen, across the inner gloom; let us 
come out betimes with our gold, that wo may 
spend it and got "goods” for it, and when 
we can look forth on that ample world of day- 
light which we can never hope to overrun, atid 
into that overarching heaven where, amid 
clouds and storms, lightning and sudden tem- 
pest, there are revealed to those who look for 
them lucid openings into the pure, deep empy- 
rean, " as it were the very body of heaven in 
its olearne.ss ;” and when, ho.st of all, we may 
remmnber who it. is who .stretched out these, 
heavens as a tent to dw'ell in, and on whose 
footstool wo may kneel, and out of the depths 
of our heart cry .aloud, . 
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we sluill return into our cave, and to our work, 
all the better of such a lesson, and of such a 
reasonable soiwice, and dig none the worse. 

Science which ends in itself, or still worse, 
reiurns upon its maker, and gets him to wor- 
ship himself, is worse than none; it. is only 
'when it makes it more clear than before, who 


is the Maker and Governor, not only of the 
objects, but of the subjects of itself, that know- 
ledge is the mother of virtue, But this i.s an 
endless theme. My only aim in the.se do.sul- 
tory hints is to impre-ss parents and teacher.s 
with the benefits of the sindy, the por.sonal 
engagement — with their own hands and eyes, 
and legs and ears— in some fonn or another 
of natural history, by their cliildren and pupils 
and themselves, as counteracting evil, and 
doing immediate and actual good. Even the 
immense activity in the po,st-oflice-stamp line 
of business among our youngsters has been of 
immense use in many ways, be-sides being a 
diversion and an interest. I myself c-ahie to 
the knowledge of Queensland, and a great deal 
more, through its blue twopenny. 

If any one wi.she.s to know how far wise and 
clever and patriotic men may eccasionally go 
in the way of giving "your sou” a stone fur 
bread, and a smpont for a fish,— mjiy get the 
nation’s money for that which is not broad, 
and give their own labour for that whioli sat- 
isfies no one; industriously making .sawdust 
into the sliapes of broad, and chatt’ into ilio 
appearance of meal, and contriving, at won- 
derful expense of money and In'iiins, to show 
what can bo done in the way of feeding upon 
wind, — let him take a turn through certain 
galleries of the Kensingt,on Museum. 

“ Yo-sterday forenoon,” writes a friend, " I 
went to South Kensington Museum. It is 
really an absurd collection. A gi-eat deal' of 
valuiihle material and a groat deal of . imrfpct 
ruhhish. The analyses are even worse tiiaii 
I was led to snppo.se. There is an ANAbysis 
01' A sfAN. First, a man contains so much 
water, and there you have the amount of water 
in a bottle ; .so mtieh albumen, and there is the 
allmmen; so much phosphate of lime, fat, 
htematin, fihrino, salt, &c. &c. Then in the 
next case so much carlion ; so much phos- 
phorus — a bottle with stieks of pho.spl)orns ; 
so much potassium, and there is a bottle 
with ■potas.sium, calcium, &c. They have not 
bottles of oxygen, hydrogen, chlorine, &c., 
but they have cubical pieces of wood on which 
is written ‘ the quantity of ox’ygen in the 
human body would occupy the space of 170 
{e.g.) cubes of the size of this,’ &c. &o." And 
so with analysis of bread, &c, &e. What 
j earthly good can this do any one? 

Ko wonder that the bewildered beings whom 
I have seen wandering through these rooms, 
yawned more frequently and more desperately 
than I ever observed even in church. 

So then, oultiyate observation, energy, handi- 
craft, ingenuity, outness in hoys, BO as to give 
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them a pursuit as well as a study. Look after 
the blade, and don’t coax or crush the ear put 
too soon, and remember that the full corn in 
the ear is not due till the harvest, when .the 
great school lireaks up, and we must all dis- 
miss and go our several ways. 


FORUM SCEWE 

"VIROINIU.S, A TBAPEDT.”! 

BV J. S. KNOWLES, 
lus, Clauciot, tmd Lictoks 

Woll, Claudius, are the f 
)■ are, and timely too; the pooide 


To plciula cariee too foil 
aimraoiess gives front to 
Tliat trios its i)roivcs.s 'gi 
girl, yet lacks the wit 


Who ca 


To etammor forth the oigiuil? 

Virginius, wear another kind of oarririge ; 

This is not of the {asliioit that will servo you. 

Vir. The htahion, Appiuel Appiuo Claudius, 




The fashion it hooo 
Whose property In his own child— tlie oflkpriog 
Of his own body, near to him as is 
His hand, his arm — yea, nearer — closer far. 
Knit to his hoartr-I say, who has his property 
In such a thing, the very self of liimself, 
Disputed— and TU sireak so, Appius Claudius; 
I’ll apeak so- Pray you tutor me 1 
Ajijt. Stand fortli, 

Claudius ! If yon lay olaim to any interest 
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irting forward.) To bs sure Bho will— a la 
eatioiitbatl 

iiB slave 1 Will his tongue Ito for Mm— 

I Bteal— or the finger ot his hand 
point, or slmt, or open for him? 

«• she'll BWear,— Will she wiilk or nm, 

, or wag her head ; do anything 
it easy done ? She'l 1 .as soon swear ! . 

.ery it ia to have one's life 
■ by such a bare-foned trick! 
iiidured ! I do protest 
Against her oath ! 

.ipii. No law in Homo, Virginius, 

» is good, unless cnnflrontod 
videnoe. Look yon to that, 

I Bhall take the woman’s o.ath. 
loiliusl 

Fear not, love; a thowsand oaths 

rher. 

Yon swear the girl's yonr child, 
■on sold her- to Virginius’ wife, 

. her for her own. Is that your oath? 

onr answer now, Vlrginins. 

Here it is I 

[Mugs ViriiHNiA/onra 
danghtor of a slave V I know 
bh men, as slmfos and trees, that by 
ft)u know the rank and order of 
Yet who torn such a stern would look 
shoot. Jfy witneeaes ain these— 
es and friends of N umitoria, 
ot, ore Virginia's birth, sitatain 
I which a inotlier boars, nor feels 
1, with lortgitrg tor the sight of it. 

JO oars that listajtod to her siglis 
1 hour of hibojtr, which suhstiies 
iraoo of Joy— the hands, that when . 
st look'd mion the ijtfirnt’a face, 
look'd so pleased, help’d them np to it, 
i her tor a blesairtg—Horo, tlre.eyes 
ler lying at the generous 
itholio fortnt, that at her cry 
a stream of Ikprid livhtg peirrl 
her enanrell'd veins. Tire lie 
fruitful then, that takes the flower— 


VirgtniuBj I had ovltlcijoe to give, 
Which, should yon speak a httndred tin 
Wotjld moke yottr pleading vain. 

Stand close to nro. (mide.) 

. Apxi. My conscience 

Bo srlerrt. 'Tis rrotoriorrs to you all , 
That Clandius’ father, at hie death, dci 
The gttardlan of his son— This client Im( 
Been known to nro. I know tire girl is 
Viigitvins’ daughter. 

And leave Virginia to my cave. 

App, ' Tbojnstiot 

Now orted by him, how shall I refnse? 
Vir. Don’t tremble, girl ! don't tr 

App. Virg 

I feol for ytnr; but, tlrouglr yon were rn; 
Tire nrajosty of jtrstico should be sacred 
OlandJirs rmrst take Virginia home wit: 

Vir. And if ho must, I should advii 
To take her hoitro trr time, hofore his gi 
Complete tlie violation, wltlclt iris eyes 
Already have begun— Friends 1 Follow 
Imofc not on Claudius— Look on your 1 
He is tiro juaetor claiiiis Virginia I 
Tire tongues that fold him aha was not 
Are these— tlio costly citarms ho oantioi 
Except by making her tire slave of Chu 
His olient, iris pnrveyor, that catera for 
His irleastrros— markets for Ititrj— picks 
Ajjd tastes, that bo may bauqnot— sen 
His sensual feast, atrd is not rrow itsbai 
In tiro oirert, common street, before yoi 
Frigbtirtg your daughtora’ and your tni 
With blrrslros they ne'er thought fo me 
To the hotiottr of a Boniuti ntaiil I my r 
Who rrow clings fo me, ns yon see. n« ii 
This seconil Tarquin lind already coil'd 
Hts arms arorjrrd hor. Look nion her, 
Boftiettd her I succour her I see her no! 
Before hor father’s oyesl-Ho is hut on 
Tear her from .Vppms and hie Lictors, 
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Let me but loose a nforaent, if ’tis only 
I'o rusk upon j'onr swords !i 

Vir. IclliuB, peace! 

You see how 'tie, we arc deserted, loft 

Neiwcless lULd kelplesR. 

App. aopurntc them, Lictors I 
vii'. Let them forbear awhile, I pray you, Appius: 
It, is not very easy. Though her arms 
Are teiuler, yehthe hold is strong, by which 
She grasps hub Appius— Forcing them will hurt them, 
ThoyTl soon unclasp theniselvea. Wnit but a little— 
You know you're |uro of her! 

App. I have not time 

To idle with thee, give her to my Lictora. 

Vir. Appius; I pray you wait! If 8!te is not 
My child, she luith been like a child to me 
For fifteen years. If I am not her father, 

I have been like a father to her, Appius, 

For oven such a time. Tlioy that have lived 
j5o long a time together, in so neat 
And dour society, may be allow’d 
A little time for parting. Let me take 
The maid aside, I.pray yon, and confer 
A moment with her nurso; pei'haps slie’ll give me 
Some token, will unloose a tie, so twined 
And knotted round my heart, that, if you break it. 

My heart breaks with it. 

App. Have your -Wish. Bo brief 1 

Liotoi'sl look to them. 

Virginia. Do you go from mel 

Do you leave I Fatborl Father! 

Vir. No, ray child, 

No,' niy Virginia— come along with mo. 

Virginia. Will you Jiot leave me? Will you toko mo 
with you? 

IVlll you take mo homo again? O bless yon, bless youl 
My father 1 my dear fatlwr ! Art thou ncft 
My father 1 

tViEOimus, perfectly at a, loss what to do, looks 
nnxitrudy around the Fonm; at length his eye falls ma 
butcher's stall, with a hiife upon it. 

Vir. This way, my child— No, nol I am not going 
To leave thee, ray Virginia! ITI not leave thoo. 

App. Keep hack the people, mddiers! Letthemnot 
Approach Virgiiiius ! Keep the people back I 

[ViRoiKica secures the knife. 


Vir. Another moment, pmy you. Boar with ; 
A little— Tis my last embrace. 'Twont try 
Your iKitience beyond bearing, if you’re a man ! 
Lengthen it as I may 1 caiuiot nmko it 
Long! My dear Chihli My ilear Virginia! 

[Hssin 

'Tisthis! 

[S(«6« her, and draws out the knife. IciLius ! 
from Ike soldiers that liM him, and catches her. 

Lo ! Aijpius ! with this innocent Mood 
I do devote time to tli' infernal gods ! 

Make way there ! 

App. Stop him! Seize him! 

Vir. If they dare 

To tempt the desperate weaiwn that b madden'd 
With drinking mythuighter's blood, wliy let tliem: ' 
It rushes in amongst them. Way tliero I Way 1 

lExit through the sui 


THE SCHOOL BANK. 


Upon this bank wo mat, my friend and I— 

A lapse of years had intervening pass'd 
Slnoo I had heard Ids voice or seen him lasti 
The starting tear-drop trembled in Ids eye. 

Silent wo thought ui»n the school-hoy days 
Of mirth and bappiiiess for ever flown ; 

When rushing out the eareloss crowd did raise 
Tlioir tlioiigiitless voices— now, wo were alone. 

Alone, a\nid tlio landscai*— 'twas the same i 
Wliore were our loved eompanions? sums, alasi 
Silent reposed among tlio ohumli-ynrd grass. 

And some were wanderers on the honielsiis deep; 
And wlioro they all wore happy— wo did weep ! 

D. M. Mont. 


A LAMENT. 




Sorrow, 



Tl-IOITOHTS OK SMALL-TALK, 

The science of ainall-talking is as valuable 
as it is difficult to be acquired. I never had 
the least aptitude for it myself, yet Heaven 
knows tile labour I have i)e8towed in order to 
master it. It is not tliat I have nothing to 
■say; hut when I am in company a sort of spell 
seems to Imng over me, and I feel like some 
fat sleeper who lias a vision of' thieves, and 
dreams that he cannot call out for assistanco. 
It is in vain that I observe others, and endea- 
vour to imitate them; a shallow-headed chat- 
terer will malte himself agreeable in society, 
while! sit by in silence. I have taken very 
considerable pains in my time to observe the 
various kinds of small-talk, with a view of 
turning my knowledge to some account; but, 
though the scheme has totally failed in my 
own person, a few remarks upon the subject 
may not be useless to others. 

I hold it to be an incontrovertible truth, 
that every subject is to bo best treated of dis- 
tributive, under proper divisions and subdivi- 
sions. In pursuance of this plan, I shall dis- 
tribute all small-talk into two species, I. 
Qeueral small-talk; II. Special, or pi-ofessional 
small-talk. The former class includes the 
small-talk which wo hoar in mixed society, 
whore men and women, young and old, wise 
and foolish, are all mingled together. In the 
latter division I would inelndo the small-talk 
of pensous of the same profession or mode of 
life, as between two apothecaries, two dissenters, 
two lawyers, two beggars, two reviewers, two 
bntoliers, two statesmen, two thieves, &c. dee. 
&c. ; in short, all conversations which are 
tinotnved with the’ art, craft, mystery, occupa- 
tion, or habits of the interlocutW'S. 

And, first, of general small-talk. However 
simple the art of general small-talking may 
seem, and however plain and intelligible the 
topics m.ay he upon whieh it is employed; yet, 
in fact, it is more difficult than the special 
kind. The materials out of which it is formed 
are few ill riurahcr, and aasily accessible. The 
following is a pretty complete assortment. The 
weather^ — the health of your friends — the 
funds — any accidents which have happened to 
any of your aequaintanecs, such an deaths or 
marriages-— the king— Bonaparte— Lord By- 
ron— the cheapness of meat— -any watering- 
place— the corn-hill — ^theauthorof Waverley — 

- and the theatre. These are. the eqin that will 
pass ciirrent in any society. Thus; in a morn- 
ing; call, if two strangers happen to he left 


together, how agreeably they may pass the 
time in enlarging upon the above topics. “ A 
very hot day, sir!” — “Ye.s, indeed, sir; my 
thermometer stood 80 in the sliade. Priiy, 
sir, are yon related to the Rev. Jeremiah 
Jollison? I hope he is well.” — "I am his 
brother, sir; he died two years ago.”— “Qod 
bless me! but it's more than two years since I 
saw him. Pray, sir, what do you think of 
Spanish bonds?” &c. &c. Such is the conver- 
sation you generally hear after dinner (before 
dinner there is none), iii stage-coaches, at 
hotels, and at watering-places. It is mo.st 
suitable for adults. The grand difficulty in 
this kind of small-talk is to discover any sub- 
ject; for as I imagine it to be a motaidij’sical 
truth tlut the mind cannot, exmero moiu suo, 
call up any subject it pleases, the dialogue 
must necessarily depend on the power of iis- 
soclation in the brain of the individuals who 
maintain it. It requires great piusence of 
mind to call up a sufficient number of topics 
to meet a sudden emergency. Thus, when 
you meet a friend in the street, who, in spite 
of your attempts to pass him with a nod, will 
stop and speak to you, how awkward is it to 
have nothing to s:iy! This happens to me 
continually. When you have sliaken hands, 
and the one lias .said, “A fine day,” and the 
other, “Yea, very,” you stand for a few momenta 
gazing 'with a vacant sort of look upon one 
another, .shake hands again, and part. The 
same accident sometimes happens in morning 
calls. After having exhausted all the common- 
places of civility, you fool yourself suddenly 
run on shore. It is in vain you attempt to 
think of some subject of discourse; the longer 
you search, the further you are from it; except 
the cottviotlon tliat you can find nothing to 
talk about, your mind is a tabula rasa. Your 
guest at last rises, and puts you out of yoiiv 
agony. 

There are some people, however, who liavc 
a genius for small-talk. Their stock seems 
boundless. It is no matter wiiere, or with 
w'hom, or upon what they are talking; still it 
flows on and on "in one weak washy, everlast- 
ing flood.” It is a great infliction to be the 
only ponson in company with, tliese inveterate 
small-talkers. Their discourse makes one’.s 
head ache. It is like the perpetual .dropping 
of water upon the crown of one!.s pericranium. 
Tome, however, such people/ if their conver- 
sation is not addressed to me, are a gi'eat relief. 
-They save me the trouble of; attempting to 
talk, and the mortification of a failure. : 

Every one must have occasion ally experienced 
^ the iUp-hill, heart-breaking labour of talking 
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to an impenetrable person. “Well, what sort 
of a (lay hail yon?” said I to a lively friend 
of mine. ‘^Oh! my dear Peter,” said lie, “I 
had the ill-luck to be seated at dinner next to 
the dreariest young lady you ever did not talk 
(vith. She seemed to be afraid lest, if. she 
opened her mouth, jewels and roses would fall 
from it, and she should lose them. ‘I did do 
all that might become a man.’ I tried her 
with Lord Byron — 1 tried her with Moore — I 
tried her with the theatre — I tried her with 
Walter Scott — I tried lier with the park— -I 
tried her with Albert — with Nobiet — with 
Mrs. Hannah More — with the tread-wheel- — 
the frost— -quadrilles — lancers — Sir Charles 
Grandiaon, and Spanish boleros.” — “Ah! but, 
my dear friend,” said I, “did you try her with 
drem? Did you toll her of the Valenciennes 
lace which you brought over the other day in 
the collar of your coat? I see where your mis- 
take lay. Instead of talking to her of books, 
you should have talked of book-mnslin. You 
should have discoursed of milliners instead of 
authors, of flounces instead of poems.” — You 
oeeasionally meet with the same sort of people 
in stage-coaches. ‘ ‘ Beautiful country this we 
are travelling through, sir?” “Yes, sir.” — 
“Pine eattio this stage, sir.” “Yes, air.” — 
“Did you get any sleep in the night, air?” 
“Ho, sir.” — "Did you see the papers before 
we set off, sir?” "Ho, sir.” — And so the 
conversation terminates. 

IL Of special smail-talk: and, first, of such 
as is purely profes.sional. Under this head I 
include the conversation of persons who arc of 
the same profession or occupation, and who 
therefore speak a kind of language peculiar to 
their craft, aud frequently unintelligible to 
the rest of the world. Phy.sicians, lawyers, i 
and merchants may be taken as e,\amples. I 

There is something particularly in i 

the small-talk of gentlemen of the medical 
proffl-ssion, I well recollect the conversation 
of two young surgeons, who were sitting in 
the next box to me in a coffee-house near Great 
Marlborough Street. ‘ ‘ Oh, by-thc-hy, .Tenkins, 

1 got the finest subj ect yesterday you ever saw. ” 
— "Ay! whore did yon get it?” — “Prom 
Prance, to be sure, and never saw a fellow so 
neatly packed; by .love, he was as round as a 
hall.”^ — 'tWhat was tho damage?" — “Oh, the 
fellow who: sent him mo, .said if I would send 
him liack the hamper full of beef, he should 
be satisfied; so I sent him a trifle.” — “Have 
you any part to spare ? ( Waiter, another clw}).)" 
—“Wily, you may have a limb reasonable.” — 
“ Well, tiion, next week; but just at present I 
have got a very pretty small subject.” — “What 


did you give?”— "Two shillings an inch, but 
the cursed fellow had pulled the child’ a neck 
almost out of joint; to make it an ineli longer. 
But didn’t I tell you of the fun we had at 

Br ^’s? You know wo had that follow who 

was hanged on Wednesday for murdering his 
grandmother. Well, he was devilishly ill 
hanged, and so we thought we’d galvanize him. 
We got the battery ready (you know it’.s a 
pretty strong one), and, as soon as ever it was 
applied, the fellow- — (but won’t you have some 
more porter? Waiter, another pint of porterf) 

\ the fellow lifted up his braivny arm and threw 
it twice across his breast: Tho pupils wore 
all delighted, but our Irisliman O’Eeilly— you 
know O’Beilly, w-ho nearly got into a scrape 
with cracking the crown of the sexton at St, 
Pancras — O’Eeilly, who was standing by with 
[ a stout board in his hand, no sooner saw this 
I motion, than, not quite understanding the 
ai&ir, and fearing that the fellow was actually 
coming to life again, he caught him a thwack 
on the side of tho head, which made the eore- 
hellum ring again. ' Is it he’s going to walk ? ’ 
cried Paddy — thwack — 'and shall justice be 
dtfatedf — thwack — ‘and shall I be chated 
out of my shaving money?’* — thwack — 'By 
Jasus, I’ve floored him!’” — “Capital!” cried 
Jenkins, "I wish I had been there. But have 
you heard of Astley Cooper’s operation?” — 
“Ho, wliat was it?” — "Why, be whipped off 
a child’s leg in thirty-eight seconds and a half; 
the child didn’t know Avhat he was about, and 
only a.sked what was tickling it so.” — "Clever 
that, by Jove. Do you hear who is likely to 
get St. Thomas’s?” — "Wliy, some say Dr. A. 
and some say Dr. B. I know B.’s friends have 
subsevihed for thirty new governor.',. Have 
you seen the new tourniquet?” — "Ho, but 
I I’m told it’s clever; what do you think of the 
Moxa?” — “A deal of humbug.” — “Have you 
a small skull?” — "Yes, I’ve two.”— “Will 
yon lend me one?” — “Oh, certainly.” — "By- 
thc-by, where do you got your knives from?” 
— “Prom Millikin’s.” — “And your books?” 
—“I always go to Callow’s.” — “By-tlio-by 
(whiff, whiff), I think you liavoii’t ehanged 
your dissecting co.at, have you?” — "Hnsb, 
hush! tlie people about you will liear — they 
all think now that it’s tlie woodcock, a little 
too gamy in tho next box.” — Tin's wa.-! quite 
sufficient for me; I had been for some time 
aware of a stiwigc odour, but I had laid it to 
the account of the woodcock. Ho sooner, 
however, did I discover the true origin of it, 
1 1 hare siuce discoverad that the surgeon roooives a 
disseotioiiL 
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than, throwUig down my money and seizing 
my hat, I hastily sought the open air. 

I was once a good deal amused with hearing 
the chit-chat of two young gentlemen of the 
long robe. You must know that I had a sort 
of cousin seven times removedj who used to 
reside in a court in the Middle Temple. Poor 
fellow! he could play tlie violin beautifully; 
but as for Coke iind Seldcn, and such people 
— ^lio troubled them not. Well, sir, I ocea- 
aioniilly visited my young relation, and by his 
kind offices with the very precise lady who 
holds the key of the Temple gardens, I ivas 
admitted whenever I cliose to walk in that 
green retreat. I had seated myself, one warm 
.summer's evening, on one of the benches at 
the back of the western alcove, when two learned 
young friends meeting at tlic entrance and ad- 
journing into the arbour, I had the good fortune 
to bo an auditor of the following di.alogue. 
“What, Styles, my good follow! Why, I didn’t 
know you were back from sessions. How did 
you get on?” — “Infernally, infernally! Only 

got four soup-tickotsi at , and a single 

prosecution at . Do you know of a small 

set of sky-parlours to lot, for, by lioavcns, I 
shall be ruined! ” — “What, yon are determined 
then to rise in your profession! ha, ha, not so 
had!” — “Why, yon see, my dear Vidian, I 
don't make quite enough to pay Dauby for 
dressing my wig, wliicb is rather distressing. 
But come — lot’s sit down. ” (Here the learned 
gentlemn seated themselves.)— “liy- the- hy, 
Styles, have you heard of Qillebrand’s nonsuit? 
— -all owing to bad spelling. He put on s too 
much in the plaintiff's name, which has cost 
that unfortunate gentleman about one hundred 
and twenty pounds. Goodfnn that — Gillebrand 
argued, that it was idem sumns, hut the judge 
wouldnotbelievehlm— 

'• Auil for ovor must ho (IwoU 
In the spirit of that 

But come, cheer up, my good fellow, and show 
that you have some of 'the blood of the Styles’® 
in your vein.s. I dare say if you can’t get upon 
the bench, you may get into it — Not so had, , 
eh? — ^Oh, have you heard the new anecdote of 
Mr, .lustice Spark, which is flying about the 
Temple? I told it myself to nine men this l 
niorning. You must know that when the 
learned judge was on his last circuit, an un- 
fortunate dog was tried before him for some 


1 Upon liuiiih'y, I And that soup-tickots aro rocaiaW 
artii, sigiiifyijiB hriofs givoii ludlsenmiaately by the 
town-clerks, die. at sessioiis. 

“The aonoalogioal tree of this noble fivinllyinay ha 
soon fiiliy sot out in the second vohuno of. ElMkatone’s 
Gommentatiesi ' ^ 


. 'offence that ivas not capital: however, as Soon 
as the jury had brought in their verdict, 
Bhadamanthus .seized hold of the black cap, 
and was pulling it overliis torriflo brow.s, wlion 
the officer of the court interfered, 'My lord! 
my lord! the offence isn’t a capital one.’ ‘Oh 
yes! very true,’ said his lordship, ‘but — but- — 
yon know, it’s a good thing to teriify the 
prisoner a little.’ 'Very ingenious that of his 
lordship. But why don’t you laugh, Styles?” 

. — “ In fact, my dear Vidian, I am not alto- 
gether in a iaughing mood. There is a cursed 
.fellow of a tailor in New Bond Street, who 
threatens to maintain assumpsit against me 
for goods sold and delivered-— then the stable- 
keeper in Carey Street presented me the other 
day with a Declaration, in which I find that I 
am charged with the hire of fifty horses, fifty 
mares, fifty stanhopes, fifty tilburys, and fifty 
dennets: and to crown all, a well-dressed man 
who resides in Chancery Lane has got a present 
for me, which you and I know by tbe name of 
a Special Original. Oh what a special fool 
was I to give those bills to that rascal Samuels I 
Heigh oh! all my perambulations are now 
confined to this lawyer's paradise. I have in- 
structed the angel at the gate stoutly to deny 
admittance to all suspicious strangers, which 
she promises me.” — “ I am really sorry. Styles, 
that I can’t accommodate you with a hundred 
or two, or any fractional part thereof; for though 
ray grandfather died the beginning of the year; 
yet I plead riens par deseente. Walter, you 
know, is heir in tail, se.eundimi fonnam doni, 
being films primoge.nitm; and to tell you the 
truth, I am somewhat in the shallows myself. 
I confess I have of late been studying the law 
of Dobtor and Creditor, which appears to me 
to require amendment exceedingly. Snch 
have been my professional studios. In my 
hours of relaxation I liave been , conjugating 
I the verb to dun — no, the passive, to he dunned 
1 — I am dminod, I was dunned, I shall ha 
dunned — I am about to be dunned. But .see, 
they li.uve opened the gates to the public— good 
number to-night — that’s a gentlemanlike-look- 
ing fellow that’.s coming towards us — who is 
he?” “Good God! don’t you know? GaH a 
boat and help mo into it— -L must get into 
Surrey — ” Here the two friends, bx-ushing 
hastily past me, called a boat, and as the tide 
was high, they easily got into it : the stranger 
all the Avhile approaching with rapid strides. 
Poor'Styles sat dqjected in the boat; hut Vidian 
politely bowed, and ‘ ‘hoped he should be better 
acquainted with the gentlexnan.” 

There is a peculiar riolmesa and high flavour 
iiit the confidential communications of a couple 
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of mereliants, “Cottons look lively.” — “Tes. 
But ashes are very black, “ Pray do you hold 
much rum?” — “Dreadful storm last night, — . 
Poor Jones! he uiuleinyrote £7000 last week— 
I met him this morning looking very ill — said 
he couldn’t sleep last night for the wind. By 
the way, have you hoard that K— — has been 
flying kite.s lately ?” — “Yea, I fear he will he 
illustrated by the ICing’.s Printer, poor K ! ” 

There is no sniall-talk more necessary in the 
present age than tM Likrary, which is.essen- 
tiaily requisite at all routs, conversaziones, 
balls, dances, tea-drinkings, md petit-soupei-s. 
1 believe there is not the difficulty in this branch 
of the art which i,s generally thought to exist. 
There is a certain set of names and phrases 
which may bo eternally varied, and from which 
the most elegant literary conversation may be 
framed. Por the benefit of my readers, I aliall 
present them with a catalogue of the materials, 
which I once made for my own use. Poetry 
— novels-— heart — imagination — distinction — 
severer soiencos — ancients — ohivalry — Waver- 
ley — beauty — truth — nature — sublimity — 
si jnplicity— -attractive — brilliant — elegant — 
Lord Byron — power — pathos — passion — senti- 
meiit — sensibility — sweetness — Thyrza — Hai- 
dee — Thyrza ! — enchanting — lovely — Don 
Juan — dark — depraved — perversion — abuse — 
like the splendours of the infernal regions — 
poetical younselfl — a sonnets — a stanza — scrib- 
ble verse — Kichardson — Miss Austin — Captain 
Woutworth — Clarissa — persuasion — Eliza Pii- 
vers — hateful young clergyman — (piite diflbr 
with you — Isabella — heart — weep — teans — 
Don Carlos — German — Goethe — languages — 
Italy — scenes of antiquity — associations — 
Cicero — ‘ ' Sunny Florence ’ ’ — llossinr — Di 
tantipalpitl — ah ! — Scotch aii-s — Burns — Allan 
Cunningham — magazines — New Monthly — 
excellent— wi t — politeness — fancy — depth — 
superior ^ Quarterly — Edinburgh — Madame 
de Staolr— arm-— beauty — eyes. 

Such are the .subjects upon which I nsnally 
attempt to ring the. changes, when any fliir 
nymph is unfortunate enough to be introduced 
to me at a ball; and hero let me mention one. 
very great advantage at such places. Accord- 
ing to the modern fashion, you are compelled 
to change your partner every quadrille, so that 
you may repeat what you have already said to 
the former lady, ob.serving whether she is suf- 
fioiontly di,stant not to hear you. At a dinner- 
party you can seldom repeat yourself thus. 
But as, in ease I proceed, there may be con- 
siderable danger of my playing the same triek 
with the reader', I shall make a timely retreat, 
and bid him farewell !-— JYem Monthly May. 


CRUISING.i 

What are the days but ial.md-s, 

So many little islands. 

And .sleep the .sea of silence 
That flows about them all? 
There, when the moon ia risen, 
The peaceful waters glisten; 

But yonder irlasliing— listen ! 

It is the souls that fall. 

The little boats are skimming, 

The wind-led boats are skimming, 
Kaeh in its silver rimming, 

Ai)art from fleet and shore. 
There not an oar is dipping — 
With jirst a cable’s slipping 
Glides out tire irhantom shipping 
That wanders evermore. 

Every day’s an island, 

A green or baiTon island, 

A lowland or a highland, 

That looks upon the sea. 

Thei-e fruitful groves are orowning; 
There barren cliffs are frowning, 
And rooky channels drowning 
The litjjle boats that Hee. 

How many are the islands, 

The teeming, talking islands, 

That in the sea of sUenoe 
The roving veasels find? 

Their number no man kuowetbi 
Their way the ourront showaths 
The tide retnriiless floweth 
As eaoli is left behind. 

Tlie sailors long to tarry— 

For rest they long to tarry— 

"Wlieu at some isle of faery 
Tliey touch and go ashore. 

With songs of wistful pleading 
They follow fato unheeding, 

And with the tide’s receding 
Are di'ifting as before. 

But sometime, in the sailin'!, 

The blind and e.ndless sailing, 

They pass beyond the hailing 
Of land upon the lee; 

The lowhmds and the highlands, 
And all beyond the islands, 

Behold the sen of silence— 

Behold the great white sen. 
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A SONG IN GOLD. 

Some men have the spirit of miisie in their 
brains. If they ait still and think, their 
thoughts aoem to dissolve into sonndlesa muaie. 
Such men become great composers. Bnt they 
are few. You could almost count them upon 
y our fingers and thumbs. 

Many years ago tlicre was a youth luiined 
t'l’anz, who liveil with his inastor, a goldsmith, 
In a little village which nestled at the foot of 
.a groat hill, as if for protection. Beyond the 
village lay pleasant meadows, through which 
the brooks glided like singing serpents. Far- 
ther on were the blue hills, whore none but 
charcoal-burners and the birds lived. They 
were high, wooded hills, and over them were 
but few roads. Those woto rough and rutty; 
the charcoal-burners had made them for their 
Waggons. Few people cared to visit the hills, 
for the ascent was not of the easiest, and 
besides, wiiat was there to tempt the curious? 
The world is busy and time is short. So few 
people ever went up into the hills, save now 
and then some one who had business to transact 
with the oharcoal-burnora. Those who lived | 
In the village or in the farm-houses which stood i 
in the pleasant meadow-lands knew and cared 
little what the blue hills might hide in their 

Now old Karl, the goldsmith, kept his little 
shop in the village, and had no other help than 
Franz, who was a strong, httnd.s<>mc youth, 
full of vigour and life, and ^fted with an 
industry that was next to tireless. Every 
morning' ho was up with the birds, and you 
could see him at his bench, even bcfoi'c the 
market waggons came into tlie streets from 
the surrounding country, and hear him singing 
too; for he always .sang over his work, and 
perhaps tliat was one reason why he was always 
pleasant-faced and bright-eyed, for singing 
goes with the blithe heart and healthful soui. 
Besides this, Franz was a perfect gem of a 
goldsmith. The line of beauty must liavo 
existed Bomewiiere in the couvolutious of his 
brain. He fashioned the most delicate, filmy 
webs of gold, and twisted them into a thousand 
beautiful device.s, and .snarled tliem about ex- 
quisite little vases of glass that looked as if 
tliey were made of congealed light. In fact, 
he created such marvels of design and artistic 
beauty that one might has'e said they svere 
notations of music in gold— music posed and 
fixed in some blessed parnlysls. Old Karl n.sed 
often to pause in his own work to look over ! 


his spectacles at the apprentice, and wonder 
from what recess in his brain he spun out liis 
- golden fancies. Old Karl used to enjoy asking 
himself such qnestion.s, although it was very 
certain he could never answer them ; for he was 
a thoughtful man, fond of discussing curious 
problems like this, and was for ever trying to 
. get at the kernel and reason of things. Up- 
stairs, over his shop, he had a very low but 
wide room, with its back windows buried in 
the loaves of some fragrant trees which liis 
own hand had planted, and its front windows 
looking out across the meadows and to the 
blue hills beyond. In that room he had more 
books than I should care to enumerate. There 
were great worm-eaten folios wliioli one could 
not well hold on his knees, and there were 
eiu'ious old volumes, bound in parchment, and 
printed in the bastard Latin of the middle 
ages, and fat little volumes that you might 
easily carry in your pocket. They lay in un- 
regenerate confusion on the table, the chairs, 
and the floor. Sometimes old Karl would sit 
there all night vexing his brain over the re' 
condite things of which those volumes treated. 
Sti-ange volumes some of them were; for he 
had old Abbot Trithoinius, and Albortus Mag- 
nus, and Aquina.s. Ho had Bolrlo, too, the 
grim domonologist, and Paracelsus, and Car- 
danns and Agrippa. Thex'e, too, were old 
Weekerus with his jBook of Seeratu, and 
Eenelilin the oabalist, and many other writers 
of strange things, in all of whom old Karl de- 
lighted, for ho thought that by their aid he 
might at last come to the pith and kernel of 
things. If you wanted to road of wonders you 
should have climbed up into old Kai'l’s book- 
room. You could have read yourself blind 
and crazy with them there. 

Now the work that came from the goldsmith’s 
shop was known far and wide, not only in the 
great city which lay scarcely a score of miles 
fl'om the village, but throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. It commanded the 
best of prices, and was, you might say, stand- 
ard. Everybody knew that the old goldsmith 
was as conscientious as his apprentice was 
wonderful, so that the little village workshop 
came into great repute, and the demand for its 
productions far exceeded the supply. 

One bright morning, just as the sun shot its 
slanting rays through the early inists, Franz 
sat at his bench singing a merry carol and 
working away at a fruit-piece which had been 
promised for a wedding-gift. He had risen 
that morning even before the sun, even before 
the' crows came from the forest-crown of the 
blue lulls and descended into the meadows foi 
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food, for the piece had been guaranteed for a 
certain hour, and many finishing touches had‘ 
yet to be given. He was plying hia burnisher 
merrily enough when the door of the shop 
opened and a stranger entered. 

'‘Greeting to you, Master Goldsmith,” cried 
the newcomer. "One might say that you get 
to work thus early that you may fashion the 
sunshine into your piece. A hroad l)ar of it 
lies now across your bench. May you grow 
rich, gold-worker, for you are an early and 
sturdy worker.” 

“Easier wished than realised,” laughed 
Franz. “Eiehes don’t come for the wishing, 
especially to apprentice.?. You had better go 
talk to Piaster Karl if the profits of my labour 
is the only subject that you have in mind. And 
as for other subjects, I can only say my time 
i.9 precious. So it I can serve you I will listen. 
If not” 

"You want to be left alone. Well, I can 
talk just as well while you work.” 

Back and forth flew the burnisher, .and Franz 
bent over his bench again. He took the 
stranger for an idler, and did not care to waste 
further time on him. But the visitor did not 
allow himself to be thus rebuffed. 

"As for Master Karl,” he said, "I know 
him to be a patient, worthy msm and an ex- 
cellent goldsmith, hut he cannot do the work 
which I require. Fifty years ago the case 
might have been different. I require now a 
young heart and lisson fingers. In short, I 
require you. If you servo me well, if yon ac- 
complish my work, I will pay you handsomely. 
I will cover your hand three deep with gold 
pieces; and, more, I guarantee that Master 
Karl shall allow you to retain them ns the 
legitimate fruits of a genius which is assuredly 
not in its apprenticeship. What say you, 
Franz?” 

‘ ‘ So much gold ? Mine ? ” 

Franz dropped his burnisher, and the lovely 
fruit-piece almost tumbled to the floor. 

“Yours!” replied the stranger, with gravity. 
"And what I say I mean. Listen, Franz. 1 
live in Germany, and there I secured one of the 
best of your works. When I return I must 
take with me the newest and the best— some- 
thing more wonderful than anything you have 
hei'etofore made.” 

, "And should I fail” 

“Not the sight of a coin shall you get, and 
1 am not quite sure that I shall not take you 
by the ears for trifling ivitb me.” 

" But why should I fail? Is it anything so 
very difficult of execution? You may have seen 
my Lorelay candelabrum.” The visitor nodded 


and smiled. "It almost .made the master's 
fortune for him. Is it anything more difficult 
than that?” 

“Yes. That was the singer. I wish the 
song. Write me a song in gold, Franz, and 
receive a thousand pieces for your genius. ” 

“ Give me your idea. ” 

"Pooh!” cried the stranger. " I have none. 
If I had, w^hy should I pay you a thousand 
pieces of gold? Look to tlie resources of your 
genius for it. You hav'e made the Lorelay a 
singer in gold. I want you now to make me 
a song in gold. I want no vulgar design, no 
commonplace trick of the goldsmith’s art. 
Give me music in gold I have no clearer un- 
derstanding of my own idea than this. I cannot 
express it otherwise. Now', will yon execute 
the work for me? Yes, or no, for I must bo 
gone. Lika yourself, I have no time to spare. 
Is it yes?” 

Determination stood Franz instead of inspi- 
ration. 

"I will assume the task!” he answered, 
boldly. 

“In a year from to-day,” said the stranger, 
"bring the work to mo, and may Heaven and 
your fortunate star a.«.sist you in the under- 
taking! ” 

He throw his card on the bench, waved his 
hand, and left the shop abruptly. 

The card bore no lessa name than that of- — -- 
No matter whom. 

Who can o.arve for me in gold a singing 
thought? AVho can fashion therein a succession 
of beautiful sounds? A visible presentment 
of melody? The fa?ade of the cathedral ol 
Rhelma is, they suy, frozen music; but it does 
not sugge-st a song. That w-as a happier 
thought of his who c, ailed it a poem in stone. 
But it is not such frozen music, or music thus 
molten into gold, that I demand. I ask some- 
thing more- A person deprived of hearing 
will watch the lips of a speaker and from their 
motion understand w-hat is spoken; nay, will, 
w'hen a word is withheld, apprehend from tlic 
mere formation and lines of the lips what that 
word would have been had it been uttered. 
So you can imagine a carveu face whose lips 
should, by their position, suggest a w'ord, or 
even a phrase, just as the face in the wondrous 
Laocoon suggests an expression of unutterable 
woe. Just BO must this work in gold suggest 
the song, so that one might look upon it aiul 
have the music bubble from his lips. 

You see, therefore, how almost hopeless was 
the task which Franz had imposed upon him. 

When old Karl heard of the undertaking lie 
went nearly insane. He buried himself among 


his books and read through. I know not how 
many thousand pages of horrible Latin and 
Greek stuff, with the vague hope that, while 
fumbling amidst all this rubbish, he might by- 
good fortu ne come upon some happy inspiration, 
or some approximation of the idea for ivhich 
both wore now so sedulously seeking. Alas ! the 
books availed him not. The oracles were dumb, 
and would not be propitiated. The longer he i 
read, the duller grew his brain, and the more 
hopeless became his quest; until at length, in 
sheer desperation, he commanded Pnanz never 
again to revert to the subject in his bearing, 
and thenceforth discharged it from Ids mind. 
Franz, meanwhile, iicted more wisely, but with 
uo better success. He cudgelled his brain 
night and day, drew design after design in an 
aimless, unintelligent way, and even fell to 
dreaming over the matter at night. But all 
in vain. Each fresh idea was found, upon ex- 
amination, to embody nothing of value, and 
after months of patient toiling in the genera- 
tion of successive delusions, each as wortJiloss 
as its predecosRor, Franz was nearly ready to 
exclaim that ho had undertaken a fool’s ta.sk 
which could by no possibility result otherwise 
than in shamefaced failure. Impressed with 
such an idea he censed to give the subjoet otlier 
than desultory tlionghts, and applied liimself 
once more to the routine of ordinary buHiiic.ss. 
There are fearful stories told of men who have 
been buried in ti-ance.s, and to such graves 
their friends, warned by some horrible inspir- 
ation, have returned again and again, with 
bated breaths and linger on lip, to sec if the 
dead have moved in their coffin-s. Franz had 
buried his idea, to bo siiro, yet had a vague 
presentiment, compounded half of hope, half of 
desire, that its inlumiation had been premature. 
And so he returned to it again and again, and 
as frequently turned his back upon it, but 
never without an uneasy sense that some little 
vitality was still remaining. One evening he 
grew so nervous from mentally relicjmsliig his 
ill fortunes that, with a hope of diverting his 
mind, he went up into tlio book-room, where 
old Karl was, as usual, buried to tlie ears in 
one of his ponderous volumes. 

“Well, muster,” said Franz, “your books 
don't help one mueli when lie is in search of 
practical ideas, do they?*' 

“If you mean by that such fool’s-errand 
ideas as those of your patron with the thousand 
pieces of gold— they don’t? The best book to 
look for such things in is this,” retorted the 
master, rather sliarply; for ho always grow 
.cross-grained and rod in the face when he 
. thought of the time that ho had wasted in the 


matter. And so saying, he tossed a little book 
across to Franz. “That’s a volume of pious 
legends and monkish miracles, ” ho said, grimly. 
“If a miracle’s what you want, you’ll find 
plenty of them there.” And he drojjped his 
face so suddenly that it almost seemed as if he 
had split open the great volume on his knees 
with his nose, and buried his head to tlie helve 
in it. 

“ That’s all that I’ll get out of you to-night,” 
grumbled Franz, as he turned over the page.s 
of the little miracle-book, in a listless, discon- 
tented way. Ho 'thought that he might as 
well be doing that as moping down-stairs in 
the shop, and thinking over his defeats. At 
length here a word and there a tvord attracted 
his attention, until, without knowing it, he 
had quite lost himself in 


. . . Old Abbot Erro, of Armentaria, sat 
with his face bowed above the Sacred Book, it 
was far into the night. Again and again he 
had turned the hour-glass, again and again 
had addressed himself to his studios. He had 
sat from the time when ‘tho sun sank like a 
blazing world behind tho purple hills ; and now 
the thin, tremulous moon hung like a sickle 
among the niigarnered fields, wherein tho stars 
lay sown like burning seeds. COnatolIation 
after constellation had swung up upon Polaris, 
the glittering pivot of the heavens, and already 
had Ursa Major swam half his circuit in the 
. circle of perpetual apparition. Still, Abbot 
Erro bout painfully above the pages of the 
Sacred Book, with bitten lip, bis deep, solemn 
eyes fixed upon the mysterious linos Which 
had caused him so much doubting solicitude i 

“A thousand years in Thy sight are l>ut as 
ye.sterday when it is past, and as a watch in 
the niglit. ” 

Tho divine soul -(vithin the good man accepted 
the hidden truth, while hi.s mind, trained in 
the sophistries and casuistries of the schools, 
quostioiied, if it did not deny. He could not . 
understand how, even to Omnipotence, tho 
slow, orderly advance of ten centuries, of three 
and thirty generations of human life, could be , 
merged into moments. Finite reason rebelled 
against the infinite thouglit; and, sick at .soul, 

, the good abbot sighed, and, olosing.the volunie, 
fastened its brazen clasps. But the doubt 
haunted him. He could not sleep, he could 

.When the sun arose Abbot Erro, still pon- 
dering upon the mjestio words, passed out from 
'the gardens of tliB; . monastery. The: fresh 
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fragrance of the forest hired him onj the vernal 
Bolitudos invited him. Seated beneath an aged 
tree, he pondered again the solemn words: 

“A thousand years in Thy sight are hut as 
ye.storday when it is pa.stj and as a watch in 
the uiglit.” 

The sunshine flooded the crowns of the 
mighty trees, and dripped like yellow rain 
upon the woodiaud paths. The brooks rang 
their flitting beils in hidden pools. The soft 
winds passed through the leaves like the whispers 
of invisible beings. But Abbot Erro saw not, 
heard not. Ilia soul .still wreatlod with the 
iingel a.s did Jacob of old, and would not Jet 
Iiini go without the blesaing. 

Pre.sently came the song of a bird from the 
depth of the wood. Erro listened. It came 
soft and low, like the gurgle of a liquid flute. 
What the flower is to the plant, that is song to 
the bird; and .such a .song was this that Erro 
arose and followed tho beckoning sound, Fresh 
and clear came tho wondrous notes; but no bii’d 
did the good monk see, for tho fluttering loaves 
hid it from his longing eyes. It fled before 
him, and Im followed. The burden of his soul 
was forgotten. He did not even hear tho bell 
of the monastery tolling to prayers. But he 
followed the gurgling notes ns one might follow 
the song of tho brook beside which ho walks 
— on through the woodland paths, on through 
the tangled undergrowth and the evergreen 
thicket, until tho elusive song grew faint in 
tho green distance of loaves, and lost itself in 
the drone of tho early bees. Sorrowfully Erro 
retraced his steps. He felt that something 
sweet had eluded liiin tor ever. At the gate 
of the monastery the porter refused him en- 

“Am I not the abbot?” ho nskeil, mildly. 
“And yet niy hrotliren refuse me that which 
they grant to the stranger and tho wayfarer.” 

“ The abbot is within at matins.” 

“Within! Am I not the Abbot Erro? and 
is not this my charge?” 

“Farther down liy the wood thou slmltfind 
tiie ruins of old Erro’s momastcry; there they 
liave lain for more than a lilmdred years, and 
it must be hear two centuries ago that . Biro 
himself wandered into the woods atid wiis lieai-d 

Abbot Erro gazed into the faces that .sur- 
rounded him. They were strange and full of 
pity. His eyes wandered to the towers of , tho 
monastery at whose gates he stood; the tooth 
of time had not yet gnawed upon them. Then 
the old man BUiote hi.s breast .and rvept aloud. 
Two. centuries had been measured out to bim 
in the song of a bird. He bowed his gray head 


upon his staflE “Father, oh Father,” he mur- 
mured, “I thank Thee for the blessed rovela,- 
tion. A thousand years in Thy sight .arc. Init 
as yesterday when it is past, and as a watch in 
the night.” 

“Master,” cried Franz, “to-morrow I will 
follow the birds.” 

True to his determination, Franz was ready 
with the sun. In his hand was his .staff, and 
his bread- wallet was at ids bolt. Ho pas.sed 
along the village street, singing in his old, 
happy way. No one heard him; he was top 
early oven for tho housewives. How sweet is 
the early morning. Tiie eyes of tho w'orld are 
idcasant to look into before tliey are ipiito 
awake. 

Tho village was soon behind him, Ho was 
out on the cool, brown road, whose grassy 
borders still glittered with the persistent drops 
of a midnight shower. The trees shook their 
tresses at him in tho morning iireezo. 

“Whore are ye, oh birds?” cried Franz. 
“Come and sing mo your songs, and toll mo 
how I may fashion thorn in gold. ” 

Ho threw himself down by the brook that 
came sliding and gurgling througli the long 
grass of the fertile meadow, and bathed his 
forehead in its coolness, " Sing me your song, 
oh brook! ” he cried. But the laughing waters 
only blew their bubbles in his face, and danced 
aivay, clicking their liquid castanets. The 
little silver-sided fishes came up, and pouted 
at him with their great solemn mouths, and 
seemed to be mumlding to thomselves tlieir 
discontent. Franz crumbled a bit of Irroad . 
for them, then rose to his feet and grasped his 
staff! “Give mo your songs, 0 insects In the 
summer .grass, and in the nodding sedges! ” he 
cried. Only a gold-belted bee buzzed at his 
ear, tlion dropped, and hid itself in the horn 
of a meadow' flower. “Psliawl ye still-mouthed 
things,” said Franz, “what care ye for the 
sorrows of a wandering goldsmith, who hius 
come to steal your music?" 

Just then he caught sight of a little brown 
bird that w'a.s enjoying a morning swing among 
the long sedges, and di-ying its feathers in the 
early sun. “Whichever w'ay you go, little 
fellow, I shall follow," muttered Franz, “be 
It up the blue hills, or on tlirongh the notch, 
and into the smoky valleys beyond.” The 
bird rose from the spray, fluttered for a moment 
in the air, as a humming-bird does before a 
flow'cr, then slid and dropped, slid and dro] ipml, 
as little brown birds are w'ont to do, whistling 
with every slide, a.s, if the vocal and muscular 
eflbrts W'ere the resuits of the same impulse, 
pn through the fresh greengrass “out Franz, 


liere pausing to phiclc a meadow flower for liis I 
hat, there to oeiiternplate the inversion of blue 
sky and sedges in. some still pool, wherein the 
rnshfiB and the lush grasses buried their roots. I 
Then over tlie fences and into the broad, sepia 
road, and henenth the overhanging trees; along 
tlio decpvllowing brook, wliich ran by the old 
mill, with moss-crusted leaves, and rotten, 
silent wheel; apast the broad, glas.sy, shadow- 
haunted pond, wherein the great creamy water- 
lilies rode at green anchor; apaat the low 
farm-honaos, whose wet Vandyck-brown shing- 
les are a feast of eolonr to the eye, and from 
whose chimneys the cheery breakfiist smoke 
was just beginning to rise — the air full of birds 
and sunshine, tlie brooks of sound and motion, 
the grasses swarming wi th insect life, and over 
the flower-knots tlie butterflies flapping their 
drowsy wings, or sailing slowly the air, with 
black, feathery wings set like the latcens which 
stud the purple seas of Zante. 

Franz felt his soul refreshed and elated; 
the warm, pure air, washed and purified l>y the 
showens of the nights, was wine to his senses. 
Ho swung his stall', and slioutod to the great 
sun, whose glory was in the heavens and upon 
the heautiful earth. At such a time all the 
sensations of being are pleasures; physical life 
exists in the midst of its most perfect condi- 
tions; the muscles, the nerves, tlie tissues, the 
blood, rejoice together, and through them the 
soul enjoys and exults. 

Meanwhile the little brown bird, now flutter- 
ing through the matted thicket, now diving 
into the cool recesses of the nodding trees, now 
in the sheer caprice of joyous life darting into 
the blue air and chirping to the sun, was 
nearing the groat hills. It was hard to tell 
whether man or bird was the liappier. - 

Franz did not regard the road which led 
circuitously up to the kilns of the chareoal- 
biirnevs. He planted his staff firmly in the 
tough, moist sod, and commeneod mounting 
right on the precipitous side among tlie cedars, 
which stretched their low, rigid branehes as if 
to intercept him. I need not here recite the 
history of his upward scramble; how he startled 
the birds from their nests in the evergreens, 
or roused the moping hawk wliich, poised high 
in the sunshine upon the stiu-k dead limb of 
some decaying tree, watched the misty land- 
scape with glittering eyes; how he came upon 
the hot* gray rocks whereon the prickly cactus i 
grows, and where tlie emerald stag-beetles were 
sunning themselves. It was quite noon before 
he reached the bald summit of. tho highest 
hill, for he had loitered rather than walked, 
and now, after a lunch upon tho contents of 


his wallet — a lunch which the birds shared 
. with him — he stretched himself in the thick 
brown shade of a hemlock cliiinp and slept. Of 
what, should ho have dreamed? Men have 
dreamedmusicintheirsleep. Eoiissoau dreamed 
that he stood by the gates of Paradise and 
heard the angelic voices singing that tune 
which the church psalmodies liave individnai- 
izod by the dreamer’s name. I could not even 
guess wdiat Franz dreamed. It is hard to 
prophesy what w'ill fly into that gos.sainer web 
which the spider Sleep spins across the brain. 

Franz was aivakenod by the noisy clamour 
of a flight of croire who ware out birds-eggiiig. 
There they were, floating in the blue heavens 
like so many black ciusses. Then they sank 
sloivly behind the troe.s. Franz turned over 
and lay with his elliows buried in the dry 
crinkly mossas and his chin in his hands. It 
was a splendid position in which to receive an 
inspiration, and inspiration, yon willrememlier, 
was what he was in search of. Hone came 
from the crows, liuwevor, though a paintov 
might find inspiration in a flight of crows 
against a saffron sky quite as well as in a group 
of red-brown cows standing hoof-deep in the 
moist grasses which rim tho meadow pools. 
Then Franz turned to the robins that wore 
hopping and atruttiiig in their rod lapels, like 
so many martiuota “Ah I if you would only 
be good enough to give me a lift with an idea,” 
hcthouglit. Blit they wouldn't. Franzyawned, 
.and drummed a tattoo with his toes. Presently 
an antiphonal chirping and singing over the 
slope of the hill, and, towards tho charcoal- 
burners' huts, attracted his attention. “ Here 
comes my inspiration," yawned Franz. Ho 
rose to Ms knees and peered over the interven- 
ing bu.shes. 

Midnight found him bending over his work 
in Master Karl's sliop I 

Like tho good old Abbot Krro, Franz had 
lost notlung by following the birds. It soon 
became noised throughout the village that 
Franz, the goldsmith’s appreiitioe, had caught 
an inspiration up in the summits of tho blue 
hills, and was fixing- it in gold. All that the. 
good villagers knew about the hills and tlie 
woods wa.s, that they were there; that the 
former were hard to climb, that the latter wore 
worth so much tho cord for cutting and haul- 
ing. They wondered what sort of an idea it 
was, and, indeed, tried hard to find out. But 
Franz had moved his bench iip-stnirs into the 
room which had its windows Iniried in the 
leaves of the fragrant trees, There he could 
I work unseen and unmolested. But you could 
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hear Ms mei-ry voice all day as he sang oyer 
Ms work. 

The months rolled on. Autumn came, and 
the dolphin woods showed their djdng colours 
to the receding aim. Winter came, and wrestled 
like an athlete with the leafless trees and laid 
the meadows in snow. Spring came, and the 
sun returned, and in its toil rolled the great 
w.ava of verdtu-c, the coming in of the full, 
strong tide of the life of the flowers and the 
green things. Again the rvaste places sang; 
again the hrooks went gliding and gurgling 
through the grass of the meadows. Franz had 
finished his labours, and when the appointed 
day arrived he took his staff in hand, and with 
his wondrous work beneath his arm started 
upon his journey. His patron met him at the 
door and embraced him. 

“ If the work prove not a success,” he said, 
gravely, “you may expect nothing better to- 
night than a bed in the stable.” 

"Trust the birds for tliat,” laughed Franz. 

In the evening he was ushered into the long 
drawdng-rooni where were many guests assem- 
bled. To his a.stoni8hment he beheld his 
wondrous Lorelay candelabrum set up in the 
centre of the room, and shedding a mellow light 
from its blazing branches. Befoi-e it, and 
well in its rays, he set the rose-wood case which 
contained his golden message from the wood.s. 

“Gentlemen,” said the patron, advancing, 
“you have nil admired the elegant genius 
which has found exprc-ssiou in the Lorelay 
candelabrum.” 

“Divine,” cried M. Eeeru, from the Conser- 
vatory of Paris. 

“Crystallized thought, "interjected Professor 
Togelkehle, who could reach the high C with- 
out catching iiis breath or winking. 

“Enchanting,” cried Seiior Borrascoso, the 
eminent Spanish bas.so. 

“My friends,” continued the patron, “you 
see that the Lorelay slugs. But who can 
translate to me the song which lies iroised be- 
hind her golden lips? No one? Then I have 
called upon the artist whose handiwork she is, 
to help me in my dilemma. He has promised 
me a .song in gold.” 

“Impossible! ” cried the critics. 

“Yet here it is, in this case, if I mistake 
not.” : ' ■ 

All eyes were turned upon it. 

“An aceordeon — a vile instoment,” ejacu- 
lated Professor Y ogelkehle. ‘ ‘ Excuse me, 
my host, I have an engagement right away. ” 

“A music-box,” groaned M. Eeeru. “And 
I hate music-boxes.” 

“Or a hand -organ,” sneered Borrascoso. 


"That is a vnlgai- genius which substitnto.s 
cranks and springs for soul.” 

“One moment, friends,” pleaded the patron, 
With an encouraging smile at Franz. ‘ ‘ Let 
the workman’s work speak for itself. ” 

Franz threw open the case. The guests 
gathered round. The patron’s brow fell. His 
friends looked at the work, then at each other. 

'Wrought with wondrous delicacy, there stood 
in Etruscan gold a five-railed country-fence; 
its posts rooted in the high grass. Near it 
there were thick bushes, their foliage enamelled, 
their blossoms fretted, and set here and there 
with rain-drops of crystal. Upon the fence, 
and just by the first po.st, a single delicate 
vine twined itself fantastically among the bars 
into the sign of the treble clef. 

The patron shook his head, “ It U a fine 
bit of workmanship,” he said, slowly, and with 
evident disappointment. “Youroountryfence, 
with its five rails, corresponds, of course, to 
the bars and spaces of written music, and the 
! cnrling vine indicates the treble clef. I sup- 
pose that a vivid imagination might infer the 
song.” But there was in his tone ■which 
seemed to add, “As I have to supply the vivid 
imagination, however, I don’t propose to pay 
you any thousand pieces of gold for the affair.” 

The gueists shook their heads. The thing 
was pretty, in its way; but what of that? Hud 
they been called together for the pmpose of 
viewing a mere hit of delicate goldsmith-craft? 
Had the critical Rccrn, the profound Borras- 
coso, who had composed a mass in G, and the 
bird -throated Vogelkehle,' who could roach 
the high C without shutting his eyes, bean 
summoned for this? Each felt like a star that 
Imd obeyed an attraction and rushed toward 
the new centre, expecting it to bo a sun, and 
finding it only to be a cheap magnet, such as 
they sell in the .shops for tonpence. 

The wise 'Yogelkchlo was the only one wdiosc 
face did not fall. He held his chin and looked 
up at the ceiling for a moment, 'then smiled 
and cleared his throat. Franz dropped a hidden 
spring, when lo I from the golden bushe.s, and 
from the high grass, flew the birds. Some 
perched upon the rails; others fluttered, with 
open bills, between them or above them. A 
mimnur of delight broke from the a.ssemlilod 
throng. Their souls were enlightened. Such 
are nature’s notations of the silent, 'the unsung 
music of the sunny fields—the music which can 
be felt, but is not heard. But the wise Yo- 
gclkehie saw that the birds in this wnndroiis 
mechanism, each in its place, i-eprescnted a 
sound, and so, reading them ns notes, until 
the music trippled and rippled from his lips 


like the limpid waters of a mountain stream. 
Tlie little golden birds leaped and fluttered 
into new positions at tho regular beat of time, 
and when at length their rhythmical sport was 
over, they flew back into the yellow bushes 
and tlio long burnished grass. 

'ru.ara stood in 'Vogelkelile’s eyes. He 
caught the hand of tho young gold-worker, 
and pressed it with fervotir. “It is an inspi- 
ration," he cried, “for here isasong that none 
but the birds could have made.” And so in- 
deed it was, for I swear to you that I have 
heard it in the antiphonal songs of tlie thrushes 
throughout the long summer afternoons when 
I have lain beneath tho hemlocks, even as 
Franz 1 ay, waiting for some of nature’s pleasant 
inspirations. Others, too, have heard it, and 
love it; for well I know that this self-same 
song which Franz wrought in yellow gold, after 
the bird.s had taught it to him up in tho blue 
hills, and wliioh Vogelkohlc sang so sweetly 
that night, is none otlier than the song wliich 
Hoifhard has sot to tlie words, "Dm l/inf mir 
nak' nnd dock bo fern" (“Thou art so near, 
and yet so far from me ”). 

And this is what Franz found in following 
tho birds. 

W. S. NKWELt,. 


THE SOLDIER’S FUNERAL. 

It is tlie funeral m.'iroh. I did not think 
Tliat there liad been such magic in sweet sounds I 
Hark ! from the bhiokeued cymbal that dead tone— 
It awes tho very rabble multitude. 

They follow silently, their earnest brows 
Lifted in aolonin tliought. ’Tie not the pomp 
And pageantry of death that with such force 
Arrests the sense, — the mute and momuiag train, 
Tho white plume nodding o’er the sable hear.se, 
Had passed nuheeded, or porohanoo awoko 
A serious smile upon tho poor man’s oliook 
At I’ride’s last triumph. Now these measured 
sounds, 

Tins universal language, to the heart 
Speak instant, and.on aU these various minds 
Compel one feeling. 

Bat such better thoughts 
Will pass away, how soon ! and these who hero 
Are following their dead coituade to the grave. 
Ere the night fall, will in their revelry 
Quenoh all romembnuioe. 3?rom tho ties of life 
Unn.aturally rent, a man who knew 
No resting-place, nor no delights at home. 
Belike who never saw his chfldreu’s face, 

AVIinso diildreu Itnew no father, he is gone, 
iDropp’d from existonoo, like tho witiiet’d leaf 
That from the summer tree is swept away. 


its loss unseen. She hears not of his death 
Who bore him, and already for her sou 
Her tears of bitterness are shed ; when first 
He had put on the livery of blood, 

She wept him dead to her. 

We are indeed 

Clay in tho potteFs hand ! one favour’d mind, 
Scarce lower than the angels, shall explore 
The w.iys of Nature, whilst his fellow-man. 
Framed with like miracle the work of God, 
Must as the unroasonablo beast drag on 
A life of hibouT, like this soldier here, 

His wondrous feoulties bestow’d in vilin, 

Be moulded to his fate till he becomes 
A mere machine of murder. 

And there are 

Who say that this is well ! as God has made 
All things for men’s good pleasure, so of men 
The many for the few ! court-moralists, 
Eeverend Up-comforters, th.et once a week 
Proclaim how blessed are the poor, for they 
Shall liavo their wealth hereafter, and though 

ToiUngand troubled, though they pick the cruraha 
That fiem the rich man’s table fall, at length 
In Abraham's bosom rest with Lazarus. 
Themselves meantime secure their good things 
here 

And feast with Dives. These are they, O Lord, 
Wlio in thy plain and simple Go.spel see 
All mysteries, but who find no peace enjoin’d, 
No brotherhood, no wrath denounced on them 
Who shed their brethren’s blood,— hliud at noon- 

As owls, lynx-eyed in darkness ! , 

0 my God ! 

I thank thee that I am not such as those : 

I thank thee for the eye that sees, the hcHi't 
That feels, tho voice that hi these evil days. 
Amid those evil tongues, exalts itself 
And cries aloud against iniciuity. 


0 THOU OF LIT'TLE FAITH! 

Sad-hearted, he at peace : the snowdrop lie.s 
Buried in sopnlchre of ghastly snow; : 

But spring is floating up the southern skies. 
And darkling tlie jjale .snowdrop waits below. 
Let mo persuade : in dull December’s day 
We scarce believe there is a month of June; 
But up the stairs of April and of May 
The hot sun olimheth to the aummei'’s noon. 
Yet hear me: I love God, and half I rest. 

O better! God loves thee, so all rest thou. 

He is our summer, our dim-visioned Best : 
And iu his heart thy prayer is resting now, 

. GnonOE Ma-cDonacd. 
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THE DILEMMA OF PHADKIG. 

A TALE OF THE SHANHON SIDE. 

[ Gerald Griffln, born in Llmei'ick, 1S03, died at Cork, 
1S4U. Ill Ilia twentieth year he pmeeeded to London, 
and found oniployineiit tliere on the daily pres and in 
writing the various tiilea which made hia reputation.- 
1 11 1833 he joined the Christian Brotherhood (Roman 
Catholio) of Cork, and two yeurs afterward died of fover. 
His works Are: The OoLleijimu — iiopular at present os 
the Coiltoi. Rfiirii.- Cm-d-dmvsiwj ; The Half Sir; Suil- 
J>hnv; The Meals; Tracy's Arnbitim; JMland-Tute, or 
Munster Po-indm- Tales; The Date of Mimmoul/i; Tales 
of the Jury-Room; and a volimie of poems.] 

"There’s no uso in Uilken about it, Phad- 
rig. I know an I feel that all’s over wit me. 
My pains are all gone, to be sure — but in place 
o’ that, there’s a weight like a quern .stone 
down upon my heart, an I feel it blackonen 
within me. All I have to say is— think o’ 
yoiut own Manria w'heu she’s gone, an be kind 
to poor Patcy.” 

"Ah, darlen, don’t talk that way — there’s 
hopes yet — what’ll I do — what’ll the child do 
witoiit j'ou?” — 

"Phadrig, there’s noan, I’m .goen fast, an 
if you have any regard for me, you wont say 
anythin that’ll bring the thoughts o’ yon an 
him between me an the thoughts o’ heaven, 
for that's what I must think of now. An If 
you many again " 

"Oh, Mauria, honey, will you kill me en- 
tirely ? Is. it ni many again?” 

“If it bo a thing you sliould marry 

again,” Mauria re.sumed, without taking any 
notice of her husband’s interruption, “you’ll 
bear in mind, that the best mother that ever 
walked the ground will love her own above 
another’s. It stands with raisin an nathr. 
The gander aliroad will pull a strange goslen 
out of His own flock; and you know younself, 
we could never got the bracket hen to sit upon 
AA'Ily O’Leary’s chickens, do what wo could. 
Everything lovos its own. Then, Phadrig, if 
yon sec the floury potatie.s — an the top o* the 
milk— an the warm seat be the hob— an the | 
biggest bit o' meat on a Sunday goen away i 
from Patcy— you’ll think o’ your poor Mauria, 
an do her part by him; just quietly, and softly, 
an without blainen the woman — ^fOr it is only 
what’s nait’rel, an what many a stepmother 
doeswithoutthiiikingo’ themselves. Anabove 
all things, Phadrig, take care to make him 
mind his books and his religion, to keep out o’ 
bad Company, an study his readin-made-aisy, 
and that’s the way he’ll be a blessing an a j 


comfort to you in your old days, a.s I once 
thought be would be to me iu mine.” 

. Here her husband renewed his promises, in 
a tone of deep affliction. 

“An now for yourself, Phadrig. Koraemher 
the charge th.at’s upon you, and don't be goen 
out venturen your life in a little canvas cauoo, 
on the bad autumn days, at llallybunioii; nor 
wit foolish boys at the GUn and Tarhcrt fairs; 
— an don’t be so wake-minded ns to be trusten 
to card-drawers, an felry doctor.s, an the like; 
for it’s the last word the priest said to me was, 
that you were too superstitious, and that’s a 
great shame an a iieavy sin. .Iiiit f.ee j'oult 
Phadrig, dear, there’s tljat rogue of a pig at 
the potiitics over ” 

Phadrig turned out the grunting intruder, 
bolted the hurdle-door, and returned to the 
bedside of his expiring helpmate. That tidy 
housekeeper, however, exhausted by the exer- 
tion which she had made to preserve, from the 
mastication of the swinish tusk, the fair pro- 
duce of lior husband’s conacre of white-eyes, 
had fallen back on the pillow and breathed 
her last. 

Gi’cat was the grief of the widowed Phadrig" 
for. her loss — ^great were the lamentations of 
her female friends at the evening wake — and 
great was the jug of whisky-punch which the 
inmirner.H imbibed at the mouth, in order to 
.supply the loss of fluid which was expended 
from the eyes. According to tlie usual cottage 
etiquette, the mother of the deceased, who 
acted as mistie-ss of the ceremonies, occupied 
a capacious hay-bottomed chair near the fire- 
place — ^from ivhich she only mso when courto,sy 
called on her to join each of her female acquain - 
tances as they arrived, in the death-wail which 
(as iu politeness bound) tliey poured fortli over 
the pale piece of oartli that lay coffined in the 
centre of the room. This mark of attention, 
however, the old lady was ohaervod to omit 
with regard to one of the fair guests — around- 
faced, middle-aged woman, called Milly line— 
or Red Milly, probably because her head might 
have furnished a solution of tlie popular con- 
undrum, “Why is a red-haired lady likp a 
sentinel on his post?” 

The fair Milly, however, did not appear to 
resent this slight, which was occasioned (so the 
whisper went among the guests) by the fact, 
that she had been an old and neglected love of 
tbe new widower. All the fiery ingredients iu 
Milly's constitution appeared to bo compre- 
hended in her glowing ringlets— and those, 
report says,, were as- ardent: In hue as their 
owner was calm and regulated in her temper. 
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It would bo a cold morning, indeed, that a sight ] 
of Milly’s head would not warm yon— and a 
hot fit of anger which a few tones of her kind i 
and wrath-disarming voice would not cool. 
She dropped, after .she had concluded her ‘ ‘ cry," | 
a conciliating' courtesy to the sullen old lady, 
took an unobtrusive scut at the foot of the bed, 
talked of tli e “ notable ” quii,litie.sof the deceased, 
and was particularly attentive to the flaxen- 
headed little l.'utcy, whom she held in her lap 
during the whole night, cross-examining him 
in his reading and multiplication, and present- 
ing him, at parting, in token of her satisfaction 
at his proficiency, with a copy of The Seven 
Champions of Ohristeudonij with a fine marble 
cover and pictures. Milly acted in this instance 
under the advice of a prudent mother, 'who ex- 
horted her, “whenever she thought o’ maken 
pres0iit.s, that way, not to be layen her money 
out ui cukes or gingerbread, or things that 
would be cU off at wanst, an no more about 
them or the giver — but to give a strong toy, 
or a hook, or aoinethcn that would last, and 
bring her to miijd now and then, so as that 
when a person ’iid ask where they got that, or 
who gev it, tlioy’d say, ‘fixim Milly Hue,’ or 
' Milly gev it, vra'ro obleest to her,’ an be talkon 
an thinken of her when slic’d bo away." 

To curb in my tale, which may otherwise be- 
come restive and unmanageable — Milly’s deep 
affliotion and generous sympathy made'a seri- 
ous impression . on the mind of the widower, 
•who more than all was touched by that singu- 
liirly aoeidental attachment which she seemed 
to have conceived for little Patcy, Hotliing 
could be farther from his own wi.shes than 
any de.sign of a second time changing his 
condition; but he felt that it would he doing a 
grievous. Avrong to the memory of liis first wife 
if iio neglected this opportunity of providing 
her fiiA'ourito Patcy with a protector, so well 
calciiliilcd to supply lior place. He demurred 
11 little on the score of true love, and the violence 
wliicli lie Avas about to do his own constant 
heart — Imf. like the blufif King Henry, his 
conscience, “aye — 'libs conscience,” — touched 
liiin, and the issue w-as, tliat a roaring Avodcling 
•sliook tlie walls Avliich had echoed to the wail 
of dentil witliiu tlio foAV preceding months. 

Milly Eue not only .supplied the place of a 
motlicr to young Patey, hut presented him in 
the course of a feiv years with two meivy play- 
fellows; a brother and a sister. To do her 
handsome .justice, too, poor Mauria’s anticipa- 
tions Avere oomplotely disproved by her conduct, 
and it would have been impossible for a stranger 
to have detected the stepson of the house from 
any shade of undue partiality in the mother. 


The harmony in Avliich they dAvelt Avas unbroken 
by any accident for many years. 

The first shock which burst in Avith a sudden 
violence upon their happiness Avas one of a 
direful nature. Di.seasa, tliat pale and hungry 
fiend Avho hiiniits alike tlio alindes of Avctilbh 
and of penury; Avho brushes away with liis bale- 
ful wing tile bloom from lieauty’s clieck, and 
the balm of slumber from tlie pilloAV of age; 
who troubles the liope of the young inotlier 
Avith dreams of gliastliness and gloom, and fears 
that come suddenly, she .knoAA's not AVliy nor 
w'honce; Avho sheds his poi.sonous doAv.s alike 
on the heart that is buoyant and the lieart 
that is broken ; this stern and conquering demon 
.scorned not to knock, one summer morning, at 
the door of Pliadrig’s coAV-hoiise, and, to lay 
his iron fingers upon a fine milch-cow, a 
sheeted-stripper AA'liicli constituted (to use his 
I own empliatio phrase) the poor farmer’s "sub- 
stance,’’ and to AA'iiich he miglit have applied 
the Avell-known lines Avhich run nearly as 
follows; — 

"She's straight in her biicilc, ami tlilu in her tall; 

Sho’s fine in liur lioni, and good iit tlju pail; 

She's calm in lier eyes, and soft/ in her skin; 

She’s a grazier’s ’witliout, an<l a Initohov’s within." 

All the “cures” in the pharmaeopoein of the 
village apothecary Avere expotulod on the poor 
animal, Avithout any beneficial effect; and 
Pliadrig, after many eonscientious qualms about 
the dying words of his first Avifo, resolved to 
have recourse to that infallible refuge in .such 
eases — a fairy doctor. 

He said notliiiig to the afflicted Milly about 
his intention, but slipped out of the cottage in 
the uftcrrioon, hurried to the Shannon side 
near Money -point, nnmoorod his light canvas- 
built canoe, .seated himsolf in the frail vessel, 
and fixing ids paddles on tlio towl-pln, sped 
aAA’ay over the calm face of the waters toAvards 
the isle of Seattery, Avliere the renowned Cro- 
hoore-na-Oona, or Coimor-of-tlie - Sheep, the 
Mohammed of the cottages, at this time took 
up his residence. This mysterious personage, 
whose prophecie.s are .still commented on among 
the cottage circle.? AA'itli looks of deep aAve and 
wonder, was much revered by ids contempora- 
ries as a man “avIio had seen a dale;’’ of Avhat 
nature tho.se .sights or visions were was inti- 
mated by a mysterious look, and a .solemn nod 
of the liciid. 

In a little time Phadrig ran ids little canoe 
agi'ound on the sandy beach of Scatteiy, and, 
drawing her above liigh-Avatev mark, proceeded 
to the humble dwelling of the gifted .Sheep- 
shearer .witli feelings of profound fear and 
anxiety. Ho passed the lofty round tOAA'er— 
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the ruined grave of St. Seaaima, in the centre I 
of the little isle— the mouldering church, on 
which the oye of the poring antiquary may. 
still discern tlie sculptured image of the two- 
headed monster, with w-hich cottage tradition ! 
says the saint .sustained so fierce a conflict on 
landing in the i.slet — and wliich the translator 
of Odrunus has vividly described as “a dragon, 
with his fore-part covered with huge bristles, 
.standing on end like those of a hoar; his mouth 
giijiing wide open with a doiihlc row of crooked, 
sharp tusks, and w-ith .such openings that , his 
entrails might be seen; his back like a round 
island, full of scales and shells; his legs, short 
and hairy, with snoh steely talons, that the 
pebble-stones, as he ran along them, sparkled 
— ^parching the way wherever he rvent, and 
making the sea boil about him where he dived 
— such W'as his excessive fiery heat. ” Phadrig’.s 
knees shook beneath him when he remembered 
this awful description — and thought of the 
legends of Lough Dhoola, on the summit of 
Mount Gallon, to which the hideous animal | 
was banished by the saint, to fast on a trout i 
and a half per diem to the end of time; and 
where, to this day, the neighbouring fishermen I 
declare that, in dragging the lake with their i 
nets, they find the half trout a.s regularly 
divided in the centre as if it were done witli a I 
knife and scale. I 

While Phadrlg remained with month and 
eyes almost as wide open as those of the .sculp- 
tured image of the monster which had fascinated 
him to the spot, a sudden crash among the 
stones and dock-weed, in an opposite corner of 
the ruin, made him start and yell as if the 
original were about to quit Lougli Dhoola on 
parole of honour, and use him as a relish after 
the trout and a half. The noise was occasioned 
by a little rotund personage, who had sprung 
from the mouldering wall, and now stood gazing 
fixedly on the ten-iiied Phadrlg, who continued 
retiiruing that steady glance with a half- 
frightened, half-crying face — one hand fast 
clenched upon his breast, and the other ex- ' 
tended, with an action of avoidance and deiirc- 
cation. The person of the stranger was stout 
and short, rendered -still more so by a stoop, 
which might almo.st have boon taken for a 
hump — lii.s arms hung forward from his shoul- 
ders, like tliuse of a long-armed ape — ^hishair 
was graj' and bushy, like that of a wanderoo — 
and his sullen gray eye seomod to be Inflamed 
with ill -humour — -his feet were hare and as , 
broad 113 a camel's — and a leathern girdle 
buckling round his waist secured a tattered 
gray frieze riding-coat, and held an enormous 
pairbf shears, which might have clipped off a 


man's head as readUy, perhaps, as a lock of 
wool. This last article of costume afforded a 
sufficient indication to PJiadrig that ho stood 
in the presence of the awful object of his search. 

“■Well! an who are you?" groivled the 
Sheep-shearer, after surveying Phadrlg atten- 
tively for .some moments, 
i The first gruff sound of his voice made the 
latter renew’ his start and roar for fright; after 
w’hicJi, comiiosing hi.s terrors as well us lie 
i might, he replied, in the words of Autolycu-s — 
“I am only a poor fellow, sir.” 
i “Well! an what’s your business wuth me?” 

“A cure, sir, I wanted for her, A cow’ o’ 
mine, that’s very bad inwardly, an we can do 
nothen for her; an I thought nniy be you'd 
I know what is it ai rdedher — an prevail ou i'hem " 
[this word was pronounced w’ith an emphasis 
of deep meaning] “to leave lior to nz,” 

“HuthI” the Sheop-shoarer thundered out, 
in a tone that made poor Phadrig jump six 
feet backw’urds, with a frci-h yell, “do you 
daare to spake of i/tem before me. Go along! 
you villyan o’ the airth,. an wait for me outside 
the church, an I’ll tell you all about it there; 
but, first — do yon think I can get the genthmm 
to do any thing for me gmtleh — without 
offeren ’om a trate or a haip'orth?” 

“If their honours wouldn’t think two tin- 
pcnnie.s and a fi’penny bit too little. — It’s all 
I’m worth in the w’ide world," 

“Well 1 W’c’ll see what they'll say to it. . Give 
it here to me. Go now— -ho off w’ith yourself 
— if you don’t w’ant to have 'om all a-top o’ 
you in a miunit.’’ 

This last hint made our hero scamper over 
the stones like a startled fawn; nor did he think 
himself safe until he reached the spot where 
he had left Ids canoe, and where he expected 
the coming of the Sheep-shearer; conscience- 
struck by the breach of his promise to Ins 
dying Mauria, and In a state of agonizing 
anxiety with respect to the lowing patient in 
the cow-house. 

He was soon after rejoined by Connor-of-the- 

j “ There is one way,” said he, “of saving.your 
cow — but you must lose one of your clulder if 
you wish to save it.” 

“0 Heaven pre-sarve uz, sir, how is that, if 
you plase?” 

“ Yonmust gohome,” said the Sheep-shearer, 
“and say nothen to any Ijody, but fix in your 
mind which o' your three oliilder you’ll give 
for the COW’; an when yon do that, look in his 
eyes, an he'll sneeze, an don’t you bless him, 
for the world. Then look in his eyes again, 

, an he'll sneeze again, an still don’t think o’ 
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lilosacii iiim, bo any mains. The tliml time 
you’ll look in Ills eyes lie’ll sneeze a third time 
— an if yon don’t blc.ss him the third time, 
he'll die — but your cow will live.” 

“An tliis is the only enro you have to gi’ 
me’'” exclaimed Ehadrig, his indignation at 
the moment overcoming his natural timidityn 

“The only cure. — It was hy a dale to do I 
could prevail on them to let yon make the 
choice itself.” 

Phadrig declared stoutly against this decree, 
find oven threw out .some hints that he would 
try whether or no Shaun lianther, or Strong 
John, a young rival of the sheep-shearing 
fairy doctor, might be able to make a better 
bargain for him with the “gentlemen.” 

‘ ‘ Shaun Laiitlier! ” exclaimed Connor-of-the- 
Sheep, in high anger — "Do you compare me 
to a man tliat never scon any more than your- 
self? — that never saw so much a.s the skirt of 
a dead man’s shroud in the moonlight — or 
heard as much us the moanen of a sowltli' in 
an old graveyard? Do you know mo? — Ask 
thesn that do — an they’ll tell you how often 
I'm called up in tlie night, and kep postori 
over bog an mountain, till I’m ready to drop 
down with the sleep, — while few voices are 
heard, I'll be bail, at Shaun Danthor’s wiiidey 
— an little knollidgo given him in his dranios. 

1 1 is then that I got mine. Didn’t I say before 
the King o’ Prance was beheaded that a blow 
would be struck wit an axe in that place, 
that the sound of it would ho heard all over 
Europe? — An wasn’t it true? Didn’t I hew 
the .shots that were fired at Qibaralthnr, an Tell 
it over in Dooly’s forge, that the place was 
relieved that day?— an didn’t the nows come 
afterwai-ds in a month's time, that I toult 
no'tlvon but the truth?” 

Phadrig had nothing to say in answer to this 
overwhelming list of interrogatorios—but to ' 
apologize for his want of credulity, and to ex- 
press himself perfectly satisfied. 

With a heavy heart he put forth in his canoe j 
upon the water, and prep.ared to return. It | 
was already twilight, and as he glided along 
the peaceful shores, he ruminated mournfully 
within his mind on the course which he 
should pursue. The loss of the cow would he, 
he considered, .almost equivalent to total ruin 
— and the loss of any one of his lovely children 
ivas a prohahility which he could Lardly bear 
to dwell on for a moment. Still it behoved 
him to weigh the matter well. Which of Diem, 
now— supposing it possible that he could think 
of aaorihcing any — which of them would he 
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select for the pwpose ? The choice was a hard 
one. There was little Mauria, a fair-haired, 
blue-eyed little girl — but ha could not, for an 
instant, think of lo.siiig her, as she luipponed 
to be named after his first wife; her iirothor, 
little Shamns, was the least useful of the three, 
hut he was the youngest — “the child of his 
old age — a little one!” Ills heart bled at the 
idea; he would lose tho cow, and tho pig along 
with it, before he would harm a hair of the 
darling infant's head. He thought of Patcy— 
and he shuddered and leaned heavier oil his 
oars, as if to flee away from the horrible doubt 
which stole into his heart with that name. It 
must be one of the three, or the cow wa.s lost 
for ever. The two first-mentioned he certainly 
would not lose — and Patcy — Again lie bade 
the fiend begone, and trembling in every limb, 
made the eanoe speed rapidly over the tide in 
the direction of his home. 

He drew tho little vessel ashore, and pro. 
coeded towards his cabin. They had been 
waiting suiiper for him, .and ho learned with 
vonevfed anxiety that the oVijeet of his Soliei.- 
tiido, tho milcli-cow, had rather fallen away 
than improved in her condition during his 
ab.sciice. He sat down in sorrowful silence 
with his wife and children, to their humble 
Slipper of potatoes and thick milk. 

He gazed intently on the features of each of 
the young innocents as they took their places 
on tho suggan chairs that flanked the board. 
Little Mauria and her brother Shiimus looked 
fresh, mirthful, and blooming, from their noisy 
play in tlio adjoining paddock, while their 
elder brother, who had spent the day at school, 
wore — or seemed, to the distempered mind of 
his father, to wear a look of sulleunoss, and 
chagrin. He was thinner too than most boys 
of hts age — a civeumstanoo which Phadrig had 
never remarked before. It might be the first 
indications of his poor mother’s disoasoj con- 
sumption, that were beginning : to declare 
tlicmaelve.s in his constitution; and if 8o,:|iis 
doom was already .scaled — and. whether ' tiro 
cow died or not, Patiiy was certain to be lost. 
Still the father could not bring his mind to 
rasolve on any settled course, and their meal 
proceeded in silence. 

Suddenly the latch of the door was lifted 
by some person outside, and a neighbour entered 
to inform Phadrig that the agent to his land- 
lord had arrived in the adjacent village, for 
the purpose of driving matters to : extremity 
against. aU those tenants who remained in 
arrear. . At the same moment, too, a low moan 
of anguish from the cow outside announced 
the access of a fresh paroxysm of her distemper, : 
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wliieli it was very evident the poor animal 
could never come through in safety. 

In an agoiiy of dietreas and horror the dis- 
tracted father laid his clenched fingers on the 
table, and looked fixedly in the eyes of the 
unsuspecting Patcy. The child sneezed, and 
Phadrig closed his lips hard, for fear a blessing 
might escape them. The child at the same 
time, he observed, looked paler than before. 

PearfuMest the remorse which began to 
awake within his heart might oversway his 
resolution, and prevent the aceemplishment of 
his nnnatural design, he looked humedly, a 
second , time, into the eyes of the little victim. 
Again the latter sneezed — and again the 
father^ using a violent , effort, restriiined the 
hiessing whicli w'as struggling at his heart. 
The poet child drooped his head upon his bosom, 
and letting the untasted food fall from his 
hand, looked so pale and mournful, as tore- 
mind his murderer of the look which his raothei' 
rVoro in -dying. 

It was long — very long — befoi-e the heart- 
struck parent could prevail on himself to com- 
plete the saerifloo. The visitor departed; and 
the first beams of a full moon began to supplant 
the faint and lingering twilight which was fast 
fading in the west. The dead of the night 
drew on before the family rose from their silent 
and comfortless meal. The agonies of the 
devoted animal now drew rapidly to a close, 
and Phadrig still remained tortured by remorse 
on the one hand, and by selfish anxiety on the 

A sudden sound of anguish from the cow- 
house made him start from his seat. A third 
time ho fixed his eyes on tho.se of his child — a 
third time the hoy sneezed — hut here the charm 
was broken. 

Milly Hue, looking with surprise and ten- 
derness on the fainting boy, said,— “Why, 
then, Heaven bless you, child! — ^it must be a 
cold you caught, you're sneezen so often.” 

Immediately the cow .sent forth a bellow of 
deep agony, and expired; and at the same 
moment a low' and plaintive voice outside the 
door was lieard, exclaiming — “And Heaven 
blcs.s you, Jlillyl and the Almighty blcaa you, 
and spare you a long time over your children! ” i 
: Phadrig staggered back against the wall— 
his blood froze in his veins— his face grew 
white as death— -his teeth chattered^ — his eyes 
stared — his hair moved upon his brow, and 
the chilling damp of terror exuded over all his 
frame. He recognized the voice of his, first 
\vife;, and her pale, cold eye: met his at tliat 
:muineiit, as her shade flitted by the window 
in the thin moonlight, and darted on him a 


glance of mournful reproach. Ho covered hia 
eyes with his hands, .and sunk, sonseless, into 
a chair; — while the aifrighted Milly, and 
Patcy, who at once assumed hi-s glow'ing health 
and vigour, hastened to his uBsistance. They 
had all heard the voice, but no one saw the 
shade nor recognized the tone, excepting the 
I conscience-amUten Phadrig. 
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Late at e’eu, drinking the wine, 

And ere they paid the liiwing, 

They set a combat them between, 

To fight it in the dawing. 

“O stay at hanie, my noble lord, 

0 stay at liame, my marrow 1 
My cruel brother will you betray 
On the dowia houms of Yarrow.” 

“O fare ye weol, ray ladye gays 1 

0 fare ye weel, my Sarah ! 

For I maun gao, though I ne’er return 
Frao the dowie biuiks o’ Yarrow.” 

She kissed his cheek, she liaim’d his hoii'; 

As oft she had done before, O; 

She belted him with Iris noble brand. 

And he’s away to Yarrow. 

As he g.red up the Tenuies bauk,“ 

1 wot be gaod wi’ sorrow, 

'rill, down ill a den, be spied nine arm’d men 
On the dowie bourns of Yarrow. 

“O come ye here to part yonr land, 

The bonnie forest thorough? 

Or come ye hero to wield your brand, 

On the dowia houms of Y'arrow?” 


1 This balUd was long a great favourite wltli tiio in. 
liabitante of Bttriok Porcat, iuid it is said to be the 
narrative of actual ovonta. The above is Sir Walter 
Scott’s version of tlio ballad, and ho afUrmod that the 
hero of the song was a knight called Scott wliu was 
ninrdored by tlio brother of his botrothed bride. ‘’Tho 
■alleged cause of malice was the lady’s father having 
proposeil to endow bar with half of , hia property upon 
her marriage witli a warrior of such rcnowin Tile 
name of the muideret is said to have been Aiman, anil 
the idaco of combat is still ealleil Amiau’s Treat. It Is 
a low luuir on the banks of the Yarrow." Tho above 
verses are supposed to have inspivod Hahiiltcn of Ban- 
goiir'sbalhui of tho “Braes of Yarrow," and thoeoouory 
of both euggeatod Wordsworth’s poems of “Yarraw 
Unvisited" and "Yarrow Visited. " 

Bucclouch’s, a little below Yarrow Kirk. 
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‘‘ I come not here to part my land, 

And neither to beg nor borrow; 

1 come to wield ray noble brand 
On the bonnie banks of Yarrow, 

' If I see all, ye’re nine to ane; 

And that’s an unequal marrow; 

Yet will I fight, while lasts my brand. 

On the bonnie banks of Yan'ow.” 

Kuiu- has he hurt, and five has slain. 

On the bloody braes of Yiurow, 

Till that stubborn knight eame him behind. 
And ran Iris body thorough. 

“ One hamo, gae hamo, good-brother* John, 

And tell your sister Saroli 
To come and lift her leafu’ lord; 

He’s sleepin sound on Yarrow.” 

“Yealroen 1 dream’d a dolefu’ dveain; 

I fear there will be sorrow ! 

I droam’d 1 pil’d the heather green, 

^Yi’ my time love on Yiwrow. 

“0 gentle wind, that bloweth south, 

From whore my love rop-airoth. 

Convoy a kiss from hia dear mouth. 

And toll me how ho faretli! 

“But in the glen strive aniied ineii! 

They’ve wrought me dole and sorrow I * 

They’ve slain— the comcliest knight they’ve 

He bleoding lies on Y’arrow ” 

As she sped down yon high high hill 
Sho good wi’ dole and sorrow, 

And in the den spied ton slain men, 

On the dowie banks of Yarrow. 

Sho kissed his cheek, she kaim’d his hair, 

She Boarobed his wourals all thorough, 

Sho kiss’d thorn, till her lips grow rod. 

On tlie dowio hoitras of Yarrow, 

“How liiiud your tongue, my daughter dear! 

For a’ this breeds hut sorrow; 

I'll wed ye to a hotter lord 
Than him ye lost on Yarrow." 

‘0 baud your tongue, my father dear! 

Vo mind me but of sorrow; 

A fniror rose did never bloom 
Thau now lies cropp’d on Yarrow.” 

OOD BAltAD. 


* ffOod-lii’OtAei'— Boau-fiove; bruthur-ia-law. 


ORMONDE CASTLE. 

BY THE Anmoiis 01' THE “'o’hak.'l TAUEa” 

Upon an October evening, in the year 1394, 
the castle of Kilkenny, whieli usually held a 
strong garrison, had its bastions, towers, and 
other points of defence almost unmanned ; its 
courts almost silent; and but a few very old 
or very young domestics sat in its great hall, 
with ams in tlioir hands, and with doubt and 
anxiety impressed on their features. The castle 
had sent forth its last regular soldier, together 
with all its able-bodied serfs, to support their 
lord, James, Earl of Ormonde, in a battle 
against the Desmond, touching the rights and 
bounds of certain lands ; and intelligence of the 
result of the fray was every moment expeetod. 

The lady of the fortress knelt in her private 
chapel, at “the altar of the holy stone," in 
fervent, hut not faltering, prayer. The pride 
of name, the pride of feudal ammosity. and 
the love of her martial husband, equally kept 
her heart imconseioiis of fear. The utmost 
condescension of her anxiety was to doubt; but 
nothing did she, or would she, doubt upon the 
subject ivliieh engrossed her soul, so far as re- 
garded its issue by mortal means. Uncon- 
trolled by a superior power, the Botiller, the 
Ormonde, the lord of her heart and her life, 
ever commanded success against a De.smond ; 
and she knolt, therefore, only to pray that the 
will of Cod might not, on this occasion, fight 
against her and hens. 

Her orisons ended, she slowly arose, end 
after bending her head, and crossing her fore- 
head before the altar, paced along the .solitary 
chapel, and issued from it through a low, 
arched door. Many flights of narrow stone 
steps, twining upward from the foundations of 
the castle, upon a level with which was the 
chapel floor, conducted her to the suite of small 
roonislcading into her sleeping chamber; thonce 
slic gained a iobby, which gave entrance to what 
Wiis called “ 'The Long Gallery,” where, finding 
herself alone, the lady of Ormonde blow a shrill 
and loud call upon the little silver whistle which 
hung from her neck. 

But no one ansivered her ; and while her 
brow assumed a severe expression, she was 
again about to put the whistle to her lips, 
when the notes of a trumpet, sounding the 
signal for defence, reached her apparently from 
the embattled wall which faced and fell down 
to the Noro, full forty feet, although its top 
was still much lower than the foundations of 


the fortress it helped to defend. The point j 
from which the martial strain soomed to arise 
was fully commanded by the end window of | 
the long gallery ; and thither the lady of Or- 
monde repaired, with a more rapid step than 
was habitual to her. 

Arrived (it the window, she flung open its 
casements, and gazed directly downward. Two 
figures only met her view, tho.so of the indivi- 
duals whom she expected to find in the gallery 
on her return from the chapel ; namely, Simon 
;Soix, the half-witted foster-brother of her only 
aon: (and only child), and that only .son him- 
.selfj mounted on Simon’s shoulders, who gal- 
loped, praneed, and curveted along the toiwa- 
plane of the wall.' 

f'The poor horn -natural!” .she muttered; 
“again will he disobey my commands not to 
leave the castle with his young lord, and leave 
it to play such antics upon that perilous wall? 
Doubtless it was he who mimicked the sound 
of the trumpet which so challenged us.” | 

The lady recollected Simon’s talent for imi- 
tating the, tpne.s of all the instruments of music 
he had over heard played, as well, indeed, ns 
the voices of many animals; and even at the 
moment her surmise was confirmed, for, after 
he had mimicked the loud neighing and 
snorting of a battle-chargei', as an accompani- 
ment to a devious and seemingly perilous 
caracole, she saw and heard him blow a second 
trumpet blast through the hollow of his hand, 
whieh might well he mistaken for martial I 
music. It was astrain of victory and triumph ; 
and Simon seemed enamoured of his own per- 
formance, for ho prolonged the sounds, as 
though he would never end them, until, at 
last, they suddenly broke off in a Indicroiis 
cadence as the overmastering shrillness of his 
lady’s whistle cut them sliort. 

Turning up ids large gray eyes to the open 
window far above him, he sriw the figure of his 
ofihnded mistre.s.s half bending from it. Her 
arm w’as raised, her hand clenched, and she 
stamped her foot as she signed to him to ro- 
entor: the castle. The Lord Thomas— so Was 
called the little boy of seven or eight years on 
his back— -looked up also ; but while Simon 
assumed a face of the utmost fright and afflic- 
tion, ho only laughed merrily, in answer to Ms 
mother’s Sighs; and, resisting his foster-bro- 
ther's attempts to place him on his, own 
feet, obliged Simon still to bear Mm on Ms. 
shouiders. / 

In a fe\y moments the .littlo , Lord Thomas 
appeared before his mother in the gallery. 

, Her first ' look towards him was one of grave 
: repi'oherision ; but when, presuming on , her 


love, as well as prompted by Ms own love 
for iier, the boy came hounding forward, tlie 
stately lady’s brow relaxed, and, thinking of 
Ms father, she opened her arms to receive him. 

"But where tames Simon Seix, boy ? Wi th 
Mm, at least, the overgrown adviser aud con- 
triver of all thine antics, I shall call a strict 
reckoning.” 

Lord Thojnas m.ade a roguish signal to his 
mother, and then composing his i’eatiiroa, spoke 
in a voice of mock solemnity, as he turned to- 
wards the door, "Enter, Simon, and face my 
lady mother.” 

Thoill-contrivedfigureofSimon, short, tlack, 
and bandy-legged, dragged itself through tlie 
doonvay, and halted a few paces past the thrcsli, 
old. Ills long arms dropped at his sides ; his 
jaw fell; liis crooked eyebrows became elevated: 
hi.s heavy-lidded eyes turned sideways upon the 
floor ; and altogether ho presented a very ludi- 
crous caricature of repentancej fe:ir, and .ielf- 
abnsement, of which, however, one-half was 
only affected ; for, with his j'oung lord for an 
advocate, ho really approheiuled no grave 
consenuences. 

" So, knave, neither your respect for ray com- 
mands, nor your love and four of the lord of 
Oi-monde, cxpo.sed at this moment to utmost 
peril, can keep you quietly within the castle 
with Lord Thom:is, ns tlie time requires?” 

Simon whiningly, yet with a certain sly ex- 
pression, replied, " I wot not, gracious lady, 
wherefore, at this time, aught is required from 
my Lord Thomas, or from mo, Iite poor, simple 
servitor, save the hearing which bespeaks joy- 
ousncs.s and trouble iiost. ” 

"And why, sirrah, wot you not?” 

"Because, by this hour of the day our good 
battle hath surely been fought and won, and a 
Botillor’s foot again planted on the neck of a 
.Desmond,” answored Simon, ooufidontly. 

"Say you so?” continued the lady, her eyes 
brightening; “and whence come your tidings, 
sir?” 

"Prom our common thought of wluit ever 
must be the fortunes of the Ormonde against 
Ms present foe, lady," Kiid the reputed fool ; 
and wMle he spoke he gave his noble foatcr- : 
brother an anxious sign to second hi.s intorostod 
sycophancy, on which the hoy answered; — 

"True, Simon; aud it would ill become the 
Ormonde’s only son to show by the wearing of 
a sad face a doubt of his own gallant father. ” 

“ List, excellent lady !” adjuredSimon, "his 
nobleness repeats the very words which drew 
mo from the castle by his .side.” 

"Peace, knave !’’ saiflvtliP .ladjb her voice 
and manner suddenly changing into groat 
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energy as she heard gonnds as of the hurried 
lowering of the drawbridge. “iTay, by my holy 
saint !” she went on rapidly, while a burst of 
wailing voices reached her from the hall below, 
"hero have. I been sinfully bandying words 
with an idiot at the moment that I should 
have been on iny bonded knees to Heaven ! 
Wlio comes to groet us? who waits below?” 
.she cried, pacing towards a side-door of the 
gallery, through which she was about to pass 
wlien arrested by the sound of many feet. She 
paused, and grew pale. Presently old John 
Seix, the father of Simon, clad in complete 
mail, and looking jaded and sigitated, pre- 
sented himself before her, while the few ser- 
vants left in the castle crowded behind liim. 
Her eyes mot hi.s, and with eager gaze and 
compressed lips she motioned him to speak. 

“ The noble Ormonde lives, dear lady,” 
answered the old man ; and there he paused. 

“But the battle is lost, John Seix?” she 
said, apparently with calmness. Evasively he 
replied that his lord, in quick retreat upon 
Kilkenny, close pressed by the Desmond, had 
doiipatched him to bid his lady summon the 
town’s jieople, that some of them might help 
to garrison the castle, and others hasten to join 
his army at Greon’s-bridgo, a mile up the river, 
whore lie piu-posed making a last bravo stand 
against the foe. 

“All shall be done,” answered his lady; 
and tliureupon despatched one domestic to the 
authorities of the town, over whom the house 
of Omondo held despotic sway, and another 
to the tower, to ring the alarm. “ John Seix,” 
sho resumed, walking up and down the gallery, 
''however may betide this lost struggle, I give 
way to no fears for the dear and precious life 
of the Ormonde ; bo he a prisoner at the present 
moment, a Desmond hath never lived who dai-es 
to harm a hair of his head.” 

“Hark, lady, to the noise wliicli comes 
faintly down the river,” said, to her sur- 
prise, .Simon ,Soix, tho half-fool, speaking seri- 
ously and steadily, as he gnicelcssly moved 
from .a corner in which he had hitherto been 
standing unnoticed, thoiigli, perhaps, not with- 
out noticing all he saw and heard, and edging 
round by tlie wall, approached the end window 
of the gallery. 

“ Ay, and so it does !” exclaimed his mis- 
tress, hurrying to the point of observation 
before him ; “ and, for the nonce, Simon, well 
have you spoken.” ,■ 

Sho gained the open window. Quick as a 
flash her glance shot at once up the river to 
the bridge, and there fixed itself. The October 
evening began to close in, sunless and heavy j 


yet it was not so dark as to prevent her from 
distinguishing the general features of things 
at some distance. 

The faint shouting and uproar still came 
down the Norc; but nothing of moment as 
yet occurred upon the bridge, lii a very short 
time, however, the tumult growing louder, she 
saw a large body of .armed men pour over it in 
disorder; some rallied at the country side of 
the bridge, .some between its battlements, and 
some at its town side. The lady of Ormonde 
know that these were her husband’s men hotly 
pursued by the Desmond, and now preparing 
to make their last stand. Much time was not 
allowed to prepare them ; nor did they long 
resist tlie fierce attack of their assailants. , 

Old Sebc, watching her from the interior of 
the gallery, needed nothing but her action, 
and the expression of her countenance, to tell 
him the issue of tho fray, and to impart to liis 
ow'ii bosom the .successive emotions which agi- 
tated hers. 

“ All is over, lady of Ormonde?” demanded 
Seix. 

“It is, John,” she answered; “our ha.s6 
hinds fly like the poor deer they are only fit 
to tend, scattered and wild, over the distant 
country. ” 

“Do the Desmonds pursue?" again asked 
the hoHso-stoward. 

“ Olallantly I ” replied the lady ; " and all in 
a body — not a man stays on the bridge.”, 

“Then we have some pause, dear mistress, 
since none of them hasten this way.” 

“.Ay, I grant you, if our townsmen enter 
the castle in time. But whore linger theyl 
false churls 1 Begone, thou, John Seix, and 
assay to rouse their sluggish spirit I But no-- 
hold an instant — it may — it may be so !” 
Sho interrupted herself by speaking those last 
words in a joyous, hopeful tone, as she again, 
looked up the river. 

“ The Ormondes, lady?” questioned the old 

“ By Heaven ! I do believe it is, John Seix. , 
Some, five or seven mounted men have parted 
from tho confused body of puKuers and pur- 
sued, heyond the bridge — and now regain it—: 
now spur fiercely over it — and one keeps 
ahead of the others— and now I lose iiim and 
them as they turn into the town. Quick, 
quick, John Soix, and mount tlie, turret over 
the grand gate — thither they repair, whoever, 
they he— quick, old man I I wait you here.”, 

Thehouse-steward did as he was commanded,: 
Shortly after he had gained his place , in the 
turret seven horsemen galloped up. the ascent 
from the near end of the town, led by one of 
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noble bearing. Butas itwaanowdeeptrrilight, 
awl the riders kept their vizors down, he could 
not, at a first glance, tell whether they were 
I'fionds or foes. Coming nearer, he descried a 
banner which they bore, and his heart beat 
with joy, for it was the banner of the Ormonde. 
To his challenge, as they drew i-ein before the 
gate, they gave the gladdening pass-word ; 
and he hastened from the turret to admit 

Meanwhile hia lady impatiently awaited his ; 
return to the gallery. Loading the window, 
.she tlirow herself into a sent, quickly arose, 
paced the gallery, stopped, listened, took her 
son’s hand, and proceeded rapidly to the door. 

She had again heard the imharring of the 
gate, and the lowering of the drawbridge. 
Now she distinguished hasty steps ascending 
through the castle to the gallery. A few paces 
from tile door she stood still r a knight clad in 
full armour entered. In height and figure ho 
resembled her husband; but his vizor was 
dowiii tlpoa tliat she fixed hei- eye. An 
instant of silence, when the knight, slowly 
raising hia hand, put up his vizor — ^it was the 
Besmbnd ! 

She did not scream or start, for her heart 
had misgiven her, and spared her a surprise 
which might have betrayed the heroic lady 
into some show of weakness which she would 
have scorned. 

"I know you, Desmond,” she said, endea- 
vouring to look down his deep and fearful 
stare; "ay, and I knew you before you re- 
vealed yourself.” 

" It is well, madam, that wo can meet thus 
calmly, for it hits the fashion of the time, and 
the oliango of — ” 

‘ ‘ Of what ? ” she interrupted, almost sternly ; 
“the change of whatf what change? Think 
you, Desmond, that, for an hour's mishap, the 
first ho ever knew from your hand, at least, 
the lord of Ormonde, or I, his wife, yield to 
you ? think you our spirit bends or snaps so 
soon'? think you that the cowards who fled 
from you on yonder bridge .are a tithe of the 
Ormonde’s loyal vassals and fighting men? or, 
did he stand aloiio to-niglit, in his own wide 
lands, think you he has no other friends to 
take his part?” 

‘■"What other friends?” asked Desmond. 

“ ILark in your ear — true English friends ! 
ay, Desmond, and with one who loves the Or- 
monde to lead them on— -with England’s king 
to bid them on !” .she continned, exultingly. 
"He lands to-day at Waterford.” 

"Hush!” cried Desmond, as he perceived 
that 'Simon,: the natural, had drawn near them 


so cautiously, that his steps wore not heard, 
" Now, sirrah, do yon dare to pry into tlie 
I discourse of your lady and myself?” 

Simon humbly denied any such bold and 
sinful design; and reproved .and cliidden. Jie 
I withdrew, while Desmond went on with what 
I he had to say. 

I "Lady, 'tis passing strange I should not 
[ have heard of this: but, let the king be at 
Waterford, I shall have loyal friends to wait 
on him there by day-dawn ; you can have 

"The Ormonde may think of having .some 
there before day-datvn, Desmond.” 

“Alack the day, lady!” said Desmond, 
sighing. . 

" Ha ! ” she cried, receding from him. "when 
you put on that seeming grief, there must bo 
a black tale for me to hear, in good sooth I 
Spe.ak, man ! Have you pa.ssed your coward 
knifo through his noble heart?” 

" The Ormonde forced me to the field, lady, 
in just defence of my bounds of lands: but I 
bore him no ill Wood ; his life I never sought ; 
and, had I seen it threatened, would have 
saved it: but the last melfie was fierce upon 
the bridge, and he fell ere I knew that — ” 

“Dead! my Ormonde dead?” she cried, 
clasping her hands, and fixing her eyes on 
Desmond. 

" I bore his banner to yonr gate ; please you 
to see it in the hall? Could ho have drawn 
living breath when that was done?” 

‘‘I think no,” .she answered; "and you 
have reached him, then? And now, Desmond, 
’tis in your mind that all looks clear for the 
fnlfllling of an old oath.” Stern despair was 
in her tones as she uttered the.se words. 

“ Sweet lady, pass we that worthle.ss matter 
— an error of more youth, and nought besides 
— unless we add an outbreaking of passionate 
love, as pure and true as — ” 

"Insolent fool as well .as villain I ” .'igain 
interrupted the lady. “Where are you, boy? 
Come Iiither to my aide, and hold fast by my 
hand — hither, hither! ha! as she turned 
I round, and looked low.ards the end of the now 
darkened apartment. “ My child hath left tlio 
gallery — with hia poor fool, too ! and left it 
for what company ! — for what chances ! Des- 
mond, I leave you to go .seek him — only aid 
me in the task ; and promi,se not to part us 
when 1 find my hoy, and I will kneel down to 
bless yon.” 

Terrible fears of Do.smond’s designs began 
to press on her mind, and slie scarce knew 
i what she said. Her unwelcome visitor car- 
! nestly promised to do as she requested him; 
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and they left the gallery by different doois. 
JJosmond listened to the hall, n’here; taking 
Biekcii IJtlaw, Ilia personal attendant, aside, 
lie said to liim in a whisper— “Dicken, if by 
some secret outlet the young spawn of the 
Ormonde hath evaded iia, wo nearly lose our j 
present ganio. Search well the courts and 
outbuildings — " 

The calls and erica of the afflicted mother, 
echoing through the castle, intemrptod his 
speech. She rushed into the hall, still uttering 
the n.ame of her child. "You have murdered 
him, too!” she exclaimed, wildly, stopping 
before Desmond. “Ay, you! even while we 
spoke above, some devils in your service 
spirited him away. Give place!” She darted 
past him, and left the hall, to engage in 
another search. 

Desmond followed close in her steps to 
receive the cliild for himself when ho should 
bo found. His eonfidontial follower explored 
every hiding-place out of doors without suc- 
aess; and thon Dickon and some trusty com- 
radea mounted their horses to ride to the town, 
and through all the surrounding country. 

Some time before the lady of Onnondo 
missed them, Simon Seix, stealing on tiptoe 
to the nearest side-door, had earned the child 
out of the galleiy in his arms. By jirivatc and 
obsouro passages, upon which, as he whispered 
to his young charge, the Desmond’s men would 
not have yet mounted guard, they gaineil 
nearly the same spot, under the window of the 
long galleiy, where, some hours before, ho had 
ciiacted to the little Lord Thomas the parts of 
battle-oliargev and of trumpeter. Hero ho ]int 
the boy on his foot, and stooping down groped 
upon the terra-plane of the wall. " My father 
showed me this more than once,” said .Simon ; 
and, while speaking, he contrived to loo.sen a 
small stoiio, and extract it from the surrounding 
ones. A ring appeared: he tugged at it with, 
all his might, .and a square portion of the 
.siiiooth, small dags moved, wore displaced, and 
discovered narrow steps winding downwards 
through the thickness of the wall. 

" How, noble son of the nohic Ormonde, and 
most noblo fostor-hrotlior of a horn-natural, 
roniomber all you promised me while we whis- 
pered together at the w-indow over our heads,” 
resumed .Simon. "Here be the steps which 
will free us of the ca.stle ; and, though dark, 
still trust to my guidance, for the sake of your 
dear lady-mother, and of your — 

I am not afraid, witless,” interrupted the 
child; "take my liaud, and,ilead.‘.iBe after 
you.’ 

■Without another word Simon safely conveyed ' 


him to the bottom of the turning steps. Here 
they stood in utter darkuos.s, the Jiii.snamo(i 
fool groping ivith his two hands over the rough 
surface which temporarily opposed their further 
progress. A joyful exclamation soon told, 
however, that he had found what ho sought ; 
and the next moment a part of the wall (here 
but of a slight tliickness), framed in iron, 
moved inward on hinges, and they saw, 

I tlirougli a low arched opening, only a few feet 
from them, the river, the sound of whose rapid 
dash they had heard as they descended. 

A rugged bank, broken by eddies, and inter- 
rupted by little coves of the river, sloped from 
the foundation of the wall into the Hore. Along 
this, his back turned to John’s bridge and the 
town, with his young foster-brother once move 
astride on his .shonldens, Simon was soon hurry- 
ing. The wall made an nbhipt turn, striking 
off at right angle.s, inland: ho turned with it, 
and still pursued it.9 course. 

“ There is the paddock, truly ; but whore is 
my lord’s favom-ito hoiw for the chase?" he 
said, after having made considerable way— 
"nay, I sec him — and now. for a hiird ride, 
without saddle, and a sugsmm bridle in 
hand.” 

Some hay was piled in the paddetde ; from it 
ho adi-oitly and quickly spun his swjgawi — 
fastened it on the head of the fleet eourser — 
placed the child on the aiiimars buck— vaulted 
up behind him — and a few minutes, over 
licdgo and ditch, brought thorn to a highway. 

"Bor 'Waterford, Bayniond I ’’.cried Simon, 
shaking his hay bridle: "and we have need to 
see the end of the twenty-and-four Irish miles 
in little more time than it will take to oaimt 
them over ! ” 

" ’Tis well to bo a fool, ay, and a sleepy fool 
too,. at times, .Simon, else neither llaymond,. 
nor his riders for him, would know the road so 
well,” .said the child. 

"There be tricks in all born crafts, your , 
little nobleness,” replied .Simon, "else how 
would fools, or oven wise men, win bread? In 
sooth, I. deemed I mi.ght catch a needful secret 
behind the arras, though I wot not of the road 
till I bethought mo of treadin.g lightly back 
from the window to hear what was said.” 

It was night — hut a moonlight one— when 
the hoofs of thoir courser beat hollowly along : 
the banks of the .Suir: they had avoided the . 
town, and followed the widening, of the river a 
little distance beyond it. Unpraothsod as were 
hifl eyes to such a sightj Simon- was soon aware 
that a groat many ships floated on the moon 
Hi water ; that boats .moved, to and from them; : 
and that large bodies of soldiers, destined fot 
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talcing the field against the formidable young 
Irish chief, Arthur Mac Murohad O’Kavanab, 
were every moment landing. While lie looked, 
a sentinel challenged him. He reined up 
his foaming horse, and answered by giving 
tlie name of the Loi-d Thomas of Ormonde, 
demanding at same time to see the king. 
The soldier scoffed at his request ; and, as 
Bimon insisted, his words grew rough and. 
high. A group of noble-looking men, who, 
from a near elevation of the bunk, had been 
watching the disemharkment, drew towards 
tlic spot; and one, ,a knight, completely clad 
in splendid armour, advanced alone from the 
rest, saying, "TlicLord Tliomas of Ormonde 
to have speech of the king? where bides this 
Lord Thomas, master mine?” 

“ I am the Lord Thoma.s of Oimonde!” 
answered Simon’s little charge, spiritedly, and 
as if in dudgeon that he liad not been at once 
recognized. 

"Thou, gramorey, fair noble?” contimied 
the knight, good-naturedly, an ho touched 
Ills .helmet, "And on what weighty matter 
wouldfit thou parley with ICing Biohard?” 

“ An you lead me to him, like a civil knight 
and good, Biohard himself shall learn,” replied 
the child. 

“ Excellent well spoken,” whispered Simon 
to his charge; "abide by that fashion of 
speech.” 

“By our lady, then, like civil knight .and 
, good, will I do my devoir by thee. Lord 
Thomas of Butler,” resumed the knight, 
"little doubting that the king will give ready 
ear to tliy errand, for passing well he affects 
one of thy name, tlie Lord James, Earl of 
Omondo.” 

"Which noble earl is mine own father,” 
said the boy. 

The knight showed real interest at this in- 
telligence ; , and commanding the horse which 
bore Simon and the child to be led after him, 
walked towards the town of Waterford., 

Half an hour afterwards, mounted on a fresh 
Steed, and accompanied by their patron and a 
body of well-armed soldiers, our adventurers 
galloped back to Kilkenny, The knight had 
pressed their .stay tiU morning; but Lord 
Thomas ilnd Simon convinced him that for 
the sake of the lady of Ormonde this ought 
not to be. She required not only to have her 
son restored to her, but also to be protected 
against the Desmond, wlio, ere morning’s 
dawn, might work her irremediable harm. 
Binding the.se reasons good, the friendly knight 
resolved to bear them company. 

Upon the road lie arranged with Simon 


various plans of action ; and upon a partieular 
point was wholly governed by the simpleton’s 
advice. Simon, said lliat there w.as hut one 
vassal of .the Desmond in Kilkenny C.astle, 
who, after the tidings tliey liad to communi- 
cate, would at all hazards attempit to spill 
blood. " Then can ye not make free witli his 
before I. enter the castle-hall?” demanded the 
knight. Simon demurred, hut proposed an 
alternative. “ Wc will make him drunk witli 
wines till he sleeps soundly,” .said ho; "and 
then, upon hearing my signal, a cliild may 

The knight assented, but added, "Success 
still hangs upon the clnance of tiie Desmond's 
army not having yet marched from tlie field to 
greet their lord in the Ormonde's fortre.ss ; for, 
thougli our liege comrades here m-ay well suf- 
fice to master the knaves already within its 
walls, they could not withstand thousands,” 

Notwitlistanding this, the party gained un- 
challenged the secret door through which 
1 Simon had escaped. All had di.smonnted, and, 
i conducted by him, were now ushered stealthily 
into the castle; and their hopes grew- high 
when it appeared that Desmond’s army had 
not yet come forward. 

Simon entered the hall of the castle, loading 
his foster-brother by the Land. By the light 
of a tripod, suspended from the arched roof, 
he saw his old father stretched on the tiled 
floor, nionrnfuUy supporting his head upon his 
hand, and guarded by a soldier. At the oak 
table sat Dicken XJtlaw, the man whom Simon 
had meant when he spoke of the single follower 
of Desmond wiiose hand would bo prompt to 
shed the blood oven of his liege king in defence 
of his lord, or in revenge of his discomfiture. 
A wine-cup and a flagon stood at the ruffian's 
hand, by means of which ho liad already antici- 
pated, half-way-, Simoii'.s de.signs upon him. 

TJ thaw’s voice was high .and angry us the 
two truants appeared heforo Ifim; and, in fact, 
he was roundly expressing ids wrath iigainat 
them for the useless chase they had led him 
over all the neighbouring road.5, and from 
which he had only lately returned. . So soon 
as his eyes met theirs he started up, roaring 
forth commands to the armed man who stood 
guard over old Seix, to secure the door. 

“It does not need,” ainswoml the boy; 
“we come hither to be y-our pri.soner.s, good 
Dicken.” 

" Ay, thou vagrant imp ! and; whence come 
ye so suddenly-, after all our chase, as if ve 
grew out of the ground, or wore Won-nin upon 
a wind?” asked irtlaw, 

“ Perchance even as thou sayost we come,” 


answered Simon, “for all this evening we have 
footed it merrily with the fays of Brandon 
Hill; and beiiationtnow, sweet Dicken Utlaw,” 
aa tlio bravo raised his sheathed sword, “and 
bat suffer us to enact for your pleasure one of 
the danoea they taught us, and I will coax my 
father, the house-steward, to whisper thee in 
what corner of the cellar thou mayest chance 
on a magnum of such renowned wine as has 
scarce filled to-night the empty flagon at thy 

Dicken became somewhat quieted ; and 
growling an exhortation to the sentinel to 
guard all his prisoners ivell, strode off to avail 
himself of the ready instructions of old Seix. 
During his brief absence Simon studied the fea- 
tures of the soldier who rested on his tall spear 
near the door, and drew comfort from their tran- 
quil and even benevolent expression. Utlaw re- 
turned to his seat at the oak tabic, called the 
wine good, and gulped it down rapidly; it was 
of great power, and well did Simon know the 
fact. But it also seemed capable of making 
him obliging, foi' ho consented to sec the fash- 
ion of the dance practised by the hill elves; 
and accordingly Simon, with a whisper to the 
child, porfoi'med a vagary so grotcs(iue that 
the drunken savage laughed hoarsely in his 
cup, and the guard smiled quietly at his post. 

Simon eoutinuad his frolics till the critical 
powers of Dickeu began rapidly to desert him. 
Very soon afterwards he slept profoundly, 
snorting like the swine he was. Simon, now 
preparing for his most important feat, proposed 
that Lord Thomas should take a war-horse — 
namely, an old weapon at hand, and rule it I 
about the hall to the notes of the trumpet. I 
The hoy was soon mounted, and Simon, taking 
up a useless scroll of parclimcut, and rolling it I 
loosely, applied it to his mouth. 

Before he would blow his signal blast, how- 
ever, he glanced into the face of the sentinel, ] 
and afterwards to the half-open door. The i 
man was still smiling good-n.atiiredly at tlie 
gamhuls of the little Lord Thomas ; and, in 
tlie gloom without Simon caught glimpses of 
armed men, one of whom pmsently entered, 
unseen by the soldier, and bout watchfully 
over tlie snoring Dicken. “Nowto theeharge!” 
cried Simon, addressing his foster-brother; and 
to the astonishment of the sentinel, of the 
knight wlio liad just stealthily come in (Simon’s 
friend at Waterford), and of every one in tlie i 
castle, a perfect trumpet sound; rang through 
the spacious building. | 

Dicken sprang to his feetj half-consciou.s, I 
and was instantly felled to the ground by a 
blow of the knigiit's battle-axe;: Old Seix 


arose, and seized his sword. Simon armed 
himself with the weapon upon which the child 
had been astride, and placed himself spiritedly, 
though grotesquely, before him. The sentinel 
quickly brought hi.s spear to his hip, and stood 
upon the defensive, regarding the stranger 
knight (who wore his vizor down) with a threat- 
ening look ; but a second knight now gaining 
that pemon’s side, rendered his ho.stility vain. 
Almost at the same moment an uproar and a 
clash was heard through the castle; presently 
the lady of Ormonde ran shrieking into the 
hall ; and she shrieked wildly again, though 
not in the same cadence, as she caught up her 
child to her bosom. She was quickly followed 
by Desmond, now the prisoner of some of .Simon’s 
friends. The bold lord had fought desperately, 
and bled from his wounds, though the rage 
which was upon him did not allow him to 
think of them. 

“What treachery is this? and what villains 
bo those?” he exclaimed as he came in ; “who 
calls himself chief hero?” 

The knight who wore ids vizor down raised 
his arm, and tonolied his breast in answer. 

“ Then call thyself by such name no longer 1 ” 
continued Desmond; and with that he suddenly 
freed himself from his guards, snatched the 
sentinel’s long spear, and aimed a thrust at 
the knight. 

“ Traitor 1 stay thy handl” exclaimed hk 
antagonist, in a . voice of high , and dignified 
command; “thou knowest not what thou 
doest, nor that indeed thy feudal sceptre is 
hero hrokeu in pieces. Ijook at mo now! ’V 
he exposed his face. 

“Kiohard — the king!” faltered Desmond, 
dropping on his knee, as the lady of Onnonde 
and all in the hall knelt with him. 

John and Miciucl Banim. 


VOX POPULl. 

Wlion Mazarvau the magician ; 

Journeyed we.stwiu-il through Cathay, 
Notliing heard he but tlie iiraises 
Of Badoura on his way. 

But the iesseuing rumour ended 
When he came to Kholedan : 

There the folk were tnlkiug only : 

Of Prince Camaralzaman. 

So it happeus with the poets ; 

Eveiy lu'ovinoe hath its own; 
Oamaraizamun is faiuous: 

Wiiere Badoura is imknown. 
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raE SQUIEE’S PEW, 

ing rny of evening light 
ts tlirough the yellow pane, 

38 the faded crimson hright, 

gilds the fringe again ; 

tidow’s Gothic framework falls 

[pie shadows oh the walls. 

ice those ti-iippings first were new 

many a cloudless day, 

the velvet of its hue, 

, oonie and passed away ! 
any a setting sun hath inado 
nous lattice-work — of shade, 
led heueath the hillock green, 
mhning hand must he, 
u'vod this fretted door, I ween, 
n and fleur-de-lis, 
iw the worm hath done her part 
licking the chisel’s art. 

i of yore, as now we call, 

n the-flrst James was king, 

ii-tly knight from yonder hall 

or his train would bring! 

fced round in order duo, 

ii'oidered vest and buckled shoe, 

msk cushions set in fringe, 

everontly they knelt, 

book with brasen hasp and hinge, 

loient English spelt, 

olding in a lily hand, 

sivB at the pidest’s comimuid. 

ii’eaming down the vaulted aisle 
niiihoiun long and lone, 

) the characters awhile 
leir inscription-stone, 
lere in marble hard and cold, 
ight and all his train behold ! 
[etched together are express’d 


He and my hulj 
With hauils uplift 
In attitude of p 
Long visiiged clail 
With ruffled m nia 
Set forth in order 
The numerous ( 
Together kiioeliug 
As if they did i 
For past omission 
By saying endle.sa 

Those mellow day 
But generations 
In regular descfiil 
Stm fill the stal 
And in the same t 
To occupy tlio vai 
Aud now the polii 
With all his to 
Who duly to the 1 
At season of tin 
Aud fill the sent v 
As ’twas so many 
Perchance all thoi 
The hollow sow 
Of that dark hous 
Which shall, as 

Another and anot: 
Tiio plumed hearsi 
111 all its wontei 
Shall wind along i 
And stop befoi-e 
Brought many a d 
To join tile final r 
And when this race 
Each in their nii 
Still shall the mel 
Shine gaily o’er 
While other faces 
Shull occupy the ‘ 


B.AT'rLE-IIYMN OP THE LEAGUE. 

row glory to the Lord of Hosts, from whom all glories are! 
aid glory to our Sovereign Liege, King Hemy of Navarre ! 
fow let there be the merry sound of music and of ihaiico, 
'hrough thy coni-liehls gi’cen, and sunny vines, O pleasant la 
utid thou, ilochelle, our own Eochelle, iiroud city of the wat 
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0 ! liow our hearts were; beating, when, (it the (lawn of diiy. 

Vi'o saw the army of the League drawn out in long array ; 

With nil its priest-led citi/en.s, and all its rebel peers, 

And Appenzcl’s stout infantry, and Ugmont’a Flemish spears. 

There rode the brood of false Lorraine, the curses of onr land; 

And (lai'U Mayenno was in the midst, a truncheon in his Imiulj 
And, ns wo looked on them, we thought of Seine’s impurpled ilood. 

And good Coligni’a hoary hair all dabbled with his blood; 

And we cried unto the living God, who rules tlie fate of wav. 

To fight for his own holy name, and Henry of Navarro. 

The .King is come to inru'shal us, in all his armour dre.ss’d. 

And he has bound a snow-white iduine upon his gallant (ircst. 

Ho look’d upon his people, and a tear was in his eye ; 

He look’d upon the traitora, and his glance was stern and higln 
Bight graciously he smiled on us, as roll’d from wing to wing, 

Down all onr line, a deafening shout, “ God save our Lord the King !” 

“And if my standard-bearer fall, as fall full well ho may. 

For never saw 1 pi-omise yet of such a bloody fray, 

Press where ye see my white plume shine, anihlst the ranks of war. 

And be your Oriflwume to-day the helmet of Navarre.” 

Hurrah 1 the foes are moving. Hark to the mingled din 
Of fife, and steed, and trump, and drum, and roaring oulvciin. 

The fiery Duke is pricking fast across Saint Andro’s plain, 

With all the hiroliiig chivalry of Guoldors and Almayno. 

Now by the lips of tliose we love, fair gentlemen of France, 

Charge for the golden lilies,— upon them with the lance. 

A thousand spurs are striking deep, a thousand spears in rest, 

A thousand knights are pressing close behind the snow-white crest , 

And in they burst, and on they rush’d, while, like a guiding star, 

Amidst the tluckcst caraago blazed the helmet of Navarre. 

Now, God be praised, the day is ours. Mayenno hath turn’d his rein. 

D’Aunudo liatli cried for quarter. The Flemish Count is slain. 

Their ranks are breaking like thin clouds before a Biscay gale ; 

The field is heap’d with bleeding steeds, and flags, ami cloven maih 
And then we thought on vengeance, and, all along our van, 

“Remember St. Bartholomew !” was pass’d from man to man. 

But out spake gentle Heniy, “No Freuolmian is my foe : 

Down, down, with every foreigner, but lot your brethren go.” 

Oh ! was there ever such a knight, in friendship or in war, 

As our Sovereign Lord, King Henry, the soldier of Navarro ! 

Ho! maidens of Vienna; ho! mati-ons of Luoorue; 

Weep, weep, and rend your hair for those who never shall return. 

Ho ! Philip, send, for charity, thy Mo.x.icaii pistoles. 

That Antwerp monks may sing a mass for thy poor spoarmeirs smils. 

Ho ! gallant nobles of the League, look that your arms he hriglit ; 

Ho ! burghers of Saint Genevieve, keep watch and ward to-night. 

For our God hath crush’d the tyrant, our God hath rais’d the slavoj 
And mock’d the counsel of the wise, aud the valour of the bravo. 

Then glory to his Holy Name, from whom all glories are; 

Audgloiy to our Sovereign Lord; King Henry of Navarre. 

• ■ ■ ■■■■ ;TH0M.I.S BaBINOTOS ilAOATO.AV.' 


THE riTItLOIITKr) l.ETTER.i 

[Edgar Allan Poe, barn in Baltimore, January, ISUr 
died in the Baltimore hoa | lital, 7tli October, 1S49, . The 
story of Poe's life is one of the anddeat, Left an orphan 
at throe yearn of ago, ho was adopteil by Mr. Allan of 
Baltiinoro, who educated him, and made many eudoa- 
rouis to save him from tlio ruin In whioh his. reckless 
habits ultimately iuyolvod himl Gifted with consider- 
ahlo goiiius, whioh woii for him many friends who were 
aiii'ious to lioip and to respect him, and who afforded 
liim repeated oplmrtnnitioa to redeem his charaoter, ho 

eriliiahita wliich ho fraukly ownod and despised. Hie 
tales of the ffahi Bvg. (tlie (Md Beelklt ie called in the 
English editions of ids works) ; tire jifMnlers m Ihe Rne ■ 
Margue; Myitern Marie lioffet: and the Pnr- 
toiMd Zetkr, were received with mnoh favour. His 
poem of the Savin ohtainod for him remarkable poiiu- 
hvrity; tint ho was nnahls to derive much advantage 
from the reputation lie aohiaved. He exhausted the 
patience of his friends one afterniiother, and at length 
died iii” ail hospital fl’om the effects of a cold caught 
’ during a drunken orgy. A widter in Fmser’e Magasiue 
says: "Poe’s great power hiy in writing tales, .which 
rank in a class by thomselvoa, and have their character- 
istics strongly defined." .ydmiring his talent, ave can 
only , think of his career with the more regret. ] 

" HU sapicntiie odiosius acumine niuiio.’’— S ekeca. 

" Tliore is nothing more odious in knowledge than too 

At Paria, just aftor dark one gtt.sty evening 
in the autumn of 18 — , I was enjoying the two- 
fold luxury of meditation and a meerachaum, 
in company with my friend C. Auguste Dupln, 
in. liis little back library, or book-closet, au 
iroMmdf A/'o. 33, Jiue Dundt, Faubourg St. 
Oennain. Eor one hour at least we had maiu- 
tainod a profound silence; while each, to any 
■ casual observer, might have seemed intently 
and oxolusively occupied with the curling eddies 
of smoko tliat opp.re3sed the atmosphere of the 
chamher, For: myself, however, I was mentally 
discussing certain topics which had formed 
matter for conversation between ns at an earlier 
poriod of the evening — I moan the affair of the 
Eue Morgue, and the mystery attending the 
murder of Marie Eoget. I looked upon it, 
thorefora, as something of a ooincidehoe when 
lire door of our apartment was thrown open 
find admitted our old acquaintanee. Monsieur 
-, the prefeot of the Farisian police. 

IVe gave him a heaiiy welcome; for there 
was nearly half as much of the entertaining as 
of the contemptible about the man, and we had 
not seen liim for several years. ^ We had been 


sitting in the dark, and Dupiii now arose for 
the purpose of Ugh ting a lamp, but sat down 
again without doing so, upon G.’s sayin.g that 
he had called to consult us, or ratlior to ask 
the opinion of my fi-iend about some official 
business which had occa.sioned a great deal of 
trouble. 

“ If it is any point requiring reflection, ” ob- 
served Dupin, as he foreboro to enkindle the 
■wick, “wesliall examine it to better purpo.se 
in tlie dark.” 

“ That is, another of your odd notions,” said 
the prefect, who had a fu.sliiou of calliug every- 
thing “odd” that was beyond his comprehen- 
sion, and thus lived amid an absolute legion 
of "oddities.” 

“ Very true,” said Dupin, as he supplied his 
visitor with a pipe, and rolled towards him a 
comfortable chair. 

“And what is the difficulty now ?” I asked. 
“Nothing more in the assassination way, I 

“Oh no ; nothing of that nature. The fact 
is, the busineas is simple indeed, and J ■ 
make no doubt that we can manage It suffi- 
ciontly well ourselves; but thon I thought 
Dupin would like to hear the details of it, 
because it is so excessively add.” 

“ Simpde and odd,” said Dupin. 

“Why, yes; and not exactly that, either. 
The fact is, we have all been a good deal ' 
puzzled because the afliiir is so simple, and yet 
baffles us altogether. " 

“ Perhaps it is the very simplicity of the 
thing which puts you at fault,” said my 

“AVhat nonsense you do talk I” replied the 
prefect, laughing heartily. 

“ Perhaps the mystery is a little too plain,” 
said Dupin. 

“ Oh, good heavens ! who over heard of BUeh 
an idea?” 

“A little too self-evident. ” 

" Ha ! ha ! ha ! — ha ! ha ! ha ! — ho I ho i ho ! ” 
roai-cd our visitor, profoundly amused, “ Oh, 
Dupin, you will bo the death of me yet.” 

"And what, after ail, & the matter on 
hand?” I asked. 

“AVhy, 1 will tell yon,” replied the prefect, 
as he gave a long, steady, and conteiiiplative 
I puff, and settled himself in his chair, “ 1 will 
I tell you in a few words ; but, before I begin, 
let me caution you that this is an affair de- 
manding tile greatest secrecy, and tlmt I 
should most probably lose . the position J qow 
hold were it known tliat I coniided it to any 

“ Proceed,” said 1. 
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“ Or not,” said Dupin. 

“ Well, then. I have received personal in- 
formation, from a very high quarter, that a 
certain document of the lost importance has 
been purloined from the royal apartments. 
The individual who purloined it is known ; 
this beyond a doubt ; he was seen to take it. 
It is known, also, that it still remains in his 
po38e.saion. ” 

" How is this known?" asked Dupin. 

“ It is clearly inferred,” replied the prefect, 
“from the nature of the document, and from 
the non-appearance of certain results which 
would at once arise from its passing mit of the 
robber’s possession ; that is to say, from his 
employing it as he must design in the end to 
employ it.” 

“ He a little more explicit,” I said. 

" Well, I may venture so far as to say that 
the paper gives its holder a certain power in a 
certain quarter whore such power is immensclj' 
valuable, ” The prefect was fond of the cant of 
diplomacy. 

“Still I do not quite understand," said 
Dupin. 

“No? Well. The disclo.sure of the docu- 
moivt to a third person, who shall he nameless, 
would bring in question the honour of a per- 
sonage of most exalted station ; and this fact 
gives the holder of the document an ascendency 
over the illustrious personage whose honour and 
. peace are so jeopardized.” 

“ Butthisasoondency,” I interposed, “would 
depend upon the robber’s knowledge of the 
loser’s knowledge of the robber. Who would 
dare 

“The thief,” said S., “is the miiiiator 

D , who dare.s all things, those unbecoming 

as well as those becoming a man. The method 
of the theft was not less ingenious than hold. 
The document in question — a letter, to bo 
frank — had been received by the personage 
robbed while alone in the royal haudob'. 
During its perusal she was suddenly inlorrupted 
by the entrance of the other exalted personage, 
from tvhom especially it was her wish to con- 
ceal it. After a hurried and vain endeavour to 
thrust it in a drawer, she was forced to place 
it, open as it was, upon a table. The address, 
however, was uppermost, and, the contents 
thus nnoxposed, the letteivoscaped notice. At 

this jimcturo enters the minister D . His 

lynx eye immediately preeives the paper, re- 
cognizes the handwriting of the address, ob- 
serves the confusion of the personage addressed, 

; and fathoms her secret. After some business 
: transactions, hurried through in his ordinary 
maimer, he produces a letter somewhat similar 


to the one in question, opens it, protends to 
read it, and then places it in close juxtaposi- 
tion to the other. Again he converse, s for some 
fifteen minutes upon the puiilic affiiirs. At 
length, in taking leave, he takes also from the 
table the letter to whicli ho Iiad no claim. Its 
rightful owner saw, but, of course, dared not 
call attention to the act, in the presence of tlie 
third personage, who stood at her elliow. The 
minister decamped, leaving his own letter — 
one of no importance— -upon the table.” 

! "Here, then,” said Dnpin to me, “you 
: have precisely what you demand to make the 
ascendency complete— the robber's knowledge 
of the loser’s knowledge of; the robber.” 

“ Yes,” replied the prefect ; “and the power 
thus attained has, for some months past, lieen 
wielded, for political purposes, to a very dan- 
gerous extent. The pensonago robbed is more 
thoroughly convinced every day of the neces- 
sity of reclaiming her letter. But this, of 
course, cannot bo done openly, In fine, 
driven to despair, she has committed the 
matter to me." 

“ Than whom,” said Dupin, amid a perfect 
wliirlwind of smoke, “no more sagaoions agent 
could, I suppose, be desired, or oven ima- 

“You flatter me,” replied the prefect; “but 
it is possible that some such opinion may have 
been entertained.” 

“It is clear,” said I, "as yon observe, that 
the letter is still in possos.sion of the minister, 
since it is this posses.sion, and not any employ- 
ment of the letter, which liostows the power. 
With the employment the power dopiu't.s,” : . 

“True,” said Q,; “and upon this convic- 
tion I proceeded. My first care was to make 
thorough search of the minister's hotel ; and 
here my' chief ombaiTa.ssmeut lay in the neces- 
sity of searching without his knowledge. Be- 
yond all things, I have been warned of the 
danger which would result from giving him 
reason to suspect onr design.” 

"But,” said I, “you are quite a« /ait in 
these investigations. The Parisian police have 
done this thing often before. ” 

“0 yes ; and for this reason I did not de- 
spair. The habits of the minister gave me, too, 
a great advantage. He is: frequently absent 
from home all night. His aervant.s are by no 
means numerous. They sleep at a distance 
from their master’sapartmont, and being cluelij' 
Neapolitans, are readily made drunk. I have 
keys, as j-ou know, with which I can open any 
chamber or cabinet in Paris. Por three months , 
a night has not passed during the greater part 
of which I have not been iongaged personally 
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in rimsticking tlie D-^— Hotel. My lionoiir 
is interested, and, to mention a great secret, 
the reward is ouurinoua. So I did not abandon 
the search until I had become fully satisfied 
that the thief is a more astute man than 
my. self. I fancy that I have investigated every 
nook and corner of the premises in which it is 
possible that the paper can be concealed.” 

“But is it not possible,” I snggested, ‘‘that 
although the letter may be in po.ssession of the 
minister, as it unquestionably is, he may have 
concealed it elsewhere than upon his own 
premises?” 

“ Tlnsisbarelypossible,”saidDupin. “The 
pre.sent peculiar condition of affaira at court, 
and especially of those intrigues in which 

D is known to be involved, would render 

the instant availability of the document — its 
su.soeptiliility of being produced at a moment's 
notice — a point of nearly equal importance 
with its possession. ” 

“Its susceptibility of being produced?” said I. 

"That is to say, of being destroyed," said 

“True,” I observed; "the paper is clearly, 
then, upon the premises. As for its being 
upon the person of the minister, we may con- 
sider that as out of the question.” 

“Entirely,” said the prefect. “He ha.s 
been twice waylaid, as if by footpads, and 
his person rigorously searched uudor my own 
inspection. ” 

“You might have spared j'ourself this trou- 
ble,’’ said Biipin. “D , I prcisnme, is not 

altogether a fool, and, if not, must have antici- 
pated the.se waylayings as a matter of course.” 

, “'Sot altogether a fool,” said Gt. ; “but 
then he's a poet, w'hich I take to be only one 
remove from a fool.” 

“ True,” said Dupin, after a long and 
thoughtful whiff from his meerschaum, “al- 
though I have been guilty of certain doggrel 

“Suppo.se you detail,” said I, “the parti- 
culars of your search.” 

“ Why, the fact is, we took our time, and we 
searched eueri/wfjei-e. I have had long . experi- 
ence in these affairs. I took the entire build- 
ing, room by room, devoting the nights of a 
whole week to each. We examined, first, the 
furniture of each apartment. We opened every 
pO.ssible di'awer ; and I presume you know that, 
to a properly trained police agent, snch a thing 
a.s a secret drawer is impossible. Any man is 
a dolt who permits a ‘secret’ th-awerto escape 
him in a .search of this kind. The thing is so 
plain. There is a certain amount of bulk— of 
spaco.^to bo accounted for in every cabinet. 


Then we have accurate rules. The fiftieth part 
ofa line could not escape ns. After the cabinets, 
wm took the ehaus. The cushions we probed with 
the fine Jong needles you have seen me employ. 
From the tables w'c romoveil the tops,” 

“ Why so?” 

“Sometime.s the top of a table, or other 
similarly .arriingcd piece of furniture, is re- 
moved by the person w'isliing to conceal an 
article; then the leg is excavated, the article 
deposited within the cavity, and the top re- 
placed. The bottoms and tops of bed-posts are 
employed in the same rvay. ” 

“But could not the cavity he detected by 
sounding?” I asked. 

“ By no means, if, wdieii the article is de- 
posited, a sufficient wadding of cotton be. 
placed .around it. Besides, in our ca.se wo 
were obliged to proceed without noise.” 

"But you could not have removed — you 
could not have taken to pieces all articles of 
i furniture in whicli it would have been possible 
to make a deposit in the manner you montion. 

I A letter may be compressed into a thin spiral 
roll, not differing much in shape or bulk from 
a large knitting-needle, and in this form at 
might be inserted into the rung of a chair, for 
example. Yon did not take to pieces all the 
chairs?” 

“ Certainly not ; hut we did better — we ex- 
amined the rungs of every chair in tlie hotel, 
and, indeed, the jointings of every description 
of furniture by the aid of a most powerful 
micro,scope. Had there been any traces of 
recent disturbance, we should not have failed 
to detect it instantly. A single grain of gimlet- 
dust, for example, would have been as obvious 
as au apple. Any disturbance in the gluing 
— any unusual gaping in the joints — would 
have siitliced to in.snre detection. ” 

■ ‘ I presume you looked to the mirror.?, 
between the hoards apd the plates, and you 
probed the beds and the bed-clothes, as well us 
the curtains and carpets.” 

“That, of cour.se; and when tve had abso- 
lutely completed every particle of the furniture 
in this way, then we e-xamiuod the liovise itself. 
WcdivideditsentireBurfacoiiitiK.’oinpai'tmonts, 
which we numbered, so that none might be 
missed; then we scrutinized each individual 
square inch throughout the premises, including 
the two houses iimnediatBly adjoining, witii 
the mieroscoiie, ;is before.” 

. “The two houses adjoining!” I exclaimed, 
“you must have had a great deal of trouble. ” 

“We had; but the reward oflered is pro- 
digious.” 

“ Yon includethe.j'ro!i7K&about thohousos?”' 
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“All the grounds are paved' with .bricks 
They gave ns comparatively little trouble. 
We ex,amined the moss between the bricks, and 
found it undisturbed. ’ 

"You looked among D 's papers, of 

course, and into the books of the library?” 

“ (Jertaiidy ; we opened every package and 
parcel; we not only opened every book, but 
we turned over every leaf in each volume, not 
contenting oni‘8olve.s with a mere shake, ac- 
cording to the fashion of some of our police- 
officers, We also measured the thickness of 
every book-cow, with the most aeeuiute ad- 
measurement, and applied to each the most 
jealous scrutiny of the microscope. Had any 
of the bindings been recently meddled with it 
would have been utterly impossible that the 
fact should have escaped observation. Some 
five or sis volumes, just from the hands of the 
binder, wo carefully probed, longitudinaliy, 

■ with the needles.” 

" Yon explored the doom beneath the car- 
pets?” 

" Beyond doubt. We removed every carpet, 
Mid'e-vaminod the boards with the microscope. " 

" And the paper on the wails?” 

"Yes.” 

"Yon looked into the cellars?” 

"We did,” 

“ Then,” I said, “yon have been making a 
miscaloulation, and the letter is not upon tlie 
premises, as you suppose.” 

"I feiiryou are light tliere,” said tlic pre- 
fect. " And now, Bnpin, wh.at would you ad- 
; vise mo to do?” 

"To make a thorough research of the pre- 
mises.” 

‘ ‘ That is absolutely neodlc.s.s, ” replied Q- — . 
“I am not move sure that I breathe th.an I 

■ am tlmt the letter is not at the hotel, ” | 

I liiive no better advice to give you,” said 
Dupin. "You have, of course, an accurate 
description of the letter?” 

" Oh yes ! ” and hero the prefect, producing 
a memoraiulmn-book, proceeded to read ."iloud 
a minute account of the interna), and espe- 
cially of tlie external, appeiiranoe of the missing | 
dociunont. Soon after finishing the perusal of 
this description, he took his departure, more 
entirely depressed in spirits than I had ever 
known the good gentleman before. 

In about a month afterwards he paid us 
another visit, and found ns occupied very nearly 
as before. He took a pipe and a chair, and 
entered into some ordinary conversation.' At 
length I said: — 

('Well, but Gt— — , wliat of the purloined 
i ; letter? I presume you have at last made np; 


your mind that there is no such thing .as over- 
reaching tiie minister?” 

" Confound him, .say I — yes ; I made the 
re-examination, however, as Dupin suggested ; 
hut it ■was all labour lost, us I knew' it would 
be.” 

“ How miicli was tlie reward oflered, did you 
say?" asked Dupin. 

"Why, a very great deal — a very liberal 
reward-—! don’t like to s.ay iiow much, pre- 
cisely; but one thing I will say, that I wouldn’t 
mind giving my individual chetiue for 50,000 
francs to any one who could obtain me tli,at 
letter. The fact is, it i.s becoming of more and 
more importance every clay ; and the reward 
has been lately doubled. If it wore trebled, 
however, I could do no more than I have 

"Why, yes,” said Dupin, drawlingly, lie- 
tweon the whilfk of his mueivschaum, " I imlly 

— tliiiik, G , you liavo not exerted yourself 

— to tlie utmost in tide matter. You might — 
do a little more, I tliinlc, eh?” 

“IIow? in what way?” 

“Why — puff, puf!~you might-^putt^ puff 
— employ counsel in tlie matter, eli? — piift’, 
puff, puffi Do you remember the story they 
tell of Ahornothy ?” 

“No; hang Abernathy 1 ” 

“ To be sure ! hang him and welcome. But, 
once upon a time, a certain ricli miser conceived 
the de.sign of spiuigiug upon tliis Ahoruethy for 
a medical opinion. Getting up, for thi.s pur- 
pose, an ordinary eonvorsation in a private 
company, he insinuated his case to the phy-. 
sician a.s that of an imaginary individual. - 

“<We will suppose,’ said the miser, ‘that 
his symptoms are .such and .siieli ; now, doctor, 
what would you have directed him to take?’ 

" ' Take I ’ sfdd Abernothy, ‘ why, take ad- 
vice, to be sure.’” 

"But," said the prefeot, a little discom- 
posed, "/ am y)cj/«c?% willing to take advice, 
and to pay for it. I would really give 50,000 
francs to any one who would aid me in the 
matter." 

“In that ease,” replied Dupin, opening a 
drawer, and producing a cheque-book, “you 
may iis well fill me up a cheque for the amount 
mentioned. Wlien you iiave signed it, I will 
hand you the letter.” 

I was astounded. The prefect appeared .ab- 
solutely thunderstrioken. For some minutes 
he remained .Speechless and inotionle.s.s, look- 
ing inci'ednlously at my friend , with . open 
mouth, and. eyes: that .seemed: starting fi-om 
theirsoekets ; then, apparently recovering him- 
self in some measure, he seized a pen.-and afl.er : 
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several pauses and vacant stares, finally iilled 
lip iinil signed a eho<]ue (or 50,000 franca, and 
handed it across the table to Dnpin. Tholatter 
oxamiiied it ciircfully and deposited it in liia 
pocket-hook; then, iinlocldng an escritoire, 
took thence a letter and gave it to the prefect. 
This funetionary grasped it in a perfect agony 
of joy, opened it rvith a trembling hand, cast 
a rapid glance at its oontonts, and then, 
seramhling and struggling to tho door, rushed 
at length uheoromoniously from the room and 
from the house, without having uttered a 
a;5dlable since Diipin hud requested him to All 
up the cheque. : 

Wheu he had gone my friend entered into 
some explanations, 

“The Parisian police,” he said, “are ex- 
ceedingly aide in their way. They are perse- 
vering, ingenious, cunning, and thorouglily 
versed in the knowledge which their duties 

seem ohielly to demand. Thus, when G- 

detailed to us his mode Of searching tho pro- 
mises at the Hotel D , I felt entira confid- 

ence in his having made a satisfactory investi- 
gation, so far as his labours extended.” 

" So far as his labours extended?” said I. 

“Yes,” said Dupin. “ The measures adopted 
were not only the best of their kind, but curried 
out to absolute perfection. Had the letter been 
deposited within tho range of their search, the.so 
fellows would, beyond a question, have found 
it.” 

I merely laughed ; but ho seemed quite 
serious in all tliat he said. 

" The measures, then,” he continued, “were 
good in their kind, and well executed; their 
defect lay in their lieing inapplicable to tho 
case and to the man. A certain set of highly 
ingenious resources are, with the prefect, a sort 
of Procrustean bed, to which he forcibly adapts 
his designs. But he perpetually errs by being 
too deep or too shallow for tho matter in hand; 
and many a school-boy is a better rensoner than 
lie. I knew one aliout eight years of age, whose 
success at guessing in the game of ' Even and 
Odd ’ attracted universal admiwition. Tliisgame 
is simple, uud is played with marbles. One 
player holds in liis hand a number of these 
toys, and demands of another : whether that 
number is even or odd. If the guess is right, 
the guosBcr wins one; if wrong, he loses one. 
The buy to u-hom T allude won all the nuivhles 
of tho sdiool. Of course' he h.ad some principle 
of guessing; and this lay in mere observation 
and adniejisurement of the astuteness of his op- 
ponents. Pof example, an arrant simpleton is 
his opixjiieiit, and, holding up, liis closed hand, 
asks, ‘Are tliey oven nr odd?’ Our selionl-boy 


ropJics .'Odd,’ and I0.S0S ; but ui)ou the second 
trial he., wins, for ho then says ,tii himself, 

‘ The simpleton had them even upon tlio, iirst 
trial, and his anmunt of euuiiing is just suHi- 
cient to make him have them odd upon the 
second; 1 will therefore guess (iihl ; ' he guossus 
odd, and wins. .How, with a siinpltyton a de- 
gree above the first, bo Would Iiavo reiisoncil 
thus: — ‘This fellow finds Hint in tho lir.st 
instimcD I guessed odd, and, in the second, he 
will propose to himself, upon the fiitst impulse, 
a simple variation from oven to odd, as did the 
first simpleton; but then a second thought 
will suggest that this is too simple a variation, 
and finally he will decide upon putting it even 
as before, i will tberefnro guess even:' he 
guesses even, and wins. Now tliis mode of 
reasoning in tho schooM)oy, wlmm his fellows 
termed ‘lucky,’ what, in its lust analysis, is 
it?” 

. “It is merely,” I, said, “an identification of 
tlio rcaaoncr’s intellect witli that of ids op- 
ponent.” 

“ it is," said Dupin; “and, upon inquii'ing 
of tlie l)oy by what means he eil'ectud the 
thorourjh identification in whieli his success 
consisted, 1 i-oeoivod unswer as follows; — 

‘ When I wisli to flad out how wise, or how 
stupid, or liow good, or how wicked i.s any one, 
or what are his thoughts at tho moment, I 
fasliion tlic expression of my face, as niicurutely 
iis possible, in aceoixlunce witli the expression 
of his, and then wait to see what tlionghts or 
Hontiments arise in my mind or heart, us if 
to match or correspond with the expression. ’ 
This response of tlio Bohooldioy lies , at tho 
bottom of all the spurious profundity whicli 
has been atirilnited to llociiefoucault, to Iju 
B ougive, to Mucliiavolli, and to (.'ampauella.” 

“And the identification,” I said, "of tlui 
reasonor's Intollcet with that of Ins iqiponont 
depends, if I understand you aright, upon tlic 
accuracy with which tho oppoiumt's intollect is ; 
admoaHurod.” 

“For Its practical value it dupands Uiioii 
this,” replied .Duiiin; “nml the prefect uud 
his cohort fail so frequently, first, liy default 
of this identification, and, secoiully, liy Ill-ad- 
measurement, or ratlier through iion-admea- 
surement, of tlie iutelleet with whicli they are 
engaged. They consider only tlioir own Ideas 
of ingenuity; and, in searching: for aiiythiug 
hidden, advert only to the modes in wiiicli 
tltey would have liiddon it. They are right in 
tliis much — that their own Ingenuity is a 
faithful representative of that at the. imm; 
bnt when the eimning of the individual felon 
is diverse in cliaractel' :ftom their own, the 
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felon foils them, of course. This altrays hap- 
pens -ffheti it is above their own, and very nsu- 
ally when it is below. They h.avo no variation 
of principle in fchoir inve.stig!Uion ; at best, 
when urged by soino unusual eraergency~iby 
some extraordinary reward — they extend or 
■exaggerate their old modes aipra/Ake. without 
touehing their principles. What, for example, 

in this case of 1) , has been done to vary 

tlie principle of action? Wbat is all this bpr- 
ing, and probing, and sounding, and scrutiniz- 
ing with the microscope, and dividing the sur- 
face of the building into registered square 
inches — what is it all but an exaggeration of 
■tM application oi i\iQ one principle or set of 
principles of search, which are based upon the 
one set of notions regarding human ingenuity, 
to which the prefect, in the long routine of his 
•duty, has been accustomed? Do you not see he 
has taken it for granted that aU men proceed 
to conceal : a letter — not e.xaetly in a gimlet- 
hole bored in a chair-log, but, at least, in some 
. out-of-the-way hole or eonior suggc.sted by tlie 
eame tenor of thought uduch a-ould urge a man 
to secrete a letter in a gimlet-hole bored in a 
cdmir-leg? And do you not see also that sutdi 
recherches nooks for concealment are adapted 
■only for ordinary occasions, and would be 
■adopted only by ordinary intellects; for, in 
all eases of concealment, a disposal of the 
article concealed — a dispo.sal of it in this re- 
cMrdhe manner is, in the very first instance, 
presumable and presumed ; .and thus its dis- 
covery dopembs not at all upon the aenmeu, 
hut altogether upon the mere core, patience, 
and determination of tho seekers ; and w-liero 
the case is of importance — nr, wliat amounts 
to the same thing in the policial eyes, when the 
reward is of magnitude — ^the qiuilities in ques- 
tion have nevnr been known to fail. Yon ivill 
now understond what I meant in sugge.stiug 
that, had tlie purloined letter been hidden 
anywhere within the limits of the prefect’s 
examination— in other words, had the prin- 
cijilc of its concealment been comprehended 
within the principles of the jirefeiit, its dis- 
. eovery would have been a matter altogether 
beyond question. This functionary, however, 
has been thoroughly mystified ; and the remote 
source of his defeat lies in the supposition- that 
the minister is a fool because he lias acquired 
renown as a poet. All fools arc poets-^this the 
; prefect /cefe; and he is merely guilty of a »kwi 
: dktribyitio medii in thence inferring that- all 
.. poets are fools. " 

" But Ls tills really the poet!" I asked. 
"There are two brothers, I know; and both 
■hay?, attained reputation in letters, Thennin- 


ister, I believe, has written learnedly, on the 
differential calculus. He is a matliematiciaii, 
and no poet.” 

"You are mistaken ; I know him well; ho 
is both. As poet and inatlieinatioian he would 
reason well ; as mere niathematioian ho could 
not have reasoned at all, and thus would liiive 
been at the mcrey of the prefect.” 

"Yon smqirise mo,” I said, "by these opin- 
ions, .which have been contradicted by the 
voice of the world. You do not moan to set at 
naught the well-digested idea of centuries. 
The mathematical remsoii lia,s long been re- 
garded as the reason yxw excellence. ” 

“ ‘Ily adparUr,'" VfffieCi Dnpin, quoting 
from Cliamfort, "‘gae toute kUe puhlkiue, 
toute convention regiie, est line sottise, car elk a 
convemte cm plus grand nomhre.’ The mathe- 
maticians, I grant yon, have doiie their best 
to promulgate the popular error to which you 
allude, and which i.s none the leas an error for 
its promulgation ;ia truth. With an artworihy 
a better cause, for e.\ample, they have.iinsinu- 
ated the term 'aiialy.sis’ into .aiiiilieatiou to 
algebra. The French are the originators of 
this particular deception ; but if a term is of 
any importance — ^if words derive any value 
from applicability — then ‘aiialysis’ conveys 
‘algebra’ about as mncli as in Latin ‘am- 
bitus' implies ‘ambition,’ ‘religio' ‘religion,’ 
or 'homines honesti,' a sot of honourable 

“You Inavc a quarrel on hand, I see,” said 
I, "with some of the algebraists of Paris ; but 
pi-oceed.” 

"I mean to saj’,” obn tinned Dupin, “that if 
the minister had been no more than a matliema- 
tician, the prefect would have boon under iio iie- 
eossity of giving me this olieqne. I knew him, 
however, as both mathematician and poet, and 
my measures were adapted to his capneity, 
with reference to the circumstances by wliieli 
he was mirrounded. I know liiin, however, us 
a eonrtier. too, and as a hold intrigvnnt. 
Such a man, I considered, could not fail to bo 
aware of the ordinary policial modes of action. 
He could not h.'ive failed to anticipate — and 
events have proved that he did not fail to an- 
ticipate— -the waylaying.s to which lie was sub- 
jected. He must have foreseen, I reflected, the 
secret investigation, s of his promise.^. His fre- 
quent absences from home at night; wliicli 
were hailed by the prefect as certain aid.s to 
his snceess, Lregarded only as riiaes, to afford 
opportunity for thorough search to the police, 
.and thus the sooner to impress them with the 
conviction to which G—-, in fact, did finally 
arrive-^-tlie conviction, that the letter was not 
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apon the premises. I felt nlso that the whole 
train of thought, which I was at .some pains ia 
detailing to you jitst now, coueerning the in* 
variable principle of polieial action in searches 
for articles concealed — I felt that this whole 
train of thought would necessarily pass through 
the mind of the minister. It would impera- 
tively lead him to despise all the oi-dinary 
noohs of concealment, i/e conld not, I re- 
flected,, he so weak as not to .see that tlie most 
intricate and remote recess of lii.s hotel would 
he as open as his commonest closets to the 
eyes, to the probes, to the gimlets, and. to the 
microscopes of the ' prefect, r saw, in fine, 
that he would he driven, as a matter of course, 
to simplielty, if not delilioi’ately induced to it 
as a matter of clioice. You will remember, 
perhaps, how desperately the prefect laughed 
when 1 suggested, upon our first interview, 
that it wa.s just possible this mystery troubled 
him BO much on account of its being so very 
self-evident.”,, 

“Yes,” said I, “ I remember his merriment 
well. I really thought he would have fallen 
Into convulsions." 

“The material world,” continued Dupin, 
“abounds with very strict analogies to the im- 
material ; and thus some colour of truth has 
heou given to the rhetorical dogma, that meta- 
phor or simile may be made to strengthen an 
argument as well as to embellish a description. 
'Phe principle of the vis ine/rtke, for example, 
seems to be identical in physics and meta- 
physics. It is not more true in the former 
that a largo body is with more difliculty set in 
motion than a smaller one, and that its subse- 
'f|uent wiMncniiim is commensurate with this 
difficulty, than it is in the latter, that intellects 
of the vaster capacity, wliile more forcible, 
moi-e constant, and more eventful in their 
movements than tho.se of inferior grade, are 
yet the less readily moved, and more embar- 
rassed and full of hesitation in the first few 
stops of their progress. Again: have you ever 
noticed wliich of the street signs, over the 
shop-doors, are the most attractive of atten- 
tion?” 

“ I have never given the matter a thought, ” 

“There is a game of puzcles,” he resumed, 
“wliich is played upon a map. One party 
playing requires another to find a given word 
—the name of town, river, state, or empire: — 
any word, in short, upon the motley and per- 
plexed surface of the chart. A novice in the 
game generally seeks to embarrass his oppom 
cuts by giving them the most minutely lettered 
names; but the adept selects such words as 
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strcteli, in large characters, from one end of 
the chart to the other. These, like the ovev- 
largely. lettered signs and phicards of the street, 
ese-ape observation by dint of being excessively 
obvious ; and here the physical ovensiglit is 
precisely aualogous with the moral inapprelien- 
sion by which the intellect suffer.^ to pass un- 
noticed tho.sB considerations wliich arc too ob- 
trusively and too palpably self-evident. Hut 
tills is a point, it appears, somewhat above or 
beneath the understanding of the prefect. Ho 
never once thought it probidile, or possible, 
that the minister had deposited the letter im- 
mediately hcncath the nose of the wliole world 
by way of best preventing any portion of that 
world from perceiving it.” 

"Blit tlic more I reflected upon the dur- 
ing, dasliing, and discriminating ingenuity of 

D ; upon the fact that tlic doeument must 

h,ave always been at hand, if he intended to use 
it to good purpose ; and upon the decisive evid- 
ence, obtained by the prefect, that it was not 
hidden within the limits of that dignitary’s 
ordinary search — ^tho more satisfied 1 became 
that, to conceal this letter, the minister had 
resorted to the comprehensive and sagacious ex- 
pedient of not attempting to conceal it at all, 

“ Pull of these ideas, I prepared myself with 
a pair of green spectacles, and called one fine 
morning, quite by accident, at the ministerial 

hotel. I found D at home, yaw-ning, 

lounging, and dawdling, as usual, and pretend- 
ing to bo in the last extremity of enmi. He is, 
pcrliaps, the most really energetic liuinan being 
now alive — but that la only when nobody sees 
liim. 

“ To be even with him, I complained of my 
weak eyes, and lamented the tieeoasity of the 
spectaclo.s, under cover of wliicli I cautiously 
and tlioi'oughly surveyed the wliole apaiimeiit, 
while seemingly intent only upon the conveivsa- 
Uon of my host. 

“ I paid especial attention to a large writing- 
table near which hoR.at, and upon which lay 
confusedly some miseellaiioou.s letters and other 
papers, with one or two musical instruments, 
and a fow books. Hero, liowever, after a long 
and very deliberate scrutiny, I saw nothing to 
excite particular sHspieiou. 

"At leiigt.U my eyes, in going the circuit of 
the room, fell upon a trumpery filagree card- 
inek of pasteboard that hung dangling by a 
dii-ty blue ribbon from a little brass knob just 
bcucalh the middle of the mantelpiece. In 
this nick, which had three or four compart- 
ments, were five or six visiting cards and a 
solitary letter. This last was much soiled and 
crumpled. It was torn; nearly in two, luiross 
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THE PTJilLOINED LETTEK. 


the middle, aa if a design, in the first instance, 
to tear it entirely up as worthless, had heen 
altered, or stayed in the second. It had a 
largo black seal, bearing the D — cipher 
vert/ conspicuously, find was addressed, in a 
diminutive female hand, to D-^— the min- 
istex' himself. It was tlu-ust carelessly, and 
even, .a.s it seemed, contemptuously, into one 
of the upjjox'most divisions of the rack, 

“ Ko sooner ixad I glanced at this letter than 
I concluded it to be that of which I was in 
search. To bo sure it was, to all appearance, 
radically different from the one of which the 
prefect had read us so minute a description. 
Here the seal was large and black, with the 

I) eipbar; there it was small and red, 

with the ducal arms of the S family. 

Here, the address to the minister was diminu- 
tive and feminine j there the superscription, to 
a certain royal per.souivge, was markedly bold 
xuid decided ; the size iilono formed a point of 
correspoudeuee. But, then, tlie vacUeednm of 
those diiToronces, which was excos.sive; the 
dirt; the soiled .and torn condition of the 
paper i so inoonsistout with the fe'itc methodical 

habits of 1) , and so suggestive of a design 

to delude the beliotdor into an idea of the 
wortlilessness of the document; thoixo things, 
together with the hyper-obtrusive situation of 
this dooxtment, full iu the view of every visitor, 
and thus , exactly in aoeordanee with the con- 
clusions to whioh I had previously arrived — 
these things, I say, were strongly corroborative 
of suspicion, in one who came with the inten- 
tion to snspeet, 

“I protracted niy visit as long ns possible, 
and, .while I maintamed a moat animated dis- 
cussion with the minister upon a topic which 
1 know well had never failed to interest and 
excite him, I kept my attention realiy rivetted 
upon the letter. In this examination I com- 
mitted to memory its external appearance and 
iu'r.angenient, in the rack; and also fell, at 
length, upon a discovery which set at rest 
whatever trivial doubt I might have enter- 
tained. In scrutinizing the edges of the paper 
I olisoi'ved them to be more cJtitfal th.an seemed 
noeQ,ss!iry. They pre.sented the broken appoar- 
ance wdueh is manifested when a stiff paper; 
having been once folded aud pressed with a 
: folder, is refolded in .a rever.se direction, in the 
same creases or edges w'hieh had formed the 
. original fold. This discovery was .snjBcient. 
It was clear to me that the letter had been 
turned, as si glove, inside out, redirected, and 
ircssealed;, 1 bade the minister good morning, 
and took iny departure at once, leaving a gold 
ir:snu#.box upon the table. , 


“ The next morning I culled for the snuff- 
box, when we resumed, quite eagorly, the con- 
versation of the preceding day, Wliile thus en- 
gaged, however, a loud report, as if of a pistol, 
was heard immediately beneath the windaw.s 
of the hotel, and was succeeded by a series of 
fearful screams, and the shoutings of a terrified 

mob. ruslied to a ciisomeiit, threw it 

open, aud looked out. In tlie meantime I 
stepped to the card-rack, took the lettex-, put 
it in my pocket, and replaced it by nfac-siniik 
\ (so far as regards externals), which I had care- 
fully prepared xit my lodgings — imitating the 

D- cipher vox-y readily by means of a seal 

formed of broad. 

“ The disturbance in the street had been oc- 
casioned by the frantic behaviour of a man 
with a musket. He had fired it among a crowd 
of women and children. It proved, libwevor, 
to have been without ball, and the fellow wa.s 
suffered to go his way as a lunatic or a drunkard. 
When he had gone D came from the win- 

dow, whither I had followed him immediately 
upon securing the object in view. Soon after- 
wards I bade him fareivell. Tlie pretended 
lunatic was a man in my own pay.” 

“ But xvhat purpose had you," I asked, "in 
replacing the letter by afac-simikj Would it 
not have been better at the first visit to have 
seized it openly aud departed?” 

“D ,” replied Dupin, "is a desperate 

man, and a man of nerve, His hqtel, too, is 
not without attendants devoted to his interests. 
Had I made the wild attempt yoix suggest I 
might never liavc left the ministerial pre.som'e 
alive. The good ixeoplo of Paris might have 
heard of me no more. But I had an object, 
apart from these considerations, You, kiiow 
my political prepossessions. In tliis matter I 
act as a partisan, of the lady concerned. )Pur 
eighteen months the minister has had her in 
huspowei'. She has now him in h6i’s---since, 
being unaware tluit the letter is not in his j)os- 
.session, he will proceed with his exactions as 
if it w'as. Thus will he inevitably commit 
himself at once to his ; political dastruution, 
His downfall, too, will not be moi'C pi’ccipitato 
than awku'tird. It is all very well to talk about 
the /aqiiis descensus Averni ; but, in all kinds 
of climbing, as Catalini said of -singing, it is 
far more easy to get up than to come down. 
In the present instance I liave no sympathy— 
at least no pity- — for him who de.scends. He 
is, that momtrimkorTendum-r-aa xmprinoipled 
man of genius. I confess,' however, that I 
should like very well to know the preeiso char- 
acter: of his thoughts, - when; being defied by 
her 'whom the prefeet,, terms fa certain per- 


TO LUOASTA; 


sonage,’ lie is reduced te opening the letter; 
■nddoh I left for. him in tlie card-rack.” 

“ How? Did yua put anything particular 

“ Why? It did not seem altogether right to 
leave the interior blank — that would have been 

insulting. U , at Vienna once, did me an 

evil turn, whicli I told him, quite good-hu- 
mouredly, that I sliould remember. So, as I. 
kiiew he >yould feel some curiosity in regard to 
the identity of the person AVho had outwitted 
him, , I thought it a pity not to . give him a 
clue. He is: well acquainted with my MS., 
and I just copied into the middle of the blanlc- 
sheet the words — , 

— — - — — " ‘ So liira a in-ojcot 
: la worthy of Tliyestea, if not of Atrens.' 

They are to ho found in Crobillon’s AMe.” 


EPICUREAl^ PHILOSOPHY. 

Lack wa moilves to laugh? Are not nil tltinga, any 
tiling, every tbiiig, to bo laughed at? Anti if nothing 
were to be aeeiii felt, heard, or uuderatoud, we would 
laugh at it tool— 

'Xiiare’a notiiing here on earth deserves 
Htilf of the thought we waste about it, 

: Aud tliiuking but destroy.s the nerves, 

When wo could do so well without it: 

If folks would lot tlie world go round, 

And pay their tithes, and eat their dinners, 
Such doleful looks would not be found 
To frighten us poor laughing sinners: 

Never .sigh when you can sing. 

But Uugh, like me, at every thing! 

One plagues himself about the sun, 

And puzzles on, through every weather, 
What time he’ll rise,— how long he’ll run,— 
And when he’ll leave us altogether : 

Now matters it a pebble-stone 
Wliethev be shines at six or seven? . 

If they don’t leave the sun .alone, 

At last they’ll plague him out of heaven ! 
Never sigh when you can sing, 

, But hmgh, like me, at every thing ! 

Another spins from out his brains 
Fine cobwebs, to qrause bis neighbours, 
And gets, for all bis toils and prins, 

Heviewed and laughed at for Ms labours. 
Fame is Ms star ! and fame is sweet; 

And praise is pleasanter than honey,— 


1 write at just so mucb a sheet, 

And Messrs. Lougiuan pay the iiionoy ! 
Never sigh wlien you can sing, 

But Laugh, like me, iit every thing ! 

My brother gave Viis heart away 
To Meroiindotti, when he met her, 

She married Mr. Ball one day— 

He’s gone to Sweden to forget her I 
I had a charmer too— and sighed, 

And raved all day and night about iicr; 

She caught a cold, poor tiling! and died, 

Aud I — am just as fat witliout her! 

Never sigh when you can sing, 

But Laugh, like me, at every cliing ! 

For tcar-s are vastly pretty things, 

But make one very thin and taper; 

And siglis are music’s sweetest atring.s, 

But sound most beautiful— on paper! 
“Thought” is the sago’s brightest star, 

Her gems alone are worth his finding; 

But as I’m not particular, 

Please God, I’U keep on “never-minding.” 
Never sigh when you cati sing, 

But lough, like me, at every thing ! 

Oh ! in this troubled world of ours, 

A laughter mine’s a glorious treasure' 

And separating thorns from flowers 
Is half a pain and half a pleasure : 

And why be grave imstead of gay? 

Why feel athirst wliilo folks are quaffing? — 
Oh ! trust mo, whatsoe’er they say, 

Tliero’s nothiug half so good as laughing! 
Never sigli when you can sing, 

But laugh, like me, at every thing 1 

G. M. Fitzqebald. 


TO LUCA.STA 

(ON OOINO TO THE WARS). 

Tell mo not, sweet, I am unldiid, 
That, from the nunnevie 
Of thy ohasto breast and quiet mind, 


True; a new mistress now I ohnsc— 
The first toe in the field; 

And with a stronger faitli embrace 
A sword, a horse, a shield. 

Yet this iiic.mstancy is such 
As you too shall adore ; 

I could not love thee, doaiyso much, 
Loved I not honour more. 


> Lncaatu was a Mias Lucy Suohev 
another lovor, bcUovlug Lovelace do 
1018, died 1058. 
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GENIUS, TALENT, SENSE, AND 
CLEVEllNESS. 

nv .S. T. COLMBIlieB. 

The first of tlieso worils I use in the sense of 
most general aoeeptanee, as the faculty whicli 
adds to the oxistiug stock of power and know- 
ledge, by new views, new combinations, &e. 
In short, I define Genius as originality in in- 
telleetual construction, the moral accompani- 
ment and actuating principle of which consists, 
perhaps, in carrying on the freshness and 
feelings of childhood into the powers of man- , 

By Talent, on the other hand, I mean the . 
comparative facility of acquiring, arranging, 
and applying the stock furnished by others, j 
and already existing in books or other eonser-, 
vatorles of intellect. 

BjnSENSB I understand that just balance of 
the moulties which is to the judgment what 
health is to the body. The mind seems to act 
eii mime, by a synthetic, rather than an analytic 
process; even as the outward senses, from whicli 
the metaphor is taken, perceive immediately, 
each as it were by n peculiar tact or intuition, 
witliout any consciousness of the mechanism 
by which the perception is realised. This is 
often exemplified in well-bred, unaffeotod, and 
innocent w'omeu. I know a lady on whoso 
judgment, from constant experience of its rec- 
titude, I could rely almost as on an oracle. 
But when aho has sometimes proceeded to a 
detail of the grounds and rcason.H for her opin- 
ions — then, led by similar experience, I have 
been tempted to interrupt her with, "I will 
take your advice;” or “I shall act on your 
•opiuion; for I am sure you are in the right. 
But ns to the/oM and hecamm, leave them to 
mo to find out.!’ The general accompaniment 
of Sense is a disposition to avoid extremes, 
whether in theory or. in practice, with a de.sire 
to remain in sympathy with the (leiieral mind 
of the age or country, and a feeling of the 
necessity and utility of compromise. If Genius 
bo the initiative, and Talent be the adminis- 
trative, Sense is the emservatim branch, in 
the intellectual republic. / 

By Cleverness (which I dare not with Dr. 
Johnson call a low word, while there is a sense 
to bo expre.HSod wliich it aloiie, expresses) I 
mean a comparative readiness in the invention 
and use of means, for the realizltg of objects 
and ideas*— often of ideas which tlie inan of 
genius only could have originated; and which 


the clever man perhaps neither fully compre- 
hends nor adequately appreciates, even at the 
moment that ho Is prompting or executing the 
machinery of their accomplishment. Insliort, 
Clevernessisasortofgejiius for instrumentality. 

It is the brain in the hand. In literature. 
Cleverness is more frequently accompanied by 
wit — Qeuius and Sen.se by humour. 

If I take the three great cemntries of Europe, 
in respect of intellectual character— -namely, 
Germany, England, and Erance, I should 
charaeterizo them thus, — promising only that 
in the first word of the two first tables I mean 
to imply that Genius, rare in all countries, h 
equal in both of these, the instances equally 
numerous — and characteristic therefore not in 
relation to each other, but in relation to the 
third country. The other qualities are more 
general characteristics. 

Gemiaky, — Gmins, Talent, Fancy. 

The latter chiefiy as exhibited In wild eom- 
binations, and in pomp of ornament. N.B. 
Imagination is implied in Genius. 

Enoland, — Oenius, Sense, Humcnir, 

France, —C/« cj'rae»s, Talent, Wit. 

So again, vvith regard to the forms and oflfects 
in which the qualities manifo.st themselves, i.e, 
intellectually. 

SlIAKBPEABE. 

It is Shalcspearo’s peculiar exoollonce, that 
throughout the whole of his .splendid picture- 
pllery (the reader will oxeuso the confessed: 
inadequacy of this metaphor) w'o find individ- 
uality everywhere, more portrait nowhere. In 
all his various characters we s till feel ourselves 
communing with the same human nature, 
which is everywhere present as the vegetable 
sap in the branches, sprays, leaves, buds, 
blossoms, and fruits, — their shapes, tastes, and 
odours. 

CBITIOISM., , 

As soon as a critic botnays that he knows 
more of his author than the author’s publica- 
tions could have told him;-~a3 soon as from 
this more intimate knowdodgo, elsewliere ob- 
tained, he .avails himself of the Blig'hte.st : traii 
against the author, his censure immediately : 
becomes personal injnryr— bis sarcasms personal 
insults. He ceases to be a emmo, and takes 
. on him the most contemptible character ta 
which a rational . creature can bo: degraded— 
that of a go.sslp, :baokbiter, ami pasqullant ; but 
. with this heavy aggravation, that he steals with 
the unquiet; the : deforming passions of the 
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world, into the museum j into tlie very place 
■whlcli, next to the chapel and oratory, should 
be our sanctuary, and secure place of refuge; 
oifors abominations on the altar of the Muses, . 
and makes its sacred paling the very circle in 
which he conjures up the lying and profane 

: MODEBN SATIRISTS. 

I n this age of personality— this age of liter- 
ary and political gossiping, the meanest insects 
are worshipped With a sort of Egyptian super- 
stition, if only the brainless head be atoned 
for by the sting of personal malignity in the 
tail. The mo.st vapid satires have become the 
objects of a keen public interest, purely from 
the number: of contemporary characters named 
in the patchwork notes (which possess, how- 
ever, the comparative merit of being more 
poetical than the text), and becao-se, to increase j 
tlio stimulus, the author has sagaciously left 
his.pwn name for whispers and conjectures. 


' MATERIALS OP POETRY. 

G ood sense is the body of poetic genius, fancy 
its drapery, motion its life, and imagination 
the soul that is evorywhoro, and in each; and 
forms all into one graceful and intelligent 
whole. . 

ILL-DESERVED COMMENDATION. 

Praises of the unworthy are felt by ardent 
minds as robberies of the deserving. 

' SHAKSPEARB AND MILTON. 

Shakspeare, no more child of nature— no 
automaton of genius— no passive vehicle of in- 
spiration, possessed by the spirit, not pos.sessing 
it,— first studied patiently, meditated deeply, 
under.stood minutely, till knowledge became 
habitual and intuitive, wedded itself ,, to Ills 
habitual feelings, and at length gavm birth to 
that stupendous power by which, he stands 
alone, with no equal or, second in his own class j 
—to that power which seated liim on one of [ 
the two glory-smitten summits of the poetic 
mountain, with Milton as his Compeer, not 
rivo;!. White the former darts himself forth, 
and passes into all the forms of human charac- 
ter; and passion,— tile one Proteus of the fire 
and tile flood; the other attracts all forms and 
vthings to himself, into the unity of his own 
Meal ,■■ ■ ■ ' , ■ 


ADVICE TO LITERARY ASPIRANTS. 

With no other privilege than that of sympa- 
thy and sincere good wishes, I would address 
an affectionate exhortation to youthful literati, 
grounded on my own experience. It will bo 
but short, for the beginning, middle, and end 
converge to one charge: never pursue literature 
as a trade. With the exception of oiio extra- 
ordinary man, I have never known an indivi- 
dual, least of all an individnal of genius, 
healthy or happy without a profession, i.e. 
some regular employment which does not de- 
pend on the will of the moment; and whicii 
can be carried on so far mechanically , that an 
average <|uantum only of liealtli, spirits, and 
intellectual exertion are requisite to its faith- 
ful discharge. Three hours of leisure, unan- 
noyed by an alien anxiety, and looked forward 
to with delight, as a charge and recreation, 
will suffice to realize in literature a larger 
product of what is truly genial, tliaii weeks 
I of compulsion. Money and immediate repm 
[ tation form only an arbitrary and accidental 
end of literary labour. The hope of increas- 
I ing them by any given exertion will often 
I prove a stimulant to industry; but the neces- 
sity of acquiring them will, in all works of 
genius, convert the stimnlant into a narcotic. 


SHADOW. 

It falls before, it follows behind, 

Darkest still when the day is bright; 

Ho light without the shadow we find, 

And never .shadow without the light. 

From our shadow we oaunot flee away ; 

It walks when wa walk, it runs when we run; 
But it tells wliioh way to look for tlie .san; 

IVe may turn our backs on it any day. 

Ever mingle the light and aliade 
That make this human world so dear; 

Sorrow of joy is ever imido, 

Ami what were .a hope without a fear? 

A morning shadow o’er youth i.s oust, 

■Warning from pleasure’s dazzling snare; 

A shadow lengthening across tlie past. 

Fixes our fondest memories tbere. 

One sliadow tliere is, so dark, so drear. 

So broad we see not the briglitness round it; 
Yet 'tia but the dark side of the iipheyo 
Moving into the liglit unboviiided. 


A WISH.i 

I aslc not that my had of death . 

From hands of greedy heii-s he free; 

For these besiege the latest breath 
Of fortune’s favour’d sons, not me. 

I ash not each kind soul to keep 
Tear less, whan of my death ltd hears ; 

Let those who will, if any, weep ! 

There are worse plagues on ejirth than tears. 

I ask hut that my death may find 
The freedom to my life denied! 

Ask hut the folly of mankind. 

Then, then at last, to (prit my side I 
Spare mo the whispering, crowded room, 

The friends who oonio, and gajie, and go ; 

The oeremouiouB air of gloom— 

All. that makes death a hideous show! 

Nor hringi to see me cease to live, 

Borne doctor full of phrase and fame, 

To shake his sapient head, and give 
The ill ho cannot oure a name! 

Nor fetch, to take the aconstom’d toU 
Of tire poor sinner hound for death. 

His brother doctor of the soul, 

To canvass with official breatli 
The future and its viewless things — 

That undisonver’d mystery 

Wliioh ono who feels death’s rviunowing wings 

Must needs read clearer, sure, than he ! 

Bring none of these ! but let mo bo. 

While all around in silence lies, 

Moved to the window near, and see 
Once ttrore, before my dying oyos, 

Biithod in tire sacred dews of morn 
Tlie wide iiSrial landscape sirread — 

The world whioh was ere 1 was born, 

Tlio world which lasts when I am dead! 
Wliioh never was the fidond of otre. 

Nor promised love it could not give; 

But lit for all its generous sun. 

And lived itself, aud made us live. 

There let me gaae, till I hecoine 
In soul with what I gaze on wed! 

To feel the universe my home ! 

To liave before my mind— instead 
Of a sick room, a mortal strife, 
Aturmoilforalittlehrcath-; 

'The pure eternal oourseof life, 

Not human combatings with death, 


A Prom The Dyamalk mid LyHc Posiiiii of Matthew 
I Arnold,: . London : Maomillan it Go. . . , 


; Thus feeling, gazing, let mo grow ; 
Oomnosed, refresh’d, ennobled, olear,;; 

Then willing let my spirit go 
To work or wait olsowhere or here ! 

Matthew Auhoed. 


Among the hardy pioneers wlio fimt settled 
along the borders of the Ohio, wa,s an English- 
man, with two sons, Those were twins, ami 
his only children. Ho was half husbandman 
and half, hunter, and the two !)oys followed 
Ilia double vocation. They were seldom sepa- 
rated, and never seemed happy l)ut in each 
other’s society. If one was ongagod in any 
employment, the other must share it. If ono 
took his rifle and plunged into the forest in 
pursuit of the w'ild door, the other, as a matter 
of course, took his, and became his companion. 
Thus they grew up together, participating in 
each other’s pleasures and fatigues and dangers. 
They were therefore united, not only by the 
tics of kindred and a common homo, but by a 
thousand recollections of sylvan sports, aud 
wild adventures, and hair-breadth escapes, en- 
joyed or experienced in each other’s company, 

About the time that these hrotliers were 
entering upon manhood, the Eronch and Indian 
war broke out along onr western frontier. In 
one of the bloody skirmishoa that soon folloived 
tlic lather and the two sons were engaged, The 
fomer was killed, and ono of tlio twins, being 
taken by the Frouoh troops, was carried away. 

The youth that remained returned after the 
fight to his father’ ,s homo ; but it; was t(> him 
a diseonsolato and desolate spot. His mother 
had been dead for years; liis father was slain; 
and his only brother, he that was hoinul to 
him by a thoimand tics, was taken by the enemy 
and carried away, he knew not whither. But 
it seemed that ho could not live in separation 
from him. Accordingly, he determined to visit 
Montreal, where lie understood his brother had 
been taken; but atiout tlu.s time he was told 
that he had died of wounds received iir tlie 
skirmish which had proved fatal to the father 
and brought captivity to the son. 

The young man, therefore, for a time aban- 
doned himself to gi-ief; but at last he went to 
Marietta, and after a fow years wa-s mari’ied, 
and became the father of several ehildron. But 
the habits and tastes of his early life were still 
upon him, and after some years ho migrated 
farther into . the wilderness, and .settled down 
Upon the banks of the Sandusky .river. 'Here 
•he hegau to fell the trees and clear the ground, 
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and had soon a fam of cultivated land suffi- 
cient for nil his wiuite, 

- But the forester whb still a moody and dis- 
contented man. Hia heart wa.s indeed full of 
kindness to his family; but the death of his 
brother had left a blank in Ms bosoiUj which 
nothing seemed to fill. Time, it is tnie, gra- 
dnaliy threw its veil over early memories, and 
softened the poignancy of regret for the loss of 
a brother who had seemed a part of himself, 
and Avhose happine.ss was dearer than his own. 
But still, that separation had given abhis to hia 
mind, and a cast to hia character, which no 
subsequent event, dr course of circumstaneea 
could change; he was at heart a solitary man, 
yearning indeed for the pi etisure of society, 
yet always keeping him.self aloof from mankind. 
He had planted himself in the wdldernesaj far 
from any other settlement, as if jmrposely 
burying himself in the tomb of the forest. 

There was one trait which strongly marked 
the oharaoter of this man; and that was a 
detestation of everything French. This, doubt- 
less, originated in the fact that his brother’s 
captivity and. death wore chai’geable to the 
French army, and he naturally enough learned 
to detest everything thatcould .be associated 
with, the cause of that event which darkened his 
whole existence. A striking ertdence of tins 
deep and bitter prejudice was furnished by 
the manner in which the forester treated a 
Frenchman who, lived on the opposite side of 
the Sandusky river, and who w.as, in fact, the 
only person that could bo csteomed his neigh- 
bour. Being divided by a considoralde river, 
the two men were not likely to meet except 
by design; and as the Frenchman was advised 
of the prejudice of his neighbour against his 
countrymen, there was no personal intercourse 
between them. 

Thus they lived for many years, their families 
sometimes meeting; but quarrel and altercation 
almost invariably ensued upon.snch occasions. 
In all these case.s it was the custom of the 
farmer to indulge in harsh reflections upon 
the French character, and each action of his 
neighbour was commented upon with hitter- 
neiis. Every unfavourable rumour touching 
the Fronebman’s character, however impro- 
bable, was readily believed; and his actions, that 
deserved commendation rather than blame, 
were distorted into evil, by misrepresentation 
or the imputation of bad motives. 

Thus these two families, living in the solitude 
of the mighty forest, and impelled, it, would 
seem, by the love of sympathy and society, to 
companionship, were still separated by a single 
feeling — that of prejudice. The tw'o men, so far 


as they knew, had never met, and had never seen 
each other;, but that strange feeling of the 
human breast, that judges without evidonce, 
and decides without consulting trntli or reason, 
parted them like a brazen wall. Uiidor cir- 
cumstances when everything around might 
seem to enforce kindness upon the heart; even 
here, amid the majesty of nature’s primeval 
forest, and away from the ferment of pas,sions 
engendered amid towns and villugo.s; to this 
lone spot the tempter had al.so migrated, ami 
put into the bo.som of man the serpent of an 
evil passion. 

Thus things passed till the two, men had 
numbered nearly eighty years. At last the 
rumour came to the farmer that the French- 
man was dying, and it was remarked tliat a 
smile, as of ploa.snre, passed over his furrowed 
face. Soon after, a messenger came, saying 
that the dying Frenchman wished to see his 
neighbour, aud begging him, in the name of 
Heaveu, to comply with his request. Thus 
urged, the old man took his staff, proceeded 
■ to the river, and being set across in a boat, 
advanced toward the Frenchman’s cabin. As 
he approached it he saw tlie aged man reclin- 
ing upon a bod of bear-skins, beneath a group 
of trees, near his house. By his side were his 
children, consisting of several grown-up men 
and women. They were kneeling, and in 
tears, but as the farmer approached they rose, 
and at a sign from their dying father stood 
a little apart, while the stranger approached. 
The Frenchman held out his hand, and .said 
in a feeble voice, “ Brother, I am dying— let 
us part in peace.” 

Our old farmer took the cold hand, .and te.ar.3, 
unwonted tears, counsod down his cheeks. For 
a moment lie could not speak. But at last ho 
said, "My friend, you apeak English, and you 
call me brother. I thought yon was a French- 
man, and I have ever esteemed a Frenchman 
as an enemy. And God know.s I have cause, 

1 for I liad once a brother, indeed. He came 
into life at the same hour as my.sdf, for wo 
wore twins; and all our early day.s were passed 
ill undivided companion-ship. Our hearts were 
one, for we had uo hopes or fears, no wants or 
wishes, no pleasures or pastimes, tliat were not 
mutually shared. But in an evil hour 1 was 
robbed of that brother by the French army. 
My father fell in the fight, and since that dark 
day my life has been .shadowed with soitoiv.” 

A convulsion seemed to shake thd emaciated 
form of the sick old man, and for a lime he 
could npt speak. At last he faltered forth, 
“Have you never seen your. hrother since that 
day?” 


'‘ITevor, ” said the otliDr. 

‘‘Tlicn you ace him, here I” said the french- 
man, and falling backward upon his couch of 
skins, a slight tremor ran over his frame, and 
he was no more. 

The explanation of the scene was this. The 
lifele.sa man was indeed the brother of the far- 
mer. After being taken by tlio fjench troop.s, 
as bus been related, lie was conducted to Mont- 
real, whore he ivas detained for nearly tw'o 
years. After his reletise he retraced his stops 
to his former home, on the banks of the Ohio, 
but found his birth-place deserted; he also i 
learned the death of his father and the depar- 
ture of his brother, for years he sought the 
latter in vain, and at last returned to Montreal. 
Hero he married, and after some years removed, 
with a numerous htmily, to the borders of the 
Sandusky. lie at length diseovered that his 
neiireat neighbour was ins brotlier; but having 
found himself repulsed as a frenchman, and 
treated rather like a robber than a friend, a 
feeling of injury and dislike had arisen in his 
breast, and therefore he kept the secret in his 
bosom till it was spoken in the last moments 
of existence. 

Thus it happened, in the tale wo have told, 
that prejudice, obstinately indulged, prevented 
the discovery of nn important truth, and kept 
the mind that was the subject of it wrai)pod 
in gloom and sorrow for years, which niiglit 
otheiwiso have been blessed by the reali/ing of 
its fondest hopes. And thus pi-cjudico often 
prevents a man from discovering that the object 
of lus dislike, could he see and know him as he 
is, is indeed a man, and, as such, a brother. 

Samuel G. Goodkioh (Peteh Pauley). 


SONNET 

COMPOSED CPOS WESl’MIHSTEll DHIDGK. 

Earth has not anything to show more fair ; 
Dull would ho bo of soul who could jiass l)y 
A sight so touching in its majesty : 

'I'liis oiby now doth like a garment wear 
Tile beauty of the morning; silent, bare, 
Siiips, towers, domes, tbcirtres, and temples lie 
Open unto the fields, and to, the sky; 

All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 
Never did sun more beautifully steep 
In bis first splendoiu- valley, rock, or hill; 
Na’or saw I, never felt, ii culm so deep! 

The river glideth at his own sweet will : 

Dear Godl the very houses seem asleep; 

And all that mighty heart is lying still! 

■ffOUDSWOllTB. 


AN ESSAY ON M.\N. 

lAJexander Pope, Imrn in Broad Street, Louflou, 22d 
May, IflSS; died at 'fwidconlmra, liOtli May, 1744. “In 
the olgUtooufch eentnry,” said Professor Wilson, “tlio 
reputation of Pope may iio uallod tlio most daKcling in 
English literature.” Ho was faiiioiw as a poet, as a 
translator, mid as a lettor-writor. Tlio QuaiiM;/ fiewew 
thus sttmo lip hia claims to tho regard of posterity :~ 
Polio Is tho poet of oominoii life; and keoping thio 
' in oiU’.rouoUection, if wo are to dooido by tlio iinantlty 
and variety of yileasiu'e afforded, by tho value of tho 
knowledgo impiirtod, or tho aoimtl morality inonlcatod, 
whom should wo plaoo boforo him hut }3halc.spoare 
alone? In what other poet's works can wo find, with 
so little intermixturo of what is baso and corrupt, so 
many, such various, and such copious oourees of delight 
and improvomont?”. Of liio numerous worko it is otily 
uecesaary to mention the following in tho order of their 
publication; Padorahi JSssa;/ on Critidsm! The. Rujie 
of the Loch; Windsor Forest; The Temple of Fame; 
Tramlation of Hrmer; The Fimchd, a luroie poem; An 
Smiy on Man, from wliioh our extracts are taken. In 
oonnootionwith this poem it will be iutoresting to rend 
tlio observation of a recent crltio in the British Qnnrlei'ly 
Keoiew: "Pope Is not tho c.vponont of tho higher range 
of religious and pbilosophionl ideas, but bo is.iii a peon, 
liar degree tho mirror of tho soeial iiassions and souti- 
meuts, the modes and tone of iiis day.'^l 

MAN’S DUTY. 

The bliss of man (could pride that blessing find) , 
Is not to act or think beyond raankindi 
No iiowers of body or of soul to share, 

But what his nature and his state can heav. 

Wily has not man a mieroscopio eye? 

For this plain reason, man is not a fly. 

Say what tlio use wore finer optica given, 

T' inspect a inito, not coniprehond the heaven'? 

Or toaob, if tremblingly alive all o’er, 

To smart and agonize at every pore? 

Or unlok eflluvla darting through the brain, 

Dio of a rose iu aromatlo pain ? 

If natui-e thuudor'd in his opening oars. 

And stnini'd him witii tho muaio of the apharea, 
How would ho wish that Heaven had loft him atill 
Tho whispering zephyr and tho imrling rill? 

■Who finds not Providence all good and wise. 

Alike in what it gives, and what deiilosf 
Fai' .13 oi-oation's ample range extende , : 

The scale of senaual, nieutal powers ascends; 

Mark how it mounts to man's imperial race 
h'l-om tho gi'eou myriads in the peopled grass ; : 

Wlnit modes of eight betwixt each wide extreme, 

Tho mole's dim onrtain and the lynx’s beam 1 
Of smell, the headlong lioness between 
And hound aagaeioua on the tainted green I . 

Of hearing, from tho life that fills the flood 
To that which wai'hloa through the vernal woodl > 

, Tlie spider's touch, how exquisitely fine I , 

.. Peels at each threail, and lives along the lino : , 
Iiithe iiice bee what sense so subtly true, , 










HEKKl) I 'I'ARY HONOURS^ 

A TALE OE LOVE ANB MYaTERY. 
rRHLIMINABY OHAI'TEK. 

Hereditary honours are certainly . the most 
rational of human clevicos. It was an excellent 
idea to snppoao that a man propagated liia 
Yjrtuea to the most distant posterityi Few 
notions have succeeded better in keeping the 
world in order. . In fact, it was the best 
method of granting to the multitude the in- 
estimahle gift of a perpetuity of dependence. 
Had the idea stopped with the king or chief 
magi.strate, it would not harm been half so 
beautiful, or a hundredth p.art ho useful. So 
far, a reason for the custom is obvious to the 
mo.st .superficial. Hereditary distinction, it is 
said, preserves a people from the wars and 
tumults that might arise from the contests of 
elective di.stinction. Very well — I do not 
dispute this assertion — it is plausible. But 
dukes and earls !-r-if thoir honours were not 
hereditary,' would there be contests about t/tem? 
Tho world suffers itself to bo disturbed by in- 
divkUmls wishing to be kings, but it would 
not he so complaisant to every man that wished 
to he a lord. “On ne desarrange pas tout to 
monde pour si pen de cho.se,” we should not 
have Wars and discords, as the seeds of that 
sort of ambition. We do not, then, grant 
hoi'oditary honours to these gentry as the pur- 
chase of peace — we do not make them as . a 
bargain, but bestow them as a gratuity. Our 
reasons, tlierofore, for this generosity are far 
deeper than thoao which make us governed by 
King Log to-day, because yesterday we were 
governed by his excellent father King Stork 
—80 much deeper, tliat, to plain men, they are 
perfoetly invisible. But a little reflection 
toaches us the utility of the practice. Heredi- 
tary superiority to the few necessarily produces 
hereditary inferiority to the many— and it 
makes the herd contented 'with being legi.sla- 
tively and decorously bullied by a sort of pre- 
scriptive habit. Messieurs the Eels are used 
to be skinned— and the custom reconciles them 
to the hereditary luivilego of Messeignenrs the 
Cooks. • 

OHAWmi II. — THE MEI5TINO. 

“As it fell upon a llay.” 

There is a certain country, not very far dis- 
tant from our own: in a certain small town, 
iFrom ths iVm Jllmittiy ifaffczine. 


close to tlie metropolis of this country, tlioro 
once lived a certain young lady, of the name of 
Laura. She was the d.aughter and solo heiress 
of an honest gentleman — an attorney-at-law — 
and was particularly addicted to novels and 
falling in love. One day sive was walking in 
the woods in a pensive manner, observing how 
affectionate tile little birds wore to eacli other, 
and thinking what a blessing it was to : have 
an agreeable lover— when, leaning against an 
elm-tree, she perceived a young nian, habited 
in a moat handsome dress that seemed a little 
too largo for him, and of that pecidiar com- 
plexion — half white, half yellow — which cus- 
tom has dedicated to romance. Ho wore ids 
long, dark locks sweeping over his forehead— 
and fixing his eyes intently on the ground, he 
muttered thus to himself — 

“Singular destiny! — fearful thought! Shall 
I resist it? — shall I floe? No! that were un- 
worthy of the name I bear! For four hundred 
years my forefathers have enjoyed tlieir honours 
— not a break in tlieir lineage— shall I be the 
fli-st to forfeit this hereditary distinction? 
Away the thought! ” 

The young gentleman walked haughtily from 
the tree, and just before him ho saw Miss 
Laura fixing her delighted eyes upon his 
countenance, and pleasing herself with the 
thought that she saw before her an earl-mar- 
shal, or a grand falconer at the least. ' Tiie > 
young gentleman stood still, so also did tlie 
young lady — tlie young gontloman stared, tiio 
young lady sighed. “Pair creature!” quoth 
.the youth, throwing out his arm, but in a 
somew'hat violent and abrupt manner, as if 
rather striking a blow than attempting a cour- 
teous gesture. 

Full of the becoming terror of a damsel of 
romance, Laura drew herself up, and uttered a 
littieseream. “Whutl”8ald tlio youth, mourn- , 
fully," do 2/oa, too, foarme?” .Laura was affected 
almost to tears — the youth took her hand. 

I shall not piuwue this interview further — 
the young people wore in love at first sight — a 
curious event, tliat has happened to all of ua 
in our day, Imt whicli we never believe happens 
to other people. What man allows another 
man to have liad any homm fortunes? Vet, 
when we see how the saloons of the theatres 
are filled by what must once have heon honnea 
foriiincs, the honour must he confessed to be 
of rather a vulgar description I But what am 
I doing? Not implying a word against tlie 
virtue of Miss Laura. No, the attachment 
between her and the unknown was of the mo.st 
platonic description. “Tliey met again and 
oft;” and oh, how devoutly Laura loved tlie 
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yomig cavalier! She was passionately fond of 
rank:— it seldom happens in the novels liked 
by young ladies that a lover is permitted to be 
of feas rank than a peer’s son — ^smaller people 
are only hronglit in to he laughed at — odd 
cluiraeters — white - stockinged qnidnuiics — 
fathers wlio are to he cheated— brothers to be 
insulted: in short, tlie gi-eat miyority of human 
creatures are Eusaell-squared into a becoming 
degree of ludicrous insignificance Accordingly, 
to Miss Laura, a lover must necessarily be 
nothing of a Calicot — and she reflected with 
indescribable rapture on the certainty of hav- 
ing a gallant whose forefathers had enjoyed 
something four hundred years in the family! 
But what was that something? She was curious 
— she interrogated her lover as to his name 
and rank. He changed colour — he bit his lip 
— he thrust both hands into lus hreeehes- 
pookets. “I cannot tell you what 1 am,” 
.said ho: "no! charming Laura, forgive me — 
one day you will know all.” 

"Gan ho he the king’s eldest .son?” said 
Laura to herself. After all, this mystery was 
very delightful. She introduced the young- 
gentleman to her father. "Ah!” quoth the 
fonnor, squeezing the attorney’s hand, “your 
family have been good friends to mine.” 
"How!” cried the attorney — “Are we then 
acquainted! May I crave your name, sir?” 

The lover looked confused — ho mumbled out 
some excu.se— just at pre.sont, he had reasons 
for wishing it concealed. Our unknown had 
a long military no.se — he looked like a man 
who might have shot another in a duel. “Ahal” 
said the attorney, winking; and lowering his 
voice — "I sraoil you, sir— you have killed 
your man — “Hal” cried the strangev, 
and slapping his forehead -vrildly, he nislied 
out of t he room. 


CHAPTEB UI. — THE LAWVEK MATCHED, 
“Butlatu.scliaiigetho tb6mB.”~MAttiKo Jaueiio. 

It wa.s now clear; — the stranger had evidently- 
been a brave transgressor of the law; perhaps 
an assassin, certainly a vietorions ringle com- 
bator. This redoubled in Laura’s bosom the 
interest she had conceived for him. There is 
nothing rBnder.s a young lady more ardent in 
, her attachment than the supposition that her 
lover has committed some enormous crime. 
Her fatlior thought he might m:iko a good 
thing out of his new- acquaintance. Ho resolved 
: to.r^^^ if he W'as rich — -if rich, ho could 
marry him to his daugliter; if poor, he might 
as well inforni against liiin, and get thorowariL 


An attorney is a bow— a crooked thing w-ith 
two strings to it. It was in tlie wood tliat the 
law-yer met the stranger. The stranger w-as 
examining n tree. “ Strong, strong, ” muttered 
he; “yea, it is w-oi-th buying.” “Are you a 
judge of trees, sir?” quoth the attorney. 
“Hiim — yes, of a peculiar sort of tree. ” “Have 
you much timber of your own?” “A great 
deal,” replied the stranger coolly. “Of the 
best kind ? ” " It is generally used for scaffold- 
ing.” “Oh, good deal I” The lawyer paused. 
"You cannot,” said he, archly, “you cannot 
conceal yourself; your rank is suffloiently .ap- 
parent.” “Good heavens!” “Yes, niy daugh- 
ter says she heard you boasting of your heredi- 
tary distinctions— four hundred years it has 
existed in your family.” “It has indeed!” 
“And does the property — the cash part of the 
business, go with it?” “Yes! the government 
provide for us.” "Oh, a pension!^ — hereditary 
too?” “You say it.” “Ah! ’tis the way 
with your great families,” said the lawyer to 
himself, “alway.s quartered on the public.” 
“IVhat’s that he mutters about quartered!” 
inly exclaimed the stranger with emotion. 
“ It is from our taxes that thoir support is 
drawn,” continued the lawyer. "Drawn, sir!” 
ci-ied the stranger aloud, “And if it be not 
tbo best way of living, hang me/" concluded 
the lawyer. “ Fom,” faltered the stranger, 
clasping his hands; “horrible supposition! ! !” 

CHAPIEU TV. — EHLISHTENEB BENTI3IENT.S. 

“yoy was not always absent from hia face. 

But o’er it in such aoonea would steal with trawiull 
grace."— CTiiWe 

“You will really marry me then, beautiful 
Laura,” said the stranger kneeling on his 
pocket-handkerchief. Laura blushed. “You 
are. so — so bewitching — and— and you will 
always love me — and you will tell , me who you 
are.” “After our marriage, ye.s,” — .said the 
stranger somewhat discomposed. “No! now 
— now,” — cried Laura, coaxingly. Ho w-as 
silent. “Come, I will get it out of you. You 
are an eldest son.” “Indeed I am,” sighed 
the stranger. "You have an hereditarj'- title ?” 
“Alas! yes!” “It de.scends to you?” “It 
does!” “Yon have a— a— the means to sup-- 
port it?” "Assuredly.” "Convince me of 
that,” said the lawyer, who hod been listening 
i unobserved, "and my daughter is yours— let 
! you have killed your man a hundred times 
I over!” “Wonderful liberality!” cried the. 
I stranger, enthusiastically, -and throwing him- 
l self at the lawyer’s feet. 
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: CHAETEll y;~OlHCPMaTAN'TIAL EVBDEltCE. 
‘‘Tli08oulwoarsouth6rolotluia.”—PIATO.— Apparently 

Tlie stranger wore a splenditl suit of clothes. 
The mystery about him attracted the admira- 
tion and marvel of the people at the little inn 
at which he had taken up his lodging. They 
were talking about him in the kitchen one 
morning when the boots was brushing his coat. 
A tailor from the capital, who was travelling 
to his country-aeat, came into the kitchen to 
ask why his breakfast was not ready. “It is 
a beautiful coat!” cried the books, holding it 
up. “ What a cut! ” cried the chambermaid. 
"It is lined with w'hite silk,” said the scidlion, 
and slio placed her thumb on the skirts, 
"Hal” said the tailor, — "what do I see! it is 
the coat of the Marrpiis de TSte Perdu ; I made 
it my.self.’’ "It is out — it is out!” cried the 
waiter. " The gentleman is a marquis. 
Gemini, how pleased Mias Laura will be! " 
“What’s that, sir? so the strange gentleman 
is really the Marquis de T6te Perdu?” asked 
the landlady.: "John, take the /ree/i. eggs to 
his lordship.” “Impossible!” said the tailor, 
who had fixed on the fresh eggs for himself. 
"Impossible!” and while he laid his hand on 
the egg-stand, he lifted his eyes to heaven. 
“Impossible! tlie marquis has been hanged 
this twelvemonth!” 

■' OHAPTEE VI. — THE nEPABinKE, 

“They have their exits and their entrances. 

Ami each man in hla time plays many xuirts. 

Of wliioh the end is death.”— Sh,vk81>eaiir 

"Good heavens! how stnange,” said the law'- 
yer, as ho dismLsod the landlord of the little 
inn. " I am very much obliged to you — only 
think— I was just going to marry my daughter 
to a gentleman who had been hanged! ” Lamu 
burst into tears. “AVhat if he should be a 
vampire!” said she; "it Is vei-y odd that a 
man should live twelve months after hanging. ” 
Meanwhile the stranger descended the stairs 
to his parlour; a group of idlers in the passage 
gave hastily way on both sides. Hay, the 
housemaid, whom ho was about, as usual, to 
chuck under tlio chin, uttered a loud shriek 
and fell into a swoon. “The devil!” said the 
stranger, glancing suspiciously round; '‘am I 
known, tlieii?” “Known! yes, you are 
known!” cried the boots— "The Marquis de 
T6te Perdu. ” “Wacre hleiU” said the stranger,' 
flinging into the parlour in a violent rage. He 
locked the door. He walked up and down 
with iiiieven strides. "Curse on these painful 
distinctions — these hercditai'y customs ! ” cried 


he vehemently, "they are the poison of ray 
existence. I shall lose Laura; I shall lose her 
fortune; I am diseoverod. No, not yet; I 
will flee to her, before the boots spreads the in- 
telligence. I will force her to go off with me 
— ^gooff! — how many people have 1 forced to 
go oif before! ” 

To avoid the people in the pwssnge, tlie 
stranger drojijied from tlio window. He 
liasteued to the lawyer's iioiisc — he fomid M iss 
Laura in the garden — she was crying violently, 
and had forgotten her pocket-haiidkercliiof; 
the stranger ofiei'cd her liis oivn. Her eyes 
fell on a marquis’s coronet, worked in the cor- 
ner, with the initials “T. P.” “Ah! it is too, 
true, then,” said she sobbing ; “the — the Mar- 
quis de T6te Perdu — ” Here her voice was, 
clioked by her emotion. “D.'imnatioii! what 
— ^u'hat of him ?” With groat difliciilty Laura, 
sobbed out the word "H — a — ng— c — ^dl” 
" It is all up with me ! ” said the strangor, with 
a teiTiblo grimace, and he disappeared. "Oht 
ho is certainly a vampire,” wept the imforjiu- 
nate Laura; "at all events, after having bcoh 
himged for twelve months, lie cannot ho worth 
much as a husband! ” 

OH.IPTKR VII. — THE PHlkOSOPHEB. ■ 

“The tendency of the ago is against all lierodltary 
demarkntiotiB,”— M. .Bortsu ms CotLaBD. 

It was a melancholy dreary day, and about 
an hour after the above interview it begun to 
rain cats and dogs. The mysterious stranger 
was walking on the highroad that led from 
the country town; he hoped to catch one of 
the public vehicles that passed that way towards 
the capital. He buttoned up the fatal coat, 
and took particular care of the silk skirts, 
"In vain,” said he, bitterly, “is all this finery; 
in vain have I attempted to redeem my lot, 

Pate pursues me ovorywliore. I) ii it! the 

silk will bo all spotted; I may not get imothor 
such coat soon; seldom that a man of .similar 
rank,” hero the rain set fall iii his teotli and 
drowned the re.st of his soliloipiy, He began 
to look round for a shelter, wlicn siiddMily lie 
bclicld a pretty little inn, standing by the 
roadside; he quickened his pace, and ivas 
presently in the traveller’s room drying himself 
by the fire. There wa.s a bald gentlomun, past 
his grand climacteric, sitting at a little table 
by tlie window, and reading "Glnmenborclii- 
iisisiciilorum on the propriety of living in a 
parallelogram, and moving only in a right 
angle.” Absorbed in his own griol'H, the stran- 
ger did not notice his conipanion — ho con tinuect 
to dry his shirt-sleeves, and mutter to himself, 
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‘'All!” siiiil lie. “mi love forme; iiei'er shall 
1 loarry some sivout, iimiiiblc, rieli young lady; 
the social (Imtincfcions confine me to myself. 
Odious law of pniiMigeniture! hateful privileges ! 
of hereditary doaceut!” 

The bald gentlennm, who was a great philo- 
.soi'ilier, iiiul had him.self wrilteii a large hook 
in which he had clearly proved that “man 
was not a monkey,” started up in delight at 
tlie.se expression.^ — “Sir,” said ho, warmly, 
holding out his hand to the stranger, “your 
sentiments do credit to yemr understanding — 
ymi are one of the enlightened few w)io.se 
opinions precede the aga Hereditary distinc- 
tions ! they are indeed one of the eiir.se.s of 
civilization.” “you speak truly, venerable 
sir,” said the stranger .sighing. “Doubtle.ss,” 
contimiod the sage, “you are some younger 
son dcpi'ived of your just rights by the absurd 
monopoly of an elder brother.” “No, I am 
iriysolf the elder sou; I myself exercise, and 
therefore deplore, that monopoly.” "Noble 
young nniu: — what generosity! — see what it is 
to bo wi.se!” .said the philosopher; "knowledge 
will not even allow us to bo selli.sh. ” 

The r-trangcr kindled into enthusiasm, and 
into olocinence. “What,” said he, “what is 
•so iniquitous as these preordinations of our 
fate against our will ? We are born to a certain 
line — we are aocomplishod to that line alone — 
our duty is confined to a certain routine of 
execution — we are inewod up like owls in a 
small conventual cirele of gloom — we arc paid 
■suflioiont for what we perform — wa have, there- 
fore, no ineeutivB to our enterpri.se and ambi- 
tion — the greater part of onr life is a blank to 
ns. If we stir abroad into more wide and 
common intercimr.se with mankind, we are 
perpetually reminded that a stamp is upon u.s 
— we cannot consult our inelinati ons — ^rve must 
nut marn- as we please — we can never escape 
from ourselves — ” “And,” pursued the philo- 
sopher, who liked to talk himself as well as 
to listen ; “ and while so unpleasant to yourself 
ai-e the.se dangerous and hateful hereditary 
distinctions, what mischiefs do they not pro- 
duce to your fellow-creatures! — condemned to 
povertyj they are condemned to the. conse- 
quences of poverty; — ignorance and sin— they 
offend, and you hang them ! ” " Hang — ^them I” 

. “All!” the henevolent stranger covered his 
face with his hands. "What philauthropic 
tenderness!” said the piiiiosopUer; “Pardon 
me, .sir, I must introduce myself: you may 
have heard of me; I am the author Slattereno- 
bigioso; you, so enlightened, are probably an 
author yourself; perhaps you have tamed your 
attention to morals, and are acquainted with 


the true nature of crime.” “Ay,” groaned 
the stranger, “I am acquainted with it.s end.” 
“'Or perhaps biography, the great teacher of 
practical truths, made you first learn to think. 
For my part I amu.se myself even now by tak- 
ing the lives of some of the n:io.st remarkahle 
of my contemporaries.” “ Indeed!” said the 
stranger with inexpimsible dignity, and then 
putting on lii.s hat with an air. lie stiilkeii out 
of the room, .saying over his left shoulder in 
a voice of conscious pride- — “And I, sir, have 
dime the same.” 


“Ah, mis.s!” .said the tailor, as ho passed 
through the country town oii a high trotting 
horse, and mot the unfortunate Laura walking 
homeward with T?ii! Hoiroivs of Werter in 
her hand: “Ah! .so the spark has curried hinu 
•self off. How coiild you he so taken in? What! 

marry a " “I know ivhat you would 

say,” mten-npted Laura haughtily, “and I 
beg you will be silent. Ton knew him, then.” 
“Ay, by sight. I have seen him on trying 
occasioms, sure enough. But you will meet 
him no moi’e, I guess ; he is wanted in town 
to-morrow morning.” “Gracious heaven! for 
what?” .said Laura, thinking the Marquis cle 
TC'to Perdu was again apprehended for not 
having been liauged sufliciently. "Why — he 
prepared — miss, he i.s going to tie tlio uoo.se. ” 
“Wretch! perfidious wi-etch!” slirieked Laura, 
as her fear now clianged into ,iealou.sy; “do 
yon mean that he is going to lead another to 
the altar?” “Exactly, miss! ” said the tailor, 
and off went his high4rotting liorse. 


“It ia not for myaelf I do thaae tilings, hut for my 
country." 

PuBTAnon's Ai-HonisM when in 1‘rjicis. 

Common Aiihorism among nil Placemen. 

"Poor cousin .lack!” said the lawyer, as ho 
was eating Ids breakfast; “he has been jilaying 
very u.aughty pranks, to be sure; but he i.s our 
cousin, nevortlicle.s.s: We should pay him all 
possible luspect. Come, girl, get on your 
bonnet; you may as well come with mo; it 
will divert your mind.” "Lai papa; lint, to 
be sure, there will be a great crowd. It i.s a 
most affecting sight; and, after all, I think a 
drive may do me good.” “That’s right, gh-l," 
said the father; and , they wore .soon on the 
road to the capital. They arrived .at an open 
space, but filled with spectators; they beheld a 
platform, raised above.tlie heads of the people; 


“She wroiiga his thouglita.”— r/i,; Conuir. 
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Laura grew very fiuiit with aitxicty and heat. 
She heard the spectators talking to each other. 
“They say,” observed one, “that it is with 
great diliiculty he tv as persuaded to the calling 
— it has been four hundred years in the family 
— he took himself away, but came bock when 
he heard the fees were augmented— you kiiorv 
he gets all the clotires," “There’s poor cousin. 
Jack,” quoth the attorney; “how pale ho is!” 

Laura looked. To the side of cousin Jack, 
who was about to be hanged, moved a well- 
known figure. ‘ ‘ The Marquis de T6te Perdu I ’■ 
cried tlie lawyer aghast. “My lover! my 
lover!” .screamed Laura. “My eye! that's the 
hereditary liaiigman!" said a by-stander with 
open moutii. “Hereditary hangman!” said 
an Englisli lord, who was by ehance an atten- 
dant at tlio .spectacle. “Hereditary hangman! 
— what a biu'lesque on the peerage!” 

.Is it a ljurlesquo truly, or is the one about 
as Avise as the otlier? 


THE PAUPER’S DRIVE. 

Them’s a grim one-horae heirrae in a joUy round 
trot ; 

To tlio churoliyard a pauper is going, I wot ; 

The road it is rough, and the hearse has no 

And hark to the dirge that the sad driver sings : — 
Rattle Ids bones over the stones ; 

He’s only a puuper, whom nobody owns. 
Oil! wliere are tiro mourners? Alas! there are 

Ho has left not a gap in the world now he’s gone ; 
Not a tour in tlie eye of child, woman, or man ; — 
To the grave with his carcass as fast as you can. 
Hattie his bones over the stone.s ; 

He’s only a paiiiier, wliom nobody owns. 

What a jolting, and creaking, and splashing, 
and dill ! 

The whip how it cracks, and the wheels how 
they spin ! 

How the dirt right and left o’er the hedges is 
hurled! 

The iiaiiiier at length makes a noise in the world 
Rattle bis bone.s over the stones ; 

He's only a pauper, whom nobody owns. 

Poor pauper defunct ! he has made some approach 
To gentility, now th.al he’s stretched in a coach; 
He’s taking a drive in his carriage at last, 

But it will not be long it he goes on so fast ! 
Rattle his bones over the stones ; 

He’s only a lauiper, whom nobody ovras. 

Thomas Noel. 


KING ARTHUR’S FEAST. 

[RigVit Hon. John HooMiaur Prere, 1 /orn iu Norfolk, 
176a; died at Malta, Tth .Tainmiy, 1S46. He fllleil 
several impoitont diplomatic posts. In his scliool-l]oy 
days he evinced iimch poetical talont, and during tlia 
continrersy about (Jhattorton’s Rowley puctus Ijh pro- 
duced a tmusiation of tlie Saxon poem on the viirtoiy 
of Atlielstaii at Brunnenburgli info the Engiish of tiic 
fonrtooiith century wliich aBtonialiod overylioily. IJu 
was assoctated with Cauiiiug in tlie publication of the 
Aiiii-Jaaibhi, to wliich lie oontrihiited many pithy 
satires. But his most notable flight was tlie "Pro- 
siiectnsaiid Specimen of auiiitonded National Work, 
to comprise tho most Intoi-estiiig Particulars relating 
to King Arthur and his Round Table.” Tliiswassiip. 
posed to. he writton by VViUiimi and Robert Wliistlo- 
oraft, of Stoivniarket, Buffiollt, harness and collar 
makers. It was a. briUiaiit }m d’esjirit, Jispliiying 
ftishes of Iiootry which mads ninny regret tli.at Sir. 

But it has a special litoiary iiitcrBst for us as being 
tho firat introduction into f.nglisli of tlic Italian stylo 
of composition, whioli Byron aftsnvnrds reiidored bo 
famous by his Jlejijio and Dun Jmu. . The latter, writing 
to Mr. Murray, frankly acknowledged his debt to Mr. 
Fraro, and we are glad to be able to give onr readers an 
e.xti-act from the Wliistleoraft varaes.] 

The Great King Arthur ninilo a suniptuous 

And held his royal Chriatiiia.s at Ouriisle, 

And thither oame the vassnls, moat find least, 
From every corner of this British isle ; 

Aud aU were entortaiu’d, both man and beast, 
According to tboir rank, iu proper style ; 

Tlio .steeds were fed and litter’d in the .stable, 
Tlie ladies and the knights sat down to ta,blB. 

The bill of fare (as yon may well suppose) 

Was suited to those plentiful old times, 

Before our modern luxuries arose, 

■With ti-ufBes, and ragouts, aud various oritiiea : 
Aud therefore, from the original in prose 
I shall iirraiigo the catalogue in rhymes i 
Tliey seiTod up salmon, venison, and vuld boars 
By liundredB, aud by dozens, and Viy scores; 

Hogsheads of lioney, kilderkins of mustard. 
Muttons, and fatted beeves, and b.'iooii iiwino ; 
Herons and bitterns, peacock, .swan and bustard, 
Teal, mallard, iiigenns, widgenn.s, and in fine 
Plum-puddings, paueakes, apple -iiie.s and cua- 
tard: 

And tbei-ewithal they drank good Gascon wine, 
■Wibli mead, and ale, and cider of our own ; 

For porter, punch, and negus ivere not known. 

The noise aud uproar of tlie BCuUory tribe, 

All pilfering and sci’ambliiig in tlieir calling. 
Was past all powers of language to de-scribo-- 
The din of manful oaths and female squalling : 
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Tlie stxu'dj' portor, hucWling up his hvibe, . 

Ami then at wmlom breaking beads and bawl- 

Ontcriea, and cries of order, and contusions. 
Made a confusion beyond all confusions ; 

Beggiu-s and vagabonds, blind, lame, and sturdy. 
Minstrels and singers with their various airs, 
Tlie pipe, the tfibor, and the hurdy-gurdy. 
Jugglers and mountehankswith apes and bears, 
'Oontinned from the first day to the third day, 
A.n uproar like ten thousand Smithfleld fairs; 
There were wild beasts and foreign birds and 

And Jews anil foreigners with foreign features. 

All sorts of )ieople there were seen together, 

All sorts of ohavaotcrs, all sorts of dresses ; 
The fool with fox’s tail and peacock’s feather, 
Pilgrinis, and penitents, iiiid grave burgesses ; 
Tlie country people with their coats of leather. 
Vintners and viotuallera with cans and messes; 
Oroonis, archers, vnrlets, falconers and yeomen. 
Damsels and waiting-maids, and wniting-womeu. 

But the profane, iudolicate amours, 

The vulgar, unenlightened conversation 
Of minstrels, menials, courtezans, and boors, 
(Although appropriate to their meaner sta- 
tion) 

Would certainly revolt a taste like yours; 

Therefore I shall omit the calculation 
Of all the oui'sesj oaths, and cuts, and stabs. 
Occasioned by their dice, and drink, and drabs. 

We must take care in our poetic ernise, 

.•\nd never hold a single tuck too long ; 
Therefore my versatile, ingenious muse. 

Takes leave of this: illiterate, low-bred throng. 
Intending to present suporior views, 

■Which to genteeler company belong, 

A ml show the higher orders of society 
Behaving with politeness and propriety. 

.And certainly they say, for flne behaving 
King Arthur’s court has never had its match ; 
True point of honour, without pride or braving, 
Strict etiiiuctte for ever on the wateh : 

Tliera maimers were refined and perfect— saving 
yome modern graces, wliiob they could not 

Aa spitting through the teeth, and driving 
stages, 

Acorimplishments reserved for distant ages. 

They looked a manly, generous generation; 
Beards, shonldBis, eyebrows, broad,aiid square, 

Their accents firm and loud in oonversation; . 
s iThBireyesandgestures eager.sbaip, andguiol^' 


Showed them prepm-ed, oii proper, provocation, 
To.give the lie, pull noses, stub, and kick; 
And for that vciy reason, it is said. 

They were so very courteous and well-bred. 

The ladies look’d of an Iieroic race— 

At first a general likeness struck your eye, 
Tall figures, open features, oval face, 

Large eyes, with ample eyebrows arched and 
high; 

Their manners had an odd, peouliav grace, 
STeither repulsive, affable, nor .shy, 

Majestieal, reserved, and somewdiat sullen ; 
Their dresses paitly silk and partly woollen. 


THE MINISTER'S HOUSEKEEPER.i 

[Harriet Beecher Stowe, horn in litulifieUl, America, 
in 18H; died at Hartford, in 1S96. She was a daughter of 
Lyman Boooher, D.D., and assisted her sister in schools at 
Hartford and Cincinnati, from her fifteenth until her 
tircnty-flfth year, when siie married Calvin E. Stowe. D.D. 
Her first important piihlieation was a series of altetohes of 
the Pilgrims to the New AVorld, entitled j'fap.fir>mrr. In 
1S52 she published Kmfc Tom's Cabm, wliieli Immedi- 
ately obtained immense popularity in this oomitry as 
well aa in America. Before the end of the year upwanls 
of a million copies had been sold iii England. The work 
n ns translated into almost every known language, and 
dram.atio versimis were, represented on every stage in 
Earope. The publication of Uncle Tom's Cabin is be- 
lieved to have soundal the doom of alavety ; and for 
this tbo author merits the gratitude of all; countries 
and all ages. Mra. Stowe afterwawls wrote A Ken to 
Unde I'oui'a Cabin, giving the original facts and doeu- 
moiita upon which the story is foiuided; Meed; Ms 
J/im'ske's Wooiiifi; Agnes 0 / Simiiilo; Smiiii/ Menwiis 
of Foreign lands; and muuerous misiiollaneous works. 
The Jl’estmmafcr itwicic gives tlie following estimate of 
her literaiy rank: “Whatever else she may write or 
may not write, Uncli Torn and Fred will assure, her 
a place in that highest rank of novelists who can give 
us a natioital life in all its phases— popular and avisto- 
omtio, humorous and tragic, pOIiticnJ luul roligimis,") 

Scene— T he shady side of a Muobony pastnro,— Bam 
Lawson with the hoys iiiiilung blueberries.— Sam, (»(,. 

“ Wal, yon see, boya, ’twu.s just here,— Pnraon 
CaiTyl’s wife, site diotl along in the foropurt 0’ 
March: my con.sin Huldy, bIio uudortook to 
keep house for him. TTic way on’fc was, that 
Huldy, she went to take cave o’ Mis’ Carryl in 
the fu.st on't, when, she fust took sick. Huldy 
was a tailorcas by trade; but then she was one 
0’ these ’ere facultised persons that has a gift 
for most anything, and that was how Mis’ 
GarryL come to set seoh .store by her, that, 
when .she was sick, nothin' ivould do for her 


iFrom Omoten fireside Sfories, by Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, , Loudon: Sampson Low, Maraton, & Co, ^ 
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but slie must }iav6 Huldy round nil the time: 
and the ininisterj he said he'd make it good to 
her all the same, and she shouldn't lose nothin’ 
by it. And so Huldy, she staid with Mis’ 
C’lirryl full three months afore she died, and 
got to seein’ to everything pretty much round 
the place, 

‘ ‘ Whil, arter Mis' Carryl died. Parson Cm-ryl, 
he’d got so kind o’ used to hevin’ on her 
’round, talcin’ care o’ tilings, that he wanted 
her to stay along a spell; and so Huldy, she 
staid along ly spell, and poured out his tea, 
and mended his close, and made pies and 
cakes, and cooked and washed and ironed, and 
kep’ everything as neat as a pin. Huldy was 
a drefful chipper sort o’ gal; and work sort o’ 
rolled off from her like water off a duck’s back. 
There warn’t no gal in Sherburne that could 
put sieh a sight o’ tvork through as Huldy; 
and yet, Sunday mornin’, .she always come out 
in the singers' seat like one o’ these ’ore June 
ro.ses, loolcin’ so fro.sh and smilin’, and her 
voice was jest as clear and sweet as a meadow 
lark’s — Lofdy massy! I 'member how she used 
. to sing some o' them 'are places where the 
treble and counter used to go together: lier 
voice kind o’ trembled a little, and it sort o’ 
went thro’ and thro’ a feller 1 tuck him right 
where he lived!” 

Here Sam leaned contemplatively back with 
his head in a clump of sweet fern, and rc- 
fro.shed himself with a chew of young winter- 
green. “ This ’ere young wintergrecn, boys, 
is jest like a feller’s thoughts o’ things that 
imppened wlien ho was young; it comes up 
jest HO fresh and tender over}- year, the longest 
time you hov to live; and you can’t help 
ohawin’ on't the’ ’ti.s sort o’ stingin’. I don’t 
never got over likin’ young wintergreen.” 

^ ‘ ^ But, about Huklali, Sam ? ” 

“Oh, yes ! about Hnldy. Lordy massy! 
when a feller is Indianin’ round, these 'ere 
pleasant summer days, a feller’s thoughts gits 
like afloek o’ young partridges: they’s up and 
down and everywhere; ’cau.se one place is jest 
about as good as another, when they’s all so 
kind o' comfortable and nice. Wal, about 
Huldy,— as I was a sayin’. ; She was jest as 
handsome a gal to look at as a feller could 
have; and I think a nice, well-behaved young- 
gal in the singers’ seat of a Suathiy is a means 
o’ grace: it's sort o’ drawin’ to the unregene- 
rate, you know. Why, boys, in them days. 
I’ve walked ten miles over to Sherburne of a 
Sunday mornin’, je.st to play the bass-viol in 
the same singers’ seat with Huldy. She w-as 
very much respected, Huldy was; and, when 
she went out to tailorin’, she was allers bespoke 
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six months ahead, and sent for in waggius up 
and down for ten miles round ; for tlie young 
fellers was allers ’mazin’ anxious to be sent 
after Huldy, and was quite free to offer to go 
for her. Wal, after Mis’ Garryl died, Huldy 
got to be sort o’ housekeeper at tlie minister's, 
and saw- to everything, and did eveiy thing; .so 
that there w-ani’t a pin out o' the way. 

“But you know how ’tis in parishes; there 
oilers is women that thinks tJie minister’s af- 
fairs belong to them, and they ought to have 
the rulin’ .and guidin’ of ’em ; and, if a min- 
ister’s wife dies, there’s folks that allers has 
their eyes open on providences,— lookin’ out 
who’s to bo the next one. 

" Now, there was Mis' Amaziah Pipperidge, 
a w'idder with snappin' black eyes, and a hook- 
nose, — kind o' like a hawk ; and she wa.s one 
o’ them np-and-down commandin’ sort o' 
women, that feel that they have a call to be 
seein to everything that goes on in the parish, 
and ’specially to the minister. 

“ Polks did say that Mis’ Pipperidge sort o’ 
sot her eye on the paraon for herself; wal, now 
tliat 'are might a’ been; or it might not, Some 
folks thought it was a very suitable connection. 
You see she bed a good property of her own, 
right nigh to the minister’s lot, and was allers 
land o’ active and busy; so, takin’ one thing 
with another, I shouldn’t wonder if .Mis' 
Pipperidge should a thought that Providence 
p’inted that way. At any rate, she went np 
to Deakin Blodgett’s wife, and they two sort 
o’ put their heads together a mournin’ and 
condolin’ about the way things was likely to 
go on at the minister’s now- Mis’ Carryl was 
dead. Ye see, the parson’s wife, she was one 
of them ivomen ivho bed their eyes oveiyw-here 
and on everything. She was a little thin 
woman, but tough ns iuger-rubher, and smart 
as a steel-trap; and there warn’t a lien laid an 
egg, or cackled, but Mis’ Carryl was right there 
to see about it; and she lied the garden made 
in the spring, and the medders mowed in 
summer, and tlie cider made, and tlie corn 
husked, and tlic ap])les got in the fall; and the 
doctor, lie hedn’t nothin’ to do hut jest sit 
stock still a meditatin’ on .lBru.salem and 
iTerieho and them things that mini.sters think 
about. But Lordy massy! ho didn’t know 
nothin’ about where anything he eat or drunk 
or wore come from or went to: liis wife jest 
led hhn ’round in temporal things and took 
care on him like a baby. 

“Wal, to he sure. Mis’ Carryl looked up to 
him in .spirituals, and thought all the ivorld 
on him; for there wam't a smm'ter ministor no 
where ’round, Whyj when ho preached on 
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decraes aTid election, they used to eoiue clear I 
over from South Piirisli, and West Sherburne, j 
anil Old Town to hear him; and there was such i 
a row o’ waggins tied along by the meetin'- ! 
house that tlie stablc.s was all full, and all the | 
hitohin'-ijosts wok full clean up to the tarem, i 
so that folks said the doctor made the town i 
look like a gineral trainiii'-day a Sunday. , i 
“Ho was grot on texts, the doctor was. 
When he hed a i>’int to prove, he’d jest go 
through the Bible, and drive all the texts 
ahead o' Iiiiu like a dock o’ sheep; and then, 
if there was a text that seemed agin him, why, 
he’d come out with Ivis Greek and Hebrew, and 
kind o’ chase it 'round a spell, je.st as ye see a 
feller chase a country bell-wether, and make 
him jump the fence arlcr the rest. 1 tell yon, 
there wa'n't no te.xt in the Bible that could 
stand agin the doctor when hi.s blood was up. 
Tlio year artev tlie doctor was app’inted to 
preach the 'lection sermon in Boston, he made 
such a Agger that the Brattle Street Church 
sent a committee right down to .see if they 
couldn't get him to Bo.*iton; and then the 
Sherburne folia, tliey up and raised Lis salary; 
ye see, there ain’t nothin’ wakes folks up like 
somebody oleo’s wantin’ what you’ve got. W al, 
that fall they ni.ade him a Doctor o’ Divinity 
at Cambridge Collop, and so they sot more by 
him than ever. Wal, you see, tho doctor, of 
course he felt kind o’ lonesome and afSicted 
when Mis’ Carryl was gone; but railly and 
truly, Huldy was so up to everything about 
house, that the doctor didn’t miss notliin’ in a 
temporal way. ' His sliirt-bosoms was pleated 
finer than they ever was, and them rufles 'round 
Ills wri.st3 was kep’ like the driven snow; and 
there warn’t a brack in hi.s silk stockin’s, and 
hie .shoe-buekle.s was kep’ polished up, and his 
coats brushed; and then there warn't no broad 
and biscuit like Huldy’s; and her butter was 
like solid lumps o! gold; and there wern’t no 
pins to equal hcr.s; and so the doctor never felt 
the loss o’ Mis’ Carryl at table. Then there 
wa.s Huldy allers oppisitc to him, with her blue 
eyes and lier clieeks like two fre.sh peaches. 
She was kind o’ pleasant to look at: and the 
more the doctor looked at her the better ho 
liked her; aud so things seemed to be goin* on 
quite quiet and comfortable ef it -hadn’t been 
that Mi.s’ Pippei'idgo .and Mis’ Doakin Blodgett 
and Mia’ Sawin got tiieir heads together a 
' talkin’ about thing.s. 

‘“Poor man,’ says Mas' Pipperidgo, Hvhat 
can that cliild that he's got there do towards 
t-akin’ the care of all that place? It takes a, 
maUu'o woman,’ she says, ‘to tread in Mis’ 

!■ Gana-l’a shoos.’ ■ ■ 


‘“That it does,’ said Mis’ Blodgett; ‘and, 
when things once pt to nmniii’ down hill, 
there ain’t no stoppiii on ’em,’ savs she. 

“Then Mis' Sawin, she took it up. (Ye see, , 
Mis’ Sawin used to go out to dre.ss-makin’, 
and was sort o’ jealous, ’cause folks sot more 
by Huldy than they did by her.l ‘Well,’ 
says she, ‘Huldy Peters is well enough at her 
trade. I never denied that, though I do say I 
never did believe in her way o’ inakin' button- 
holes; and I must say, if twM tho dearest: 
friend I lied, that I thought Huldy tryin’ to 
fit Mis’ Kittridge's plumb-coloured .silk was a 
clear piece o’ presumption;. the silk was jist 
spiled, so ’twarn’t fit to come into the rnoetin’- 
house. I must saj', Huldy’s a gal that’s always 
too ventorsome about takin’ 'sponsibilities she 
don’t know notliin’ about. ’ 

“‘Of course she don’t,’ said Mis’ Deakin 
Blodgett. ‘What does she know about all tho 
lookin’ and secin’ to that there ought to be in 
guidin’ the minister’s house? Huldy’s well 
me.anin’, and she’.s good at her work, and good 
in the singers’ seat, but Lovdy massy! she 
hain’t go no experience. Parson Carryl ought 
to have an e.xperienced woman to Keep house 
for him. There's the spring house-cleanin’ and 
the fall house-cleanin’ to be seen to, and the 
things to he put away from the moths; and 
then the gettin’ ready for the association and 
all the ministers' meetin’s; and the maldn.' the 
soap and the candles, and settin’ the hens and 
turkeys, watchin’ tlie calves, and seein’ after 
tho hired men and the garden; and there that 
’are blessed man jist sits there at home as 
serene, and has nobody round but that 'are 
gal, and don’t even know how things must be 
a runnin’ to waste!’ 

“Wal, tho upshot on’t ivas, they fuB.sed and 
fuzzled aud wnz?led till they’d drinked up all 
the tea in the teapot ; and then they went down 
and called on the par.son, and wuzzled him all 
up talkin’ about this, that, and t’other that 
wanted lookin’ to, and that it was no way to 
leave everything to a young chit like Huldy, 
and that he ought to he lookin’ about for an 
experienced woman. The parson, he thanked 
’em kindly, and .said he believed their motives 
was good, but lio didn’t go no further. He 
;Udu’t ask Mis’ Pipperidge to come and st,ay 
there and help him, nor nothin’ o’ that kind; 
but he said he’d .attend to matters himself, 
The fact s-as, the parson had got such a likin’ 
far havin’ Huldy 'round, that ho couldn't tliiiit 
o’ .such a thing as Hwappin’ her oft' for tho 
Widder Pipperidgo, 

, “ But he thought, to himself, ‘Htildy is a 
good girl; but I oughtn't to be a leavin’ every- 





thing to her— it’s too hard on her. I ought 
to bo instructin' and guidin’ and helpin’ of 
her; ’cause ’tain’t everybody could be expected 
to know and do what Mis’ Carry! did;' and 
so at it he went; and Lordy massy I didn’t 
Huldy hev a time on’t when the minister began 
to come out of his atudj'j and want to tew 
’round and see to things? Huldy, you see, 

' thought all the world of the minister, and she 
was ’most afraid to laugh; but she told me she 
couldn’t, for the life of her, help it when his 
back wa.s turned, for he wuzr.lcd things up in 
the most singular way. But Huldy, she’d jest 
say ' Yes, sir,’ and get him otF into his study, 
and go on her own way. 

“‘Huldy,’ says the minister one day, ‘you 
ain’t experienced out doors; and, when you 
w;an.t to know anything, you must come to I 

‘“Y'ea, sir,’ says Huldy. 

‘“How, Huldy,’ says tho parson, ‘yon 
must be sure to save the tnrkey^eggs, so that 
wo call have a lot of turkeys for Thanksgiving.’ 

‘“Ye.s, sir,’ says Huldy; and she opened 
the pantry-door, and showed him a nice dishful 
she’d been a savin’ up. Wal, the very next 
day the parson’s hen-turkey was found killed 
up to old Jim Scroggs’s barn. Polks said 
Seroggs killed it; though Seroggs, he stood to 
it he didn’t; at any rate, the Seroggses, they 
made a meal on’t, and Huldy, .she felt bad 
about it ’cause she’d set her heart on raisin’ 
tho turkeys: and says she, ‘Oh, dear! I don’t 
know what I shall do. I ivas just ready to sot 
her.’ 

“‘Do, Huldy?’ says the parson: ‘why, 
there’s tho otlier turkey, out there by the door; 
and a fine bird, too, he is.’ 

“.Sure enough, there was the old tom-turkey 
a struttin’ and a sidlin’ and a quittevin,’ and 
a floutin’, his tail-feathers in the sun, like a 
lively young widow-er, all ready to begin life 
over again. 

“‘But,' says Huldy, ‘you know he can’t 
set on eggs.’ 

“‘Ho can’t? I’d like to know why,’ says 
the parson. ‘ Ho shall set on eggs, and hatch 

“‘0 doctor!’ s.ays Huldy, all in a tremble; 
’cause, you know, she didn’t want to contradict 
tho minister, and she was afraid she should 
laugh — ‘I never heard that a tom -turkey 
would set on eggs.’ 

“'Why, they ought to,’ said the parson, 
getting quite ’arnest: ‘what else be they good 
for? you just bring out the eggs, now, and 
put, ’em in the nest, and I’ll make him set 


"So Huldy, she thought there wern’t no 
way to convince him but to let him try; so she 
took the eggs out, and fixed ’em all nice in the 
nest; and then she como back and found old 
Tom a sklrraishin’ with the piuson pretty lively, 
I tell ye. Ye sec, old Tom, he didn’t take the 
idee at all; and he flopped and gobbled, and 
fit the parson; and the parson’s wig got ’round 
so that his cue stuck straight out, over his car, 
but he’d got his blood up, Y'o see, the old 
doctor was used to carryin’ his p’ints o’ doctrine; 
and he hadn’t fit the Arminians and Souinians 
to be beat by a toui-turlcey; so finally he made 
a dive, and ketched him by tho neck in spite 
o’ his floppin’, and stroked him down, and put 
Huldy’s apron ’round him. 

"‘There, Huldy,’ he says, quite red in the 
face, ‘we've got him now;’ and he tra- 
velled off to the b.arn with him as lively as a 
cricket. 

“ H uldy came behind jist chokin' with laugh, 
and afraid the minister would look 'round and 
see her. 

“ ‘Now, Huldy, we’ll crook his legs, and set 
him down,’ says the parson, whon they got 
him to tlio nest: ‘you see he is getting quiet, 
and he'll set there all right.’ 

“And the parson, he sot him down; and 
old Tom, ho sot there solemn enough, and held 
his head doivn all droopin’, lookin’ like a rail 
pious old cook, as long as the parson sot by 
him. 

“ 'There: you see how still he sets,’ says the 
parson to Huldy. 

“Huldy was moat dyin’ for fear she should 
laugh. ‘I’m afraid he'll get up,' says she, 
‘when you do.’ 

“ ‘ Oh, no, he won't! ’ says the parson, quite 
confident. 'There, there,’ says he, layin’ his 
hands on him, as if pronouncin’ a bleasin’, 
But when tho parson riz up, old Tom, he riz 
up too, and began to march over tho eggs. 

‘“Stop, now r says the parson. ‘I'll make 
him get down agin : hand me that corn-basket; 
we’ll put that over him.’ 

“So ho crooked old Tom’s legs, and got him 
down agin; .and they put the corn- basket over 
him, and then they both stood and waited. 

‘“That’ll do the thing, Huldy,’ said the 
parson. 

“‘I don’t know about it,’ says Iluldy. 

“‘Oh, yes, it will, child! I understand,’ 
says he. 

“Just as he spoke, the basket riz right up 
and stood, and they could see old Tom’s long 
legs. 

‘“I’ll make him stay down, confound him,’ 
says tho parson; for, yo see, parsons is men, 



like the rest oil us, and the doctor had got his I 
spunk up. 

“ ‘You jist hold him a minute, and I’ll get 
Bomething that’ll make him stay, I guess;’ I 
and out he went to the fence, and brought in 
a long, thin, flat stone, and laid it on old 
’Tom’s back. j 

“Old Tom, he wilted down considerable I 
under thi.s, and looked railly as if be was goin’ 
to give in. He staid still there a good long | 
spoil, and tlie minister and Huldy left him 
there and come up to the house; but they 
hadn't more than got in the door before they 
, see old Toma hippin’ along, as high-steppiu’ 
as ever, saying, ‘Talk! talk! and quitter! 
quitter!’ and stnittin’ and gobblin’ as if he’d 
come through the Kcd Hea, and got the victory. 

“ 'Oh, my eggs!’ says Huldy. ‘I’m afraid 
lie’s Bmashed ’em!’ 

''And sure enough, there they waa, smaslied 
flat enough under the stone. 

“ ' I'll h.ave him killed,’ said the parson : ‘we 
won’t have such a critter ’round. ’ 

“But the parson, he slep’ on’t, and then 
didn’t do it; he only come out next Sunday 
with a tip-top sermon on the ‘’Kiginal Cuss’ 
that was pronounced on things in gineral, when 
Adam fell, and showed how everything was 
allowed to go contrary ever since. There was 
pig-weed, and piisley, and Canady thistles, cut- 
worms, and bag-worms, and canker-worms, to 
say nothin’ of rattlesnakes. The doctor made 
it very Impressive and sort o’ improvin’; but 
Huldy, she told me, goin’ home, that she hardly 
could keep from laughin’ two or three times in 
the sermon when she thought of old Tom a 
standin’ up with the corn-basket on his back, 

“IVal, next week Huldy, she jist borrowed 
the minister’s horse and side-saddle, .and rode 
over to South Parish to her Aunt Baseome’s, — 
Widder Bascome’s, you know, that lives there 
by the trout-brook, — and got a lot o’ turkey- 
eggs o’ her, and come back and set a hen on 
’em, and said nothin’; and in good time there 
was as nice a lot o’ turkey-chicks as ever ye .see. 

" Huldy never said a word to tlie minister 
about lus experiment, and he never said a word 
to lier; but he sort o’ kep’ more to his books, 
and didn’t take it on him to advise so much. 
“ But not long arter he took it into his head 
that Huldy ought to have a pig to be a fattin' 
with the buttermilk. Mis' Pipperidge set him 
up to it; and jist then old, Tim Bigelow, out 
to Juniper Hill, told him if he’d call over he’d 
give him a little pig. 

“ So he sent for a man, and told him to build 
a pig-pen right out by the well, and have it 
all ready when he came home with his pig. 


. “Huldy, she said she wished he might put 
a curb round the well out there, because in the 
dark, sometimes, a body might stumble into 
it; and the parson, he told him ho might do 
that. 

“Wal, old Aikin, the carpenter, he didn’t 
come till most the middle of the arternoon; 
and then he sort o’ idled, so that he didn’t get 
up the well-curb till sundown; and then he 
went off and said he’d come and do the pig-pen 
next day. 

“'VYal, arter dark, Pai’son Carryl, he driv into 
the yard, full ohizol, with his pig. He’d tied 
up his mouth to keep him from squcolin’; and 
he sec what he thought was the pig-pen,— he 
was rather , near-sighted, — and so he ran and 
threw piggy over ; and down he dropped into 
the water, and the minister put out his horse 
and pranced off into the house quite delighted. 

‘“There, Huldy, I’ve got you a nice little 
pig.’ 

‘“De.ar mel’ says Huldy: ‘where have yon 
put him?’ 

“‘Why, out there in the pig-pen, to be 

“‘Oh, dear me!’ says Huldy; ‘that's the 
well-curb; there ain't no pig-pen built,’ says 

“ ‘ Lordy massy ! ’ says the parson ; ‘ then I’ve 
thrown the pig in the well ! ’ 

“Wal, Huldy, she worked and worked, and 
finally she fished piggy out in the bucket, but 
he was dead as a door-nail ; and she got -him 
out o’ the way quietly, and didn’t say much ; 
and the parson he took to .a great Hebrew book 
in his study ; and says he, ' Huldy, I ain't 
much in temporals,' says he.. Huldy says she 
kind o’ felt her heart go out to him, ho was so 
sort o’ meek and helpless and lamed; and says 
she, ‘Wal, Parson Carryl, don’t trouble your 
head no more about it; I’ll see to things; ’ and 
sure enough, a week arter there was a nice pen, 
all ship-shape, and two little white pigs that 
Huldy bought with the money for the butter 
she sold at the store. 

'“Wal, Huldy,’ said the parson, ‘you are a 
most amazin’ child : you don’t say nothin’, but 
you do more than most folks.’ 

“Arter that the p.ar8on set sich store by 
Huldy that he come to her and asked her about 
everything, and it was amazin’ how everything 
she put her hand to prospered. Huldy planted 
marigolds and larkspurs, pinks and carnations, 
all ttp and down: the path to the front door, 
and trained, up morula’ glories and soaviet- 
runnors round the windows. And she was 
always a gettin' a root here; and a sprig there, 
.and a seed from, somebody else: for Huldyi was 
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one o’ tlieia that has the gift, so that ef yon 
jist give ’em the leaatest sprig of anything 
they make a great hush out of it right away; 
so that in six months Huldy had roses and 
geraniuina and lilies, sieh as it would a took 
a gardener to raise. The parson, he took no 
notice at fust; but when the yard was all ablaze 
with flowers lie used to come and stand in a 
kind o’ maze at the front door, and say, ‘Beau- 
tiful! heautiful! why, Huldy, I never see any- 
thing like it.’ And then when her work was 
done arternoons, Huldy would sit with her 
sewin’ in the porch, and sing and trill away 
till she'd draw the meadow'-larks and the bobo- 
links, and the orioles to answer her, and the 
great big elm-tree overhead would get perfectly 
rackety with tlie birds; and the parson, settin’ 
tliere in his .shidy, would git to kind o’ dreamin’ 
about the augel.s, and golden harps, and the 
Hew Jerusalem; but ho wouldn’t spe^ a word, 
'cause Huldy, she was jist like them wood- 
tlu-ushes, she never could sing so woll when 
.she thought folks was bearin’. 3?olka noticed, 
ai)Out this time, that the parson’s sermons got 
to he like Aaron's rod, that budded and blos- 
somed: there was things in ’em about flowers 
and birds, and more '.speeial about the music 
o' heaven. And Huldy, she noticed, that ef 
there was a hymn run in her head while she 
was 'round a workin’ the mini.ster was sure to 
give it out next Sunday. . You sec, Huldy was 
ji.st like a bee: she always .sung when .she was 
workin', and you could hear her trillin’, now 
down in the corn-patch, while she was pickin’ 
the corn ; and now in the buttery, while she 
was workin’ the butter; and now she’d go stagin’ 
down collar, and then she’d be stagin’ up over 
head, so tliat she seemed to flU a house cliock 
full o’ music. 

"Huldy was so sort o’ chipper and fair 
spoken, that .she got the hired men all under 
her thumb; tliey come to her and took her 
orders jist as. meek .as so many calves; :ind she 
traded at the store, and kep’ the accounts, and 
she bed her eye.s everywhere, and tied up all 
the end.s so tight that there wa’n’t no gettin’ 
’round her. She wouldn’t let nobody put | 
nothin’ off on Parson Can-yl, ’cause he was a 
minister. Huldy was ;iller.s up to anybody 
that wanted to make a hard bargain; and, afore 
he knew jist what be was about, she’d got the 
best end of it, and everybody said that Huldy 
was the most capable gal that they'd ever 
traded with. 

‘ ‘ Wal , come to the mcotin’ of the Association, 
Mis’ Deakin Blodgett and Mis' Pipperidge 
come callin’ .up to the parson’s, all in a stew, 
and offerin’ their services to get the house 


ready; but the doctor; he jist thanked 'em 
quite (juiet, iind turned ’em over to Huldy; 
and Huldy, she told ’em that she'd got every- 
thing ready, and showed ’em her pantries, and 
her cakes, and her pies, and her puddin’s, and 
took ’em all over the liou.so; .and tlujy went 
peekin’ and pokin’, openin' enpboard-doors, 
and lookin’ into drawers; ;ind they conidu’t 
find so much as a thread out o’ the waj', from 
^rret to cellar, and so they went oft’ quite dis- 
contented. Artcr tliat the women set a now 
trouble a brewin’. Then they begun to talk 
that it was a year now since Mis’ Carryl died ; 
and it r’ally wasn’t proper such a young gal to 
be stayin’ tliere, who everybody could see w:w 
a settin’ her cap for the minister. 

“Mis’ .Pipperidge said, that so long as she 
looked on Huldy as the liircd gal, she hadn’t 
thought much .about it; but Huldy was railly 
takin’ on airs as an equal, and appearin’ as 
mistress o’ the house in a way that would make 
talk if it went on. And Mis’ Pipperidge, she 
driv’ 'round up to Deakin Abner Snow's, and 
down to Mis’ 'Lijah Perry’s, and asked them If 
they wasn’t afraid that the way the parson and 
Huldy was a goin’ on might make talk. And 
they said they hadn’t thought on't before, but 
now, come to think on’t, they was sure it would; 
and they all went and talked with somebody 
else, and asked them if they didn’t think it 
would make talk. So come Sunday, between 
mcetin’s there wnrn’t nothin’ else talked about; 
and Huldy saw folks a noddin’ and a winkin’, 
and a lookin’ arter her, and she begun to feel 
dreffal sort o’ disagreeable. Finally Mis' Sawiii 
she .s,ays to her, ‘My dear, didn’t you never 
think folk would talk about you and the min- 

"‘No: why should they?' says Huldy, quite 
innocent. 

I ‘“Wal, dear,’ say. s she, ‘I think it’s a shame; 
but tlioy say you’re tryin’ to catch liim, and 
that it’s so bold and improper for you to be 

i courtin' of him right in his own iioiise, — -you 
know folks will talk, — I thought I’d tell you 
’cause I tliink so mucli of you,’ says she. 

‘‘ Hnldy was a gal of spirit, and she despised 
the talk, but it made lier dreiful uncomfortable; 
and when she got home at night she. sat down 
in the mornin’ -glory porch, quite quiet, and 
didn’t sing ;i word. 

"Tlie minister lie had lioard the same thing 
from one of Ids deakins that day; and /when 
he saw Huldy so kind o' silent, he says to her, 
‘Why don’t you sing, my child?’ 

‘‘He bed a pleasant sort o’ way with liim, 
the minister had, and Hnldy had got to likin’ 
to be with him; and it all come over her that 
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perhaps aha ought to go aTOy; and hev throat 
kind o’ filled up so she eoulii’t hardly speak; 
and, says she, ‘ I can’t sing to-night.’ 

“Says he, ‘Tou don’t know how much good 
your singin’ lias done me, nor how much good 
Ifou have done me in all ways, Holdy. 1 wish 
I knew how to show my gratitude.’ 

‘“0 .sir!’ Bays Huldy, ‘is it improper for 
nio to be here?’ 

“'lifo, dear,' says the ininiater, ‘but ill- 
natured folks will talk; but there is one way 
wo can stop it, Huldy — if you will marry me. 
You'll make me very happy, and I'll do all I 
can to make you happy. Will you?’ 

“Wal, Huldy never told me jist what she 
said to the minister, — gals never does give you 
the partionlara of them 'arc tilings jist as you’d 
like ’em,— only 1 know the upshot, and the 
hull ou’t was, that Huldy she did a consid’able 
lot o' deal- starehin’ and ironin’ the next two 
days; and the Friday o’ next week the minister 
and she rode over togethei- to Dr. Lothrop’.s in 
Oldtowu; and the doctor, he jist made ’em 
man and wife, ‘spite of envy of the Jews,’ as 
the hymn says. Wal, you’d better believe 
there was a starin’ and a wonderin’ next Sun- 
day mornin' when the second bell was a tollin’, 
and the minister walked up the broad aisle 
with Huldy, all in white, arm in arm with him, 
and he opened the minister’s pew', and handed 
her in as if she was a princess; for, you .see, 
Parson Carryl come of a good family, and was 
a born gentleman, and had a sort o’ grand way 
0’ bein' polite to womcn-folks. Wal, I guess 
there was a riis’Iin’ among the bnnuets. Mis’ 
Pipperidge gin a great bounce, like corn poppin’ 
on a shovel, and her eyes glared through lier 
glasses at Huldy as if they’d a sot her afire; 
and everybody in the meetin’ house was a 
starin’, I tell ym. But they couldn’t none of 
’em say nothin’ agin Huldy’s looks; for there 
wa’n’t a crimp nor a frill about her that wa’n’t 
jis’ fso; and her frock was white as the driven 
SHOW', and she had her bumiet all trimmed np 
with white i-ibbins; and all the fellows said the 
old doctor had .stole a march, and got the liond- 
somest gal in the parish. 

“Wal, arter meetin’ they all come ’round the 
parson and Huldy at the door, sliakin’ hands 
and laugliin’; for by tluat time they was about 
agreed that they’d got to let putty well 
alone, ■ ■ . . 

‘“Why, Parson Carryl,’ says Mis’ Dealdn 
Blodgett, ‘how you’ve come it over us.' 

“‘Yes,’ .says the par.-ioji, wutli a kind o’ 
Iwinklc in his eye. ‘ I thought,’ says he, ‘as 
folks wanted to talk about Huldy and me, Pd 
give ’em somethin’ wuth talkin' about.’" 


II Pauei om and L'Mltyro are two of the moat par- 
feet puoma In our language. The flrat, “ most musical, 
most melancholy," the second, a gleam of aunshiue; 
and both containuig beautiful thoughts ‘‘married to 
immortal verse.” It is curious to observe Ilow many 
of om- most popular iiuotations are to bo found in these 
two poems, and yet how comparatively few uf the 
present generation know the poems theniBclves. This 
omission— or neglect, shall wo call it?— must he duo to 
the fact that whilst rsaders, books, and journals havo 
multiplied vastly dtii-ing the prosont century, discrimi- 
nation in wiiat is road does not grow in Cf^ual ratio. 
Jl Pemerom and I' Alleyn) appeared for tlio first time in 
1645, when Milton was alsnit thlrly-sevon years of ago, 
in the collected edition of Ids poems, Buglish and Latin, 
edited by the iioet. Tlie Hev. John Mltford, one of the 
ablest biogmpheie and eritios of Milton, says of these 
poems: “They havo all the piuitoral beauties aud sweet 
doscriptiniis of our older poets, emboUisbeil aud lioigbt- 
oiied by a richer style and a more refined combination, 
It lias been more than ones observed that those imonis, 
short as they are, have oolleeted in oiio splemlld view 
all that can be said on their respective subjects.”! 

Hence, vain deluding joys, 

The brood of Ifolly without father bred, 
How little you bestoiid. 

Or fill the fixed mind with all your toys? 
Dwell in some idle brain. 

And fancies fond with gaudy shapes possess, 
As thick and numberless 
As the gay motes that iJeople the sunbeams, 
Or likost hovering dreams 
The fickle pensioners of Morpheus’ train, 
But hail, thou goddess, sage and holy. 

Hail, divinest Melancholy, 

Wlio-so saintly visage is too bright , 

To hit the sense of human sight, 

And therefore to onr we.uker view 
O’erlaid with black, staid 'Wisdom’.s hue; 
Black, hut such as in esteem 
Prince Memnon’s sister might beseem, 

Or that starr’d Ethiop queen that strove 
To sot her beauty's praise above 
The sea-nympbs, and their pow'i-s offeuded : 
Yet thou art higher far descended ; 

Thee bright-liair’d Vesta, long of j ore. 

To solitary Saturn bin e ; 

His daughter she (in .Saturn’s reign 
Such mixture was not lield a stain). 

Oft in glimmering bow’r.s and glades 
He met hev, and in secret shades 
Of woody Ida’s inmost grove, 

Wliile yot there was no fear of Jove. 

Come, pensive Nun, devout and pure, 

Sober, steadfast, and deimire, 


iSee Br. Channing's essay on tho“ Moral Qualltie-V 
of Milton,” page 177, anil note, page sga, 6 ’(M 4 ae(, vol, i.- 
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All in a robe of darkest grain, 

Flowing witli majestic train, 

And sable stole of Cyprus lawn, 

Over thy decent shoulders drawn. 

Come, but keep thy wonted state, 

With even stop and iimsing gait ; 

And looks commercing with the skies. 

Thy rapt soul sitting in thine eyes : 

There, lielcVin holy passion still. 

Forget thyself to marble, till 
With a sad leaden downward oast 
Thou fix them on the earth as fast : 

And join witli thee, calm Feaoe, and Quiet, 
Sjjare Fast that oft with gods doth diet. 
And hears the Muses in a ring 
Aye round about Jove’s altar slug; 

And add to tliese retired Leisure, 

That in trim gardens takes his pleasure; 
But first, niul ohiefest, with thee bring, 
Him tliat yon soars on golden wing. 
Guiding the fiery-wheeled throne, 

The cherub Contemplation; 

And the mute Silence hist along, 

’Loss Philomel will deign a song, 

In her sweetest, saddest plight. 

Smoothing the rugged brow of night, 

While Cynthia cheeks her dragon yoke, 
Gently o’er th’ aooustom’d oak ; 

Sweet bird, that shunn’st the noise of folly, 
Most musical, most melancholy ! 

Tliee, ohauntress, oft the woo^ among 
I woo, to hear thy even-song; 

And missing thee, I walk unseen 
On the dry smooth-shaven green. 

To behold the wandering moon. 

Biding near her bigbest noon, 

Like one that had been led astray 
Tbrougli the heav’n’s wide imthleas way; 
And oft, as if her head she bow’d, 

Stooping through a fleecy cloud. 

Oft on a jJat of rising ground, 

I hear the far-oflf curfew sound. 

Over some wide-watei’’d shore. 

Swinging slow with sullen roar; 

Or if the air will not pei-mit. 

Some still removed place will fit, 

Where glowing embers through the room 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom; 

Far from aU resort of mirth, 

Save the cricket on the hearth, 

Or the bellman’s dirowsy charm, 

To bless the doors from nightly harm: 

Or let my lamp at midnight hour 
Bo seen in some high lonely tow’r, 

Wlioro I may oft out-w.atoh the Bear, 

With thrioe-great Hermes, or unsphere 
The spirit of Plato, to unfold 
What worlds, or what vast regions hold 
The immortal mind, that hath forsook 
Her mansion in this fleshly nook : 


And of those Demons that are found 
In fire, air, flood, or under ground, 

Whose power hath a true coiisent, 

With planet or with element. 

Sometime lot gorgeous tragedy 
In sceptred pall come sweeping by, 
Presenting Thebes, or Pelops’ line, 

Or the talc of Troy divine, 

Or what (though rare) of later age 
Ennobled hath the buskin’d stage. 

But, O sad Virgin, that thy power 
ADght r-aise Musmiis from his bower. 

Or bid the soul of Orpheus sing 
Such notes as warbled to the string. 

Drew iron tears down Pluto’s cheek, 

And nuide Hell gi-aut wliat love did seek. 
Or call up him that left half told 
'The story of Cambusoun bold, 

Of Camball, and of Algaraife, 

And who had Canaco to wife. 

That own’d the virtuous Hug and glass, 
And of the wondrous horse of brass, 

On which the Tartar' king did ride; 

And if aught else groat bards beside 
In sage and solemn tunes have sung, 

Of tourneys and of trophies hung, 

Of forests, and inchantments drear, 

Wliero more is meant than meets the car. 
Thus night oft see me in thy pide career, 
Till civil-suited morn appear, 

Not trick’d and frounc’d as she was wont 
With the Attic boy to hunt, 

But kerchef’d in a comely cloud, 

While rooking winds are piping loud, 

Or usher’d with a shower still, 

WIren the gust hath blown his fill, 

Ending on the rustling leaves, 

With minute drops from oil the eaves. 
And when the sun begins to fling 
His Haling beams, mo. Goddess, bring 
To arched w.alks of twilight groves. 

And shadows brown that Sylvan loves 
Of pine, or monumental oak, 

Wliere tho rude axe with heaved stroke 
Was never heard the Nymphs to iliumt. 
Or fright them from their hallow’d haunt. 
There in close covert by some brook. 
Where no profaner eyo may look, 

Hide me from djiy’s garish eyo, 

Wliile the hee with honied thigh, 

That at her flowery work doth sing, 

And the w.aters murmuring 
With such consoit as they keep. 

Entice the dowy-feather’d sleep ; 

And let some strange mysterious dream 
Wavo at his wings in airy stream 
Of lively portraiture display’d. 

Softly on my eyelids hud. 

And as I Wiike, sweet music breathe 
Above, about, or undenieath, 
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Sent by some Spirit to mortals good, 

Or th’ unseoii Genius of tlic wood. 

But let my due feet never fail 
To -walk the studious cloisters pule, 

And love tlie high emhowed roof, 

With antic pillars massy proof, 

And storied windows richly dight. 

Casting a dim religious light : 

There let the pealing organ blow, 

To the full-voiced quire below, 

In service high, and anthems clear. 

As may with sweetness, through mine ear, 
Biasolve me into ecstasies, 

And bring .ill heav’n before mine eyes. 

And may at last my wear}' age 
Find out the peaceful hermitage, 

The hairy gown and mossy cell. 

Where I may sit and rightly spell 
Of every star that heav’n doth show, 

And every herb that sqjs the dew; 

Till old experience do .attain 
To something like iirophetio sti-ain. 

These pleasures Melancholy give. 

And I with thee will choose to live. 

Mu, TON. 
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Hence, loathed Melancholy, 

Of Cerberus and blackest Midnight born. 

In Stygian cave forlorn, 

’Moiigst horrid shapes, and shrieks, and 
sights unholy, 

Find ont some unoouth cell, 

Where brooding Darkness spreads his jealous 

And the night laveii sings; 

There under ebon shades, and low-luow’d 

As ragged as thy locks, 

In dark Cimmerian desert ever dwell. 

But come thou Godde8.s fair and free. 

In heav’u y-clop’d Kuphrosyne, 

And by men, heart-easing Mirth, 

Wlioni lovely 'Venus .at a birth 
With two sister giuces more, . 

To ivy-crown’d Bacchus bore ; 

Or ^vhothel• (as some aager sing) 

Tlie frolic wind that bre.ithcs the spring, 
Zephyr with Aurora pliiying. 

As he met her once a Maying; 

There on beds of violets blue, 

And fresh -blown roses wash'd in dew. 

Fill’d her with thee a daughter fair, 

So buxom, blithe, and debonair, : ■ . . 

Haste thee, Mymph, and bring with thee 
; Jest, .andyouthful Jollity, , , 


Quips, and Cranks, and wanton WBes, 

Nods, and Becks, and wreathed Smiles, 
Such as hang on Hebe’s clieek, 

And love to live in dimple sleek , 

Sport that wrinkled Care deiide.s, 

And Laughter holding both his sides. 

Come, and trip it as you go. 

On the liglit fantastic toe ; 

And in thy right hand lend with thee 
The mountain nymph, sweet Liberty ; 

And if I give thee honour due, 

Mirth, admit me of thy crew. 

To live with her, and live with thee, 

In unreprovod pleasures free ; 

To hear the lark begin his flight, 

And singing startle the dull iiight, 

From his watcli-tow’r in the skies, 

Till the dappled dawn dotli jise; 

Then to come in spite of sorrow, 

And at my window bid good morrow, 
Through the sweet-briar, or the vine, , 

Or the twisted eglantine : 

While the cook with lively din 
Scatters the rear of dnrkno.ss thin, 

And to the stack, or tlie barn-door, 

Stoutly struts his dames before ; 

Oft list’ning how the hounds and horn 
Clieorly rouse the slurab’ring morn, 

From the side of some hoar hill. 

Through the high wood eolioing shrill: 

Some time walking, not unseen. 

By hedge-row elms, on hillocks green. 

Right against the eastern gate, 

Where the great sun begins his state. 

Rob’d in flames, and amber liglit, 

Tlie clouds in thousand liveries dight; 

While the plouglunan near at hand 
Wlihstlcs o'er the furrow’d land, 

And tlie milkmaid singeth blitlie, 

And the mower whets his scythe, 

And every shepherd tells his tale 
Under the hawthorn in the dido. 

Straight mine eye hath caught new pleasures 
Whilst the landscape round it measures ; 
Russet lawns, ami fallows gray. 

Where the nibbling flocks do stray, 
Mountains, on whose havren breast 
The lab’ring clouds do often rest; 

Meadows trim with daisies pied. 

Shallow brooks, and rivers wide. 

Towel'S and battlements it sees 
Bosom’d high in tufted trees, 

■Where perhaps some Beauty lies, 

The Oynosuro of neigliVi ing eyes. 

Hard by, a cottage chimney smokes, 

From, betwixt two aged oaks, 

Whore Oorydon and Thyr-sis met, 

Are at thoir savoury dinner set 
Of herbs, and other country mosses, 

■Which the neat-handed l^hillis dresses ; , 
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And then in haste the how’rshe leaves. 
With Thestylis to bind the sheaves ; 

Or. if the earlier season lead, 

To the tann’d hayoook in the raead. 
Sometimes with secure delight 
The upland hamlets will invite, 

Wlien the merry balls ring round. 

And the jocund rehecks sound 
To many a youth, and many a maid, 
Dancing in the chequer’d shade; 

And young and old come forth to play 
On a sunshine holiday, 

Till the live-long daylight fail ; 

Then to the spicy nut-brown ale, 

Witli stories told of many a feat. 

How fairy Mab the junkets eat; 

She was pinch'd, nnd pull’d, she said, 

And he hy friars’ lanthorn led. 

Tells how the drudging Goblin sweat. 

To earn his ereum-howl duly sot. 

When in one night, ere glimpse of morn. 
His shadowy flail hath thresh’d the corn, 
That ten day-lab’rers could not end; 

Tlien lies him down the lubber fiend. 

And stretch’d out all the chimney’s length. 
Basks at the fire his hairy strength, 

And oi'op-full out of doors he flings, 

Ere the first cook his matin rings. 

Thus done the tales, to hod they creep, 

By whispering winds soon lull’d asleep. 
Tower’d cities please us then, 

And the busy hum of men, 

Where throngs of knights and barons bold 
In weeds of peace high triumphs hold, 
‘With store of ladies, whose bright eyes 
Enin influence, and judge the prize 
Of wit, or aiTOS, while both contend 
To win her grace, whom all commend. 
Thera 1st Hymen oft appear 
In saffron robe, with taper clear, 

And pomp, and fenst, and revelry, 

With mask, nnd antique pageantry, 

Such sights as youthful poets dre.am 
On summer eves by haunted atraam. 

Then to the well-trod stage anon. 

If Jonson’s learned sock be on, 

Oi- sweetest Shakspeare, Faiiey’.s child. 
Warble his nativ<? wood-notes wild. 

And over against eating cares, 

Lap me in soft Lydian airs, 

Married to immortal verse. 

Such as the meeting soul may pierce, 

III notes with many a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out. 

With wanton head and giddy cunning, 

Tlie melting voice through mazes running, 
Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony ; 

That Orpheus’ self may heave his head 
From golden slumber on a bed 


Of heaped Elysian flowers, and hear 
Such strains as would have won the e.r 
Of Pluto, to have quite set free 
His halt regain’d Eurydice. 

These delights if thou oanst give, 
Mirth, with thee I mean to live. 


TIME. 

Time’s glory is to calm oontoiiding Icings, 

To unmask falsehood and bring truth to light, 
To stamp the seal of time in aged things, 

To wake the morn and sentinel the night, 

To wrong the wronger till he render right. 

To ruinate proud buildings with tliy hours, 
And smear with dust their glittering gbldoii 
towers ; 

To fill with worm-holes stately monuments. 

To feed oblivion with decay of things, 

To blot old books and alter their contents, 

I To pluck the quills from ancient ravens’ wings, 

! To dry the old oak’s sap and cherish springs. 

To 8]>oil antiquities of hammer’d steel, 

And turn the giddy round of Foi-tune’s wheel; 
To show the beldam daughters of her daughter, 
To make the child a man, the man a child, 

To slay the tiger that doth live hy slaughter. 

To tamo the unicorn and lion wild, 

To mock the subtle in themselves beguiled. 

To cheer the ploughman with inoroa.seful crops, 
And waste huge stones with little wntev-dvops, 
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“ I heard thy voice in the garden, and I was afraid.” 

Amidst the thrilling leaves, Thy voice 
At evening’s fall drew near; 

Father! and did not man rejoice 
That blessed sound to hear? 

Did not his heart within him burn, 
Touch’d by the solemn tone ? 

Not so ! for, never to return, 

Its purity was gone. 

Xliercfore, ’midst holy stream and bower, 
His spirit shook with dread, 

And call’d the oedira, in that hour, 

To veil his conscious head. 

Oh! ill each wind, each fountain’s flow, 
.Each whisper of the shatle, 

Grant mo, my God I Thy voice to know, 
And not to he afraid/ 

, - : vv= ; ' . Mks. 
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WILLIAM, GUTimiK. 

[ReT. Edward Irving, born in Annan. Diimfriofl- 
eliire, IV(i2; died in Gl.'L'jgow, 0th DeMmber, ISiit. 
DiBtinijuMKd chiefly as the originator of the sect called, 
lifter him, Irvingitcs. Ilic principal imblishod worha , 
are -.For the O.-aclee ,)f Goil-Fmu- OraiiojM/ For Jvidp- 
mentto Came; Babj/ton and hiMelit;/ ForedoomidafGai; 
Utrmons. lectures, tuul Occasiomd Fiseomw, &o. The 
following atetch is taken from the Aniurcrsarp, edited ; 
by Allan Cimningliam, and is written in the form of a 
letter to a friend (Cmminghnm.i] 

Tliere is notliing for wliieli I envy fomcr 
times iiiora tlian for this, that their informa- 
tion was conveyed from one to another so much 
by word of mouth, and so little by written 
letters and printed books. For though the 
report might chance to take a fashion and a 
mould from tho character of the reporter, still 
it was the fashion aud the mould of a living, 
feeling, acting man: a friend, imply a father, 
haply a venerable ancestor, Imply the living 
chronicler of the country round. The informa- 
tion thus acquired lives embalmed in the most 
precious associations wiiich bind youth to age 
— inexperienced ignorant youth, to wise and 
narrative old age. And to my heart, much 
exercised in early yeans with such traditionary 
memorials of tho pious fathers of our brave and 
religious land, I know not whether it be more 
pleasant to look hack upon the ready good-will, 
the heartfelt gladness, with which the venerable 
sires aud mothers of our dales consented to 
open the my.stci'y of past times — the story of 
ruined Imlls, the fates of deciiycd families, tho 
hardships and mortal trials of persecuted saints 
and martyrs ; or to remember the deep hold 
which their words took, and the awful impres- 
sion whicli they made, upon ns whom they 
favoured with the tale. Of their many tradi- 
tions whicli I have thus received, I select for 
your use one of the most pious and instructive, 
as well as the mo.st romantic aud poetical. Now, 

I have such a revevonee for the traditions of past 
times, that you may depend upon my faith as a 
Christian man and a minister, that I have in- 
vented nothing and altered nothing in what 
I am about to relate, whether as to the manner 
of my receiving the story, or as to tho story 
itself. , 

A branch of my mother’s family who lived 
in Nithsdale, and whom you knew well as dis- 
tinguished amongst tlie clergy of that district 
for faithfulness, had cultivatoil tho most inti- 
mate brotherhood with another family, Uko- 
/wise of to clergy, who, when the 


father died, betook themselves to Glasgow, 
where to blessing of God continued to rest 
upon the widow and the fatherless. When 
about to repair to tliat city, to serve our dis- 
tinguished countryman, my dear and iionoured 
master, Dr. Chalmers, I received a charge from 
:my mother’s aunt, now with the Lord, not to 
, fail to paj' iny respects to the old lady and her 
children, of whom I had seen the only daugh- 
ter wlicn on a visit to our part of the country. 
:Thns intrusted with the precious charge of an 
'old and faitliful family friendship, and with 
this also for my only introduction, I proceeded 
to to house of to old lady and inquired for 
her daughter. The serv.ant wlio admitted me, 
mistaking my inquiry as if it had been for 
the old lady herself, showed me into a large 
apartment; aud deeming, 1 suppose, timt I 
was well acquainted with her mistress, she sliut 
the door and went away. 

When I looked around, e.xpocting some one 
to come forward to receive me, I saw no one 
but a venerable old woman, seated .at the 
further end of the room, who neither spoke 
nor removed from her seat, but sat still looking 
at her work, as if to door had not been opened 
and no one hud entered; of wiiich, indeed, I 
afterwards found she was not conscious, from 
her great infirmity of deafness. I had there- 
fore time to observe and contemplate the very 
picturesque and touching figure which was 
before me. She sot at her spinning-wheel, all 
, dressed in black velvet, with a pure white caji 
upon her head, an ancient plaited ruflf about 
her neck, and wliite ruffles round her wrists, 
from under which appeared her withered hands, 
busily employed in drawing- the thread, whicli 
her eyesight was too feeble to discern. For as 
I had now drawn near, I observed that her 
spinning-wheel was of to upright eoustriictiou, 
having no heck, but a movable eye which was 
carried along to pirn by a heart-motion. She 
afterwards told me that it had been constructed 
on purpose to accommodate lier blindnes.s, under 
the direction of her son, a gentleman in a higli 
office in London: for she had so much difli- 
culty in reading, and was so dull of hearing, 
that it was a great relief to her solitude to 
employ herself with a spinning-wheel, which 
also preserved her habits of early industry, and 
made her feel that she was not altogether use- 
less in the world. I felt too mncli reverence 
for this yencrahlc relic of a former generation 
■that was now before me, to stand by, curiously 
perusing, though I was too much impressed 
. immediately to speak; besides feeling, a littlo 
embarrassed how I sliould make my approach 
, to a stranger for whom I instinctively felt so 
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BMch reverence, and ivith wliom I might find I 
it so dilicnlt to eommnmcate. 

Having approached close up to her person, 
which remained still unmoved, I bent down 
my head to her ear, and spoke to her in a loud 
and alow voice, telling her not to be alarmed 1 
at the sight of a stranger, of whose presence 
she seemed to be utterly uneonseions, for that 
I was the friend of one near and dear to her. 

I know not whether it was from her being 
accustomed to be thus approached and spoken 
to, in consequence of her infirmity of sight and 
hearing, but she was less surprised than I had 
expected, and relieved me from my embarrass- 
ment !)}• desiring me to sit down beside her; 
BO I sat down, and told her of her ancient and 
true friends, wlwse remembrances and respects, 
thus delivered, she seemed highly to prize; and 
as I touched upon a chord which was very sweet 
to her memory, she began to talk of her de- 
parted husband, and of my departed grand- 
uncle, who had boon long co-presbytors and 
fast brethren, and had together fought the 
battles of the kirk, against the invasions of 
moderation and misrule. I loved the theme, 
and love it still ; and finding what a clear 
memory and fine feeling of ancient times she 
was endowed withal, I was delighted to follow 
her narratives, as she ascended from ago to 
age, so far as her memory could reach. 

Whon she found that I had so much pleasure 
in her recollections of former times, she said 
that she would tell mo a story of a still older 
date, which her father had oft told hor, and in 
which ho was not a little concerned. So, push- 
ing hor wheel a little away from her, and turn- 
ing her face round towards me, for hitherto, 
for the convenience of my speaking into her 
oar, she had looked towards her wheel, she 
began and told me the following history, of 
which I took a faithful record in my memory, 
and have oft told it since to pious and well- 
disposed people, though never till this hour 
have I committed .any part of it to paper. I 
shall not attempt to recall her manuevor ex- 
pressions, but simpily recall the very remark- 
able events of Divine Providence which she 
related to me. 

After the restoration of Gliiirles II., when 
the Prcsbyteriiiu clergy of Scotland were re- 
quired to conform to the moderate Episcopacy 
which he sought to introduce, the faithful 
ministers of the kirk were contonterl, with 
their wives and children, to forego house and 
hall, and to tear themselves from their godly 
people, rather than suffer the civil power to 
bring guilt upon its own head, and wrath upon j 
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the land, by daring, like Fzziah, to enter into 
the sanctuary of the church and intermeddle 
with its government and discipline. But when 
the civil authorities of the realm, not content 
with this free-will resignation of all tliey held 
of their bounty, would require the ordained 
ministers of the Word to shut their mouths and 
cease from preaching the gospel of the grace of 
God to perishing sinners, they preferred to 
obey God rather than man, and the Head of 
the church, whose vows were upon them, rather 
tlian the head of the state, who had ventured 
to usurp the power of the keys, instead of 
resting contented with the power of the sword, 
Which by right appertaineth to them. 

The first who suffered in this contending for 
Christ’s royal office in his house was James 
Guthrie, professor of divinity in the university 
of Edinburgh. He was the first of that time 
who was honoured with the martyr’s crown, 
and having witnessed his good confession unto 
the death, his head, according to the barbar- 
ous custom of those evil days, was placed upon 
a pole over one of the ports of the city of Edin- 
burgh, called the West Port, which lies im- 
mediately under the guns of the oiustlo, and 
looks towards the south and west, the quarter 
of Scotland where the chureh ever rallied hor 
distressed affairs. And at the same time a 
proclamation was made at the cross, and other 
high places of the city, forbidding any one, 
under peril of instant destruotion from the 
castle, to remove that head of a rebel and 
traitor to the king. The body was given to 
his sorrowful kindred, amongst whom was a 
youth, his nephew, of gi'oat piety and devoted- 
ness to the good cause of Chri.st and his chureh, 
of strong and deep and tender affection to hie 
undo, in whoso house he liad lived, and under 
Whose care he had studied until he was now 
ripe for the ministerial office, and might ere 
this have been planted in the vineyard, but 
for the high and odious hand with which un- 
godly power and prelatieal pride were carrying 
it in every quarter of poor suffering Scotland, 
This youth, his heart Wg with grief to seo his 
uncle’s headless trunk, vowed a vow in the 
presence God .and his own conscience, that 
he would, in spite of wicked men, take down 
from the ignomluions gate his uncle’s reverend 
he.ad, and bury it beside his body. 

Full of this purpose, and without communi- 
cating it to any one, he went hia way, at high 
noon, and climbed the (!ity wall, and from 
beneath the guns of the castle, in broad day- 
light, he took down his uncle’s head, wrapped 
it in a linen napkin, and carried it away with 
him; whether overawing by his intrepidity the 
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garrlfson, or by his speed outslrippiiig them, 
or whetlier protected by the people, or favmired 
by the special providonco of God, my venerable 
narrator stayed not to tell, but aa he vowed, 
ho was honoured to perform, and in the same 
grave was the martyr's head buried with hia 
body. 

Soon was it noised abroad what this devoted 
and feariess youth had done, who, regardless 
of his life, waa disposed to walk abroad and at 
large as u.sual, and abide whatever revenge 
and violence might be permitted to do against 
him. But hia kindred and the steadfast friends 
of the diatrcsaed church, perceiving from this 
heroic and lioly act wliat such a youth might 
live to perform, set themselves by all means to 
conceal liim from the public search which was 
set on foot; and to save Jiira from the high 
price which was placed upon his head. Find- 
ing this to be almo.st impo.asibIc in the hotness 
of the search which the lord-provost, zealous 
in tlie cause of Prelacy, whereof ho was a par- 
tisan, had set on foot, they sought to convey 
him beyond seas. This waa not difficult at 
that time, when Scotland had become too hot 
for the people of the Lord to abide in, and 
many of her nobles and gentlemen found it 
bettor to leave their lands and habitations 
and follow their religion in foreign parts, 
than, by following it at home, to suffer fines, 
forfeitures, impr-isonment, and death. These 
noble witnes-ses by e,xile, for that cause for 
which the ministers and the people witnessed 
by death, were glad to find pious scholars or 
ministers who would .accompany them as chap- 
lains to their households and tutors to their 
children ; and the name of Gntlirie had already 
risen to such distinction in tlio service of Christ 
and of his church, that little difficulty was 
found in obtaining for tho proscribed youth 
honourable shelter and occupation in a foreign 

But here, said the venerable matron, I should 
have told you that young Gutlirie waa knit to 
Edinburgh by a tie which made it more after 
his heart to mbide in the face of threatening 
death than to accept the protection of any 
noble I'amily or the shelter of a foreign land. 
For the providence of God, to give in this youth 
a notable example of true faith as well as of 
high devotion, had fast knit his heart to a 
maiden of good degree and fervent piety; as 
tho seiiuel of this sad history will prove, being 
no other than the only daughter of tho lord- 
provo-it of tho city, who with such zeal and 
bitterness was seeking her lover's life; To 
this true love religion had been tlie guide and 
minister, as she was destined to prove the 
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comforter; for the sonl of this young maiden 
had been touched with the grace of God, and 
abhorring the legal doctrines of the curates, 
she cast in her lot with the persecuted saints, 
and in the hiding-places from the wrath of 
man, where they worshipped God witli thoir 
. lives in their right hand, these two hearts grew 
together, as it were, under the immediate eye 
and influence of the Holy Spirit; and now that 
they were knit together in the bands of faith- 
ful love, they were called upon to sacrifice thoir 
dearest affections to the will of God. 

She, knowing her father's zeal and speed to 
serve tho cruel edicts of tho reigning powers, 
was not only content to part with the pro.scrihed 
youth, but anxious to hasten his escape from 
the danger to which ho was continually ex- 
po.scd from her father's diligent search; and 
he, though very loath to leave his heart's de- 
sire under the sole authority of a father who 
sought his life, and persecuted the saints of 
God, was fain at longtli to yield to the remon- 
strances of all his friends, and become an exile 
from his native land. Yet did these pious 
lovers not part from each other until they had 
plighted their mutual truth to he for one an- 
other while they were 8p.ared upon this earth, 
and to fulfil that vow by holy wedlock, if Pro- 
vidence should bless them to meet in better 
days. And so they parted, never to meet again 
in this world of suffering and sorrow. 

All this passed unknown to her father, and, 
indeed, hardly known to herself; for the events 
of the uncle’s martyrdom, and the nephew’s 
piety and proscription, had awakened the 
maiden’s heart to the knowledge of an affec- 
tion whose strength she had not dreamed of; 
and all at once, setting her lather, whom next 
to God she honoured, in direct hostility to him 
whom more than all men she loved, there was 
neither time nor room, nor even possibility, 
to give heed to any other thought than how 
she might prevent the man whom mo.st she 
honoured, from slaying the man whom most 
she loved. Fearful predicament for one so 
young and unoonnselledi but.a more fearful 
predicament was reserved for her. 

She was her father's only child, and he wa.s 
a widower; so that all his affootlons and hopes 
centred in her alone. Her fear of God made 
her mind beautiful, and her walk and conver- 
sation as baeometh godliness. Her father 
also bore himself tenderly towards her: predi- 
lections for the persecuted preachers, thinking 
thereby the more easily to win her over to hia 
views, not finding in his heart to exercise harsh 
authority over such ; a child. . :Soro, .sore was 
her vheatt as she thought on her exiled lover 
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and her afFeetionata father, who lay in her 
heart together, and yet she must not speak 
their names together; than which there is no 
trial more severe to a true and tender mind. 
To sit beside her father, night after night, and 
not dare mention the name of him over whom 
she brooded the livelong day, was both a great 
trial, and seemed likewise to her pure con- 
acieiico as a great deception. But ayo she 
hoped for better days, and found her refuge 
in faith and trust upon a good and gracious 
Providence. 

But Providence, though good and gracious 
unto all who put their trust therein, is oft 
pleased to try the people of the Lord, and 
make tliom perfect through sufferings, which 
truly befell this faithful but much-tried lady. 

Her father, seeing the hopes of his family 
centred in his only daughter, naturally longed 
to see her united to some honourable and 
wortliy man, whioh, above all things, she 
feared and sought to prevent, well knowing 
that the man to whom she liad betrothed her- 
self could not he he. Her father’s official rank 
and good estate made her hand to be sought 
by young men of high family, with whom he 
would have been glad to see her united; but 
her own disinclination, to the cause of which 
ho must remain a stranger, continually stood 
in the way, until at length, what at the first he 
respected as a woman's right, he came at length 
to treat as a child’s perverseness; and being 
aceustomod to obedience, as the companion 
and colleague of arbitrary men leagued in 
the bad resolution of bowing a nation’s w'ill 
from the service of God, he was tender upon 
the point of his authority, especially over a 
child whom he had so cherished in his bosom. 

At length, when his patience was well-nigh 
Worn out, the eldest son of a noble family paid 
his court to the betrothed maiden, and her 
father resolved that he should not be gain- 
said. IVIien: .she saw that there was no e.scapo 
front her father’s stern and obstinate purpose, 
she re.solved to lay before him the secret of her 
heart, ; Tenable was the struggle, for she 
dreaded her fiither’s wrath; and yet at, times 
she would hope from a father’s kindness. 

But when he lieard that she had given her 
afrections to the man who had defied his 
authority and set at nought the proclamation 
of the state, lus wratli knew no bounds. His 
dignity as chief magistrate, which had been 
braved by that young- man; his religion, which 
had been contended against by him and his 
fathers; his prospect of allying his family to 
tlio nobles of the land; and, above all, the joy 
of heart wliieh he had set upon his beautiful. 


his obedient, and his only cliild, arose togetlier 
in his mind, and made Iiim sternly resolve 
that she should not have for a husband the 
man of her own choice. It was in vain she 
pleaded a woman’s right to remain umnavried 
if aho pleased. It was in vain she pleaded a 
Christian woman’s duty not to violate her faith, 
nor yet to give her hand to one, wliilo Iier will 
remained another’s. When she found her father 
unrelenting, and that ho would oblige her upon 
her obedience to marry the man of his choice, 
she felt that she had a duty to perform like- 
wise unto him whom he would make her hns- 

But whether God would. In her ease, teach 
unto all young maidens a lesson liow they 
betroth themaolvea witliout their father’s con- 
sent, or whether he would show to betrothed 
maidens an example of true-lieartedness and 
faitlifulness to their pliglitod troth, it was so 
ordered that this pious and dutiful child should 
find both a hard-hearted father and a iiard- 
hearted husband, who vainly thought that 
their after-kindness would atone for their pre- 
sent cruelty. But, alas! it fared to her and 
them as she had told them beforehand, that 
they were mingling poison in their cup, jind 
together, a father and a husband, compassing 
her death. Oh that this tale of sorrow might 
prevent such deeds of .stern authority and un- 
relenting wilfulness! This young woman, who 
had borne a lover’s peril of death and a lover’s 
exile from his land, and hidden her sorrows In 
lier breast, without a witness, through tho 
strengtli of her faith, could not bear the un- 
natural state in whioh she now found herself 
placed, but pined away, without an earthly 
comforter, and without an eartlily friend, Re- 
signation to the will of God, and a consoience 
void of offence, bore her spirits up, and sup- 
ported her eonstitution for tlie space of twelve 
months only, when she died, without a disease, 
of a blighted and withered Iioart. Yet not 
until she had brought into this world of sorrow 
an infant daughter, to wliom she left this legacy 
written with her dying hand ; — 

“I bequeath my infant daughter, so long 
as she is spared in this world, to tiie care of 
William Guthrie, if over he aliould return to 
his native land; and I give him a claarge before 
God, to bring up my child in tlie faa,ith of her 
motlier, for which I die a martyr, as he lives a 
bani.shed man.” 

All this misery htid passed unkflowaa to her 
faithful lover, who had no moans of intercourse 
with his own land, aaid least of all avith tliat 
house in it from whioh his deatli-warraint haid 
issued and vigilant seai'ch gene out aigaiiasb 
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him. But Bliortly after these things were con- 
smnmatcd, a full opportunity was given to 
him and every brave-hearted exile, to take 
share in that groat donionalration which was 
made hy William of Orange for the Protestant 
can.se in Britain. Without delay William 
Guthrie hastened to Edinburgh, where all the 
faithful .suft'orers for the truth were now over- 
whelmed with joy. But for liim, alas! there 
awaited in that place only sorrow upon sorrow. 

Sorrow, they .say, will in a niglit cover the 
head of youth with the snows of age; sorrow, 
they snyi will at onee loo.se the silver cord of 
life, and lirealc the golden pitcher at the foun- 
tain; and .surely hardly leas wonderful was the 
change wrought on William Guthrie’s heart, 
wliich grew cold to the land of his fathers, and 
indifferent to the church for which the house 
of his fathers had suffered so much. For in 
his absence also, his cousin or brother, I wot 
not whicli, tlie persecuted minister of Fenwick, 
and the author of the Trial of the Saving 
Interest in Christ, with other principal works 
of practical godline.9.s, had been violently ejected 
from his parisli, and died of sorrow for the 
aufFering church. Wherefore the youth said 
that he would turn his back upon the cruel 
land for ever, and with his staff go forth and 
seek more genial heavens. 

They sought to divert his grief, hut it was 
in vain. They sought to stir liiin up to exer- 
cise hia gift and calling of n minister, hut it 
w'as in vain. Hi.s faculties wore all absorbed 
in the greatness of his grief, .and the vigour of 
his heart was gone. One thing only hound 
him to that cruel city, the charge lie hud 
received of the infant child, ivhom God spared 
only for a short season after his arrival, and 
then removed to himself. Upon this, true to 
his purpose, ho took his staff in his hand and 
turned liis face towards England, W'hicii Insth 
often yielded slielter since to many a Scotch- 
man tossed in his own land svith envious and 
cruel tempests, and by tlie way he turned into 
the town of Dumfries, being desirous to take 
solemn leave of some of his kindred before | 
leaving Ids native land for ever. 

His friends soon saw of what disease he was I 
pining, and being men of feeling, they gave 
themselves to eoiiifort and heal him. Being 
also men truly devoted to the chureh, they 
grieved that one wlio had proved himself so 
faithful and true sliould thus be lost from her 
servies. They meditated, therefore, how they 
miglit win him back unto God and to his duty 
lixiin this selflsli grief which had overclouded 
all his judgment. But wisely iiiding_ their 
intent, they seemed only to protract his visit 


by friendly and familiar .attentions, taking 
him from place to place, to sliow him the 
moniunents of those who, in the mneh-perse- 
ented dale of the Nith, had sealed their testi- 
mony with their blood; skilfully seeking to 
awaken tlie devotion of the martyr, that it 
might contend with the sorrow of the broken- 
hearted lover. And from day to d.ay, as tlius 
they endeavoured to solace and divert his giaef, 
they would point out to him hoiv, noiv that 
the church had gotten rest, slie was tiircatened 
with a hardly less grievous evil, arising out of 
the want of well-educated and well-principled 
ministers, who had been mostly out oif by mar- 
tyrdom, imprisonment, or exile. And a.s they 
spoke to him of these things, they would gently, 
as he could bear, press upon him their grief 
and disappointment tliat lie who was fitted by 
his le.arning and devotednes,s to be an example 
and a help to many should thus surrender 
himself to unavailing grief, and forsake the 
chureh which his fathers had loved unto the 
death. And being now removed from Edin- 
burgh, the scene of his sufferings, the seat of 
business and bustle and hard-hearted men, and 
dwelling amongst the quiet scenes and noble 
I recollections of his country, he felt a calm anil 
repose of soul whieh made it pleasant to abide 
I amongst his friends. 

Kow in, the neighbourhood of Dumfries 
I there is a parisli called Irongray, and in the 
remote parts of this parish, in a sequestered 
hollow amongst the hills, looking towards the 
south and west, whence least danger came, but 
on every other side surrounded with summits 
which command tiio whole of Hitlisdalo, the 
. foot of Annandale, and a great part of Gallo- 
way — ^in this hollow are to be seen at this day, 
nearly as they were used, tablo.s and seats out 
out of stone, at which the persecuted people of 
the country were wont to assemble from the 
face of their enemies and meet their pastors, 
who came forth from their caves and dens of 
tile earth to administer to them tlie precious 
memorials of the dying love of our Lord! for 
whieh they are called, to this day, the com- 
munion- t,able.s of Irongray. And as they ivere 
filled by one company after another, some 
were stationed upon the summits round about 
to keep watch against the approach of their 
persecutors. 

To these communion-tables of Irongray 
would Wiiliam Guthrie wander forth and 
meditate upon the days of old; and then there 
would come over his heart a questioning of his 
backwardness and opposition to the work of 
tbo Lord, like the voice whieh spake to Elias 
in the eleft of the rook of Sinai, saying, hat 
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dost thou here, Elias?” ITovrit so happened 
at that time, that the faithful people of Iron- 
gray were without a pastor, and God was pre- 
paring to give them one according to his own 
mind. Little wist IVilliam Guthrie why God 
pei-mitted that darkening of hi.s glory, and 
hiding of his face, in hi.s soul. Little knew 
he for what end God had loosened him from 
Edinburgh, and from Angus, the seat of his 
fatheK, driven him from his station, and 
“tossed him like a ball in a wide country.”, 
Little thought he wherefore he was turned aside 
from lii-S heedless course, and drawn and kept 
for a season at Dumfries. 

The people of Irongray, as I said, were, in 
the south, like the people of Fenwick in the 
wo.st, a homo and a rallying place unto the 
di,stros.sed of the Lord ; and if aught under 
heaven, or in the providence of God, could 
hallow a spot, which may not bo until Jerusa- 
lem be rebuilt and his feet stand upon the 
Mount of Olives, then would these communion- 
tables of stone, from which so many saints, 
famishing saints, w'era fed with heavenly food, 
have hallowed the parish of Irongray. But 
though there may not be any consecrated places 
under this dispensation, there is a providence, 
be assured, which extendeth itself even to the 
places where worthy and zealous acts have been 
done for the testimony of God and of his Christ. 
And in no way was tliis faithfulness unto a 
well -deserving and mucli - enduring parish 
shown more, than in that providence which 
drew this much -tried ond faithful youth to 
their borders. 

Haply moved thereto, and guided by the 
friends of the youth, who longed for his .stay, 
the heads of the parish came and entreated 
him to become their pastor, oifering him all 
affection anti duty. Whereupon our worthy 
was much pressed in spirit, and sorely strait- 
ened how he should refuse, or how he should 
accept the entreatie.s of the people; and then 
it was that his heai-t said, "What art thon, 
foolish man, who settc.st thyself up against 
the providence of God? Hast thou suffered 
like Job, or like any of the cloud of witnesses? 
wilt thou leave that land unto which thon hast 
received thy commission to preach the gospel? 
What would she thou mournest advise thee to 
do in this strait? How wonldst thou most 
honour and best please her whom thou believcst 
to be a saint of God? 'Would it not be in 
caring for those with whom she preferred to 
cast in her lot, and unto whose society, she 
bequeathed her child?” And thus, after sore 
struggUng.s between the righteousness of duty 
and the inclination of grief, between the obedi- 


ence of the Head of the church and the idol- 
atry of a departed saint whom he loved as his 
own soul, he surrendered himself to the call of 
the heads of the parish, and was ordained over 
the flock. Yet so far as nature was concerned, 
there was a blank in his heart which he pre- 
ferred should remain a blank, rather than seek 
the fellowship of any other woman. Your 
passed over year, and found him mourning; 
for tliirty years he continued to deny himself 
the greatest comfort and joy of human life, 
though drawn thereto by a true and tender 
heart ; hut after this long separation unto the 
memory of her who had proved herself so faith- 
ful unto him, he at length yielded to the affec- 
tions of the living, and married a wife. “ Of 
which marriage,” said the venerable old mother 
who told mo the history, “ I am the fruit." 

Such was the history of her father; after 
hearing which, you may well believe, my dear 
friend, I was little disposed to listen to any- 
thing besides. My desire for traditions was 
swallowed up in deep sympathy with the won- 
derful narrative which I had hoard, and I felt 
disposed to witlidraw to my own roflectiohs, 
But the worthy and venerable woman would 
not suffer me to depart until she had taken me 
to her own little apartment and shown me a 
small picture, but whether of her father or of 
her husband, who was minister of the neigh- 
bouring parish of Kirkmalioo, I cannot now 
recall to my remembrance. She also . showed 
me the Bible on which she was wont to read, 
and told me it had been the Bible of a Queen 
of England. I took my leave; and not many 
weeks after, I followed her body to the grave: 
so that this story, if it contain any moral in- 
stniction, may be .said to be expired by the 
dying lips of ono of the mothers of the Kirk of 
Scotland. Farewell, my dear friend, may the 
Lord make us worthy of our shes ! 


SOLITUDE. 

High on the bata Weak hilla tho ahopliori lies. 
Watching lib Hooka whicli spot tlie gi oBti below ; 
.t.bove him apreail the grnj aiid sullen skies, 

And on the mountivins round the uubiokoii show. 
What voice iiiatruots him tliere ?— Tlic winds tliat blow. 
. What friend has HEt-Hb dog. Yet with thoao twain 
He grows a prophet of the frost and rain. 

There lies ho. and through coming y0ar.s must lie, 

Mora lonely tlinn tlie lonely hills; for they 
Have mute companions, like tliemsclvos in form; 

Dnt hr. must live alone till life douuy, 

Sue nothing sure his dog, his Hocks, the sky. 

Rear notliing save the old eternal storm I 
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THE CAJtEROXIAH’S DRBAMH 

In a dream of the night, I was wafted away 
To the moorlands of mist, where tlie martyrs lay; 
Where Cainornu’a sword and his Bible are seen, 
liugravod on the stone where the lieather grows 

’Twaaa dream of those ages of darkness and blood. 
When the minister’s home was the mountain 
ami wood ; 

When in Welhvood’s dark valley the standard of 
Eitin, 

All bloody and torn, ’inong tlie heather was lying. 


’Twns moiiiing; and summer’s young sun from 
the east 

Lay in loving repose on the green mountain’s 
breast ; 

On Waidlaw and Cairn-Table, the clew shining 

Glisten’d sheen ’mong the heath-hells and moun- 
taiu-flowers blue. 


And far up in heaven, near tho white sunny 

The song of the lark was melodions and loud. 
And in Glonmuir’s wild solitudes, lengthen’d 
end deep, 

Were the whistling of plovers and bleating of 

And Wellwood’s sweet valley breathed music 
and gladness, 

Tho fresh meadow blooms hung in beauty and 

Its daiiglitoi's were happy to hail the returning, 
And drink the delights of July’s sweet moi-ning. 


But, 0! there wore hearts cherished far other 
feelings, , 

lllnmed by the light of prophetic reve.alings. 
Who drank from the seeu’ry of beauty hut 

I>’or they knew that their blood would bedew it 



’’fvvas the few faithful nnc.s, who with Cameron 

Conceal’d ’mong the mist, where the heath-fowl 
,, i was crying. 


‘ This poem was iiisiiiretl by tlis i-oraerobranoe of . Oio 
doatli of Richard Camerou and others in the skh-mieh 
at Atamosa ou the 22d July, WSO.' 


I For the horsemen of Earlshall around them were 
hovering, 

! And their bridle-reins rung tlurough the thin 
j misty covering. 


I Their faces grew pale, and their swords were 
’ unsheath’d, 

But the vengeance that darken’d their brows was 
: unbreatli’d i 

I With eyes turn’d to heaven in calm resignation, 
They sung their last song to the God of salvation. 


The hills with the deep mournful music were 
ringing, 

I Tlie curlew and plover in concert were singing ; 

I But the melody died ’mid derision and laughter, 
I As the host of ungodly rush’d on to the slaughter. 


Though in mist, and in diirkiicss, and Are they 
woi’e ahi ouded, 

Yet the souls of the righteous were calm and 
unclouded. 

Their dark eyes flash’d lightning, as, firm and 
unbending, 

They stood like the rook which the thunder is 
rending. 


The muskets were flashing, the blue swowls were 
gleaming. 

The helmets were cleft, and the red blood was 
stieamiiig, 

'The heavens grew dark, and the tliunder was 
rolling. 

When in Wellwood’s dark moorlands the mighty 
wore falling. 


When the righteous had fallen and the combat 

A chariot of Are thro’ the dark cloud descended i 
Its drivers were angels, on horses of whiteness, 
And its burning wheels turned on axles of hright- 


A seraph unfolded its doors bright and shining. 
All datzling like gold of the seventh refining. 
And the souls that came forth out of great tribu- 

Havemounted the chariot and steeds of salv.atiou. 


On the arch of the rainbow the chariot is gliding, 
Thi-ough the path of the thunder the housemen 

Glide, swiftly, bright spirits ! tho in-ise is befoi'e 
- you,,.' 

A crown never fading, a kingdom of glory, 

:■ ■: J.VME8 'HrsLor.'' 
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CUMXOR HALL. 


IWUliam Julius Mickle, born nt Langholm, Dum- 
frieashirc, 1784; died at Wheatly, Oxfordshire, 2.'ith 
October, 1788, Ha traualiitod tho Imuut of Canioena, 
and contributed a number of pooms to Evans’ Jneitnt 
Ballads and other publications. He is host known as 
the author of tho follownig ballad, which suggestctl the 
plot of the novel JCesliheorth, Sir Walter Scott, refer- 
ring to Mickle, romnrked that ho wna " a poet who, 
though by no means clcfloiont in tho higher branches of 
his art, tvaa oniiiiont Ibr the powers of verbal melody 
above most who have practised this departmout of 
pootry.”] 

The dews of night did fiille, 

Tlie nioone (sweet regoute of the sky) 

Silvered tiie walla of Oumiior Halle, 

And many an oake that grew therebye. 

Now noughto was heard beneatlie the skies, 

(The aoundea of husye life weie stille). 

Save an unhappie ladle’s sighes 
That issued from that lonely pile. 

“Leicester,” shee cried, “is thyg thy love 
That thou so oft has sworn to mee. 

To leave moo in this lonely grove, 

Iminured in shameful privitie? 

No more thou qom’st with lover’s speede. 

Thy onoe-heloved brydo to see’; 

But bee she alive, or hoe she dende, 

I feare (sterne eitrlol’s the same to thee. 

Not such the usage I received, 

When hnppye in my father’s halle; 

No faithless hushaiido then mo gi'ieved| 

No chilling fears did me appalle, 

I rose up with the cheerful momo. 

No lark more blithe, no flower more gaye; 
And, like the bird that hanntes the thome. 

So meiTillie sung the live-long daye. 

Say that my heautyo is hut amalle, 

Among court-ladies all despised, 

AVliy didst tlmu rend it from that halle, 

Where (scornful earle) it well was prizede. 

And when you first to mee made suite, 

How fnyre I was, you oft woulde saye ! 

And, proud of conquest— -plnoked the fruite, 
Tlien left the blossom to decaye. 

Yes, now neglected and despised, 

Tlie rose is pale— the lily’s deade — 

But bee that once their charms so prized. 

Is sure the cause those charms are fledde. 


For knowe, when sickening griefe doth ijreye, 
And tender love’s repay ’d with scorn o, 

The sweetest beautye will decaye ; 

What flow’ret can endure the stoimo f 

At court I’m tolde is boautye’s throne, 

AVhere everye lady’s passing rare : 

The eastern flowers, that shame the sun. 

Ate not so glowing —not so fair. 

Then, earle, why didst thou leave those bedds, 
Where roses find where lilys vie, 

To seek a primro.sc, whose pale shades 
Must sicken — when those gaudes are hye? 

’Mong rural bounties I was one, 

Among the fields wild flowers are faire ; 
Some countryc swayne might mee have won 
And thoughto my benutie passing rare. 

But, Leicester (or I much am wronge), 

Or ’tis not beautye fires thy vowes i 
Bather ambition’s gilded crowne 
Makes thee forget thy humble spouse. 

Then, Leicester, why, again 1 pleade 
(The injured surelio may repyne), 

Why didst thou wed a oountiye maido, 

■When some fair prineesse might be thynei 

■Why didst thou praise my humble ohannos, 
And, oh I then leave them to deoayef 
W'ly didst thou win me to thy nrmes, 

Then leave me to mourne the live-long dayei 

The village maidens of the plaiiie 
Salute me lowly as I goe ; 

Envious, they marke my silken trayno. 

Nor think a oouutesse oan have woe. 

The simple nymphs! they little knowe 
I How far more happy’s their estate,— 

I To smile for joye— than sigh for woe,— 
t To be conteutc. tlmu to bo grcate. 

i How fare lease hleato am I tlian them? 

I Dailye to pyiie and waste with cure ,' 

Like the poor plante, that from its stem 
Divided— feels the ohilling ayre ! 

Nor (cruel carlo I) can I enjoys 
The humble cliarins of solitude ; 

Vour minions proude my peace destroye, 

By sullen frownes, or pratingii rude. 

Laste nyghte, ns sad I chfincod to atrnye, 

The villngo doathe-bolle smoto my earo, 

Tlicy winked asydo, and seemed to saye, 
Countesse, preimro— thy end is neare. 
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Aiiii now, wlien liai>pye peasantes sleepe, 
Here sit I lonely and fovloi-ne, 

Kii one to soothe me as 1 weepe. 

Save Phyloinel on yonder tliorne. 

My aijirits dag—iny hopes decaye— 

Still that dread deathe-belle strikes my eai 

And many a boding seems to sayc, 

Cuuntesse, preimre— thy end is near." 

Thus sore and sad that ladye grieved. 

In Cnmnor Halle so lone and dimre; 

Pull mauye a heurtfelte sigh shoe heaved. 
And let falle many a bitter teare. 

And ere tlie dawne of day api)cared. 

In Oniimor Hall so long and dreare. 

Full miiny a piercing sereame was hearde. 
And many a cry of mortal feaie. 

The deathe-helle thrice was hearde to ring, 
An norial voyco was hearde to call. 

And thriee tlie raven flapped his wing 
.irouiide the towers of Cumnor Halle. 

The mastiffe howled at village doore. 

The oaks ware shattered on the greeno; 

Woo was the houre— for never more 
That hnplesse countesse o’er was aeene. 

And in that manor now no more 
Is ohoerful feaste and sprightly baUe ; 

For over sinoe that drearie houre 
Have spirits haunted Oumiior Halle. 

The village maides, with fearful glance, 
Avoid the antiant mosa-growne walle; 

Nor over leade the merrye dance 
Among tho groves of Cumnor Halle. 

Full tnanye a traveller oft hath sighed, 
And.pensive wepte the countess’ falle, 

As wandering onward they’ve espied 
The haunted towers of Cumnor Halle. 


TIME. 


Time i-olla hi 


w no aauoeu our im.-uicy upon tlioiv kiioo. 

Ami told our uiarvolling boyhood logond's stoic. 
Of their strange venture Inippod by land or sai, 
Haw aro they hlottod ficm the things that lie I 
How few, all weak lUid withered of their force, . 
Wait on the vergo of dark eternity,, 
lalio stranded wrecks, the tide rotuminghcwrse 
ur eight! Tima roUe his wMoleB 


Sill Wa(,tbk 8cott. 


THE LAIRD OF MACNAB. 

The late Laird of Macnah was the last relic 
of the ancient, stem, feudal system — vere 
ulfimus Oothorum. Chief of a tribe, coinpiu'ed 
with which, in his opinion, the Campbells and 
the Grahams were as imishrooins, the ■worthy 
laird acknowledged no superior, not even those 
whose hoad.s were decorated with regal crowns. 
He possessed extraordinary energies of mind 
and body. Although his education, like that 
of many other per.son.s of family in the days of 
his youth, had been very defective, his informa- 
tion was singularly extensive. He was a man 
of great tact and shrewdness, and, oh! -ndiat a 
fund of genealogy failed with him! His corpo- 
real was as vigorous as his mont.al frame. 1 
have seen him, at “drucken writers’ feasts,” 
put to the blush many a threo-hottle man; and, 
with steady hand, and head apparently inac- 
cessible to tho fumes of Bacchus, drink to tlie 
speedy resurrection of those of his juvenile 
companions who were compelled to hug the 
carpet. And thase feats were achieved nt the 
advanced age of eighty-four, and after having 
spent what is called an exceedingly tough life. 
On these occasions, Macnah was ■«'ont to moral- 
itt the woful degenevac 5 ' of the present 
Sitting as erect a-s if he had been im- 
paled, with his back at least four inches diiitant.. 
from that of his chair, — to have reclined agaW 
which, even for one moment, he would have 
coimidored a scandalous disparagement of ids 
strength, and a disgraceful compliance with , 
modern effeminacy,— thus would the veteran 
chieftain speculate on the inequality of past 
and present mortals; — “By the L — d! I konnii 
what to mak o' the puir deevils now-a-days. 
They have nae mair fusion in their wames 
than a withered docken. Twa or three hours 
spinnin’ about a w’heen meescrable hing-nehhed 
bottles, is eneuch to coWp them heels ower 
craig. This is ane o' tho blessed effects of the 
Union, an' he damned till't! By my saul, it 
wasnnkeekin thronghamill-stanetosoewhatna 
change tho pook-puddin’ Southron tykes -would 
mak in our auld gusty Scotch diet, as sui lo as t li cy 
got their nebs V tlie ither side o’ Tweed. The 
vera sight Of a haggis is enouch to turn their 
staraaehs inside out; and as to hotch-potch, aud 
erappit-heads, ‘the puir, ignorant creatures,' : 
as our King Jamie weel said, ‘are no’ worthy 
o' having the like o' them to sain their wizeneil 
thrapples.’- And our Scotch fowk are takhi’ 
after them,-:— deil hurst them! The feck o', 
their dinners mado up o' jeelies, tarts, mul ; 
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sieklike, trashtrie, and a moikln ashet in the 
middle, with iiaething in’t I can mak ony- 
thing o’, gin it be na anaw taen frae a dyke, 
wl’ a wheen. green leaves amang’t. Wha, the j 
foul iiend, can drink a haill night on such a 
shilpit foundation, I wad like to ken? 0 the I 
lily the days Iiiiig since gane! 1 mind ns weel as 
if it wexe yesterday, fifty years bygane, there I 
was aiild Keppoch, Glenaladaie, and myself, 
gaed doun to honest Luckie Merry lics’s, in the 
Canongate, just by way o’ takin’ a freenly 
glass in her canny howff. ^ — By my saul, freenda 
we might wed he ea’d, for we never crossed the 
ootside o’ Luckio’s door for five weeks; drinkin’ 
and drinkin’, till I wad nae hardly thocht it a 
marvel if we had grown into fldi, and the very 
fins luvd come oot at our backs. Ay, ay, those 
were days indeed, and braw callants lived in 
tlj cm 1 But noo — Oich I oioh ! ” 

In this lugubrious manner would the good 
laird soliloquize, ever and anon carrying the I 
glass to his mouth, and now and then bestow- 
ing a rueful glance on his prostrate and degen- 
erate cronies. The following anecdote exhibits 
the mountain cliief in all his territorial su- 
premacy, and displays a lofty and magnani- 
mous contempt for the petty, paltry regula- 
tions established by the sons of vulgar trade. 

Like many other proprietor of large but 
unproductive esitates, the Laird of Macnab was 
often under the nece-ssity of compi-omising his 
dignity by granting hills for his various pur- 
chases. These bills, for many years, were 
always discounted at the Perth bank, and when 
due, he no more dreamed of putting himself 
in the slightest degree out of the way by return- 
ing his scraps of paper, conformably to the 
e.stablished rules of trade, tlum of paying the 
national debt. In fact, it would liave been a 
dangerous experiment to luive hinted to him 
tlio propriety of what he considered a most 
degrading and unchioftain-liko practice. The 
directors of tiie bank, knowing their money to 
be sura, humoured him, as being a cliaracter 
of no ordinary : description. His acceptances 
were therefore never (strange to say) noted or 
protested; indeed, such an impertinent pro- 
cedure on their part, might have brought down 
like a torrent the furious eliief, and a score or 
two of ilia gillies, to sack groat T’ertli. 

ITnluckily for him, one of "thae damnahle 
bits o' paper" found its way to the Stirling 
bank, an e.stiibiisliment with whicli the laird 
had no connection. Agreeably to his mild use 
and wont, lie gave iiimsolf no trouble about the 
matter. It rvas in due etmrse noted and pro- 
tested, of which due intimation was sent , to 
him. The laird treated these various notices 


with the most sovereign contempt. He was, 
however, effectually roused, by tlie alarming 
information that a writ of horninf/ and caption 
had been taken out against liim, and that, in 
consequence, a clerk belonging to the bank, 
accompanied by two messengers, would proceed 
on the following Friday to Achlyne House, for 
the special pnrpirsc of taking luvn into custody. 
Even this dirocoinmiinication the laird received 
with unruffled composure. 

On that ‘'portentous morn,” which threat- 
ened him with “durance vile,” he took aside 
an old woman who had been long attached to 
the family, and who was liighly regarded l)y 
her master for her slirewducss as well as fidelity. 
“Shanet,” said he, “tliere are tliree liuul- 
loupers, a clerk and twa limbs o’ Satan, in tlie 
shape o’ messengers, coming owor the liills tlio 
day frae Stirling, to tak me iiwa bodily, and 
[ to clap mo within the compass o’ four stano 
wa’s; and for what, tliink ye? — a pcetiful scart 
o’ a guse’s feather — deil cripple their soople 
shanks. It would ill become me to lure ony 
hobbicshow wi’ sieklike vermin; so I’ll awaup 
to ma lord’s at Taymonth, and leave yon, my 
bonny woman, to gie them their had through 
the reek.” Having thus primed the old lady, 
he departed. 

The transactionnow recorded having occu wed 
upwards of half a century ago, it is proper to 
mention, that the lino of trnvolling between 
Stirling and Acblyne was of a most nigged and 
toilsome de.scription, and only passable by 
pedestrians. The clerk and his legal myrmi- 
dons, therefore, did not reach the pliico wliere 
tliey e.xpected their prey till it was nearly dusk. 
The ancient carline liad been long on the out- 
look, and going to moot tlicm, she invited them 
into tlie house in tlie most couth/ and kindly 
manner. “0, sirs!” quoth she, “ye maun ho 
sair forfoiighen wi’ your langsome travel, Oor 
Hieland hills are no for them that liae brocks 
on, I reckon. Sit doon, sit doon, and pit some 
moat in yere wames, for atwaol they maun be 
glrniii and wamiing like knots o’ odders. Tlie 
laird’s awa to see a freend, and will bo back 
momently. What gars ye glower at tliat daft- 
like gate, sirs? There is what, ye’re wantin’ 
in that muckle kist, in bonnio yellow gowd, 
fairiy counted by his honour tliis hle.s,se(l moiv 
nin’. Wha would liae thocht ye wad line been 
sae langsorne in coming up here; chiolds like 
you, tliat are weel kent to be greedy gleds after 
the siller. But bide ye till tlie laird comes in, 
and ye will get what ye want.” So saying, she 
spread before them a plentiful store of moun- 
tain delicacies, not forgetting kippered salmon 
and braxy ham — ^farc congenial to hungry 



stfimauliB. Nor, it may 1)0 opined, was tlio i 
ytidi". glenlivet spared on this occasion. The 
clerk and his legal understrappers, delighted 
■with the iritolligeneo that the cash wiis forth- 
coming (for the directors of tlie bank were i 
imwiliing to take the chief captive if it could 
possihly he avoided), threw themselve.s tooth i 
imd niiil upon the welcome eatables, which | 
vanished liefore them with a celerity truly sur- 
prising. But it M'as the special object of eiin- i 
ning Slianot that they should do ample justice 
to iior glenlivet. — hike Caliban, they deemed 1 
the liquor not earthly; and so zealous were 
they in paying their rc.spccts to the i/reybeard, 
that they "were speedily in n very unlit state I 
to retread tlioir steps to .Stirling. No word of 
tlie laird yet, Seeing they had got to the pre- 
cise pitch she wanted, says Slmnct, "0eil tak 
mo, gin 1 ken what’s come ower the laird; nae 
doot he maun he up at the Ycrl's, and ye canna 
expeclc ho can leave the company o’ sic grand 
fowk on the like o’ your .account. Na, na; 
ye'll ju.st tiik your beds here, and the first thing 
ye’ll get to your haii.sell in the morniu’ will bo 
a sonsie breakfast and wcel-eountod siller.” 

There was no alternative, and being, more- 
over, hardly able to stand, the proposal was far j 
from disagreeable. The elerk, in respect of I 
his gentility, was be.stowed in au apartment , 
by liittiself ; the messengers were put in another, ' 
eontaininga single bed for their accommodation. I 
One of the latter worthies, feeling, towaials the 
morning, his entrails scorched with that in- 
tolevalila heat consequent on mighty over-night 
potntlotiB, got up in quest of some friendly 
liquid. To aid him in his search, he opened 
■tho window-shutter— -when the first object 
which saluted hi.s astonished organs of vision 
almost petrified him into stone. The sight 
was indeed rather alarming — a human figure 
dangling in the winds of lioaven from a branch 
•of ail ancient oak in the front of the house. 

.Is .“omi as the wretched terrier of tho haw 
had recovered what small sense he pos.sessed, 
he made a .shift to i-taggor to tlie bedside, and , 
roused his brother in tribniation, who, when j 
lie belield tho horrid spectacle, wa.s. assailed 
with the most dreadful a.gonies of terror and 
consternation. To add to their miseries, the i 
door was locked. Bells there were none in the l 
Highlands in those ilays; but they stamped 
and kicked on the floor with dreadful energy 
;aud clamour. After keeping the poor devil's 
ill a state of unspeakable terror for a space of 
time which appealed to them an eternity, the 
old woman unlocked the door, and prosented a 
yjsage in which were expressed all the united 
horrors of countenance attributed to the infer- 


nal furies. “What, the foul fiend, gars ho 
[ mak sic a din for?” shouts the fearful beldam. 

I Quaking every limb, the only words their lip.s 
could give utterance to, were, "What's — what’s 
that onthc tree?” “What’s that on the tree!” 
cried the carline, in a di.smal!y hollow and 
elritch tone of voice; “it’s a bit clerk-body 
frae the b.anfc o’ .Stirling that cam here last 
night to deavo the laird for siller, — we've taen 
and hangit him, puir eJf" The effect of this 
appalling di.selo.sure wa.s electrifying, Fear 
added wings to tlieir speed,— and the terrified 
brace of messengers never looked behind them 
for the first ten mile.s on their road to .Stirling, 
Now what almost frightened into convulsions 
two such exquisitely sensitive personages as 
messengers are in general, was a bundle of 
j straw, artificially stufled by Shanet into some 
ancient garments of the laird’s, which she had 
smspended from the tree in the manner described, 
Tho innocent clerk, during all this strarmisli, 
was quietly reposing in his bed; and if he 
dreamed at all of suspensions, it was tliat of 
tho writ of horning .and caption. When he got 
up, he was sui-prised at the non-appearance of 
his companions, nor could he extract the small- 
est infoniialion on the subject from trusty 
Shanet. Being therefore deprived of his legal 
tools, no other resource was left for him but to 
“plod homewards back his weary way.” 

To conclude; so tremendous an aceoimt did 
tbe nies.sengors give of their e.xpedition, that 
no temptation could have induced twenty of 
them to venture on a similar errand, unless 
backed by a regiment of a thmisand strong. : 

Literary Gazette, 


We watch’d her breathing through the night, 
Her breathing soft and low, 

As in her breast the wave of life 
Kept heaving to and fro! 

So silently wo seemed to speak— 

So slowly moved about ! 

As M'e bad lent her half our powers 
To eke her living out ! 

Our very hopes belied our feiiva. 

Our fears our hopes belied -- 
■AVe thought her dying wheu she slept, 

And slceping when she died ! : 

For when the more came dim and sad— . 
And obiU with early showers, 

Her quiet eyelids closed— she had. 

Anotliev inoru than ours ! 


THE DEATH-BED. 



My,tlearan(loulylove,Ip»y 
TWs noble woi’H of tliee, 

Be governed by no oilier sway 
Tlmn purest monarchy, 

For if confusion have a paii, 

■Wbieh virtuous souls uhhov, 

And hold a synod in thy heart, 

I’ll never love thee more. 

Like Alexander I will reign, 

And I will reign alone ; 

My thoughts slmll evermore disdain 
A rival on my throne. 

He either fears his fate too nmoli. 

Or his desert’s too small, 

^ Tliat.puts it not unto the touch 
I’o will or lose it all. 

But I must rule aud govern still, 

Ami always give the law, 

And have each subjeot at my will, 

And all to stand in awe. 

But ’gainst iny battery if I find 
, Thou slmim’st the prize to bore, 

Or that thou sett’st mo up a blind. 

I’ll never love thee more. 

Or ill the empire of thy heart, 

ITlieve I would solely be, 

Another do pretend a part, 

, And dares to vie with me; 

, Or if committees thou erect, 

Arid goest on such a score, 
rjl sing and laugh at tliy neglect, 

And never love thee more. 

But if thpii wilt he constant then, 

And faithful of thy word, 
ni niaka thee glorious by my pen, 

And famous by my sword. 

I’ll sex’ve thee in suoli noble ways 
Was never heard before, 

I’ll crown and deck thee .all with hays, 

And love thee evermore. 

’ He was the reputed author of other poems: few of 
tliom, however, can he .asoribed to him without doubt. 
Ho was at Brussels wheu he first lieard of the o.veoution 
of Cliarles I., aud the lines supposed to ho written on 
tliat ooeiislou arc the best autlieuttoted of all his com- 
jositions. They contain a promise which he fulfilled 

“ I’JI sing tliy obsequies with trumpet sounds, 

And write thy epitaph with blood and, wounds." 


. 1S31. Ho was educated for the legal profession, end 
his serview to the Tory patty obtained for him in 1804 
the appointment of comptroller of taxes for Scotland. 
As tho author of the Man of Feeling, tlio Man of tie 
WmU, and fvUa de lloabigae, he early won fame as a 
novelirt. Ho also wrote several dramatic pieoes— the 
Spanish Fathtr, tho Prince of Tunis, tho Shipimck, or 
Filial CurioMtu, the Force of Fashion, aud the IVliite 
Hifpocritc — ^hut none of them obtained favour on tho 
stage. Ho was the editor of the Mirror and tho Lounger, 
two poriodireils after the model of the Spectator; they 
oxteuded to 2il immbera, and of these 00 were written 
by Jlackeuzle. In the fanner piiblioiition first appeared 
the stojy of Za Roche, which Scott regarded na ono of 
theaiitliov’sflnesteirortB on account of the “unexampled 
delicacy and powerful effect with wliich ho ddsoribed 
tlio sublime scene of tho sorrows ami resignation of the 
bereaved father." As a novelist Scott’s ostiniate of 
him was, to brief, that— “ htookenzie aimed at being 
the Iiistorlnn of feeling, and has succeeded in the object 
of liis ambition."] 

More than forty years ago an English phil- 
osopher, whose works have .since been read 
and admired by all Europe, re.sided at n little 
town in Franco. Some disappointments in his 
native country had first driven him abroad, 
and he was afterwards induced to remain there, 
from liaviiig found, in this retreat, where the 
connections even of nation and language were 
avoided, a perfect .seclusion and rctiremoiit 
highly favourable to the development of ab- 
stract .subjects, in which he excelled nil tho 
writers of hin time. ' 

Perhaps, in the structure of such a mind as 
Mr. -H, the finer and more delicate sensibi- 

lities are seldom known to have place, or, if 
originally implanted tliere, are in a great 
measure Gxtingul.shed by the exertions of in- 
tense study and profound investigation. Hence 
the idea of philosophy aud unfeeling'no,sa being 
united, has .become proverbial, and in common 
language, the former word is often used to ex- 
press the latter, — -Our philosopher has been 
censured by some as deCeioiit in warmth and 
feeling: but the mildncs.s of his roannens has 
j been :itlowed by all; and it is certain that, if 
- i he was not easily melted into compas,sion, it 
w.'Ls, at least, not difficult to aw:iken Ills bene- 
volence. 

One morning, while he sat bu.sied in those 
.speculations which afterwards astonished the 
world, an old female domestic, who served 
him for a housekeeper, brouglit liim word tliat 
an elderly gentleman and his daughter had 


luTived in the village, the preceding evening, 
on their way to some distant country, and that 
the father had been suddenly seized in the 
night with a dangerous disorder, which the 
people of the inn where they lodged feared 
would prove mortal; that she had been sent 
for, as having some knowledge in medicine, 
the village-surgeon being then absent; and that 
it >vas truly iriteous to see the good old man, 
who seemed not so much afdieted by his own 
distress as by that which it caused to his 
daughter. — Her master laid aside the volume 
in his hand, and broke off the chain of ideas 
it had inspired. Hisnight-gownwase.xchanged 
for a coat, and ho followed his gouvernante to 
the sick man's apartment. 

'Twas the host in the little inn where they 
lay, but a paltry one notwithstimding. Mr. 

was obliged to stoop as ho entered it. It 

was floored with earth, and above were the 
joists not plastered, and hung with cobwebs. 
— On a flook-bed, at one end, lay the old man 
he oaine to visit; at the foot of it sat his 
daughter. She w.as dros-sed in a clean white 
bed-gown; her dark locks hung loo.sely over it 
as slie bent forwai'd, watching the languid looks 

of her father. Mr. and his hou.se-keeper 

had stood some moments in the room withont 
the young lady's being sensible of their enter- 
ing it. — ‘'Mademoiselle!” said the old woman 
at last, in a soft tone, — She turned and showed 
one of the finest faces in the world. — It was 
touchod, not spoiled with sorrow, and when 
she perceived a stranger, whom the old woman 
now introducod to her, a blnsh at first; and 
thou the gentle eeremonlal of native politene.ss, 
which the affliction of the time tcmi)ered but 
did not extinguish, crossed it for a moment, 
and ehanged its expression. 'Twas sweetness 
all, however, andourphilosopherfeltitstrongly. 
It was not a time for words; he ottered his 
services in a few sincere ones. 

“Monsieur lies miRerably ill here,” said the 
goiivenmnto; “if he could possibly bo moved 
anywhere,” 

“ If ho could be moved to our house," said 

He had a spare bod for a friend, and there 
was a garret room unoconpied, next to the gou- 
veniaute's. 1 1 was contrived accordingly. Tho 
scruples of the stranger, who could look 
scruples, though he could not speak them, were 
overcome, and the bashful reluctance of his 
daughter gave way to her beHef of its use to 
her father. Tho sick man was wrapped in 
bkialcots, and carried across the. street to the 
Bnelish gcutleinan's. The old woman helped 
his daughter to nurse him there. . The surgeon. 


who arrived soon after, pre.soribed a little, and 
nature did much for him; in a w'eek he was 
able to thank his benefactor. 

By tliat time his host had learned the name 
and character of his guest. He was a Protest- 
ant clergyman of ,Sw'itzerland, called La Eoclie, 
a widower, who had lately buried his wife, after 
a long and lingering illne.ss, for which travel- 
ling had been prescribed, and was now return- 
ing home, after an ineffectual and melancholy 
journey, with his only child, the daughter wo 
have meutioned. 

He wa-s a devout man, as became his profes- 
sion. He po.sse33ed devotion in all its warmth, 
but with none of its asperity; I mean that 
asperity which men, called devout, sometimes 
indulge in. Mr. , though he felt no de- 

votion, never quarrelled with it in others, — 
His gouvernante joined the old man and his 
daughter in the prayers and thanksgivings 
which they put up on liis recovery; for she, too, 
was a heretic, in the phrase of the village, — 
The philo.sopher walked out, with his long staff 
and his dog, and left them to their prayers 
and tluuiksglvings. — “My master,” said tho 
old woman, "alasi he is not a Christian; hut ho 
is the best of unbelievers. ” — ‘ ‘ Hot a Christian I” 
e.vciaimed Mademoiselle La Eocho, "yet he 
saved my father! Heaven bless him for't; I 
would he were a Christian!” 

“There is a pride in human knowledge, my 
child,” said her father, “which often blinds 
men to tho sublime truths of revelation; beuee 
opposers of Christianity are found among toen 
of virtuous lives, as well as among tlip.se of 
dissipated and licentious characters. Kay, 
sometimes, I have known the latter more 
easily converted to the true faith than the 
former, because the fume of passion is more 
easily dissipated than the mist of false theory 
and delusive speculation.” 

“But Mr. said hi.s daughter, “alas! 

my father, he shall be a Christian before he 
dies.” — She was interrupted by the arrival of 
their landlord. — He took her hand with an air 
of kindness ; — She drew it away from him in 
silence: threw down her eyes to the ground, 
and left the room. — “I have been thanking 
God," said the good La Eocho, “for my re- 
covery.” 

“That is right,” replied his landlord — ^ 

“I would not wish,” continued tho old man, 
hesitatingly, “to think othenvise; did I not 
look up with gratitude to that Being, I should 
barely be satisfied with my recovery, as a con- 
tinuation of life, which, it may be, is not a 
real good: — Ahw! I may live to wish I had 
died, that you had left me to die, sir, instead 


of kindly relieving me (he clasped Mr. ; :’s 

hand):! but, when I look on. this renovated being 
as the gift of the Almighty, I feel a far diflferont 
sentiment — my heart dilates irith gratitude 
and lovo to him; it is prepared for doing his 
will, not as a dutj’, but as a pleasure, and re- 
gards every breach of it, not with disapproba- 
tion, hut with horroi'.” 

“You say right, my dear sir,” replied the 
plj iloRopher, ‘ ‘ but you are not yet re-established 
enough to talk much — you must take care of 
your .health, and neither study nor preach for 
some time. I have been thinking over a scheme 
that struck me to-day, when you mentioned 
your intended departure. I never was in 
Switzerland; I have a great mind to accompany 
your daughter and you into that country. — 

I will help to take care of you by the road; 
for, as I was your first phy.sician, I hold my- 
self re.sponsible for your cure.” 

La lioche’s eye,s glistened at the proposal; 
his daughter was called in and told of it. She 
was equally pleased with her father; for they 
really loved their landlord-r-not perhaps the 
less for his infidelity; at least that eireumstance 
mi-ved a sort of jiity with their regard for him 
— their souls were not of a mould for harsher 
feelings; hatred never dwelt in them. 

They trivvelled by short stages; for the phil- 
osopher was as good as his word, in taking care 
that the old man should not be fatigued. The 
party had time to be well acquainted with one 
another, and their friendship was increased by 
acquaintance. La lloohe found a degi-ee of 
simplicity and gentleness in his companion, 
which is not always annexed to the character 
of a learned or a wise man. His daughter, 
who was prepared to be afraid of him, was 
equally undeceived. She found in him nothing 
of that self-importance which superior parts, 
or great cultivation of them, is apt to confer. 
He talked of everytliiiig but philosophy or re- 
ligion; he seemed to enjoy every pleasure and 
amusement of ordinary life, , and to be inter- 
ested in the most common topics of discourse; 
when his knowledge or learning at any time 
appeared, it was delivered with the utmost 
plainnos.s, and without the least shadow of dog- 
matism. . 

On his part, he was charmed with the society | 
of the good clergyman and his lovely daughter. 
He found in them the guilele.ss manner of the 
earliest times, with the culture and accoiu- 
plishment of the most refined ones. Every 
better feeling, warm and vivid: every ungentle 
one, repressed or overcome. He was not ad- 
dicted to love; but ho felt himself happy in 
being the friend of Mademoiselle La Eoche, 


and sometimes envied her father the po.ssessioii 
of such a child. 

After a journey of eleven clays they arrived 
at the dwelling of La Eoche. It was situated 
in one of those valleys of the canton of .Berne, 
where nature seems to repose, as it were, in 
quiet, and has inclo.sed her retreat with moun- 
tains inaccessible. A stream, tliat spent its 
fm-y in the hills above, ran in front of the 
house, and a broken waterfall was seen tln-ongh 
the wood that covered its sicle-s; below, it circled 
round a tufted plain, and formed a little lake 
in front of a village, at the end of which: ap- 
peared the spire of La lioche’s chnrch, rising 
above a clump of beoche.s. 

Mr. — — enjoyed the beauty of the scene; 
but, to his companions, it rcealied the memory 
of a wife and parent they had lost. The old 
man’s sorrow was silent; his daughter sobbed 
and wept. Her father took her hand, kissed 
it twice, pressed it to his bosom, threw up his 
eyes to heaven; and, having wiped off a tear 
that was just about to drop from each, began 
I to point out to his guest some of the most 
striking objects which the prospect afforded, 

I The philosopher interpreted all this; and ho 
could but slightly censure the creed from which 
it arose. 

They had not been long aiTlved, when a num- 
her of La Koeho’s parishioners, who had heard 
of his return, came to the house to see and 
Welcome him. The honest folks were awkward, 
but sineerd, in their professions of regard. — 
They made some attempts at eoudoicnee; it 
was too delicate for their handling; but La 
Hocho took it in good part. “It has pleased 
God,” said he; and they saw he had settled 
the matter with himself. Philosophy could 
not have done so much with a thousand words, 

Itw,a.s now evening, and the good peasants 
were about to depart, when a clock was heard 
to strike seven, and the hour was followed by 
a particular ehime. The country folks, who 
had come to welcome their pastor, turned their 
looks towards him at the sound; he explained 
their meaning to his guest. “That is the 
signal,” said ho, “for our evening exercise; 
tills is one of the nights of the week in whieli 
some of my parisluoiiers are won’t to join in 
it: a little rustic saloon serves for tlie chapel ol' 
our family, and such of tlie good people as arc 
with us; — if you choose rather to walk out, I 
will furnish you with an atteudant; or here 
are a few old books that may afford you .some 
entertainment within. ” 

“By no means,” answered the philosopher; 

1 “I will attend Mademoiselle at her devo- 
1 tions.” 



"She is our organisb," said La lloche: “our 
neighbouiiiood is the country of musical me- 
chanism; and I have a small organ fitted up 
tor the purpose of assisting our Binging," 

"’Tis an additional inducement,” replied 
the otlier; and they walked into the room to- 
gether. At tJie end stood the organ mentioned 
by La Roche; before it was a curtain, which 
his daugliter drew aHide, and placing herself 
on a seat witliiii, and drawing the curtain 
close, so as to save her the awkwardness of an 
exhibition, began a voluntary, solemn and 

beautiful in the liighest degree. Mr. 

was no musician, but he was not altogether 
insensible to music; this fastened on his mind 
luoio strongly, from its beauty being unex- 
pected. I’he .solemn prelude introduced a 
lij'mn, in. which such of the audience as could i 
sing immediately joined; the words were mo.stly i 
taken from holy writ; it spoke the praises of I 
God, and his care of good men. Something 
was said of the death of the Just, of such as 
die in tho Lord. — The organ was touched with 
a hand le-ssfirm; — it paused, it ceased; — and 
theaobhing of Mademoiselle La Roche was heard 
in its stead. Her father gave a sign for stopping 
the p.salmody, and rose to pray. He was di.s- 
composod at first, and Ids voice faltered as he 
spoke; but lus heart was in his words, and his 
warmth overcame his omban-assment. He 
addressed a Being whom ho loved, and be spoke 
for those he loved. His parishioners caught 
the ardour of the good old man; even the phil- 
oaoplior felt himself moved; and forgot for a 
moment to think why he should not. 

La Roche', s religion was that of sentiment, 
not theory, and his guest was averse from dis- 
putation; their discourse, therefore, did not 
lead to questions concerning the belief of either; 
yet would the old man sometimes spe.ak of his, 
from tho fulness of a heart impre.ssed with its 
force, and wishing to spread the pleiisure he 
oiyoyed in it. The ideas of his God and his 
Saviour were so congenial to hi.s mind that 
every emotion of it naturally awaked them. 
A philosopher might have called him an en- 
tlmsia,st: but, if he posaes-sed tho fervour of eu- 
thusiasts. ho was guiltless of their bigotiy. 
"Gur Rather which art in heaven!” might tho 
good man .say — for he felt it — and all mankind 
wore his brethren. , . 

"You regret, my friend,’! said he to Mr. 
— "when my daughter and I talk of the 
exquisite pleasure derived from music, you re- 
gret your want of musical powers and mu.sical 
feelings ; it is a department of soul, you .say, 
i I which nature has almo.st denied you, which, 
from the effects you see it have on others, yon 


are sure must bo highly delightful. /Why 
should not the same thing be said of, religion? 
Trust me, I feel it in the .same way an energy, 
an inspiration, which 1 would not lose for all 
the blessings of sense, or enjoyments of the 
world; yet, so far from lessening my reli.sh of 
the pleasures of life, methinks I feel it heighten 
them all. The thought of receiving it from 
God adds the blessing of sentiment to that of 
sensation in every good thing I po.ssess; and 
when calamitie.s overtake me — and I liave had 
my share — confers a dignity on my affliction, 
— so lifts me above the, world. Man, I know, 
is but a worm — yet, methinks, I am then allied 
to Qod!”^ — It would have been inhuman in 
our philosopher to have clouded, even with a 
doubt, the sunshine of this belief. 

His discourse, indeed, was very remote from 
metaphysical disquisition or religious contro- 
versy. Of all men I ever know, his ordinary 
conversation was the least tinctured with 
pedantry, or liable to dissertation. With La 
Roehe and his daughter it wa.s perfectly famil- 
I iar. The country round thorn, tho manners 
of the village, the comparison of both with 
tho.so of England, remarks on the works of 
favourite authors, on the sentiments they con- 
veyed and the passions they excited, with 
many other topics, in which there was an 
equality, or alternate advantage, among the 
speakers, were the subjects they talked , on, 
Their hours too of riding and walking were 

many, in which Mr. , as a stranger,, was 

shown the remarkable scenes and curiosities of 
the country. They would sometimes make 
little expeditions to contemplate, in different 
attitudes, tho.se astonishing mountains the 
cliffs of which, covered with eternal snow.s, 
and sometimes shooting into fantastic shapes, 
form the termination of mo.st of tho fciwias 
pro.speet.s. Our philo.sophor asked many que,s- 
tions as to their natural history and productions. 

I La Roche obsemd the sublimity of tlie ideas 
which the view of their .stupendmas summits, 

! inaccessible to mortal foot, was calculated to 
inspire, which naturally, said he, lead.s the 
I mind to that Being by whom their founda- 
tions were laid. 

"They are not seen in Rlanders!” said 
Madomoisclle with a sigh. 

“That’s an odd remark,” said Mr. —r~, 
smiling. She blushed, and ho inquired no 
farther. 

: ’Twas with regret he left a society in which 
he found himself so happy ; but he .settled with 
La Roche and his daugliter a plan of cori'e- 
spondenoe; and, they took his promise, that, 

; if ever - he came within fifty leagae.s of their 


(hvelling, he should travel those fifty leagues 
to visit them. 

About throe years after, our philosopher wa.s 
ou a visit at Geneva; the promiiio he made 
to La Koohe and liis daugliter, on hia former 
visit, was recalled to his mind by the view of 
that range of mountains, on a part of which 
they had, often looked together. There was a 
reproach, too, conveyed along with the recol- 
leotion, for his having failed to write to either 
for several niontlis past. The truth wa.s, tliat 
indolence was the habit mo.st natural to him, 
from which he wins not ea.sily roused by the 
claims of correspondence either of his friends 
or of his enemies; when the latter drew their I 
pens in eoiitrovoi-.sy, they wei-e often unanswered 
as well as the fonnor. While he was hesitating 
about a visit to La Eocho, which he wi.slied to 
make, hut found the effort rather too much 
for him, he received a letter from the did man, 
which had been forwarded to him from Paris, 
where ho had then his fixed residence.. It 

contained ,ii gentle complaint of Mr. -’s 

want of punetuality, but an assurance of con- 
tinued gratitude for hia former good offices; 
and, as a friend whom the writer considered 
interested in his family, it informed him of 
the approaching nuptials of Mademoiselle La 
Roohe with a young man, a relation of her 
own, and formerly a pupil of her father’s, of 
tho most amiable dispositions and respectable 
character. Attached from their earlie.st years, 
they had been separated by his joining one of 
tho subsidiary regiments of the canton, then 
in the service of a foreign power. In this 
situation he had distinguished himself as 
much for: courage and military skill as for the 
other eindowments which he had cultivated at 
home. The temi of Ids service was now expired, 
.and, they expected him to return in a few weeks, 
when the old man hoped, as he expressed it in 
his letter, to join their hands, and see them 
happy bafbre ha died. 

Our philo,sopher felt himself interested in 
this event; but he was not, perhap,s, altogether 
.so happy in the tidings of Mademoiselle La 
Roche’s marriage as her father supposed him. 
Not Hurt he wa.s ever a lover of the ladies; 
but he thought her one of the most amiable 
women he had seen, and there was something, 
in the idea of her being another’s for ever, that 
struck him, he knew not why, like a, disap- 
pointment. After some little spooulation on 
the matter, however, he could look on it as a 
thing fitting, if not quite agreeable, and deter- 
mined on this visit to see his old friend and 
his daughter happy. 


On the last day of hia journey, different ac- 
cidents had retarded his jirogress; he was be- 
nighted before he reached the quarter in which 
La Roche resided. His guide, however, wa.s 
well acquainted with the road, and ho found 
himself at last in view of the lake, which I 
have before described, in the neighbourhood 
of La Roche’s dwelling. A light gloainod on 
the water tluvt seemed to proceed from tlie 
house; it moved slowly along as he proceeded 
np the side of the lake, and at last he .saw it 
glimmei- Uwough the trees, and stop at some 
distance from tlie place where ho then wus. lie 
.supposed it some piece of bridal merriment, 
and pushed ou Ills horse that he might he a 
spectator of the scene; but he was a good deal 
shocked, on approaching the spot, to find it pro- 
ceed frem the torch of a person clothed in the 
dress of an attendant on a funeral, and aooom- 
panied by several otliei's, who, likeliira, seemed 
to have been employed in tho rites of sepulture. 

On Mr. 's making inquiry who was the 

person they had been buiying, one. of them, 
with an accent more mournful than is oominon 
to their profession, answered, “Then you know 
not Mademoisolle, sir! — you never behold, a 
lovelier.” 

“La Roche!” exclaimed he in reply. . 

“Alas! it was she indeed I" 

Tho appearance of surprise and grief which 
his coimtenanoe assumed, attracted the uotico 
of the peasant with whom he talked. He 
came up closer to Mr. ; 

“I iierccive, sir, you wore acquainted with 
Mademoi.seUe La Roche. ” 

“Acquainted, with her! — Good God! — when 
— how — whore did she die? — Where is her 
father?” 

"She died, sir, of heart-break, I beliovo; 
the young gentleman to whom .she was soon to 
have been married was killed in a duol by a 
Rronch ofllcer, his intimate oomi-inuion, and to 
whom, before their quarrel, he had often done 
the greatest favours. Her worthy father bears 
her death, as he has often told us a Christian 
I should; he is even so composed as to be now in' 
his pulpit ready to deliver a few exhortations 
to lii.s parishioners, as is tlio custom with us 
on sucli eecasions; — ll'ollow me, sir, and you 
shall hear him.” He folloived the man with- 
out answering. 

The church was dimly lighted, except near 
the pulpit, where the venerable La. Roche was 
seated. His people were now lifting np their 
voices in a psalm to that Being whom their 
pastor had tanght them .over to 'hioss and to 
revere. La Roche sat, his figure: beiidiiig 
gently forward, his eyes half clo.sed, lifted up 


in silent devotioiii A lamp placed near him 
tliiw its light strong on his head, and marked 
the shadowy lines of age across the paleness of 
hifi browj thinly covered with gray hairs. 

'Phe ninsic ceased;— La Eoche sat for a mo- 
ment, and nature wrung a few tears from him. 

His people were loud in their grief. Mr. 

W'as not less aftceted than they. — La Eoche 
arose. — “ Father of inereie.s!” said he, '‘forgive 
those tears; assist thy servant to lift up his soul 
to tlieo; to lift to thee the souls of thy people! 
—My friends! it is good so to do; at all seasons 
it is good; but in the days of our distress, what 
a privilege it is! Well siiith the sacred book, 

‘ Trust in the Lord; at all times trust in the 
Lord.’ 'When every other support fails us, 
when the fouidains of wordly comfort are dried 
up, let U8 then seek tho.se living waters which 
■flow from the throne of God. ’Tis only from 
the belief of the goodness and wisdom of a 
Supremo Being that our calamities can be 
borne Iii that manner which becomes a man. 
Human wisdom is here of little u.se; for, in 
proportion as it bestows comfort, it repre.sse.s 
feeling, without which, we may cease to be 
hurt by calamity, but we shall also cease to 
enjoy happiness. — I will not bid you be insen- 
sible, my friends! I cannot, I cannot, if I would 
(his tears flowed afresh) — I feel too much my- 
self, and I am not asliamed of my feelings; 
but therefore may I the more willingly be 
heard; therefore have I prayed God to give me ! 
strength to speak to you; to direct you to him, I 
not with empty words, but with these tears; | 
not from speculation, but from oxperiouco, — | 
that while you see me suffer, you may know i 
also my consolation. 

" You behold the mourner of his only child, 
thelastearthly stayand blessingof his declining 
years! Such a child too! — It becomes not me 
to .speak of her virtues; yet it is but gratitude 
to mention them, because they were exerted 
towards my.sclf. — FTot many days ago you saw 
her young, beautiful, virtuous, and happy; — 
ye who are paroivts will judge of my felicity 
then,. — ye will judge of my affliction now. But 
I look towards him who struck me: I see the 
hand of a fiither amidst the chastoiiings of my 
God. Oil! could I make you feel what it is to 
pour out the heart when it is pre-ssed down 
with many sorrows, to pour it out with con- 
fldonco to him iu whose hands arc life and 
death, on whose power awaits all that the first 
enjoys, and in contemplation of whom disap- 
peavK idl that the last can inflict! For we 
are not as those who die withouthope; weknow 
that our Kedeemer liveth, — tliatwc shall live 
■with him, with our friends his servants, in that 


blessed land where sorroiv is unknown, and 
happiness is endless as it is perfect. — Go thou, 
mourn not for me; I have not lost my child: 
but a little while, and we shall meet again, 
never to be separated, — But ye are also my 
children; wouhl ye that I should not grieve 
■adthout comfort? So live as she lived; that, 
when your death cometh, it may bo the death 
of the righteous, and your latter end like his,” 

I Such ivas the exhortation of La Eoche; his 
audience answered it with their tears. — The 
good old man had dried up his at the altar of 
the Lord; his counten.anoe had lost its sadness, 
and assumed the glow of faith and of hope; 

Mr. followed him into his house, The 

inspiration of the pulpit was past ; at sight of 
him the scenes they had last met in ru-shed again 
on his mind; La .Roche threw his arms round 
his neck, and watered it with his tears. The 
other was equally affected; they went together, 
in silence, into the parlour whore the evening 
service was-^vout to be performed. The curtains 
of the organ were open; La Eoche started back 
at the sight. “Oh! my friend!” said he, and 

his tears burst forth again. Mr. had 

now recollected himself; he stopped forward, 
and drew the curtains close — the old man wiped 
off his tears, and taking his friend’s hand, 

“Yon see my weakness,” said he, "’tis the 
weakne,ss of humanity; but my comfort is not 
tlicrefore lost.” 

“I heard you,” said the other, “in the pul- 
pit; I rejoice that such consolation is yours.” 

“It is, my friend,” said he, “and I trust I 
shall ever hold it fast; — if there are any who 
doubt our faith, let them think of •what impor- 
tance religion is to calamity, and forbear to 
weaken its force; if they cannot restore our 
happinnss, let them not take a'way the solace 
of our affliction, ” 

Mr ’s heart was smitten : — and I have 

heard him, long after, confess that there wore 
moments when the remembranoB overcame 
him even to -weakness; -(vhen, amidst all the 
pleasures of philo.sophical discovery, and the 
pride of literary fame, he recalled to his mind 
the venerable figure of the good La Eoche, 
and wished that he had never doubted. 


ST, STEPHEHS. 

"Do this," fuies one side of St. Stephen’s great hall! 
“ Do just the reVBVBe," the minority bawl : 

As each hus obtaiii’il, or desires to obtain, 

Or envies the station he wish'd for in vain. 

And what is the end of this mighty ton«\io-wari— 
Nothing's done fortho state, till the .state is done for. 
. ^ ^ SiMUEO Bishop (iVliUj. 
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THE HONEST MAN. 

Who is the honest man? 

He that doth still and strongly good pureue, 
To God, his neighbour, and himself most true. 
Whom neither force nor fawning can 
Unfix or wrench from giving all their due. 

Wlnrae honesty is not 

So loose or easy that a ruffling wind 

Can blow away, or, glittei’ing, look it blind: 

Who rides his sure and easy trot 

AVhile tlie world nowrides by, now lags behind. 

Who, when great trials come, 

Nor seeks nor shuns them; but doth calmly 

Till ho the thing and the example weigh, 

All being brought into a sum, 

What place or person calls for, he doth pay. 

To USB in anything a trick or sleight ; 

For above all things he nhhors deceit ! 

His woi-ds and xvorks, and fashion too, 

All of a x>iece, and all are clear and straight. 
Who never molts or thaws 
At close temptations ; when the day is done. 
His goodness sots not, but in dark can ran ; 
The sun to others writeth laws, 

And is their virtue; virtue is his sun. 

Who when he is to treat 

With sick folks, women, those whom passions 

Allows for th-at, and keeps his constant way; 
Whom others’ faults do not defeat, 

But though men fail him, yet his part doth 
play. 

TV’h.om nothing can iiroouro, 

When the world rans bins, frotu his will 
To writhe his limbs, and sliave, not mend the 
. .ill.' 

This is the marksman safe and sure 
W ho still is right, and prays to be so still. 



MAN’S LIFE. 

Man’s life is but a cheating game 
At cards, and Fortune plays the same, 
Packing a queen up with a knave, 

W'hilsit idl would win yet none do save 
And loose themselves : for Heath is it . 
That lastly cuts, and makes his hit. 

Thoiias BANCROre (1630). 


THE STOKM-LIGIITS OF ANXASCA.i 

The main road from the Lago Maggiore to 
the western parts of Switzerland at one time 
ran tliroagh the valley of Anzasca; and it was 
once my fortune to be detained all niglit at a 
cottage in one of its wildest defiles, by a storm 
which i-endercd my horse.s ungovernable. 1711110 
leaning upon a bench, and looldng with drowsy 
curiosity towards the window — for there was 
no bed except my host’s, of which I did not 
choose to deprive him — I saw a small, faint 
light among the rocks in the distance. I at 
first conceived that it might proceed from a 
cottage- window; but remembering that that 
part of the mountain was wholly uninhabited, 
and .indeed iminhabitable, I roused myself, 
and calling one of the family, impiired wliat 
it meant. While I spoke the light suddenly 
vanished; but in about a minute re-appeared 
in another place, as if the bearer had gone 
round some intervening rock. The storm at 
that time raged with a fury which threatened 
to blow our hut, with its men and horses, over 
the mountains; and the night was so intensely 
dark that the edges of the horizon were wholly 
undiatinguiBhahlo from the sky. 

“There it is again!” said I. “WJmt latliat, 
in the name of God?” 

“It is Lelia’s lampi” cried the young man 
eagerly, who was a son of our host. “Awake, 
father! Ho, Batista!^ — Vittorio! Lelia is on 
the mountains! ” At these cries the whole 
family .sjirung up from their lair at once, and, 
crowding round the wdndow, fixed their eyes 
upon the light, which , continued to aj^pear, 
although at long intervals, for a considerable 
part of the night. When interrogated ns to 
the nature of this mystic lamp, the cottagers 
made no scruple of telling me all they knew, 
on the sole condition that I should be silent 
when it appeared, and leave them to mark un- 
interruptedly the spot wliere it rested. 

To render my story intelligible, it is neces- 
sary to say that the minerali and farmera form 
two distinct classes in the valley of Anzasc.a.^ 
The occupation of the former, when pursued 
as a professiou, is reckoned disreputable by the 


•From ‘'Travelliag Sketch™ in the North of Italy, 
the Tyrol, and tUo Rhine.” By Beitoh Hitohio — 
[R<a«/i’s Firtumjac AaaMah] 

“The Valley of Anzaaon has buen for many centuries 
known fur its goM-minoa. ThoiiitewH ai-o thoso whose 
occupation it is to look for oro. In stormy nights small 
lights are to be seen upon the hills, which oi'e aupiraed 
to indicate the preeeuce of gold. 
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other inhabitants, who obtain their living, by I 
regular industry; and indeed the manners of 
the minorali oiler some eicuse for what might 
otherwise be reckoned an illiberal prejudice. 
They are addicted to drinking, quarrelsome, 
overbearing — at one moment rich and at 
another starving; and insiiort they ate subject 
to all the calamities, both nionil and physical, 
wliicb beset men who can have no dependence 
on the prodnet of their labour; ranking iii this 
re.speet with gamesters, authors, and other 
viigahonds. 

Tliey are, notwithstanding, a fine race of 
men — brave, hardy, and often baiubiomo. They 
spend freely what they win lightly; and if one 
day they sleep off their hunger, lying like wild 
animals basking in the sun, the next, if fortune 
has been propitious, they swagger about, gallant 
and gay, the lords of the valley, hike the sons 
of God, the niinerali .sometimes make love to 
the daughters of men; and, although they 
seldom posfco.s.s the hand, they occasionally 
touch the heart, of the gentle maidens of An- 
aaaoft. If their wooing is unsuccessful , there 
are comrades still wilder than their own, whose 
arms are always open to receive the desperate 
and the brave. They change the scene, .md 
betake themselves to the highw.ays when nights 
are dark and travellers unwiuy; or they enlist 
under the bannero of those regular banditti 
who rob in thousands, and who.se booty is a 
province or a kingdom. 

Francesco Miirtolli was the handsomest gold- 
seeker in the valley. Ho was wild, it Is true, 
but that was the badge of his tribe; and he 
made up for this by so many good qualities, 
that the farmers themselves — at least such of 
them as had net marri,ageabl6 daughters— 
delighted in his company. Francesco could 
•sing ballads so sweetly and mournfully, that 
tlie old dames leaned back in tiie chimney-cor- 
ner to weep while he sung. He had th.nt deep 
an<l melancholy voice which, wlien onco heard, 
lijig’crs in the ear, and wlion lieard again, how- 
ever mie-xpeetedly, seems like a longing real- 
ized. 

Tlwrc was only ono young lass in the valley 
wlio had never licard the songs of Francesco. 
All tliB otlicrs, seen or umseen, ousome pretext 
or other, had gratified their curiosity. The 
exception was l.olia, tho daughter of one of 
the riche.st farmers in Anzasca, Lelia was very 
young, being scarcely sixteen; but in her 
quality of iiu only daughter, with a dowry in 
expectancy equal to more than one thousand 
Austrian liras,' slio attracted considerable oh- 

'Tlio Anstiiaa lira, eiiual to aliout oight-ponce half- 
.penny 'EagUsh,.. ': 


servation. Her face, on minute inspection, 
was beautifnl to absolute perfection; but her 
figure, although symmetric.al, wa.s so petite, and 
her manner so shy and girlish, that she was 
thought of move as a child than a young 
woman. The “heiress of old Niccoli'' was the 
designation made use of when parents would 
ende.avour to awaken the ambition of their 
sons, as they looked forward to what minht te 
some years hence; but Leila, in her own person, 
was a nonentity. 

Her mother had died in giving her birth 
and for many a year the liie of the child had 
been preserved, or rather her death prevented; 
by what seemed a miracle. Even .after the 
disease, whatever it might have been, had 
yielded to the sleepless care of her father, she 
remained in that .statewhich is described in 
tho expression “not tmwell” rather than in 
perfect health ; although the most trouhlesqme 
memento that remained of her lllnefis was 
nothing more than a nervous timidity, which 
in a more civilized part of the coantry might 
have passed for delicacy of feeling. 

Besides being in some degree shut out from 
the .society of her equals by this peculiarity of 
her situ.ation, she was prevented from enjoying 
it by another. While her body lunguisliod, 
the cultivation of her mind had advanced. 
Music, to which she was passionately attached , 
paved the way for poetry; and poetry, in .spite 
of the doetrinesof a certain school you have In 
England, unfitted her for assoeiation with the 
ignorant and unrefined. That Leila, therefore, 
had never sought to hear tho ballads of Ffan- 
ecsco was occasioned, it may readily' he . be- 
lieved, by nothing more than an instinctive 
terror, mingled, with tho dislike with which 
the name of one of the ruffian minerali inspired 
her, and, in li-uth, she listened to the tnle.s 
that from time to time readied her ear of tho 
young gold-seeker, with somewhat of the vague 
and distant interest with which we attend to 
descriptions of a beautiful but wild and; cruel 
anim.il of .mother hemisphere. 

There came one at last, however, to whom 
poor Lelia listened. She was sitting alone, 
according to her usual custom, at the bottom 
of her fiither’s garden, singing, while she plied 
her knitting-needle, in the soft, low tone pe- 
culiar to her voice, .and beyond which it had 
no compass. Tho only fence of the garden at 
this place was a belt of shrubs, which enriched 
the border of. the deep ravine it overlooked. 
At the bottom of this ravine flow'ed the river, 
rapid and yet sullen; and beyond, scarcely 
distant two hundred yards, a range of pirBeipi- 
tons.eliflk shut in tho horizon. The wild and 
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degolflto aspect of the s«eno was overshadoAvod 
and controlled, aa i.t n-ere, by the stem gran- 
deur of these ramparts of nature; and the whole 
contributed to form such a picture as artists 
travel a thousand miles to contemplate. Leila, 
bowever, had looked upon it from childhood. 
It hud never been forced upon lier imagination 
by contrast, for she had never travelled five 
uiilea from her father’s house, aud she continued 
to Imit, and sing, and dream,, without, even 
raising lier eyo.s. 

Her voice rvaa rarely loud enough to ho 
tcMiglit by the echoes of the opposite roek.s; 
although soniotimes it did happen that, carried 
away by EnthUaiasm, she produced a tone which 
u’aa repeated by the fairy minstrels of the glen. 
On the present occasion she listened rvith sur- 
prise to a similar effect, for her A’oiee had died 
almost in a whisper. She sang another stanza 
in a louder key. The challenge Avas accepted; 
and a rich, sweet voice took up the strain of 
her favourite ballad AVhere she had dropped it. 
Leila’s first impulse Avas to floe; her second, to 
sit still and watch for a renoAval of the music; 
add her third,. AA'hieh she obeyed, to steal on 
tiptoe to the edge of the ravine, and look doAA’n 
into the abyss, from AA’henco the A'oice seemed 
to proceed. The echo, she discovered, was a 
young man, engaged in navigating a raft doAvn 
the riA’ev — such as is. used by the peasantry of 
the Alp.s to float themsolA'es and their AA-ares to 
m.arket, and Avhioh at this moment AA’as .stranded 
on the sliore, at the foot of the garden. He 
leaned upon an oar, as if in the act of pushing 
otf his clumsy boat; but his face was upturned, 
like one Avatching for the appearance of a star; 
and Lelia felt a sudden conviction, she knoAA' 
not Arliy, that ho had seen her through tlie 
trees Avhile she sat singing, and had adopted 
thisniethodof attracting her attention Avithout 
alarming her. If such had been his purpose, 
be seemed to have no ulterior view; for, after 
gazing' for an instant, he withdreAV his eyes in 
confusion, and, xuishing off the raft, dropped 
nipidly doAvn the river, and Avas soon put of 
.sight. 

Lelia’s life was as calm as a sleeping lake, 
Avhich a idoad Avill bhiekon, and the wing of 
an insect distarh. JSven this little incident 
Ava.s matter for tliouglit, and entered into the 
soft reveries of sixteen. She felt her checks 
tingle as slie Avondcred how long the young 
man had gazed at her through the trees, and 
he had floated aAv-ay AA'ithont speaking, 
Avhenho had succeeded in attraeting her atten- 
tion. There Avus tfehcacy in his little contri- 
vance, to .siiA’e her the surprise, perhaps the 
teiTor, of seeing a stranger in such a situation; 


there, aa’os modesty in the confumon Acith Avliich 
he turned aAA'ay his head; and, Avhut perhaps 
was as valuable as either even to tlAe gentle 
Lelia,. there Avas admiration, deep and devout, 
in tho.se brilliant eyes that had cpiailed beneath 
hens. The youth was as beautiful as a dream; 
and bis TDicel---it wan so clear, and yet .so soft 
— .so poAv'ert'ul, yet so melodious! It haunted 
her ear like a prodietiou. 

It Was a Aveek before , she again saw this 
Apollo of her gU-lish imaginatiom It seemed 
as if in the. interval they had had time to get 
acguaintod! They exchanged salutations — the 
next time they .spoke — .and the next time they 
eouA'ci'sed. There Avas nothing my.sterious in 
their communications. He Avas probably n, 
famier’s son of tlie upper valley, aa'Iio liad been 
attracted, like otbem, by the fame of the heiress 
of old- Niocoli. He, indeed, knoAv nothing, of 
books, and ho loved poetry more for the sake 
of music than itsoAvn: but Avhat ot.that’ii— -the 
writings of God were around aud Avithiii them; 
and these, if they did not understand, they at 
least felt. He was bold and vigorous of mind ; 
aud this is beauty to the fair aud timhl. I-fe 
skimmed along the edge of the precipice, and 
sprung from rock to rook in the torrent, as 
fearless as the cliamois. He was beautiful, and 
biave. and proud; aud this glorious creature, 
Avith radiant eyes and gloAving cheeks, laid 
himself doAvn at her foot, to gaze upon her face, 
a.s poets Avorship the moon! 

The AA'orld, before so inonotonou.H, so blank, 
so drear, Acas uoaa' a heaven to poor Lelia. One 
tiling only perplexed her; thoy.Averesuflieiontly 
long — according to the calculations of sixteen 
— and suffleicntly well acquainted; their senti- 
ments hatl heeniiAAoirod Avithout disguise; their 
faith plighted beyond recall; and a.s yet lier 
lover had noA-er mentioned his name! Lelia, 
reflecting on this cirenmKtanoo, coiidomned, 
for the moment, iior jireoipitntiou; but there 
AA'as UOAA' no help for it, and she could only 
resolve to extort the secret — if secret it Avaa. — 
at the next meeting. 

"My name!” .said the lover, in reply to her 
frank and sudden queatiouf "you aa'iII knoAv 
it soon enough.” “But I Avill not be said hay. 
You must tell me noAV — or at all oveute to- 
morroAV night.” 

"Why to-moiTOAV night?” "Becaiiae a 
young rich suitor. On whom my father’s heart 
is .set, is then to propose, , in proper form, for 
this poor hand; and, : let the confes.sion cost 
what it may, I aa’III not OA'orthroAv the dearest 
plans of my only parent . Avithout giving a reason ' 
which will satisfy oveii him. .Oh, you do not 
knoAv himi Wealth weighs as nothing in the 
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sL'ale against tis daughter’s happiness. Ton 
may he poor for aught I know; but you are 
good, and honourable, and therefore, in his 
eyes, no unfitting nmteh for Leliai” It ivas 
almost dark; but Lelia thought she perceived 
a smile on her lover’s face while she spoke, and 
a guy suspicion dashed through her mind, 
which made her heart beat and her cheeks 
tingle. He did not answer for many minutes; 
a .struggle of some kind seemed to agitate him; 
hut at length, in a suppressed voice, he said — 
"To-morrow night, then.” "Here?” ' “Ho, 
in your fiither’s house ; in the presence of— -my 

The morrow night arrived; and, with a cere- 
monious formality practised on such occasions 
in the valley, the lover of whom Lelia had 
spoken was presented to his mistress, to ask 
permit-ion to pay his addresses; or, in other 
word.s, — for there is but sliort shrift for an 
Anzascan maid— to demand her hand in mar- 
riage. This was indeed a match on which old 
Hiccoli had set his heart; for the offer was by 
far the best that could have boon found from 
the Val d’Ossola to Monte Rosa. The youth 
was rich, well-looking, and prudent even to 
coldness: — what more could a father desire? 

Lelia had put off the minute of appearing in 
the porch, whore the elders of both families 
had assembled, as long as possible. While 
mechanically arranging her dress, she continued 
to gaze out of the lattice, which commanded a 
view of the road and of the parties below, in 
expectation that increased to agony. Bitter 
were her refleotious during that interval! She 
was almost tempted to believe that what had 
paased was nothing more than a dream — a fig- 
ment of her imagination, disordered by poeti-y 
and solitude, and perhaps in some measure 
warped by disease. Had she been made the 
sport of au idle moment? — and was the .smile 
.she had observed on her lover’s face only the 
herald of the laugh which perhaps at this mo- 
ment testified his enjoyment of lier perplexity 
and disappointment! His conduct presented 
itself in the double light of folly .md ingrati- 
tude; and at length, in obedience to the re- 
peated .summons of her father, she descended 
to the porch with a trembling step and a fevered 

The sight of the company that awaited her 
awed and dopre.ssed her. She shrunk from 
them with more than morbid timidity; while 
their stony eyes, fixed upon her in all the 
rigidity of form and transmitted custom, seemed 
: : to freeze her very heart. There was one there, 
however, whose ideas of "propriety,” strict as | 
they were, could never prevent his eyes fivm i 


glistening, and his arms from extending, at 
the approach of Lelia. Her fether, after hold- 
ing her for a moment at arm’s-length, aa wdth 
a doating look his eyes wandered over tlie 
bravery of her new White dress, drew her close 
to his bosom, and blessed her. "My child,” 
said he, smiling gaily through a gathering te,ar, 
“it is hard for an old man to think of parting 
with all he loves in the world; but the laws of 
nature must be respected. Young men will 
love, and j'oung lasses will like, to the end of 
time; and new families will spring up out of 
their union. It is the way, girl — it is the fate 
of maids, and there’s an end. For sixteen 
years have I watched over you, even like a 
miser watching his gold; and now, treasure of 
rny life, I give you away! All I ask, on your 
part, is obedience — aye, and cheerful obedience 
— after the manner of our ancestors, and ac- 
cording to the laws of God. After this is over, 
let the old man stand aside, or p.as.s away, when 
it pleases Heaven; he has left his child happy, 
and his cliild’s children will bless his memory. 
He has dnink of the cup of life — sweet and 
bitter — bitter and sweet — even to the bottom; 
but w'ith honey, Lelia, — tluanks to his blessed 
darling! — with honey in the dregs!” 

Ijelia fell on her father’s neck, and sobbed 
aloud. So long and bitter was her sobliing 
that the formality of the party was broken, 
and the circle narrowed anxiously around her, 
lYhen at last she raised her bead; it was seen 
tliat lier cheelcs were dry, and her face as white 
as the marble of Corilaglia. 

A murmur of compassion ran through the 
by-standers; and the words "poor thing!— still 
so delicate! — old hysterics!” were whisperingly 
repeated from one to the other. The father 
wa.s alarmed, and hastened to out short a cere- 
mony which seemed so appalling to the nervous 
timidity of his daughter. "It is enough,” 
said he; “all will be oyer in a moment, Lelia, 
do you accept of this young man for your suitor? 
—come, one little w-ord, and it is done.” Lelia 
tried in vain to speak, and she bowed her ac- 
quiescence. “,8ir.s,” continued Hiccoli, "my 
daughter accepts of the .suitor you offer. It is 
enough; .salute your mi.stres.s, my son, and let 
ns go in, and pa.ss round the cup of alliance. ” 
“The maiden hath not answered,’' observed a 
cold, cautious voice among the relations of. the 
suitor. “.Speak, then,” said Hiccoli, easting 
an angry and disdainful look at the formalist, 
-—“it. is but a word' — :a sound. Speak!” 
Lelia’sdry, white lips had unclosed to obey, 
when tlxe gate of the little, court was wrenched 
■open by one who was apparently too mnoh in 
haste to find the latch, and a man rushed into 
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tlie midst of the circle. “Speak not!" he 
shouted, “I forbid!” Lelia sprung towards 
him with a stifled cry, and would have thrown 
herself into his anus, had she not been suddenly- 
caught mid way by her father. ‘ ' What is this ? ” 
demanded he sternly, but in rising alarm; 
‘ ‘ ruffian — drunkard — ^madman ! — what would 
yoit here ? ” “You cannot provoke me, Niccoli,” 
kid the intruder, “were you to spit upon me! 
I co;-na to demand your daughter in marriage.” 
“Yon!” shouted the enraged father. “You!” 
repeated the relations, in tones of wonder, 
acorn, rage, or ridicule, according to the tem- 
perament of the individual. " There needeth 
no more of this," said the same cold, cautious 
voice that had spoken before; “a wedding 
begun in a brawl will never end in a bedding. 
To demand a girl in legitimate marriage is 
neither sin nor .shame; let the young man be 
answered even by the maiden herself, and then 
depart in peace.” "He hath spoken well,” 
said the more cautious among the old men; 
“speak, daughter; answer, and let the man be 
gone!" Ijolia grew pale, and then red. She 
made a step forward — hesitated — looked at her 
father timidly — and then stood as still as a 
statue, pressing her clasped hands upon her 
bosom, as if to silence the thvobbings that dis- 
turbed her reason. "{Jiri,” said old Niccoli, 
in a voice of .suppressed passion, as he sei 2 cd 
her by the arm, “do you know that man? — 
did you ever see him before ! Answer, can you 
tell me his name?” "No!" "No! — the in- 
solent ruffian! Go, girl, present your cheek 
to your future husband, that the customs of 
our amJestors may be fulfilled, and leave me to 
clear my doorway of vagabonkl ” She stei)ped 
forward mechanically; but when the legitimate 
suitor, extending his arms, ran forward to meet 
her, she eluded him with a sudden shriek, and 
staggered towards the intruder. “Hold — 
hold!” cried the relations, “youaromad — you 
know not what you do — it is Francesco, the 
miiioralo!” She had readied the stranger, who 
did not move from where he stood; and, as the 
ill-omened name met her ear, she fainted in 
his arms. 

The confusion that ensued was indescribable. 
Lelia was carried senseless into tho honse; and 
it reiinired tho efforts of half the party to hold 
back her father, -who would have grappled with 
the mineralo upon the spot. Francesco stood 
for some time with folded arras. In mournful 
and moody silence; but when at length the 
voice of cursing, which NicooU continued to 
pour forth ag.ainst him, had sunk in exhaustion, 
he advanced and confronted him. "I can bear 
those names,” said he, "from you. Some of 


I them, yon know well, are unde.servod; and if 
others flL it is more my misfortune than my 
fault. If to chastise insults, and render back 
■ scorn for scorn, is to be a ruffian, I am one; 

I blit no man can be called a vagabond who 
I resides in the habitation and follows tho trade 
of his ancestons. Tliese things, however, are 
trifle.9 — ^at best they are only words. Your 
1 real objection to me is that I am took. It is 
a strong one. If I chose to take your daughter 
without a dowry, I would take her in .spite of 
you all; but I will leave her— even to that; 
thing without a soul- — ratlier than subject so 
gentle and fragile a being to the privations and 
vicissitudes of a life like mine. I demand, 
therefore, not simiily your daughter, but a 
dowry, if only a small one; and you have the 
right to require that on my part I shall not bo 
ompty-hankd. She Is young, and there can 
be, and ought to be, no hurry with her mar- 
riage: but give me only a year — a single year; 
name a reasonable sum ; and if by tho appointed 
time I cannot tell the money into your hand, 
I hereby engage to relinquish oveiy claim, 
which her generous preference has given me, 
upon yoiir daughter’s hand, " “It is Well put," 
replied the cold and cautious voice in the as- 
sembly. “A year, at any rate, would have 
elapsed between the present betrothing and the 
damsel’s marriage. If the young man befw^c 
tho bells of twelve, on this night twelvemonth, 
layetli down upon tho table, either in coined 
money, or in gold, or golden ore, the same sum 
which wo were here ready to guarantee on the 
part of my grandson, why I, for one, shall not 
object to the maiden’s whim — provided it co?i~ 
tomes so lonff — being oon.sultecl, in tho disposal 
of her hand, in preference to her father’s judg- 
ment and desires. The sum is only three 
thousand livras! ” A laugh of scorn and derision 
aro.se among the relations. “Yob, yes,” said 
they, “it is but just. Lot tiie mineralo pro- 
duce three thousand iivraa, and ho shall have 
hi.s bride. Neighbour Nicooll, it is a fair pro- 
posal; allow us to interoede for Francesco, and 
beg your assent!” “Birs,” said Francesco, in 
perplexity mingled with anger, “the sum of 
three thousand livras” — He was interrupted 
by another forced laugh of derision. "It is a 
fair proposal," repeated the relations; “agree, 
neighbour Niccoli, agree! ” "I agree,” said 
Niccoli disdainfully. “Jt is agreed!” replied 
Francesco, in a burst of haughty indignation; 
and with a swelling heart he withdrew. 

A very remarkable change appeared to take 
place from that inonient in tho character and 
habits of the mineralo. He not only deserted 
the company of his riotou,s a.ssociato.s, but even 
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ttiiit of tho feiv respectable persons to. irhose | 
linnses ho had obtained admission, either by 
his talents for singing, or the comparative pro- 
priety of hU conduct. Day after day he laboured 
in his precfirioHS avocation. The change.s of 
tho seasons -were not now admitted as excuses. 
Tlie atonn did not drive him to the wine-shed, 
and tlie vain did not coniine him to his hut. 
Day after day, and often night after night, he 
was to lie found in the field— on the mountains 
— ^hy the sides of the rain-courses— on the 
shores of the torrent. 

He rarely indulged himself even in the re- 
creation of meeting his mistress, for whom all 
this liihour was snhniittcd to. Gold, not a.s a 
means Imt as an end, seomod to be bis thought 
by day and his dream by night, the object and 
end of his oxi.steneo. When they did meet in 
darkness, and loneliness, and mystery, it was 
but to e.vchange a few hurried Fentonocs of 
hope and comfort, and affected reliance upon 
fortune. On these occasiona teaw, and tramb- 
ling.s, and hysterical sobbings, sometimc.s told, 
on her part, at once the hollowne.s3 of her 
words and the weakness of lier conatitation; 
but on his all iras, or seemed to be, enthusiasm 
and steadfast expectation. 

Days and weeks, however, passed by — moons 
rolled away — the year was drawing toitsrvane, 
and a groat part of the enormous sum was still 
ill the womb of tlio mountains. Day by day, 
week by week, and month by montli, tho hopes 
of the mineralo boeanie fainter. He could no 
longer bestow the comfort which did not cheer 
even his dreams. Gloomy and sad, ho could 
only strain his mistress In bis arms, without 
uttering a word when she ventured an inquiry 
respecting his progress, and then liurry away 
to resume, mechanically, hia hqieless task. 

It is a strange, sometime.s an awful thing, to 
look into the mystery of the female mind. 
Lelia’s health had received a shock from the 
cireumstance.s we have recorded, which left her 
cheek pale, and her limbs weak, for many 
months; and to this physical iniinnity wasnow 
ailded tlie effect of those dumb, but too eloquent, 
interviews with her lover. The lower he .sunk 
in despondency, liowcver, and the more des- 
perate grew their affaira, the ftii/her her spirits 
rose, as if to (piell and control tiioir fortune. 
Her hopes seemed to grow in proportion with 
hi.s fears, and the strength whicli dosertecl him 
went over as an ally and supporter to her weak- 
ness. Even her bodily health received its 
direction from her mind. Her nerves seemed 
to recover their tone, her cheek its hue, and 
her eye its brilliancy. The cold and slu^sh 
imagination of a man is unacquainted with 


I half the resources of a woman in such eireuiu- 
stances. Disappointed in her dependence on 
fortune and ca.sualty, Delia l.iotook hei*.self to 
the altars and gods of her people! Saints and 
martyrs were by turns invoked ; vows were 
offered up, and pilgrimages and religions 
watchings performed. Then came dreams and 
prodigies into play, and omens, and auguries. 
Sbrfes were wrested from the pages of Dante, 
and warnings and commands translated from 
the mystic writings of the sky— 

“Tho stars which are the iiootry of heaven." 

The year touched upon its close; and the 
sum which the gold-seeker hurt amassed, 
although great almost to a miracle, was still 
far — ^veiy far, from sufficient. The last day of 
the year arrived, ushered in by storm, and 
thundering.s, and lightning.s; and the evening 
fell cold and dark upon the despairing labonrs 
of Froncesco. He was on the side of the moun- 
tain oppo.sltc Niceoli's house; anti, a.s daylight 
died in the valley, he saw, with inexpressible 
bitterness of soul, by the number of lights in 
the windows, that the fete was not forgotten. 
Some trifling success, however, induced him, 
like a drowning man grasping at a straw, to 
continue his search. He was on the spot in- 
dicated by a dream of his enthusiastic mistress; 
and she had coiyured him not to abandon the 
attempt till tlie bell of the distant ch urch -should 
silence their hope.s for ever. 

His success continued. Ho was working 
with the pick.a.xe, and had di.scovored a. very 
small perpendicular vein: and it was just pos- 
sible that this, althongh altogether inadequate 
in itself, might bo cro.ssed at a greater depth 
by a horizontal one, and tiius form one of the 
gi-uppi, or nests, in which the ore is plentiful 
and easily extracted. To work, however, w.as 
difficult, and to work long, impossible. His 
strength was :ilmo!3t exhausted; tho storm boat 
fiercely in his face; and the darknes,s increased 
every, moment. His heart wholly failed him; 
hi.s limbs trembled; a cold penspiration bedewed 
his brow ; and, as tho best r.ays of daylight de- 
parted from tho monntain-side he fell senseless 
upon the ground. 

How long ho remained in this state he did 
not know; but ho was recalled to life by a 
sound resembling, as he imagined, a human 
cry. The .storm howled more wildly th;in ever 
along the side of the mountain, and it was now 
pitch-dai-k; but on turning round his head he 
saw, at a little distance above where ho lay, a 
small, steady light. Francesco's heart began 
to quake. The light advanced towards Mm; 
and he.pereeived- that it was borne by a figure 
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arrayed in white from head to foot. Lelia ! ” I 

cried he in amazement, mingled with super- | 
stitioiia terror, as he recognized the features of i 
his young fair mistress. “ Waste not time in j 
words,” said she, "much may yet be done, i 
and I have the most perfect assurance that now | 
at least I am not deceived. Up, and be of good i 
heart! Work, for here is light. I will sit 
down in the shelter, bleak though it be, of the 
cliff, and aid you with my prayers, since I 
cannot with my hands.” Francesco seized the 
axe, and stirred, half with sliame, half with 
admiration, by the courage of the generous 
girl, resumed his labour witli new vigour. 
“Be of good heart,” continued Lelia, '^aud all 
will yet bo well. Bravely — bravely done! — be 
.sure tlio saints have heard us!” Only once 
she uttered anything resemhling a complaint 
— “It is so cold!” said she, “make haste, 
dearest, for I cannot find my way home, if I 
would, without the light. ” By-and-by site i-e- 
peiited more frequently the injunction to 
“make haste.” Francesco's heart bled while 
he tlloqght of the sufferings of the sick and 
delicate girl on .such a night, in .such a place; 
and Ids blows felh desperately on the stubborn 
rock. He was now at a little distance from 
the spot where she sat, and was just about to 
beg her to bring the light nearer, when she 
•spoke again. “Make haste— make haste!” 
she said, “the time is almost come — I shall be 
wanted — I a?n wanted — I can stay no longer — 
farewell !" Francesco looked up, but the light 
was already gone. 

It was so strange, this sudden desertion! If 
dotennined to go, why did she go alone? — 
aware, as, she must have been, th.at //.is remain- 
ing in the dark could be of no use. Could it 
be that her heard had changed, the moment 
her hopes had vanished? It was a bitter and 
ningonerotis thought; nevertheless it served to 
bridle the speed with which Fmncesco at first 
.sprung fonvard to overtake his mistress. He 
had not gone far, however, rvhon a sudden thrill 
arrested his progress. His heart ceased to beat, 
he grow faint, and, would have fallen , to the 
.ground, birt for the support of a rock against 
which he staggered. When he recovered he 
retraced his step.s as acerrrately as it was pos- 
•sible to do in utter darkness. He knew not 
wbetlier he fouird the exact spot on which 
Lelia had sat, but he was stireof the surround- 
ing Idealities; and, if she was still ther-e, her. 
white dress would rro doubt gleam even through 
the thick night which surrounded her. 

iVith a lightened he.art — for, compared with 
the phantom of the mind which had presented 
itself, all things seemed endurable— he began 


again to descend the mountain. In a qtlnco so 
singularly wild, where the rocks were piled 
around in combinations at once fantastic and 
sublime, it was not wonderful that the light 
carried by his mistress should be wholly in- 
visible to him, even had it been much nearer 
than was by this time probable. Far less was 
it surprising that the shouts which ever and 
anon lie uttered should not reach her car; for 
he was on the lee-side of the storm, which 
raved among the cliffs with a fury that might 
have drowned the thunder. 

Even to the practised feat of Francesco the 
route, without the smallest lig-ht, to guide his 
steps, was dangerous in the extreme; and to 
the occupation thus afforded to ids thouglits it 
was perliaps owing tiiat he reached Hiccoli’s 
house in a state of mind to enable him to acquit 
himself in a manner not derogatory to the dig- 
nity of manhood. “Niccoli," said ho, on 
entering the room, “I have come to return you 
thanks for the trial you have allowed me. 1 
have failed, and, in terms of the engagement 
! between ns, I relinquish my claims to your 
daughter’s hand.” He would then have retired 
as suddenly as he had entered; but old ISfiouoIi 
caught hold of his arm: — “Bid us farewell," 
said he, in a tremulous voice; “go not in anger, 
Forgive me for the harsh words I used whan 
we last mot, I have watched you, Francesco, 
from that day — and — " He wiped away a 
tear asiie looked upon the soiled and neglected 
appurel, and the haggard and ghastly face, of 
the young man — “Ko matter — my word is 
plighted — farewell. — How call my daughter,” 
added he, “and I pray Clod that the business 
of this night end in no ill! ” 

Francesco lingered at the door. He would 
fain have seen but tlie skirl of Lolia’s mantle 
before departing! “She is not in her room! ” 
cried a voice of alarm. Fi'ancosco’s heart 
quaked. Presently tlic wliole house was astir. 
The sound of feet running hero and there was 
heard, and agitated voices called out her name. 
The next moniout the old man ruslied out of 
the room, and, laying both his liaiirls upon 
Franeeseo’s shoulders, looked wildly in his face. 
“ Know you aught of my daughter?” said he; 
“Speak, I conjure you, in the name of the 
blessed Saviour! Tell me that you have mar- 
ried her, and I will forgive and bless yon! 
Speak! — will yon not speak? A single word! 
Where is my daughter? Where is my Lelia ? — 
my life — my light— ^niy hope^my child— my 
cliUd!” The miueralo started, as if from a 
dream, and looked round, apparently without 
comprehending what hud passed. A strong 
shudder then .shook his frame for an instant, 
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'■Liglits!” said lie, “torches! — every one of 
you ! Follow me ! ” ami he rushed out into the 
night. He was Rpecdily overtaken by the 
whole of the eonipanj’, amounting to moro 
than twelve men, with lighted torches, that 
flaicd like meteors in the storm. As for the 
leader himself, he seemed scarcely able to drag 
one limb after the other, and he staggered to 
and fro, like one who Is drunken with wine. 

They at lengtli reached the idace he sought; 
and, hy the light of the torches, something 
wliite was seen at the base of the cliff. It was 
Lelia. She leaned her back against the rock; 
one liand was pre.ssc(l upon her heart, like a 
pcMon who slu'inlcs with cold; and in the other 
she lield the lamp, the flame of which had 
expired in the socket. Francesco threw him- 
self on his knoo.s at one side, and the old man 
at the other, while a light, as strong as day, 
was .shod liy the torches upon the spot. She 
was dead — dead— .stone dead! 

After a time tlio childless old man went to 
seek out the object of his daughter's love; but 
Francesco was never soon from that fatal night, i 
A wailing sound is sometimes heard to this j 
day upon the hills, and the peasants say that 
it is the voice of the mineralo seeking his mis- 
tress among the rocks; and cveiy dark and 
stormy night the lamp of Lelia is still seen 
upon the mountain, as she lights her phantom- 
lover in his search for gold. 

Such is the story of the storm-lights of 
Anzusca, and the only part of it which is mine 
is the translation into the language of civilized 
men of the sentiments of a rude and ignorant 
people. 

Ltooh Bitohie. 


GOD AED HEAVEN. 

The silver cord Ui twain is sinippcil, 

Tlio golden bowl hs liriikeu, 

The mortal moulil in darknesa wrapjied, 

The words funereal spoken; 

The tomb is built, or the rook fa cleft. 

Or delved is the grassy clod. 

And wliat for moiimiiig man ia loft ? 

O what is loft— but God '. 

The to.ir« are shud that nionriied the diind, 

Tlio llowers they wm-o are faded; 

I'ha twilight dun hath vailed the sun, 

And Uoi«'s sweet dreamings shaded; 

And tlio tliuiiglits of Joy that worn planted deep 
Prom our heart of hearts are riven; 

And what to loft ns when wo weep! 

, jO, what fa left— but heaven 1 


IMITATED FBOM SOHILLEE. 

“Take ye the world 1 I give it yo for ever,” 

Said Jupiter to men; “for now I mean yo 
To hold it as your heritage : so sever 
The earth like brothere, as ye please, between ye." 

AH who had hands took what they could : the needy 
Both old and yonng, most busily employ'd 'em ; 

Tho fiii-mer had the liolds; the lord, more gi’eedy. 
Seized on the woods for chaae, and ho oi\)oy'il ’em. 

To get his aluiro the merehaut took all sly ways; . 

The abbot had the vineyards in partition; ‘ 

Tho king kept all tho bridges and the highways; : 

And claimed a tenth of all things In addition. 

Long after tho division was completed 
Came in the poet—nbseut, not at distance 1 
Alas, 'twas over— not to be repeated— 

All given away, as if he’d no existouee, 

“All, wools me I 'mid bounty so unbounded. 

Shall I, thy truest son, bo thus neglected?" 

He cried aloud, and his complaint resounded, 

As ho drew near Jove's throne quite mmxpeotorl, 

“If in the Land of Visions you resided,” 

Said Jovo, “ luid anger feel, to mo don’t show it. 
Wlioro wore you when tlio world was flrat divided ‘r” 

“I was close by thee,’’ answer’d the poor poet. 

“ With glory of thy foe® mine ayes were aehing, . 

And music flll’d mine earn while gifts you squander’d 
The earthly for tho heavenly thus toaking, 

Forgive my spirit that a while it wander’d. ” 

“ What's to be done?" said Jove— “tho world is given 
Fields, oluises, towns, ciieumferonoo, aud contm 
If yon’te ooutent to dwell with mo in heaven, 

'Tfa open to you when you iileaso to outer.’’ 

[The Tatier.} C. P. J. 


SONG. 

YeUow, yellow loaves I 
All grown palo with sighing 
For the sweet days denil. 

For tlio sad days dying; 
Yellow, yellow leave.s. 

How this parting grieves 1 
Yellow, yellow lenve.s I 
Falling, falling, failing; 
Death is best when hope 
Thereisuoreoalling; 

Yet, O yaUow leaves, 

How tho parting grieves i 


Bowbinq. 
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THE BITTER WEDDING: A SWISS 
LEGEND.^ 

One fine summer morning, many hundred 
years ago, young Bertliold set out with a very 
heavy heart from his alpine hut, with the view 
of reaching in the evening the beautiful valley 
of Sielientlial, whore stood Ms native village, 
and where he designed to be an unknown and 
silent guest at the daneing and festivity of 
certain merry-makers. 

“Ah, heavens!” sighed he, “it will he a hitter 
wedding: had I died last spring it ivere better 
with me now.” 

‘ ' Fiddle faddle I ” exclaimed a snarling voice 
from the roadside. “Fiddle faddlol .Where 
Master Ahnerioh touches his fiddle thoi-e it 
goes merrily — there is the hurly-burly, dirling 
the bottoms out of the tubs and pitphersi Good 
morning', my child! Come, cheer up, my 
hearty, and let us trudge on together in good 
fellowship I” 

The young herdsman had stopped when he 
first heard the croaking voice, and i\ow he could 
not speak for laughing. An odd-loofcing 
dwarfish figure, mounted upon one leg and a 
half, and propped upon a cruteh, with a nose 
as long as one’s thumb, made half-a-dozen wi'y 
faces as he hobbled up quite out of breath from 
a foot-path on the loft side of the road. Be- 
hind the dwarf trailed an enormous fiddle, on 
which lay a largo wallet, — appartenancc.s which 
seemed to bo attached to the little odd figure 
by way of ballast, lo,st the rush of the wind 
down the valley should sweep it arvay. 

“Good morning!” Berthold at last roared 
out; “you are a merry fellow. Master Fiddler, 
and shall be a comfort to me to-day. In spite 
of my misfortunes I could not help laughing 
at the sight of you and your hugeous fiddle. 
Take it not amiss ; a laugh has been a rare thing 
w’ith mo for many a day.” 

“Has it indeed,” rejoined the dwarf, “and 
yet .so young! Perhaps you are heart-sick, my 

“Yes, if you will call it .so,” replied the 
herdsman, “Hero, in our mountains aud 
valleys, a great many fellows run about fancying 
themselves in love, while they are all the time 
eating, drinking, and sleeping a.s sound as any 
marmot, and in one year’s time will easily pass 
from Margaret to Ilosamoud. That is all a 
mockery; I would much rather die than forget 

' From Foniijn Tales and TrmlUimt, KleHed Mejljr 
/mil the Faaitim Ulemtme of Geniany. 


Siegelind, — though with me all re.st and joy 
are for ever gone.” 

“Aye, aye,” replied Master Almerich, “I 
thought you wei'e going to the dance, my hearty. 
I heard you crying out of a bitter wedding, 
and I thought to myself, 'Aha! he does not 
get the right one.’” 

“jUi! that’s true enough,” replied Berthold; 
"he does not get the right one, — that Hilde- 
brand. I will tell you the whole matter. 
Master Almerich, as yon seem to be going tlie 
same way, if I uiuleretood you aright.” 

“Ah, yes, good heavens!” sighed the dwarf; 
“surely, surely, if I had only got a pair of 
stout legs; look you here, my dear child, what 
a miserable stump is this for crawling down 
the monntain! I am asthmatic too, and my 
throat has been enlarging these last fifty years; 
and that wallet has galled my b.ack sore all 
yesterday in climbing over the rough hills — 
Heaven knows when 1 shall get to the wedding! 
There was such a talking of that feast on the 
other side of the mountain, that, thoiight I to 
myself, I will go thither also and make some 
money; so I took my fiddle and began to crawl 
up the ascent; ye.stei'day I became quite ex- 
hausted, and now I must lay me down here by 
the side of the road and suhiuit to fate. Tell 
me all about the wedding when you return, 
my hearty,— if the wolves have not swallowed 
or hunger killed mo before that tiinei” 

. With these words the dwarf, apparently ex- 
hausted, sunk down with a deep and melanokoly 
sigh on the ne.arest stone, threw his bundle on 
the grass, and stretched out his bony hiiiid as 
if to take a last farewell of young Berthold, 
who in silence loaned upon his staff, gazing on 
the fiddler and quite unable to comprehend 
what ailed him. 

“Master,” began the herdsman, "how you 
sink! you have left all your gay spirits at home. 
Although it is a weary journey for me as well 
as you, I will yet endeavour to carry your wallet 
and fiddle, so I may enjoy your company on 
the road. You mu.st really hear what prcAses 
upon my soul, — perhaps I may obtain some 
relief in speaking it out, and you will bave 
some pitby word of comfort for me.” 

The dwarf lhauked him heartily for in's kind 
offer, and quickly transferred his. wallet and 
fiddle to the stout shoulders of the herds- 
man, — then took his crutch, whistled a merry 
tune, and trudged gaily on by the side of Ber- 
tholii. 

“It is a long story, this wedding,” begun 
the herdsman; “but I will bo as brief as pos- 
sible, for it still grieves me to the heart wlien I 
think about it, and whoever can undcr.stiuid it 
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at all, understands It soon, — ^my . sufferings 
will never be at an end, though I should talk, 
the whole day about it. 

‘ ' In. the village there, below ub, old Bernhard 
has a pretty sweet girl of a daughter, Siegelind; 
lie has lived for many years in a nice little 
cottage, and his wife Gertrude with him, close 
by the stream, wlicre the road strikes off into 
the wood. Their employment is to make 
wooden spoons for the herdsmen, by wliieh, 
and the help of a goat and a couple of sheep, 
they gain a scanty livelihood. 

, ‘'Last winter, having gone thither and got 
.some aslien spoons and cups nicely cut, I 
thought with myself: That will do exactly, — 
niy father is already old, and Bcnd.s me with 
the cattle to the mountain in spring, and if I 
only behave there as becomes a herdsman, I 
descend in autumn and marry Siegelind, and 
find myself a right free, happy man, 

“Jlhl Master Almorich, my words do poor 
justice to my heart; my feelings always get 
the sUvt of them, and reason comes limping 
sfterl 

“I beheld Siegelind, you sec, inoviug ac- 
tively about, — ^wearing a cheerful eouuteuaiioe 
late and early, — all goodness and discretion 
from top to toe, and pretty too, — overflowing 
with gay spirits and merry songs without 
number; all that my eye, my ear, and my 
heart drunk in .smoothly, — she was satiofied, 
and the old people too; so in summer 1 was 
to go to the moimtainSj and at liarve.st-liome 
to the wedding, and slie gave mo tliis waist- 
coat to wear on the hills in remembrance of 
her, 

“Meanwhile the spring came, and old Bern- 
hard traversed the forest selecting the finest 
stems for- his carving work, and exerting all 
hi.s .skill to provide us with fine furniture against 
the wedding. 

“So one tnoming he was ascending the 
mountain merrily, tlrrongli tliogo ravines where 
tliere are some marvellously fine tree.s, wlien a 
little man, in an odd sort of dress, hastonod to 
meet him, screaming violently, and beckoning 
and calling him 80 oaniestly that he could not 
but go with him. They soon reached a barn, 
where he found the wife of the little dwarfi.sli 
stranger lying sick and in extremity. Her ho 
relieved and cured; but for me— bride, pence, 
and happiness were lost from that hour." 

“Ah, good heavon.s!’’ exclaimed Almorioh; 

: “you are talking bravely, whilst I. am almost 
starving— hopj hop, hop— we are trudging in- 
cessantly on, and my stomach is as empty as 
a bagpipe; yesterday evening — nothing; this 
morning— nothing; oh that brave wedding- 


dance; the fiddle runs off, and Master *\Jmerich 
is starving here!” 

“Now, now, the deuce!” bawled the herds- 
man; “-what have yon got here in this cursed 
wallet? Here am I toiling on -odth this plagued 
bag, rubbing the very skin off my shoulder. 1 
thought there were at least ham and cheese 
and fresh, bread in it ; if not, why should I be 
smothered under such a bundle of rag.s!” 
j . “Softly, softly, my son! ” replied the fiddler, 

I “there are trea.sure.g in it; an old barret-cap of 
Siegefried, and an old s-u'ord-bclt of Dioterioh, 
and a couple of old leathern soles of Yhsan, 
child !-^Those are no everyday concerns, my 
hearty 1 They are all sacred relics to him 
who understands the thing; they are w-orth 
a whole mountain of sweet wine and seven 
acres of thick golden wheat to him -who knows 
their value!” 

“It may be so,” said the herdsman, "I only 
wish we had a few cups of milk in the place 
of your treasures; but if it is so with your 
stomach, my good master, look you hero, I 
have a mouthful of meagre goat-milk cheese, 
which I meant to serve me for the night; but 
never mind, I am little disposed to eat.” 

Berthold now produced his provisions, and 
Alnierich devoured them as greedily as if he ' 
meant to swallow the herdsman after them by 
way of dessert. The bread was quickly de- 
vonred, and honest Berthold .saw his supper 
devoured beforehand; then the fiddler wiped 
his mouth, leaped briskly up, was again in good, 
spirits, and stumped away before- the herdsman 
as freshly, as if nothing had ailed. him.' All 
this, however, seemed very odd. to Berthold; 
and when ho a, gain felt the annoyance of the 
wallet, he drew a sigh so deep tliat it echoed , 
back from the neighbouring rocks. 

“Lack-a-day!” .said Almerich again, “the 
poor lad ha.s lost his bride end his peace of 
heart; I have been so concerned about him that 
I could not eat a bit!” 

“Tliat fellow could devour the Stockhorn,”! 
thought Berthold somewhat angrily; !‘the 
club-foot is not in his right .sense.s, I believe. 

“ It was i-eally. too had,” began he at last 
aloud; “the dwarf in the barn returned a pro- 
fusion of thanks to old Bernhard, and said; ' I 
am a foreign miner, and have Io.st the road 
with my good wifo; .Bo I have nothing tp reward 
you with for your kind .services, save a littk 
bit of cheese and a few draughts of -wine. Ho 
take that, and remember the poor fello-n- who 
gave you- what he could, and will pray that 

Heaven may reward you farther.’, j 
_ 'Taastoofehorn, aweH-kuownioolcbahindBrlenbaoh 





“To old Bernhard the crnmb of cheese and 
the few spoonfuls of wino seemed poor enough, ^ 
and ho accepted the little bottle and piece of 
clieeso only to get rid of the importunity of. 
the dwarf, who would take no refusal. 

‘ ‘ Towards noon Bernhard waB proceeding to 
his Tillage; the road was long, and feeling 
fatigued he lay down in the shade of a tree, 
took out the gift of the dwarf, and begun to . 
cut and to drink. Meanwhile my evil stars, 
bring' young Hildebrand, the mo.st miserly 
fellow in the village, in bis way;— ‘God bless . 
you. Father Bernhard!’ — ‘Thank yon, niy. 
soil; ’ Thus the conversation proceeded. The 
niggard sees the old man comfortably enjoying 
his repast ; so lie sets himself down beside him 
and fakes a share. There they eat and oat for 
about an hour,— ^the wine never gets less, and 
the cheese is never done, and both behold the 
miracle till their hair stands on end. 

“ All was now over, Maator Fiddler, and poor 
Berthold was undone! 

. “ilildobraud chose words as polished as 
marble; they went down ivith Bernhard as 
smoothly as honey; my dear sweet Slogelind 
was pledged to the rich miser with the mar- 
vellous cheese for her dowry. The old man 
was ipixte beside himself, — ^the young man 
talked iinoly, — they were to outdo the whole 
village and keep their Secret to themselves; I 
. wa.s called a miserable wretch, and the spirit 
of mischief just brought mo into their way in 
time to hoar the whole sad stoi'y.” 

. ' “Ah! good heavens!” ogain exclaimed Al- 
merioh," I am undone witii cold; it is turning 
a cold rainy day, and my bones are too naked!. 

. —Hew, liew! iiow the storm Wows into my 
r very soul! Tliis day will be my de.ath, — I 
tliouglit so before. Go, my son, I give yon 
tho fiddle in a present,— leave me the wallet 
here, .1: will stretch myself out to die upon 

“The mischief's in it!” gnunWed Bortliold; 
“if matters are to go on thi,s way, wo shall he 
a year and a day hence still travelling this 
cursed road. Hark ye, old boy, you are an 
odd fellow! with onitches, -withaut : meat and 
drink, and without a worsted coat, wandering 
through oiu' rough country with, a fiddle, as 
big as yourself, and . a wallet as heavy as seven 
tlireo-stone cheeses! ■ That may indeed be called 
a tempting of Providence! Why the deuce do . 
you drag after you that ass’s Wrden of old 
rubbish, and have not the convenience of a 
cloak in your bundle?” 

“ It i,s all very true,” said Almerieh; “l am 
not yet accustomed to be the lame, feeble man 
you see me. Thirty, years, ago I sldpped like 


a leveret over bills .‘ind dales; but now, fare- 
well to friend Almericlr, I .sliail never leave 
this place; however, it is all one, — perish 
here or die there, a dying bed is over a bard 
one, even though it should be of down and 

“How really,” replied Bertbold, "you are 
too whimsical, fiddler. The cold blast never 
hurts a tough fellow who W accustomed to run 
about the mountains, — there, slip into my coat 
and walk smartly on, for a shower is approach- 
ing and that rascally wallet is weighing me 

“Patience, child, patience!” said Almerieh, 
“that coat is quite warm from your shoulders, 
— I feel very comfortable in it, — slowly, gen- 
tly; your story of tho marvellous cheese and 
wine has quite restored mo to ivarmth — how 
did the matter go on?" 

“You rogue and rascal,” thought BerthoUl 
to himself, and then continued his lamentable 

“How did it go on! — Gertrude sang to the 
same tune as her husband; Siegelind grew sad 
and lost her colour and strength; the old hoy 
urged the matter, and Hildebrand too, — Bern- 
Inird was anxious to get tho rich and proud 
son-in-law, and was in gi'eat fear lest the en- 
eliantcd wine should soon dry up, — the young 
fellow had money in his eye, and wished to 
turn tho bewitched cheese to usury, — thus 
the wedding was determined on, and I was 
left in 8ttdne.ss upon my mountain. I tried to 
forget it; I thought Siegelind could not have 
borne me in ber heart, otherwise she would 
not, to escape death and martyrdom, have 
married the red-hairod Hildebrand. Last night 
I could find neither rest nor sleep upon my 
straw; I must go and see her with my own eyes 
take that miser for her husband. Hear the 
village I will wrap up my head and dye my 
hands and checks witli berries, so that nobody 
will know me; and in the bustle of the weilding, 
when everything is turning top.sy-turvy, not.a 
living soul ■will care for poor Bertbold. When 
all isoi'er 1 will, so it please Heaven, become 
wise again; or if nob, my heail will turn alto- 
gether, and that will be a blessing too. ”. 

“My good child,” s.aid the dwarf, “all that 
will pass over. How, I perceive well that, it 
is a hard journey and a hitter ivcdding too for 
you; it is hoivever good luek, my child, that 
you have me for a companion. ; I will fiddle 
till your heart leaps again; yonr sorrow grieves 
me as much as if it were rny own.” 

Wliilst talking thus a few drops of rain fell 
which proved tlie prelude to a heavy shower; 
and although the travellers had already gone a 
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cousidei'aWe way, tliey were still far from the 
end of their journey, and gush after gush the 
rain poured upon their head till the water run 
down from their hats as from a spout. 

lierthold trudged silently on, sighing fre- 
(luently and heavily under his burden, — he 
coiikl have sworn that it inerea.sed a pound’s 
weight every atop; ncvcrthele.ss it was impos- 
siiilo for his good Jiaturc to think of giving 
it back to the poor cripple in .such a tempest. 
The moisture began to trickle through his 
waistcoat, and run in a cold stream down his I 
back: ho wislied himself, the dwarf, and the 
wedding, all fur enough, but stalked sullenly 
on through the mud as if ho had been wading 
through the highest alpine grass. 

The fiddler limped elo.se behind him, croak- 
ina occanioiially through his raven throat an 
old spring song which told of sunshine and 
singing -liirds and pleasure and love. He 
then (ivow himself snugly together, and ex- 
patiated on the excellence of the herdsman’s 
coat, which he said was quite water-proof; next 
he called to Berthokl to step lehsuroly, to pay 
particular attention to the wallet and fiddle, 
and not to overheat himself. 

The herd.sinan would have lost all patience 
and coiu'age a thoiwand times iver in dragging 
his huiich'edweight of a load and playing the 
fool to the crazy fiddler, if he had not been 
ashamed to throw away the burden ivliieh he’ 
had volunteered to carry, and to forsake the 
person whose company he had himself Invited. 
But ill his heart he vowed deeply and solemnly 
never again to lend his coat to a fiddler, nor 
give away his cheese, nor carry a fiddle and 
wallet, — and after all he mocked and laughed 
at by .such an odd quiz of a fellow! '• If,” 
thought he at last, “the up.shot of all this 
is a fever in the evening which carries mo 
quickly off — ho it so — it remains a bitter wed- 

Atter a few hours of rain the two compan- 
ioii.s reached the valley, where a swollen and 
rajiid torrent rushed across their path, whieh 
had swept away every ve.stige of the little 
bridge that led to the village, with the excc))- 
tion of a single small plauk; the herdsman 
heeded not the narrow footing, and wa.s step- 
ping boldly across, when the fiddler began to 
roar out lu.stily about the dangers of the j)ath; 

“ For my life and .soul I rvill not move from 
this spot! Neither eat nor rat could pass over 
there,. — I would be a dead man if 1 ventured 
on that cursed plank! Let them fiddle yonder 
who can swim, — I wish 1 was in a down bed 
with my fidfile for a pillow!” 

“ Don’t tnake such a noise about it! " cried 1 


Berthold; “if our journey has led us as far as 
tins, we shall surely get on a little farther; if 
I have brought the fiddler this length to the 
bitter dance, I will also bring him to the wed- 
ding-houso— though I am a fool, I am never- 
theless a good-natured one.” 

With these words the herdsman took oft* the 
fiddle and wallet from his back, and supplied 
their place wdth the dwaif, whom lie carried 
over as easily a.s a bundle of straw. Tlien he 
fetched the fiddle, wallet, and crutch, which 
lay as heavy as so many stones upon his 
shoulders. 

“Well, the best of it now is," .said he, “that 
we shall soon reach the village — eitlier my 
head is turned or that wallet is filled witli flesh 
and blood, and Master Almerieh’s body is 
stuffed with chaff ! ’’ 

‘ ‘ Nonsense I ” replied the fiddler with a broad 
grin. “Ton have behaved ivell, child; it would 
be a great pity if the bride yonder should not 
get you; you Lave the genuine patience of the 
lamb in you, yet I perceive you have also 
strength enough, with your heart in the right 
place, and as much wisdom as there is any 
need of in the country. Como, lot us paint 
your cheeks and take out ■ the old cap you will 
find in my wallet, and the green waisleoat, 
and get that belt about you; then take up the 
rest of the things and follow me; to-day you 
■shall be the fiddler's boy, and not a living 
cimture know you.” 

The fiddler opened his wallet. and throw out 
the disguise to Berthold— .shut it hastily again 
— ^painted his face with eranborrios, and his 
heard and oyehrow.s with a bit of coal, and 
then they w.alked gaily on the last quarter of 
an hour towards the village. 

.Evening was ju.st coming on, and the sun 
broke out all at once from under the clouds — 
the birds began to sing cheerfully — the flowers 
opened their leaves as if to listen, and Berthold 
felt his clothes .sooner dried than if he had 
been sitting close to a largo five. 

In a few minutes our wanderers mingled 
with the merry wedding - guo.sts ; noise and 
merriment was echoing all around, and no one 
looked sad but Siegelind, wlio kept her tearful 
eyes fixed upon the ground. The old fiddler 
was welcomed with .shouts of applause; tlie 
rain had prevented the arrival of the band 
of fiddlers and pipers who had boon invited 
on the occasion, and everybody pronounced 
it a piece of marvellous good luck for the 
wedding, that Master Almericli should have 
got through. 

“Now, children!” exclaimed the old boy, 
“ fetehussometlungto drink, aud some eheo.se 
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and bread, — and do not forget that youth ivho 
has dragged myself as well as my fitldle here 
to-day." ' • 

The gue-sts raa about to execute the old 
fiddler's commands, and even Gertrude aiid 
Bernhard seemed well-pleased and brought 
whatever was on the table. Poor Beithold’s 
heart wa.s bleeding; ho kept, however, eating 
and drinking that ho might not be obliged to 
speak. Meanwhile the old fiddler put dry 
strings on his instrument, and began to tune 
it so .stoutly that it thrilled tiu-ough marrow 
and bone, and quickly drew the attention of 
all upon the musician. 

“Bless mo!” ^vhisporcd Bernhard to Ger- 
trude, “upon my faith it is the very dwarf 
who gave me the bewitched wine and cheese! 
Be gentle to him, wife, and say not a single 

All at once the fiddler struck up so stoutly 
and briskly upon his fiddle that the very house 
.shook; blow upon, blow, he commenced such a 
furious strain that the whole company leaped 
up from their benehoa, and began dancing as 
if they were mad. “Height heigh!” shouted 
the people, "ihirs is a fiddle;" and everyone 
ciipered and whirled through the wedding- 
chamber as if they danced for a wager. The 
young people led out the dance, and the old 
ones hobbled as fast after them as they could; 
nobody remained in her place but Siegelind 
-—who wished herself ten thousand miles 
away from the merriment — and Borthold, who 
looked steadfastly and sorrowfully upon his 
beloved. 

In the midst of hi,s fiddling Master Almcrieh 
beckoned to the heautifnl bride to step near 
to him; "there stands a little bottle yonder 
where your bridegroom has been seated, and 
.some old cheese with it — I dare,s,ay it will not 
be the worst in the house — I would taste a 
little of it— this playing makes me a little nice 
in the palate. ” 

The good-natui'od bride was little interested 
in the preservation of the precions articles; she 
brought them and placed them upon a chair 
beside bim, thinking the old man might take 
as much a.i he could eat. 

The (hv.arf quickly laid his fiddle aside, 
raised the bewitched bottle in his right hand, 
and the cheese in his left, and exclaimed with 
a loud voice; “Well, my good people, well, 
here’s the health of that beautiful bride there 
and her sweetheart; may she live long and 
joyfully!” 

“Long and joyfully !” rOBOnmled through the 
room, while fifty bonnets and hats were tossed 
«p into the air. 


But horror-struck and deadly pale did Hilde- 
brand and Bernhard and Gertrude become 
when they kiw the wondrous wine and en- 
chanted cheese in Almorich’s uplifted fist. 
“Dares he — can he — ^^vill he,” darted through 
their hearts; but woo and alas! in one turn of 
his hand the glutton with his large ox mouth 
had swallowed the bewitched draught and 
marvellons cheese without leaving a morsel! 

A roar of passion from the red-haired Hilde- 
brand, and a gush of tears from Gertrude, now 
terrified the people; while old Bernhard stood 
like one petrified. A cheerful smile flew over 
the countenance of Siegelind, and Bert hold 
rose boldly from his bench, and stood ready to 
use his fists upon Hildebrand if ho should dare 
to touch the fiddler. 

“You rogue! you beggar! ” at last exclaimed 
Hildebrand, “ who told you to give that old 
fool of a fiddler th.at gift of Heaven? You 
may now give your house, and your bride too, 
to the rabble; I do not care a straw more for 
you and all that remains to yon ! ” 

With words of venom and exoeratloa Hilde- 
brand rusliod out of the room, while, silent 
.and terrified, the outraged Bomhard and his 
crowd of guests looked after him. “I am a 
dead man!” at last exclaimed Bernlmrd, “ray 
child .and we all are ruined; the wedding-feast 
ami the adornments are all unpaid ! Oh cursed, 
horrid miser! bring me a knife— a knife! ” 

“A fig for a knifol” exclaimed tlie fiddler; 
“there the bridegroom has jnst come and has 
brought with him a whole wallet full of gold— 
and the bride loves him with all her heart— 
and the gue.sta are still together, and my fiddle 
is in glorious tune.” 

With these woivls Alnierich crippled forward 
to the half-hewildorod and yet joyful Berthold 
and di'ew him into the eirolo ; ho wiped his 
face with the skirt of bis coat, and showed to 
the delighted bride and the astoni.sliod gnests 
their wcU-known neighbour, who was clear and 
welcome to all. The wallet was hastily dragged 
forward, and Almorich having cpiicfciy opened 
the lock, hchold pure rod gold in ooins and 
chains tumbled out from it, dazzling the eye.s 
of all with then- splendour! Old Bernlmrd 
and Gertrude einbraecd by turns the lovely 
Siegelind and the ugly dwarf. Almerioh took 
his fiddle .and struek up a tune which hewitolied 
them all, and they danced till midniglit in joy 
and glory. The musician then escaped and 
left a whole house full of ineiTy-m;ikor.s around 
the two happy lovers, who, till their last day, 
a thousand times blessed the bitter wedding, in 
which they had been so woudorfully united by 
the benevolent lame dwarf. 
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id Marston, LL.D., horn at Uoston, Liii- 
)th January, 1S20; died IsOO. Although ho 
eniiiloyod his iwii as a novelist (A. Uuiy in 
iight, &c.), It was as a dramatic poet that 
:i won the ilistiugiiishcd place ho hold in 


\ life for life. OtSlralhnu 
Eceno is taken, a critic i 
“This play is undoubtedl; 
of delicacy and tine huiw 
hakes place at the time o 
in Scotland hetween iSpii 


seutatires of what was clasaed as the legitl- 
i. The l^atrieian's Daughter, a tivagody, 
1812 at Drury Dane, with Mr. Macroady, 
and Mias Helen Faiicit as the imiversoiia- 
irincijial characters, at once established hia 
rt was followed by a long series of poetic 
liuh it will suffice to mention: Dhilip 0/ 
aiie Dlahe; The Heart amt the World; A 
mn; Strathmore.: and. after an interval 


Strathmore, who wav liotr 
Rupert Lorn, a staunch 
love and frieinlHlnp, espo 
nanters. The ilerce conteS' 
rino Lorn and his sense of 
of the play, and flnds its 0 
Sir Rupert has lieoii resc 
j from the hands of the Cor 
made prisoner.] 



Kath. One more boon — 

Tliat your conditions I may bear to Strathmore. 

Sir li. Be it so, girl ! He may prove obdurate. 

Remember, though, this meeting is yoiir last. 

You parley with the rebel— not the friend! 

Come ! I’ll prepare the bond. 

Kiith. I’ll follow you. 

JExeimt Biu Bupbbt, Henbt, aiul Isabbi.. 

JtelipU Wmt moans that word. Fear for my father 
Has blinded me to truth: now I see aR! 

Right trampled on— pure conscience counted crimes 
And hatred b.an(i.uetiug on good men’s groans ! 

My brother owned it! And the imm Who beards 
Tins wrong’s a rebel ! .Sure, the courts of heaven 

Are peopled with tlie o^St^ of this world ! 

My i-Ialliert ! Oh, he will reject these terms. 

I dare not think on that. One last farewell. 

One prayer to save him end my dreain of life. [Exit . . - 
E. it Stevthmoke wnndtd i tipoitei Rolasd. 

Roland, Lean on me, sir! lean on me! You are faint, 

I saw you struck. Your wound needs rest and quiet. 

Strath, {sitting) Good friend, I feel it not! 

Roland. So sharp a hurt 

Asks bettor suigery than you .afford. 

Strath. Dalzell, you say, comes hither? 

Roland. Ay- sir! 

- Strath. Then 

Each onptive’.s fate is sealed. Beseech Sir Rupert 
To give me audience, (asirfe) My offence being chief. 

My death sliould free the rest. 

Roland. I’ll do your bidding. [Exit. 

Strath. Could I save the rest, 

I’d know no other care ! My soul breathes freely— 

Leaving all with God. As tb rough half -open gates 
Of Death’s grim arch, I catch the fiolils of day. 

Yet, Kiitbiiriuo ! 'fliore eartli’.a fond last weakness clings, 
i To her my name must be a tliougbt to shrink from. 

I sball not have a tomb in that f.alr realm 
AVhere I had once a home. 

Enter Kathabinb, leith a paper. 

{risiiiff) Has my heart’s cry 
To look on thee been beard? 

Kath. We meet once more — 

To part for ever! 

Strath. 'With a faltering voice 
You say it— not in hatred ! 

Ka th. Hatred! {looking mournfully in his face) Oh, how lie 
Has been tliy struggle ! 

Strath. Can you feel 

That I /(arc struggled? 

Kath. Kobly ! Y^cs, I know it. 
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I did not hope 
I shall die, smUingl 

Die ! thou shalt not ! 
and my brother, who hare served 
;ause so well, wiU plead with DalzeU. 

[feebly, after perusing it) Ah ! hnow’st tl 
loniauds? 

I do. 

That I confess 
I, and abjure it, never more 
V rigliteous cause, by tongue or sword, 
ime a traitor^to escape 
•sentence ! 

But your cause is crushed ! 
Crushed ! No, it triumphs still. Thougl 
green earth with death, that cause is safe 
bs Chief above ! 

You will not sign! 

And eanst thou ask mo? 

Ay, while I have I 

thee right to quench my life in thine? 
i must part, ’tis comfort still to think 
contains us. I should curse the sun 
light a world that held not thee! 

My Kathurine I 

’Twas you upheld my stej 
were oliihlreii. On the hill-side flowers 
1 gorse, from wliich you plucked the tliorn 
rad harmed me. lu the brook still float 
those we wove. Anotlrer spring 
hem there— but IhouJ {falling on his neck) 
My truth ! my ti-uth ! 

I will not let thee go. Ere see thee perish 
ill ties of duty, dare ali .shame, 

all kindred ! They aie goue I Be thou 
ther, brother, homo, and universe! 
Eovbear, forliear ! (sinks into elu 

Wliato’er I know or feel 
on taught mo. You relent ; you’ll sign ? 
[feebly, blit with increasing energy ns he prr. 
You shall decide (she kneels by his sub 
Two paths before me lie, 

irough doatli to honmu-- 

Halbert! 

Nay, 

hut two ! First, say we choose tlio nolilor- 
thou think of Strathmore ns of one 
lie last act, fitly sealed a life 
bequeath time spotless. 

Ah, bcepueath/ 

II never see thee more ! 

inointinn umcardsi Yes. Katharine! 



IlffI 


nah. 

buhvarics of my life, and thy great sea 
eve doth overflow it ! 

Enter Hbkuy Lorn, Sir Rupert, and Isahei. 

Where’s the confession ? Dakell eoinos; yonr jiidgf 
Help, Hem-y! 

Strathmoi’e ! {supporting him as he siiihs) 

You are come too late! 

No, love is ne’er too late. Harry ! old jJaymate ! 
lat Sir Rupert? 
mr!i. Speak to him 1 

)■ E. A night 

pens upon his face. Halbert, this hour 
iS all our rancours, and I but boliold 
Father in thee I 

rath. We’re at peace— all, all I 

ay you to deal gently with my brethren. 
ahd. Lean on niy bosom, sister ! 
ath. Noj’tiswell! 

ratJi. Wliere art thon, Katharine? {she kneels and places 
his) So-I turn my life 
ho bright East, where all its beauty rose, 

. sloop beneath its beam— wo do not i>avt ! 

ra— ISABEi. and Sir Rupert advance as if to remove K.\i 

motions them awap) 

ath. I am his now— I am his own in death ! 

{she f(dla prostrate on the hod n) 
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>; of life, good cleeils, I This world daitli’s rvgiun is. 
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THE MOUNTAIN STORM. 

[Thomas Gillespie, D.D,, bom in Cloaebnm, Dum- 
fi-iMiiliira; died at Diiiiiou, Fifesliii-o, lltli Soptember, 
1S4-4. Bducfitad at the BuiiilMea Academy and Edin- 
burgh tJuiveruity. ho ancceeded the hither of David 
WilUie, the i»inter, in the ministry of Ciilta, Cupoi'-Fifo. 
He was subaeiiueiitly appointed profoaior of humanity 
in the St. Aiidraw'a TJnivoraity. Hia principal pnbliciv 
tion was a volume of sermons on the SmmiU; hut he con- 
tvibiitel proao and veraa to tlie periodicals of UU day. 
Hia contriljiiticns to the once famona Tahs uj tlie Jl'ir- 
Am display great ixnvora of description and jiathes.] 

Packman loquitur. — 3?or several days the 
wind had been easterly, with an inteuBe fro.st. 
At last, however, the weather subsided into a 
calm and dense fog, under which, at mid-day, 
it was difficult to hiul one’s way amidst tho.se 
mountain tracks along which, in general, my 
route lay. The grass and heath wore abso- 
lutely loaded with hoar-frost. My clieoks 
became encomimsed by a powdered covering; 
my breath was intensely visible, and floated 
and lingered about my face with an oppressive 
and almost suffocating density. No sun, moon, 
or star had appeared for upwards of forty-eight 
hours; when; according to my preconcerted 
plan, I reached the fanh-town of Burnfoot, I 
was now in the centre of Queensberry Hills, 
the most notable sheep pasturage in tlie .south | 
of Scotland. It was about three o’clock of tlie ] 
fifteenth day of January, when, under a cheev- 
fiil welcome from tlio'guidwifc, I vested my 
pack (for, bo it laiown, I belong to this class 
of poi'ipatetie merchants) upion the meal ark, 
disengaged my arms from the leather straps 
by which the pack was suspended from, my 
shoulders, and proceeded to light my pipe at 
the blazing peat-five. Refreshnieiits, such as 
arebe.st suited to t\ic packnmn\i drouth, were 
soon and amply supplied, and I had the happi- 
ness of seeing my old acquaintances (for I 
visited Burnfoot twice a year, on my, going 
and coming from Glasgow to Manchester) drop 
in from tlieir .several avocations, one after 
aiioiilicr, and all truly rc.joiced to liohold my 
face, and .still more delighted to inspect tlie 
ireasiii'o and tlie wonders of “the pack.” At 
last the guiilraaii himself suspended his plaid 
from the iiiid-door licad, put off his siioes and 
leggings, assumed his .slippers, along with his 
prescriptivG seat at the head or upper end of 
the lang-settlo. Tlie guidwife, returning butt 
from liodding the youngest of some half-.scoro 
of cidldren, welcomed licr husband with a look 
of the most genuine atrection. She put a little 
creepie stool under liis feet, felt that his clothes 


were not wet, scolded the dogs to a respectful 
distance, and inspired the peats into a double 
blaze. The oldest daughter, now “woinaii 
grown,” sat combing the hoai'-frost from her 
raven locks, and looking out from beiie.ith 
beautifully arclied and bu.sJiy eyebrow.s upon 
the interesting -addition wliicli liiid been made 
to the meal-ark. Some half-a-score of liealtliy 
lads and lasses occupied the bench ayoiit the 
; fire, o’er-canopied by sheep-skins, aprons, 
stockings, and footle.ss lioso. The dog,s, after 
various and somewliat noi.sy differeuees had 
been , adjusted, fell into order and position 
around the heartli, enjoying the W'arnith, and 
licking, peacefully and carefrilly, tlie wot from 
their sides. The cat, by this time, had made 
a returning motion from tlie cupboard head, 
from ivliich slie liad been watcliing the arrange- 
ments aud movements boneatli. As this ap- 
peared to “Help” to be an iiifringonieut ol 
the terms of armistice and of the frontier laws, 
he sprang with eagerness over the heartli. 
Pussy, finding it dangerous, under this .sudden 
and someivhat unexpected movement, "dare 
terga," instantly drew up her whole body into 
an attitude not only of defence but defiance; 
curving hemelf into a bristling crescent, with 
the head of a dragon attached to it, and, with 
[ one' horrid hiss aud sputter, compelled Help 
first to hesitate and then to retreat. 


The guidwife, however, — who seemed not 
iinaceiistomed to such demonstrations; and 
who manifestly acted on. the humane priuciiilo 
of assisting the weaker by assailing the stronger 
eomhatant— gave Help .such demonstrations of 
her intentions, as at once reduced matters to 
the status quo ante bdhmi. (I have as good a 
right to scliolarsliip as my brother packman, 
Plato, who carried oil to Egypt. ) Tints peace 
and good order being lustored, the treasiire-s of 
my burden became an immediate and a iviii- 
versal subject of inquiry. I was compelled, 
nothing, loath, to unstrap my various packages, 
and disclose to view all the varied treasures of 
the spindle .nid loom. Shawls were spread 
out into enormous di.sphiy, with contra], and 
corner, and hovdor ornaments, the most amaz- 
ing and the most fiishionable; waistcoiit piece.s 
of every stripe and fig'iire, from ttie .straight 
line to the circle, of every hue and colouring 
wideh the rainbow cxiiibits, were unfolded in 
the presence and under the scrutinizing tliumb 
of many purchasers. The guidwife herself 
half coaxed and half scolded a lino ronmaiit of: 
Planders lace, of most tempting aspect, out of. 


'Thn» iiaoas tack the ymitli riitived, 
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the guldman’s reluctant pocket. The very 1 
dog-s seemed anxious to be accommodated, and i 
applied their noses to some unopened bales, 
with a knowing look of inquiry. Things 
were proceeding in this manner when the door 
opened, and there entered a young man of 
the most prepossessing appearance; in fact, 
w'hat Burns terms a “strapxnng youth." I 
could observe that, at his entrance, the daugh- 
ter's eye (of whom I have formerly made men- 
tion) immediately kindled into an expression 
of the most universal kindiie.*) and benevolence 
Hitherto she had taken but a limited interest 
in what was going on; but now she became the 
mo.st prominent figure in the gutnip — ^whilst 
the mother dusted a chair for the welcome 
stranger with her apron, and the guidman 
welcomed him with a — 

"Come awa, AVillie AABlson, an’ tak a seat, i 
The nioht’s gay dark an’ dreary, I wonder | 
how yo cleared the 'VVliiUtano Cleugh and the 
Side Scaur, man, on sic an eerie nioht.” 

"Indeed,” responded the stranger, casting 
a look, in the meantime, towiffd.s the giiid- 
man’a buxom, and, indeed, lovely daughter — 
"indeed it’s an unco foarfu’ nlcht — sic a mist 
and sic a caiild I hao .seldom if over encoun- 
tered; but I dinna ken hoo it was — I couldna 
rest at liame till I had tellt ye a’ the news o’ 
the hist Laughom market. ” 

"Ay, ay,” interrupted the giiidwife, “the 
last Laughom market, man, is an auld tale 
noo, I trow. Na, na, yor mitber’.s son cainua 
hero on. sic a night, and at sic an hour, on sic 
an unmeaning eiTand’’ — finishing her sen- 
tence, however, by a wldsimr into "Willie’s ear, 
which bronglit a deeper red into his cheek, and 
seemed to operate in a similar manner on the 
ajqjarentiy deeply engaged daughter. 

“ But, Watty," continued my fair purchaser, 

. you must give we this Bible a little cheaper — 
it'.s ower dear, man— -heard ever onj^body o’ five 
white ahillingi gien for a Bible, and it only a 
Now Testiuueiit, after a’ ? — it’s baith a sin an' 
a shame, Watty.” 

After some suitable reluctance, 1 was on the 
point of reducing the price by a single six- 
pence, when ATillie ATilson advanced towards 
the piaok, and at once taking nj) the hook and 
the eonvcr.-uition — 

“ Ower dear, Jc.s.sie, my dear! — it’s the word 
o’ God, ye ken— Hia ain jirecious word ; and 
I’ll e’en mak ye a present o’ the book at 
AA’'atty'.s ain price. Ye ken he maun live, as 
we a' do, by hia trade.” 

The money was instantly paid down from a 
purse pretty well filled ; for William Wilson 
was the son of a wealthy and much-respected 


sheep-farmer in the neighbourhood, and hud 
had his name onca called in the kirk, along 
with that of “Janet Harknass of Biirufoot, 
both in this piarlsh. ” 

“Hoot noo, bairns,” rejoined the mother; 
“ye’re baith wrang — that Bible winna do ava. 
Ye maun hae a big ha’ Bible to tak the Imik 
wi', and wonsliip the God o' yer fathers nichl, 
and morning, as they hae dune afore ye; and 
Watty. will bring ye ane frae Glasgow the ne.yt 
time ho conies rovin'; and it will, maybe, be 
usefiv, ye ken, in an'dhtr way. " 

"Tout, rnither, wi’ yer nonsense,” inter- 
rupted tile oonsciou.s liritlc; “I never liked to 
see my name and age marked and pointed out 
to onybody on oor muckle Bible; sue just liaud 
yer tongue, rnither, and tak a iwosont frae 
William and me ” added .she, blushing deeply, 
“ ’that big-printed Testament. The minister, 
ye ken, seldom meddles wi’ the anld Bible, 
unless it bo a bit o’ tlie Psalms; and yer eon 
noo are iw sao gleg as they were whan ye were 
married to my father tliere. ” 

The father, ororcoma by this well-timed 
and well-direeted evidence of goodness, piety, 
and filial affection, ro.se from his seat on the 
lang-.settle, and, noth tears in his eyc.s, pro- 
nonneed a mo.st fervent benediction over the 
shoulder.s of his child. 

“0 God in lieaven, bless and preserve my 
dear .Ie.s.sic!” said he — his child’s tears now 
falling fast and faster. “Oh, may the God of 
tliy fatlior.s make tlice happy — tiiee and thine 
— him there smd hie! — and wlieu thy mother’a 
gray hair.s and mine are laid and hid in the 
du.st, maj'o.sfc tlioa have children, .such a.3 tliy . 
fond and dutiful self, to bless and comfort, to 
rejoice and .support thy heart!” 

There mis not, by tills time; a dry eye in 
the fauidy; and, as a painful silence was on 
the point of succeeding to this oiitbrealdiig’ of 
nature, the venerable parent slowly and .do- . 
llberately took down the big ha' Bible from its 
bole in the wall, and, placing it on the lang- 
•settle table, he iiroceoded to family worship 
with the usual .solemn imefatory annunciation 
— “Let ns worslvip Onvl.” 

Love, filial affection, and piety — what a 
noble, what a liuautifiil triumvirate ! By 
means of these Scotland has rendered her.seif 
comparatively great, indejieiident, and happy. 
These arc the graces u'hich, in beautiful union, 
have protected her liberties; .sweetened her 
enjoyments, and exalted her head among.st the 
nations, and which, over all, liavo cast an ex- 
pression and a feature irresistiMy vviiming and 
nationally, charactorlstie. It is over .sucli 
scenes as the kitchen fiveside of Burnfoot now 
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presented, that the sonl hovers with over- 
snvakoiiing and evov-inlcnser delight; that even 
amidst the coldness, and uncontern, and irre- 
liglon of an iron iiga, the mind, at least at 
intervals, is redeemed into ecstasy, and feels, 
in .spite of habit, and exami)le, and deadened 
apprehensions, tiiat there is a beauty in pure 
and virgin love, a depth in genuine and spon- 
taneous filial regard, and an impulse in com- 
munion with Him that ismost liigh, which, even 
when taken separately, are hallowing, sacred, 
and elevating; lint which, when hlcmled and 
softened down into one great and leading 
feature, prove incontestably that man is, in 
his origin and unalloyed nature, hut a little 
lower than, the angels. 

Such was the aspect of matters in this 
.sectuesterod and sanctified dwelling, when the 
house seemed, all at once, to he smitten, like 
Job's, at the four corners. The soot fell in 
shower.s into the grate; the raftera creaked; 
the dust dosconcled; every door in the house 
rattled on its sneck and hinges; and tlio very 
dogs sprung at once from their slumbers and 
barked. There was something so awful in the 
suddenness and violence of the commotion, 
that the prayer was abruptly and suddenly i 
brought to a conclusion. I 

"Ay, fearfu', sirs!” ivero John Harkness’ 
first' words when springing to his feet; “but 
tliere’a an awfu’ nicht. Open the outer door, 
Jamie, and let us sec what it is like.” The 
outer door was opened; but the drift burst in 
with such a .suffocating swirl, that a strong 
lad who encountered it reeled and gasped for 

“The hogs!” exclaimed the guidman, “and 
the gimmers! — whore did ye leave them, 

“ III Caplcalacks,” was the answer, “by 
: ea.st the Dod. The wind has .set in frae the 
nnr'-eatt, and fifty score o' sheep, if this con- 
tinue, will never see the mornin’.” 

But what was to be done? 

"The wiiiJ Mow la’twotdd blawn its last.” 
and the -wliole atmosphere was one almost 
solid wreath of penetrating snow; when you 
thrust forth your hand into the open air, it 
was as if you had perforated an iceberg. 
Bumfoot stand.s iit the convergence of two 
mountain glens, adown one of which the tem- 
pest came as from a fiiimel— collected, com- 
pres.sed, irresistilde. There was a momentary 
look of suspense — every one eyeing the rest 
witli an expression of indcci!iion and ntter 
hoiidcssneiiS; The young couple, by some iaw 
of affinity, stood together in a corner. . The 


shepherd lads, with Jamie Hogg at their head, 
were employed in adjusting plaids to their 
persons. The guidman had already resumed 
his leggings, and the dogs wore all e.xoeedingIy 
excited — amazed atthis unexpected movement, 
but perfectly resolved to do their duty. 

“Jamie,” said the guidman, “you and I 
will try to mak oor way hy the .Head Scaur to 
Capleyetts, where the main hirsel was loft; 
and Will, Tam, and Geordie ivill sec after the 
hogs.and gimmers ayont the Dod.” 

“I, too,” exclaimed a voice from the corner, 
over which, however, a fair hand was pressed, 
and which was therefore but indistinctly heard 
— “I will — (ennna ye let me apeak, Jessie!) — 
I ivill not — I shall not bo left behind— -I will 
accompany the guidman, and do wliat I can to 
seek and to save. ” 

“Indeed and indeed, my dear William, ye 
can do nae guid — ye dinna ken the gnm’ like 
my faithor; and there's mony ii kittle step 
forbye the Head Scaur; and, the Lord bo wi’ 
us! on sic a nicht too.” So saying, she clasped 
her betrothed fiiunly around the neck, and 
absolutely compelled him to relinquish his 
purpose. Having gained this one object, the 
fair and affectionate bride rushed across the 
room to her father, aud falling down on her 
knees, grasped him by the legs, and ox- 
elaimcd — 

“0 niither, niither! come and Iiolp me — 
come and help me! faitlter, my dear faither, 
let Jamie Hogg gang, and the rest; they are 
young, ye ken, and as: weol aequaiit ns yersoT 
wi’ the ly o' the glens! but this is no n nicht 
for the faither o’ a family to risk his life to 
save his substance, 0 faither, faither ! I am 
soon, ye ken, to leave you and bonny Burnfoot 
— grant me, oh, grant me this one, this last 
reque.st!” 

The mother sat all this wliilo wringing her 
hands and exclaiming — 

“Ay, ay, Jenny, get liim to stay, get him 

The father answered not a word, but, mak- 
ing a sign to Hogg, and whi.stliug on Help, 
and at the same time kisising his now all hut 
fainting child, he rushed out of the door (as 
Mrs. Harkness said) “like a fey man," and he 
and his companion, with a suitable accompani- 
ment of dogs, wore almost instantly invi.sible. 
The three other lads, suitably armed and ac- 
companied, followed the example set to them: 
and the gnidwife, the two lovcr.s, five or .six 
younger branches, and the female servants of 
the family, ivith myself, remained at home in 
a state of anxiety and sa.spense which can be 
belter conceived than expressed. 
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‘‘Tim Tarnished clock tliiit clicked behind the door," 
ivitli a force and n uti-oke loud and ijainful in 
tlie extreme, struck first ten. then eleven, then 
twelve ; but there was no return. Again and 
again were voices heard commingling with the 
tempest's rush; again and again did the outer 
door seem to move haokwards on its hinges; 
but nothing entered save the shrill piiie of the 
blast, accompanied by the comminuted drift, 
which penetrated through every seam and 
cranny. This state of uncertainty was a^vful; 
even the ascertained reality of death, partial 
or uiiivor.sal, had perhaps less of sonl-benumh- 
ing cold in it than this iiieoneeivaVde suspense. 
It reriuired Willie Wilson’s utmost efforts and 
mine to keep the frantic woman from madly 
ntshing into the drift; and the voice of lamen- 
tation was sad and lend amongst the children 
and the .servant lasses — each of the latter class 
lamented, indeed, the fate of all, but thei’e 
was always an under prayer offered up for the 
safety of Geordie, or Will, or Jamie, in parti- 
cular. At last the three lads who had encom- 
passed the Uod arrived — alive, indeed, but 
almost breathless and fimen to death. They 
had, however, surmounted incredible difficul- 
ties, and hail Mieceeded in placing their hir-sel 
in a position of comparative security; but 
wliere were Jamie Hogg and the guidman? 
Tlie violence of tl;o stornt had nothing abated, 
tile snow was every moment accumulating, 
and the danger and difficulty Increasing ten- 
fold. Spirits, heat, and friction gradually re- 
stored the three lads to their senses, and to the 
kind attentions of their several, favourites of 
■the female order; but there sat the mother and 
the daughter, whilst the father was either, in 
all proijability, dead or dying. The very 
thought was distracting; and, accordingly, the 
young bride, now turning to her lover with a 
look of inexprea.sible anguish, exclaimed — 

“0 Willie! my ain dear Willie, ye maun 
gang, after a’, ye maun gang this instant” 
(Willie was on his feet and plaided whilst yet 
tlie sentence was unfinished), “and try to 
re.scue my dear, dear faither from tills awfii’ 
and untimely end; but tafe care, oh tak care o’ 
the big Scaur, and keep far west by Caplc- 
cleuch, and maybe ye'll meet them coming 
back that ivay.” These last words were lost in 
the drift, whilst Willie Wilson, with his faith- 
ful foUoiver, Eover, were penetrating, and 
flouncing, and floundering their way towards 
tlie place pointed out. 

Inabout half an hour. after this, thehowland 
scratcli of a dog were heard at the door-back 
and Help immediately rashed in, the welcome 
forenmner of his master and Hogg. They had. 


indeed, had a fearful struggle and fearful wan- 
derings; but, in endeavouring to avoid tlie 
dangerou.s, liecauso precipitous, Head Scaur, 
they had wandered from tlioir track and from 
the object of their travel; and, after having 
been inelincd once or twice to lie down and 
take a rest (the deceitful messenger of death), 
they had at last got upon tlie track of Caple 
Water; and, by keeping to its windings — 
which they had often traced at the risk of 
being drowned — they had at last weathered 
the old cham’er, tlie byre, and peat-stack, and 
W'ere now, thank Hod! wdtliin "bigget wa’s.” 

But where, alas! was Willie Wilson? Him, 
in consequence of their deviations, they had 
missed; and over him, thus exposed, tlie tem- 
pest was still reuevring at intervals it.s hurri- 
cane gusts. There was one scream heard, such 
as would have penetrated the heart of a tiger, 
and all was still. Tliere she lay, the lieanteous, 
but now-marble bride; her head reposing on 
her motlier’s lap, her lips pale as the snow- 
drop, her eyes fixed and soulless, her cheek 
without a tint, and her mouth half open and 
breathless. Long, long w.as tlie withdraw- 
mont — again and again w.as the dr.am-glaas 
applied to the mouth, to catch the first expira- 
tion of returning breath — ere tlia frame began 
to quiver, the hands to move, the lips and 
cheeks to colour, and the eyes to indicate the 
approaching return to i-eason and por,ccption. 

“I have killed him! I have killed him!” 
were the first frantic accents, “I have mur- 
dered, murdered my dear Wiliio! It was me 
tliat sent him — forced him — eompellod him 
out — out into the drift — the cold, cold drift, 
Away!” added the maniac — "away! I’ll go 
after him — I’ll perisli with him — where he 
lie.s, there will I lie, and there will I l)e buried. 
AVhat! is tliere none of ye that will make an 
eiFort to save a perishing — a choking — oh, my 
God! a suffocating man?” 

Hereupon she again sank backwards, and 
was iwevented from falling by the arms of a 
father. 

“0 my child!” said parental love and affec- 
tion — "0 my dear wean! — oh, be patient-^ 
God is gnid— He has preserved tie all — He 
will not desert Aim in the hour of ins need — 
He neither slumbers nor sleeps — His liand is 
not shortened that He cannot save — and wiiat 
He can, He will — He never dcsertcil any- tliat 
trusted in Him. 0 my childl my bairn! — my 
first-horn! — he patient^be patient. Tliere — 
there — there i.s a scratch at tiie door-liack — it 
is Hover.” 

And to be sure Hover it was^ — but Eover in 
despair. His faithful companion and friend 


only aiitevod the house to solicit imiuediato 
aid — lie rail round and round) looking up into 
the face of every one with an exproBsion of the 
most imploring anxiety. The poor frantic 
girl sprung from her father’s embriicC) and 
clung to the neck of the well-known cur — she 
ab.solut,ely kissed him — (oh, to what will not 
love, omnipotent, virtuous love, descend!) — 
then rlBing, in renewed recollection, she sat 
herself down on the long-settle beside her 
father, and burst into loud and passionate 
grief. 

It was now manife,st to all that something 
must ho attempted, else the young farmer 
must perish. Hogg, though awfully exhausted, 
was the first to volunteer a new excursion. 
The whole band were at once on their feet; 
but Jessie now clung to her father, as she had 
formerly done to her lover, and would not let 
him go — indeed, the guidman was in no dan- 
ger of putting his purpose into effect, for he 
could scarcely stand on his feet. He sat, 
or ratiier foil down, consequently, beside liis 
daughter, and eontinued in constant prayer 
and supplication at the throne of grace. The 
daughter listened, and said slm was comforted 
— the voyagers were again on their way- 
tempest had somewhat abated — ^tho moon had 
once or twice shone ovrt — ami there was now a 
greater chance of success in their undertaking. 

How we all contrived to exist during an 
interval of two hours, I cannot say; hut tliis 
‘ I know, that the endurance of this second trial 
was worse than the first, to all but the swe ' 
bride herself. Her mind liad now taken 
more calm and religious view of tlie cas 
She repeated, at intervals and pauses in lier 
father’s ejaeulatovy prayer — 

"Yes—oh, yes— will — His holy will be 
done! The Lord giveth and the Lord takctli 
away— ^lilcasod tie the name of tbe Lord for 
over! We .siiall meet again — oli, yes — wliore 

the weary are at rest. 

“ ' A faw Bhoii yenre of evil past. 

We mioli tlio happy alrao 
Where lifflitlwiivided fi-ienils .at lust 

I) .fether. is not that a gracious saying, and 
worthy of all acceptation!” : . 

.Vt length tlie door opened, and in walked 
William Wilson. 

, Tile reader need scarcely to be told that the 
siigiuiloiis dog had left his master floundered and 
unable to e,vtricate himself in a snow wreath; 

; that the same faithful guide had taken the 
waicher.s lo the spot, ivliern they found Wilson 
.just in the act of falling into a sleep— from 
which; indeed, but for the providential sagacity 


of his dog, he had never wakened; and that, 
by moans of some spirits which they had taken 
a bottle, they completely restored and con- 
ducted him home, 

me with aoiil so dead” 
j;e the Imppy meeting be- 
twixt bride and bridegroom, .and, above all, 
the influence which this trial, had upon the 
happiness and religious character of theii 
futurc married and prosperous lot ? 

It is, indeed, long since I have laid aside ; 
the pack — to which, after a good education, I 
had taken, from a wandering propensity — and 
taken up my residence in the flourishing vil- 
lage of Thornhill, Diimfriosaiiiro ; living, at 
first, on the profits of my shop, and now retired 
on my little, but, to me, ample competency; 
but I still have great pleasure in paying a 
yearly visit to my frieud.H of Mite]ielslack.s, 
and in recalling with them, over a comfortable 
meal, the interesting incidents of the snow- 
stom 1794. 


THE DREAM OF EUGENE ARAM. 

BT THOMAS HOOD. 

’Twas in the prime of summer time. 

An evening oalm and oool, 

Aud,fonr-and-tweiity happy boys ■ 

Came bounding out of schonl. 

There were some that run and some that leapt 
Like tronflets in a pool. 

Away they sped with giunoscuriQ minds. 

And souls untouched by sin ; 

To a level mead they came, and there 
They drave the wickets in; 

Pleasantly shone the setting sun 
Over tile town of Lynn. 

Like .sportive deer they oonised abant, 

And -shouted as they ran, — 

Turning to mirth all tilings of earth, 

As only boyhood nan ; 

Bat the usher sat remote from all, 

A melancholy man I 

His hat was off, his vest apart, 

To cn-teh heaven’s ble.sscd breeze, 

For a burning thought was in bis brow, 

And bis bosom ill at ease ; 

So he lean’d his head on his hands, and read 
The book between his knees ! 
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For the peace of his soul he reswl that book 
III the golden eventide ; 

Muoli study had made him very lean. 

And pale, and leaden-eyed. 

At last he shut the ponderous tome, 

With a fast and fervent grasp 
He strain’d the dusky covers close, 

And fi.v’d the hruaen hasp : 

‘ 0 God, could I 90 close my mind. 

And clasp it with a clasp ! ” 

Then leaping on his feet upright, 
yome moody turns he took,— 

Now up the mead, then down the mead. 
And past a shady nook, — 

And lo ! ha saw a little boy 
That pored upon a hook ! 

‘ My gentle lad, what ia’t you read — 
Romanoo or fairy fahle? 

Or is it some Uiatorie page. 

Of kings and crowns unstable?” 

The young boy gave an upward glance,— 
“It is ‘The Death of Abel.’" 

The usher took six hasty strides. 

As smit with, sudden ijain, — 
i3i.x hasty strides beyond the jdaoe, 

Then slowly back again ; 

And down he sat beside the lad. 

And talk’d with him of Cain ; 

And, long since then, of bloody men, 
Whose deotla tradition saves; 

"Of lonely folk cut off unseen. 

And hid in sudden graves ; 

Of horrid stabs, in groves forlorn, 

And murders done in oaves; 

And how the sprites of injured men ■ 

. Shriek upward from the sod, — 

Ay, liiiw the ghostly hand will point 
To show tho burial clod ; 

And unkiiown facts of cuiltv acts 


“ One that had never done me wrong- 
A feeble man, and old : 

I led him to a lonely liehl, 

Tho moon shone clear and cold. 

Now here, said I, this man shall die, 
Aud I will have his gold ! 

“Tw'o sudden Wows with a ragged stit 
And one with a heavy stone. 

One hurried gash with a hasty knife, 
And then the deed was done : 

There was nothing lying at my foot. 
But lifeless flesh aud bone I 

“ Nothing but lifeless flesh and hone. 
That could not do me ill ; 

And yet I fear’d him all the more, 
For lying there so still ; 

There was a manhood in liis look, 
That murder could not kill 1 

“Aud lo ! the universal air 

Seem’d lit with ghastly flame.— 

Ten thousand, thousand dreadful eyi 
Were looking down in blame ; 

I took the dead man by the hand, 
And call’d upon his name 1 

“ O God, it made mo quake to see 
Such sense within the slain ! 

But when I touched the lifeless clay, 
The blood gush’d out amain ! 

For every clot, a burning spot 
Was .soorohing in my biviin ! 

“My head was like an ardent coal, 

My hesut as solid ice ; 

My aTCtohed, wretched soul, I knew. 
Was at tho devil’s price : 

A dozen times I groaned ; the dead 
Had never groaned but twice ! 

“And now, from forth the frowning si 
From tlie heaven’s topmost height. 

I heard a voice the awful voice 
Of the Blood-Avenging Sprite : — 



only entered tile liQiise to solicit immediate 
aid — lie van round and round,, looking up into 
tlie lace of every one with an expression of the 
most imploring anxiety. The poor frantic 
girl sprung from her father’s embrace, and 
clung to the neck of the well-known cur — she 
absolutely kissed him — (oh, to what will not 
love, omnipotent, virtuous love, descend!)— 
then rising, in renewed recollection, she sat 
herself down on the long-settle beside her 
father, and burst into loud and passionate 
grief. 

It was now manifest to all that something 
must be attempted, else the young farmer 
must perish. Hogg, though awfully exhausted, 
was the first to volunteer a new excursion., 
The whole band were at once on their feet; 
but Jesde now clung to her father, as slie had 
formerly done to her lover, and would not let 
him go^indead, the guidman was in no dan- 
ger of putting his purpose into effect, for he 
could scarcely stand on his feet. He sat, 
or rather fell down, eonsetjuentiy, beside his 
daughter, and continued in constant prayer 
and supplication at the tlu-one of grace. The 
daughter listened, and said she was comforted 
— the voyagers were again on their way — the 
tempest had somewhat abated — the moon had 
once or twice shone out — and there was now a 
greater chance of success in their undertaking. 

How we all contrived to exist during an 
interval of two hours, I cannot say; but this 
I know, that the endurance of this second trial 
was worse than the first, to all but the sweet 
bride herself. Her mind had now taken a 
more calm and religions view of the case. 
She repeated, at intervals and pauses in her 
fidher’s ejaculatory prayer — 

"Yes — oh, yes— //is will — His holy will be 
donel The Lord giveth and the Lord taketh 
away — blessed’ be the name of the Lord for 
ever! lYe shall meet again — oh, yee— where 
the weary arc at rest. . 

“ ‘ A fnw sfiOTb jeare of evil past. 

We reneli tVio liappy elairv 
Wiioro (lentli-diviital friemlB at Just 

0 father, is not that a gracious saying, and 
worthy of all acceptation!” . 

At length tlie door opened, and in walked 
Aniliam. Wilson. 

The reader need scarcely to be told that the 
sagacious dog had left hi.s master floundered and 
niiable to extricate him.self in a snow wreath; 
that the s.ame faithful guide had taken the 
.searcliers to the spot, where they found Wilson 
just in the act of falling into a sleep— from 
which, indeed, but for the providential sagacity 


of his dog, ha had never wakened; and that, 
by means of some spirits ivluch they had taken 
in a bottle, they completely restored and con 
ducted him homo. 

“Lives there one with soul BO deiid” 
as not now to image the happy meeting be- 
twixt bride and bridegroom, and, above all, 
the influence which this trial had upon the 
happiness and religious character of then 
future married and piuspero ns lot? 

It is, indeed, long since 1 have laid aside 
the pack — to which, after a good education, I 
had taken, from a wandering propensity — and 
taken up my resideneo in the flourishing vil- 
lage of Thornhill, Bumfrie,sshire ; living, at 
first, on the profits of my shop, and now retired 
on my little, but, to mo, ample competency; 
but I still have great pleasure in paying a 
yearly visit to my friciicls of Mitchelalacks, 
and in recalling with tJicm, over a comfortable 
meal, the interesting incidents of the snow- 
storm 1794. 


THE DEEAM OF EUGENE AEAM. 

nv THOMAS HOOD. 

’Twas in the prime of summer time, 

An evening calm and oool, 

And four-and-twenty happy boys , 

Came bounding out of school. 

There were some that'rah and some tliatleppt 
Like troutlots in a pool. 

Away they sped with gamesome ininds, ; 

And souls untouched by sin ; 

To a level mead they came, aud there 
They drave the. wickets in: 

Pleasantly shone the setting sun 
Over the town of Lynn. 

Like sportive deer they couiscd about, 
ArnKshoutednstUeyran,- 

Tnrning to mirth all things of earth, 

As only boyhood can ; 

But the usher sat remote from all, 

A melancholy man ! 

His hat was off, his ve.st .apart, 

To catch heaven’s Tdessed breeze, 

For a burning thought was in hia brow, 

, And his bosom ffl at ease 

So he lean’d his head on his hands, and rend 
The book between his knees ! 

Leaf after leaf he turn’d if o’er, 

Nor ever glsmoed aside; 
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Vn- the peace of Ilia soul lie read that book 
111 the gulden eventide : 

Inch study had made him very lean, 

And pale, and leadeii-eyed. 

U last he shut the ponderous tome, 

With a fast and fervent grasii 
lo strain’d the dusky covers close. 

Ami fix’d the brazen hasp : 

3 God, could I ao close my mind, 

And clasp it with a clasp !” 

Pheu leaping on Ms feet iiiiright. 

Some moody turns he took,— 

Mow up the mead, then down the mead, 
And past a shady uouk,— 

And lo ! he saw a little hoy 
That pored upon a hook ! 


“One that had never done mo wini 
A feeble man, and old : 

I led him to a lonely field, ^ 
The moon shone clear and cold. 
Now here, said I, this man shall ( 
And I will have his gold ! 

“Two sudden hlows with a ragged 
And one with a heavy stone. 
One huiTied gash with a hasty kii 
And then the deed was done : 
There was nothing lying at iiiy fo 
Ent lifeless llcsh and bone . 

“ Nothing but lifeless flesh and hoi 
That could not do me ill ; 

And yet I fear’d him all the muri 
For lying there eo still = 

There was a manhood in his look. 
That murder could not kill 1 


My gentle lad, what is’t you read— 
Eomanee or fairy fable? 

Or is it some historic page, 

Of kings and crowns unstable?” 

The young boy gave an upward glance,— 

“It is ‘The Death of Abel.’” 

The usher took six hasty strides, 

As emit with sudden pain,— 

•Six hasty strides beyond the place, 

Then slowly back again ; 

And down he sat beside the lad, 

And talk’d with him of Cain ; 

And, long since then, of bloody men, 
Whose deeds tradition saves ; 

Of lonely folk cut off unseen, 

And hid in sudden graves ; 

Of horrid stabs, in groves forlorn, 

And murders done in oaves j 

And how the sprites of injured men 
^Shriek upward from the sod,— 

Ay, how the ghostly hand will point 

. To show the buriid clod ; 

And unknown facts of guilty acts 
Are seen in dreams from God; 


“ And lo ! the universal air 

Seem’d lit with ghastly flame. - 
Ten thousand, thousand dreadful 
AVere looking down in blame: 

I took the dead man by the hand 
And cidl’d upon his name 1 

“ O God, it made me quake to see 

Such sense within the shim I 

But when I touched the lifeless i 
The l ilood gush’d out amain ! 
For every clot, a huriiing spot 
Was scorehing in my hrain ! 

“ My head was like an ardent coal, 
My heart as solid ice ; 

My wretched, wretched soul, I k 

Was at the dovU’s price : 

A dozen times I groaned; the de 
Had never groaned but twice ! 

“And now, from forth the frowni 
From the heaven’s topmost he 
I hoaid a voice the awful voice 
Of the Blood- Avenging Sprite 
‘Thou guilty man ! take up thy i 
And hide it from my sight ! 



“ Oh heaven, to tliinlc of thoir white souls, 
And mine so black and grim ! 

I oould not share in childish prayer, 

Nor join in evening hymn; 

Like a devil of the pit, I seem’d, 

'Mid holy oliexnbim ! 

“Ami pence went witli thorn, one and all. 
And each calm pillow spread ; 

But guilt was my grim chamberlain 
That lighted me to bed ; 

And drew iny midnight curtains round, 
With lingers Vdoody red! 

“All night I lay in agony, 

In anguish dark and deep; 

My fever’d eyes I dared not close, 

But stared aghast at Sleep: 

Tor Sin had ruudor’d unto her 
The keys of hell to keep 1 

“All night I lay in agony, 

From weary oliiine to chime, 

With one besetting horrid hint, 

That rack’d me all the tiuie,^ 

A mighty yearning, like the first 
I'ierco iinpulso unto crime ! 

“ One stern tyrannic thought, that made 
All other thoughts its slave ; 

Stronger and stronger every judse 
Did that temptation crave, — 

Still urging me to go and see 
The dead miiu in his grave ! 

“ Heavily I rose up, as soon 
As light was in the sky, 

And sought the Weak accursed pool 
With a wild niisgiving eye ; 

And I saw the dead in the river-bed, 

For the faithless stream was dry ! 

“Merrily rose the lark, and shook 
The dewdrop from its wing ; 

But I never mark’d its morning flight, 

I never heard it sing : 

For I was stooping once again 
LTnder the hon-iil thing. 

“ With bronthUisa speed, like a soul in chase, 
I took him up and ran,— 

There was no time to dig a grave . 

Before the day began : 

In a lonesome wood, with he.ap3 of leaves 
I hid the murder’d man ! 

“And all that day I read in school, 

But my thought was other where; 

- As soon as. the raid-day task was done, 

; In secret I was there : 

And a mighty wind Inid swept the leave.s. 
And still tiie corse w.as hare! 


“Then down I cast me on my face. 

And first began to weep, 

For I knew my secret then was one 
That earth refused to keep : 

Or land, or sea, though he should be 
Ten thousand fathoms deep ! 

“ So wills the fierce Avenging Sprite, 

Till Wood for blood atones ! 

Ay, tbougli he’.s buried in a. eiivo, 

And trodden down with stones. 

And years have rotted oft his flesh— 

The world shall see his bones ! 

“ Oh God, that horrid, horrid dream 
Besets mo now awake ! 

Again— again, with a dizzy brain, 

The human life I tiiko j 
And my red right hand grows raging hot 
Like Oranmor’s at the stake. 

“And still no peace for the restless clay 
Will wave or mould allow j 
The bonid thing pursues my soul,— 

It stands before me now ! 

The fearful boy looked up, and saw 
Huge drops upon his brow 1 
That very night, while gentle sleep 
Tlio urchin eyelhls kiss’d. 

Two stern-faced men sot out from Lynn, 
Through the cold and heavy mist ; 

And Eugene Arum walked between. 
With gyves upon his wriat.‘ 


DORIS. 

I sat witii Doris, the shopherd-inaidon ; 

Her crook was hidon with wreathed flowers ; 

I sat and woo’d her, through sunlight wheeling, 
And shadows stealing, for hours and hours. 

And she, my Doris, whoso lap incloses 
■Wild sixmmer-roses of faint perfume, 

The while I sued her kept Irash’d and hearken’d, 
Till shades had darken’d from gloss to gloom. 

She touch’d my slioulder with fearful finger ; 

She said, “We linger, wo must not stay : 

My flock’s in danger, my sheep will wander; 
Bcliold them yonder, how far they stray !’’ 



' .\ilmlral Brn'iiey want toacbool at an establiBbment 
where the unhappy Eugene Aram was usher suhsequeiit 
to hia crinie. The admiral Btiited, that Aram iviis 
generally liked by. tlie boya ; and that ho used to din- 
oouiae to them about iiiurda’ in aoinowbat of the spirit 
which is. attributed to him in the poeni. 

^ ycnes Nm ami OM, London; Ball St Daldy. 
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A T.EGEND OP J.AMPIDOSA. 

In one of those short and brilliant nights 
peculiar to Nonvay a Kmall hamlet near its 
coast was disturbed by the arrival of a stranger. 
At a spot so wild and unfrequented the Nor- 
wegian government had not thonglit fit to pro- 
vide any liouse of aceomniodation for travellers, • 
but the pastor’s msidenee was easily found. 
Thoi-seu, thoxigh his hut hardly afforded room 
for ids own numerous family, gave ready ad- 
mission even to an unknown guest, and placed 
before him the remains of a dried torsk-fish, a 
thrush, and a loaf composed of oatmeal mixed 
with fir-bark. To this coarse hut hospitable, 
banquet the traveller seated himself with a 
courteous air of appetite, and addi’essed several 
que3tion.s to his host re.specting the produce, 
customs, and peculiarities of the district. 
Thorsen gave him intelligent answers, and 
dwelt especially on the cavern of Dolstein, 
eolebrnted for its extent beneath the sea. The 
traveller listened earne.stly, commented in lan- 
guage which betrayed deep science, and ended 
by proposing to visit it with his host. 

The pastor loved the wonders of his country 
with the pfide and enthnaiaam of a Norwegian: 
and they entered the oavo of Dolstein together, 
attended only by one of those small dogs aecus- 
tomod to hunt .bears. The torches they carried 
could not penetrate the treiaendous gloom of 
this cavern, whoso vast aisles and columns 
seem to form a cathedral fit for the spirits of 
the sea, .wliose eternal bjunn resounds above 
and around it, 

“ Wemustadvanoe no farther, "said Thorsen, 
pausing at the edge of a broad chasm; “we have 
already ventured two miles beneath the tide,” 
"Shall we not .avail ourselves of the stairs 
. whioh nature has provided hero?” replied the 
traveller, .stretching Ms torch over the abyss, 
into which large masses of shattered basaltine 
pillans offered a possible, but dreadful, mode of 
descent. The pastor caught his cloak. 

“Not in iny presence shall any man tempt 
death so iminously ! -Are you deaf to that.tor- 
rihle murmur ? The tide of the northern ocean 
is rising upon us; I see its white foam in the 

Though retained by a strong gra.sp, the 
stranger' hazarded a step beneath the chasm’s 
edge, straining his sight to penetrate its extent, 
which no human hand had ever fathomed. 
The dog leaped to a still lower re.sting-place, 
was out of sight a few moments, and returned 
with a piteous moan to his master’s feet. 

Even this poor animal,” said Thorsen, “is 


awed by the divinity of darkness, and asks us 
to save ourselves, ” 

“ Loose my cloak, old man !” exclaimed the 
traveller, with a look and tone which might 
have suited the divinity he named ; “my life 
is a worthless hazard. But this creature’s, 
instinct invites us to save life, not to lose it. 
I hear a human voice ! ” 

“ It is the scream of the flsh-eaglo ! ” inter- 
rupted his guide; and exerting all his strength, 
Thorsen would have snatched the torch from 
the desperate adventurei-, but he had alrcady 
descended a fathom deep into the gulf. Pant- 
ing with agony, the pastor saw him stivml un- 
supported on the brink of a slippery rook, ex- 
tending the iron point of his staff into what 
appeared a wreath of foam left on the opposite- 
side by the sea, which now raged belo-w him 
in a ivhirlpool more deafening than tlie Mael- 
strom. Thorsen with astonishment saw this- 
white wreath attach itself to the pike-staff ; he- 
saw his companion poise it across the chasm 
with a vigorous arm, and heekonfor his aid with 
' gestures which the clamour of wave.s prevented 
his voice from explaining. The sagacious dog 
instantly caught what now seemed the folds of 
awhitegannent; and while Thorsen, trembling, 
held the offered staff, the traveller ascended 
with his prize. 

Both fell on their knees, and silently blessed 
Heaven. Thorsen first unfolded the white gar- 
ment, and discovered the face of a hoy, beau- 
tiful though ghastly, about eleven years old. 

“ He is not dead yet I ” said the good pastor, 
eagerly pouring wine between his lips from the- 
flask tliey had brought to cheer tliem. He 
soon breathed, and the traveller, tearing off his 
wet, lialf-fi-ozen vestments, wrapped him in his 
own furred coat and clo.ak, and .spoke to him 
in a gentle accent. The child clung to him 
whoso voice ho had heard in the gulf of death, 
but could not discern his deliverers. 

“ Poor blind boy I" said Thorsen, dropping 
tears on Ids check, “he has wunderetl alone, 
into this hideous cavern, and fallen down the- 
precipice.” 

But this natural conjecture was disproved by 
the hoy's replies to the few Norivegian words, 
he seonicd to understand. He .spoke in a pure 
Swedish dialect of ajourney from a very distant 
home with two rude men irho had prolessed 
to bring him among friends, but had left him 
sleeping, ho believed, where he had been found. 
HU soft voice, hia blindness, his unBuspioioua 
simplicity increased the deep horror which 
both hi.s benefactors felt as they guessed the 
probable design of tlio.so who had abandoned 
him. They carried him by turns in silence,. 


pveccdGcl by their watchful dog ; and quench- 
ing their torches at the cavern's mouth, seated 
themselves in one of its moat concealed recesses. 
'J'he sun was rising, and its light shone through 
a crevice on the stranger’s face and figure, 
wliich, by enveloping the child in his furred 
mantle, he had divested of disguise. Thorsen 
saw the grace and vigour of youth in its con- 
tour^ — features formed to express an ardent 
character — and that fairness of complexion j 
peculiar to northern nations. As if aware of 
Ids guide’s .scrutiny, the traveller wrapped] 
himself again in his cloak, and looking on the 
sleeping hoy, whoso head rested on his knee, 
broke the thoughtful pause. 1 

"We mu.st not uegloet the exi.stence we 
have saved. I am a wanderer, and urgent 
reasons forbid me to have any companion. 
Providenco, .sir, has given you a right to share 
in the adoption of this child. Dare you accept 
the charge for oue year with no other recom- 
pense than your own benevolence and this small i 
purse of dollars?” 

'i'horsen replied, with the blush of honest 
pride in his forehead, “ I sliould require no 
bribe to love him ; but I have many children, 
and their curiosity may be dangerous. There 
is a good old pea.sant whose daughter is his 
only comfort and companion. Let us intrust 
this boy to her care, and {/"in oue year ” 

“ In one year, if I live, 1 will reclaim him,” 
said the stranger, solemnly: "show me this 
woman.” 

Though sueli peremptory commands startled 
Thorsen, whose ago and office had accustomed 
him to respect, he saw and felt a native autlm- 
rity in his new friend's eye, which ho ohoj'od. 
With a cautious fear, of spies, now to an honest 
Norwegian, he looked round the cavern on- j 
trance, and led the stranger by a private path ' 
to the . old fi, Sherman's hut. Claribell, his 
daughter, sat at its door, arranging the down 
feathers of the beautiful Norwegian pheasant, 
and singing one of the wild ditties so long 
preserved on that coast. The fisherman, liim- 
solf fresh-coloured and robust, though in his 
ninetieth year, was busied amongst his winter 
stock of oil and deor-skins; Thorsen was re- 
ceived with the urbanity peculiar to a nation 
whose lowest classes are artisans and poets; 
hut his companion did not wait for his intro- 
duction. ! 

“ Worthy woman,” ho said to Claribell, " I 
am a traveller with an unfortunate child, whose 
weakness will not permit him to. accompany 
me farther. Your countenance confirnts what 
this voucrable man has told me of your good- 
: : nes*; I leave -Mm to appeal to it.” 


He disappeared as he .spoke, while the blind 
boy clung to ClaribeH’s hand, ,a.s if attracted 
by the softness of a female voice. 

“ Keep the dollars, pastor I ” said ILans 
Holland, when he had heard all that Thorsen 
chose to tell; “1 am old, and my daughter 
may marry Brande, our kinsman ; keep the 
purse to feed this poor boy, if the year should 
pass and no friends remember him.” 

Thorsen returned well satisfied to his home, 
but the stranger was gone, and no one in the 
hamlet knew the time or way of liis dep.artnre. 
Though a little Lutheran theology was all that 
education had given the pastor, he had received 
from nature an acute judgment and a bountiful 
heart. Whether the deep mystery in which 
hia guest had chosen to wrap himself could be 
connected with that which involved hia ward 
was a point beyond his investigation; but he 
contented himself with knowing how mud; the 
blind boy deserved lus pity. To be easy and 
useful was this good m.an’s constant aim, and 
he alw,ays found both purposes united. 

The long, long winter and brief summer of 
Norway passed away without event. Adolplims, 
a.s the blind boy called himself, though he soon 
learned the Norwegian langimge, could give 
only confused and vague accounts of his early 
years, or his journey to Dolstein. But his do- 
cility, his sprightliiiess, and lovely countenance 
won even the old fisherman’s heart, and in- 
cre.asod ClaribeU's pity to fondness. TJuder 
Hans Hofland’s roof there was also a W'oman 
who owed her bread to ClaribeU's bounty. 
She w'as the widow of a nobleman whoso 
mansionand numerous household had suddenly 
sunk into the abyss now covered with the lake 
of Krederlc-stadt. From that hour she had 
never been seen to smile; and the intense se- 
verity of a climate in which she was a stranger, 
added to the force of an overwhelming misfor- 
tuno, had reduced her mind and body to utter 
imbecility. But Claribell, who had been oho.sen 
to attend her during the few months wiiich 
elapsed between her arrival in Norw'ay and her 
disastrous widowhood, could never be persuaded 
to forsake her when the rapacious heir, affect- 
ing to know no proofs of her marriage, dismissed 
her to desolation and famine. The Lady.io- 
hanna, as her faithful servant still called her, 
had now resided ten years in Hans Hofland's 
cabin, nursed by hia daughter with the ten- 
derest respect, and soothed in all her caprices. 
Adolphus sat. by, her side singing fragments of 
Swedish song-s, which she always repaid by al- 
lowing him to share her sheltered corner of the 
hearth: and he, ever ready to love the hand 
1 that cherished him; lamented only because he 
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•could not Icno'W'the face of his second foster- 
mothei'. 

Oil the anniversary of that hrilliant night 
which brought the stranger to Dolstein all 
Hofland’s happy family assembled round his 
door. Hans himself, ever gay and busy, played 
a rude acoompauiment ou liis ancient violin, 
while Adolphus timed hie song to the alow 
motion of the Lady Johanna’s chair, as it 
rotdced her into slumber. Olimhcll sat at her 
feet preparing for her pillow the soft rich fur 
■of tlie brown fore,st-cat, brought by Brande, 
her betrothed husband, whose return had caused 
this jubilee. While Hans and bis son-in-law 
were exchanging cups of mead the pastor 
Thoraen was seen advancing with the stranger. 

“It is he!” exclaimed Claribell, springing 
■from her kinsman's side with a shriek of joy. 
Adolplms clung to his benefactor’s embrace, 
Ilan.s loaded him with welcomes, and even the 
lady looked round her -with a faint smile. 
They seated their guest omongst them, while 
the blind boy sorrowfully asked if he intended 
to remove him. 

“ One year more, Adolphus,’’ replied the 
traveller, “you shall give to these hospitable 
friends, if they wiil endure the Imrden for your 
sake.” 

“ He is so beautiful I” said old Hans. 

“Ah, father I” added Glarihell, “he must 
he beautiful always, he is so kind !” The tra- 
veller looked earnestly at Claribell, and saw 
the loveliness of a kind heart in her eyes. 
His voice faltered as ho replied, “My boy 
must still lie your guest, for a soldier has no 
homej but I have found his small purse un- 
touched: — let me add another, and make me 
mcirp your debtor by accepting it”. 

Adolphus hud the purse in Claribell’s lap, 
■and his lionefactor, rising hastily, announced 
his intention to depart immediately if a guide 
couhV he procured. 

j “My kinsman shall accompany yon,” said 
the fl.sherman; “he knows every crag from 
Ardanger to Bofrefield.” 

Brando advaneed,:.slinging hismusket behind 
hi.s shoulder as a token of his readiuei®. 

“ Kot to-night,” said Giaribell ; "asnow-fall 
has sw'elled the flood, and the wicker-bridge 
has failed.” 

Thorsen and Hans urged the tedious length 
of the mountain-road, and the distance of any 
sfcago-hou.s6. Briinde alone was silent. He, 
had thought of Olaribell’s ■ long delay in fnl- 
flUing their marriage contract, and his eye 
measured the stranger’s graCefur figure with 
suspicious envy. But he dared not meet his 
glance, and no one,saw the smile which slvrivelled 


Ms lips when Ms offered guidance was ac- 
cepted. 

“He is hold and faithful," said the pastor, 
as the stranger pressed his hand, and bade him 
farewell with an oxpre.ssivc smile. Brande 
shrunk from the pastor’s blessing, and departed 
in silence. 

All were sleeping in Hofland’s hut when he 
returned, pale and almost gasping. 

“So soon from Ardanger?” said Claribell; 
“yourjoumey has speeded well.” 

“He is safe,” returned her lover, and sat 
down gloomily on the hearth. Only a few 
embers remained, -which oast a doubtful light 
on his countenance. 

“Claribell!'' he exclaimed, after a long 
pause, “will you be my wife to-morrow?” 

“ I am the Lady Johanna's servant while she 
lives,” answered Claribell ; “and the poor blind 
boy I what will become of them if 1 leave my 
father?” 

"They shall remain with us, and wo will 
form one family — vre are no longer poor — the 
traveller gave me this gold — and bade me keep 
it as your dowry.” 

Claribell cast her eyes on the heap of roubles, 
and ou her lover’s face. “ Brando, you have 
murdered him J” 

With these half-articulate words she fell 
prostrate on the earth, from which he dared 
not approach to raise her. But presently 
gathering tlie gold, her kinsman placed it at 
I her feet. 

1 “ Claribell ! it is youm ! it is his free gift, 

1 and I am innocent 1” 

I “Follow me, then!” said she, putting the 
! treasure in her bosom ; and quitting her fathor'.s 
dwelling, she led the way to Thm-sen’s. He 
was awake, reading by tlie summer moonlight. 

I “Sir," said Olavihell, in a firm and calm 
tone, “your friend dopo.sltod this gold in my 
kiiisman’shands — keep it intrust for Adolphus 

iirande, surprised, dismayed, yet rescued 
from immediate danger, acquiesced with down- 
cast ej’cs; and the pastor, struck only -with . 
respectful admiration, received the deposit. 

Another year passed, but not without event. 
A tremendous flood bore away the chief part 
of tlie hamlet, and swept off the stock of tim- 
ber on which the good pastor’s saw-mills de- 
pended. The h unting season had been unpro- 
dnetive, and the long polar night found Clari- 
hell's family almost srithout provision. Her 
father's strength yielded to fatigue and grief ; 
and a few dried fish were soon consuniod. 
Wasted to still more extreme debility, her 
miserable rnistress lay'heside the hearth, with 
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preceded by their watchful dog; and quench- 
ing their torches at the cavern’s mouth, seated 
tliomselves in one of its most concealed recesses. 
The sun was rising, and its light shone through 
a crevice on tlie stranger’s face and figure, 
whicli, by enveloping the child in his furred 
mantle, he had divested of disguise. Thorsen 
saw the grace and vigour of youth in its con- 
tour — features formed to express an ardent 
character— and that fairness of complexion 
peculiar to northern nations. As if aware of 
ilia 8'uide’.s scratiny, the traveller wrapped 
himself again in his cloak, and looking on the 
sleeping boy, who.se head rested on his knee, 
broke the thoughtful pause, 

" ■\7c must not neglect the existence we 
have saved. I am a wanderer, iuid urgent 
reasons forbid mo to have any companion. 
Providenee, sir, him given yon a right to share 
in the adoption of this child. Dare you accept 
the charge for one year with no other recom- 
pense than your own benevolence and this small 
purse of dollars?” 

Thorsen replied, with the blush of honest 
pride in his forehead, “I should require no 
bribe to love him ; but I have many children, 
and tlieir curiosity m.ay be dangcrou-s. There 
is a good old peasant whose daughter i.s liis 
only comfort and companion. Let us intrust 
this boy to her care, and 5/ in one year ” 

" In one year, if 1 live, I will reclaim him,” 
said the stranger, solemnly: “show me this 
woman.” 

Though such peremptory commands startled 
Thorsen, whose age and office liad accustomed 
him to respect, lie saw and felt a native autlio- 
I'ity in his now friend’s eye, which lie obeyed. 
With a cautious fear of spies, new to an honest 
Norwegian, he looked round the cavern en- 
trance, and lad the stranger by a private path 
to the old fisherman's hut. Clariboll, his 
daughter, sat at its door, arranging the down 
feathers of tlio beautiful Norwegian pheasant, 1 
and singing one of the w’ihl ditties so long 1 
preserved on that coast. The fisherman, him- 
self frcsh-coIoured and robust, though in his 
niiietietli year, was Imsicd amongst his winter 
.stock of oil and deer-skins. Thorsen w-as re- 
ceh'cd witli the urbanity peculiar to a nation 
whose lowest classes arc artisans and poets; 
but Ills companion did not wait for his intro- 
duction. 

“■VTorthy w-mnan,” he said to Claribell, “I 
am a tniveller with an unfortunate child, wlmwe 
weakness will not permit him to accompany 
mo farther. Your counteiianee confirms what 
this venerable man lias told me of your good- 
■ ness; I leave him to appeal to it.” 


I . He disappeared as he .spoke, while the blind 
boy clung to ClarlbolTs hand, as if attracted 
! by the softness of a female voice. 

“Keep the dollars, pastor 1” said Hans 
Hofland, when he had heard all that Thorsen 
chose to tell; “I am old, and my daughter 
may marry Brande, our kinsman ; keep the 
purse to feed this poor boy, if the year should 
pass and no friends remember him.” 

Thorsen returned well satisfied to his home, 
but the stranger was gone, and no one in the 
hamlet knew the time or way of hi.s departure. 
Though a little Lutheran theology was all that 
education had given the pastor, he had received 
from nature an acute judgment and abouutiful 
heart. Whether the deep my.stery in which 
his guest had chosen to wrap him.self could be 
connected with that which involved his ward 
was a point beyond bis investigation ; but he 
contented himself with knowing how much the 
blind boy deserved his pity. To be easy and 
useful was this good man’s constant aim, and 
be always found both purposes united. 

The long, iong winter and brief summer of 
Nonvay passed away iv'ithout event. Adolphus, 
as the blind boy called himself, though he soon 
learned the Norwegian language, could give 
only confused and vague accounts of his early 
yearn, or his journey to Dol.stBin. But his do- 
cility, his sprightliness, and lovely countenance 
won even the old fisherman’s heart, and in- 
creased ClarihelTs pity to fondness. Under 
Hau.s Hotiand's roof there was also a woman 
who owed her bread to Clariboll's bounty. 
She was the widow of a nobleman wlio.se 
mansion and numerous household had suddenly 
sunk into the abyss now covered with the lake 
of Froderle-stadt. From that hour she had 
never been seen to smile; and the intense se- 
verity of a climate in which she was a stranger, 
added to the force of an overwhelming misfor- 
tune, had reduced her mind and body to utter 
imbecility. But Olaribell, wlio had been chosen 
to attend her during the few months which 
elapsed between her arrival in Norway and her 
j disastrous widowhood, could never be persuaded 
to foreafce her when the rapacious heir, affect- 
ing to know no proofs of her mandage, dismissed 
her to de,solation and famine. The Lady Jo- 
hanna, as her faithfUI servant still called her, 
had now resided ton years in Hans Hofland’s 
cabin, nursed fay his daughter with the ten- 
derest respect, and soothed in all her caprices. 
Adolphus .sat by her side .singing fragments of 
Swedish songs, which she always repaid by al- 
lowing him to share her .sheltered corner of the 
hearth: and ho, ever ready to love the hand 
that cherished him, lamented only because he 
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•BOttld not know the face of Ms second foster^ 
mother. 

On the anniyersary of that brilliant night 
■which brought the stranger to Dolstein all 
Haflaiul’s happy family assembleil round his 
door. Hans himself, ever gay and husy, played 
a rude accompaniment on his ancient violin, 
while Adolphus timed his song to the slo'w 
motion of the Lady Johanna's chair, as it 
rocked her into slumber, Olaribcll sat at her 
feet preparing for her pillow the soft rich fnr 
■of the biwn forest-cat, brought by Brande, 
her betrothed husband, whofiereturnhad caused 
this jubilee. While Hans and hia son-in-law 
■were exchanging cupa of mead the pastor 
Thorsen ■was .seen advancing with the stranger. 

"It ts he!” exclaimed Olaribell, springing 
from her kinsman's side with a shriek of joy. 
Adolphus clung to his benefactor’s embrace, 
Hans loaded him rvith welcomes, and even the 
lady looked round her with a faint smile. 
They seated their guest amongst them, while 
tlie blind boy sorrowfully asked if he intended 
to remove him. 

"One year more, Adolphus,” replied the 
traveller, "you shall give to the.se hospitable 
friends, if they will endure the burden for your 
sake. ” 

" He is so beautiful 1” said old Hans. 

"Ah, father!” added Claribell, "he must 
be beautiful always, ho is so land ! ” The tra- 
veller looked earnestly at Claribell, and saw 
the loveliness of a kind heart in her eyes. 
His voice faltered as he replied, "My boy 
must still bo your guest, for a soldier has no 
homo ; but I have found his small imrse un- 
touched — let me add another, and make me 
move your debtor by accepting it.” 

Adolphu.s laid the purse in Claribell’s lap, 
and his benefiietor, rising hastily, annottuced 
Ms intention to depart immediately if a guide 
could be procured. 

; " My kinsm.'m sliiill accompany yon,” said 
the fisherman; "he knows every crag from 
Ardang'or to Dofrefield.” 

Brande advanced, slinging hismimket behind 
his shoulder a,s a token of his i-eadiness. 

“JS'ot to-night,” said Glarihell; "asmw-fall 
has swelled the flood, and the wicker-hridge 
has failed. ” ^ 

Thorsen and Hans urged the tedious length 
of the mountain-road, and the distance of any 
■stage-house. Brande alone was silent. He 
had thought of Claribell’s long delay in ful- 
filling their marriage contract, and his eye 
measured the stranger’s gr.'icefui figure with 
su-spicious envy. But he dared not meet his 
.glance, and no one su'^v the smile 'which shrivelled 


his lips when Ms offered guidance was ac- 
cepted. 

"He is hold and faitliful,” said the pastor, 
as the stranger pressed his hand, and bade Mm 
farewell with an expressive smile, Brande 
shrunk from the pastor’s blessing, .and departed 
in silence. 

All were sleeping in Holland's hut when he 
returned, pale and almost gn.sping. 

"So soon from Ardaager?” said Claribell; 
"your journey has speeded well.” 

“He is safe,” returned her lover, and sat 
down gloomily on the hearth. Only a few 
embers remained, which cast a doubtful light 
on his countenance. 

"Claribell!” he exclaimed, after a long 
pause, “will yon be my w'ife to-morrow?” 

" I am the Lady Johanna’s servant while she 
lives, ’’answered Claribell ; ".and the poor blind 
boy ! what will become of them if I leave my 
father?” 

“They shall remain with us, and we will 
form one family — we are no longer poor — the 
traveller gave mo this gold — an d bade me keep 
it as your dowry.” 

Claribell cast her eyes on the heap of roubles, 
and on her lover’s face. " Brande, you have 
murdered him 1” 

With these half-aiticulato W'ords she fell 
prostrate on the earth, from which he dared 
not approach to raise her. But presently 
gathering the gold, her kinsman placed it at 
her feet. 

"Claribell! it is yours! it i.s his free gift, 
and I am innocent ! ” 

“Follow me, then!” said she, putting the 
treasure in her bosom ; and quitting her father’s 
dwelling, she led the way to Thorsen's. Ho 
was awake, reading by the summer moonlight. 

“Sir,” said Claribell, in a firm and calm 
tone, "your friend deposited tMa gold in my 
kinsman’s bands— -keep it in trust for Adolphus 
in your own.” 

Br.andc, surprised, dismayed, yet rescued 
from immediate danger, aoquio.sced with down- 
east eyes; and the pastor, struck only with 
respoctful admiration, received the deposit. 

Another year passed, but not without event. 
A tremendous flood bore awiiy the chief part 
of the liaralet, and swept off the stock of tim- 
ber on which the good pastor's saw-mills de- 
pended. The hunting season had been unpro- 
ductive, and the long polar night found Chari- 
boll’s family almost without provision. Her 
father’s strength yielded to fatigue and grief ; 
and a few dried fish were soon consumed. 
Wasted to still more extreme debility, her 
miserable mistress lay beside the hearth, with 
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only anougli of life to feel the approach of 
death. Adolphus ■ft amad her frozeu hands in 
his, and secretly gave her all the reindeer's 
milk, which their neighhours, though them- 
selves lialf-faniished, bestowed upon him. 
Brande. encouraged by the despairing father’s 
presence, vetiim ed to remind Claribeli of their 
marriage-contract. ‘ ' W ait,” she replied, with 
a bitter smile, “till the ti'aveUer returns to 
sanotion it.” Moody silence followed; while 
Hans, shaking a tear from his long silver eye- 
lashes, looked reproachfully at his daughter. 

“ Have mercy on us both,” said Brande, 
with a desijerate gesture. "Shall an idiot 
woman and a blind boy rob even your father 
of your love?” 

“They have trusted me." she answered, 
fixing her keen eyes upon him, “and I will 
not forsake them in life or death. Hast thou 
deserved trust bettor?” 

Braude turned away his face and wept. 
At that terrible instant the door hurst open, 
and three strangers seized him. Already un- 
manned, he made no resistance ; and a caravan 
sent by judicial authority convoyed the whole 
family to the hall of the viceroy’s deputy. 
There, heccllo.i3 of their toilsome journey and 
exhausted state, the minister of justice began 
his investigation. A charge of murder had 
been lodged against Braude, aud the clothus 
worn by the unfortunate traveller, found at the j 
foot of a procipice, red with blood and heaped , 
together, were displayed before him. Still he 
profe.ssed Innocence, hut with a faltering voice 
and unsteady eye. Thorsen, strong in beno- 
vfilcnce and truth, had followed the prisoner’s 
car on foot, .and now presented himself at the 
tribunal. He produced the gold deposited in 
his hands, and advanced a thuusand proofe of 
Uaribell's innocence, but she maintained her- 
self an obstinate silence. A few silver ducats 
I'oimd in old Holland’s possession implicated 
him in the gitilt of his kinsman ; and the j udge, 
comparing the actual evidence of Brande’s 
wnduet on the fatal night of the 8.®a33in.ation 
with hi,s present vague .'aid incoherent state- 
ments, .sentenced the whole family to imprison- 
ment in the luinc of Coningsburgh. 

Brande heard his decree in mute de^air; 
nud Claribeli. clinging to her l)e.art-brofcen 
father, fi.xed her eyes, dim with intense agony, 
on the Wind boy, whose face during thi.s ig- 
nominious trial Is, ad been hidden upon her 
shoulder. But wheu the conclusive eentoucewas 
pronomjcatl, he raised his head and addressed 
the audience in a strong and clear tone. ■ 

" Norwegiaus ! I have no home ; I aip an 
oi'nhan and a stranger among you. Ckrihell 


has shared her bread with me, and where she 
goes I will go.” 

“Be it so,” said the judge, after a short 
pause, “darkness and light are alike to the 
blind, and he will le,arn to avoid guilt if he i.s 
allowed to witness its punishment. ” 

The servants of justice advanced, expecting 
their superior's signal to remove the victims, 
but his eye was suddenly ariusted. The Lady 
Johanna, whose chair had been brought before 
the tribunal, now rose from it, and stood erect, 
exclaiming, 

At this aivfnl cry from lip.s which had never 
been heard to utter more than the low moan 
of insanity the judge shuddered, and his assist- 
ants slirunk back as if the dead had spoken. 
The glare of her pale gray , eyes, her upectro- 
like face, shadowed by long and loose hair, 
were such as a Norwegian sorcere.ss exhibits. 
Eaisiug her skeleton hands high abdve her 
head, she struck them together with a force 
which the hall echoed. “ There was but one 
witness, and I go to him !” With the.9e words, 
and a shidll laugh, she fell at the judge’s feet, 
and expired. 

Six years glided away; and the rigorous 
sentence passed on these unfortunate Norwe- 
gians had boon long executed and forgotten, 
when the Swedish viceroy vi-sited the silver 
mines of Cronenburgh. Lighted by it, thou- . 
sand , lamps atteched to columns of the spark- 
ling ore, he proceeded w'lth his retinue through, 
the principal .street of the subterranean city, 
while the minora exhibited tlie varioius pro- 
ce-sscs of their labours. But his eye seemed 
fixed oil a bier followed by an aged man, 
whusB shouldor bore the badge of infamy, 
leaning on a meagre woman and a boy, whose 
voice mingled with the rude chant peeuliar to 
Norwegian mourners, like the warbling of an 
Eolian lute among the moans of a, .stormy wind. 
At this touching and unexpected sound the 
viceroy stopped and looked earnestly at Ida 

“It is the funeival of a convicted murderer," 
replied the supierinteudeiit of the niitier.s ; ‘ ' and 
that white-haired man wa.3 ids kinamari and 
auppo.sod accomplice.” 

“'The woman is his widow, then?” .said the 
viceroy, shuddoriiig. 

“No, my lord; her impriaonment was 
limited to one year, but she chose to remain 
with her unhappy fiithev, to prepare his food 
and assist in his labours; that lovely boy 
never Ieave.s her side, except to sing hymns to ' 
the sick minei-s, who think him an imgol come 
among U.S.” ,7711116 the humane intendant spoke 
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the bier approached, arid the torches carried 
l)y its bearers shone on. the corpse of Braude, 
whoso uncovered countenance retained all the 
sullen fierceness of his character. The viceroy 
followed to the grave ; and advancing as the 
body was lowered into it, said, “Peace be with 
the dead and with the Imng. All are forgiven.” 

The intendant of the mines, instructed by 
one of the viceroy’s retinue, removed the fetters 
from Hans Hofliind's ankles, and placed him 
with hiti diiuglitor and the blind boy in the 
vehicle used to reach the outlet of the mine. 
A carriage waited to receive them, and they 
found themselves conveyed from the most 
hideous subterranean dungeon to the .splendid 
palace of the viceroy. They were led into his 
cabinet, where he stood alone, not in his rich 
official robes, but in those he had worn at 
Dolsteiii. 

“It is the traveller!" exclaimed Claribellj 
and .Adolphus spiirng into his arms. 

"My son!” was all the viceroy could utter 
as ha hold him close to his heart. 

“ Claribell ! ” be added, after a few moments 
of agonizing joy, " I am the father of Adolphus, 
and the Lady Johanna was my wife. Powerful 
onoraies compelled me to conceal even my ex- 
istence; hut a ble.ssed chance enabled me to 
save my only son, whom I believed safe in the 
cave of the treacherous kinsman who coveted 
my inherltanco, and hoped to destroy us both, 
Braude was the agent of his guilt; but fear- 
ing that his BEOreoy might fail, the chief traitor 
availed himself of hi-s power as a judge to bury 
this accomplice and his innocent victim for 
■ever. Providence .saved my life from his 
machinations, and my sovereign has given me 
sufficient to punish and reward. Yonr 
judge is now in the jirison to which he 
oondomned your father and yourself: you, 
ClafibeO, if you can accept the master of this 
mansion, are now; in yonr future home. Con- 
tinue to be the second mother of Adolphus, 
and ennoble his father by a union with your 
viiiue.s.’’— -Ahropenn Magazine. 


INSCRIPTION ON A SUN-DTAL. 

Siwo when the Sun’ll leBplendent ray 
May gild the passing hour. 

To niavk tlia minutes on their way 
I lose the ready jiower. 

So only can that time be bleet, 

And called by man his own, 

In which the eimbcam of the breast, 

The Conscionce, may have shone 1 


EPISTLE TO THE 
COUNTESS OP CUMBERLAND. - 

He that of such a height hath built his mind, 

And rear’d the dwelling of his thoughts so strong, 
As neither fear nor hope can shake tlie frame 
Of hie ivaolvcd powaw ; nor all the wind 
Of vanity or malice pieree to wrong 
Hie settled peace, or to disturb the same: 

What a fair seat liath ho, from whence he may 
The bouiidloES waates and wilds of man survey! 

And with how free on eye doth ho look down 
Upon those lower regteus of turmoil, 

■Whore all the etoriua of passions mainly beat 
On flesh and blood : whore honour, power, renuivn, 
Are only gay aflUotione, golden toll ; 

Wlioto greatness stands upon as feeble feet, 

As frailty doth ; and only great doth seem 
'Po little minds, who do it so ostoein. 

He looks uiran the mightiest monarch’s wars. 

But only as on stately robbevios ; 

Wlioro evermore tlie fortiuie that prevails . 

Mnst bo the right : the ill-succeeding mara A 
The fairest and the best-fuo'd outerprize. 

Groat pirate Pompey lessor pirates g,uail8: i : 

Justice, he secs (as if seduced) stm ' 

Couepires with power, whoso Canto must not be ill. 

Ho sees the face of light t' appear as manifold 
Aa are the iiassiona of uucartain.man. 

Who puts it in all coloure, all attires, 

To servo his ends, and nuke his oomve.s hold 
He sees, that lot deceit work what it cm, 

Plot and contrive biise ways to high desires; 

That tlio all-guiding Providence doth yet 
All disappoint, and mocks this smoke of wit. 

Nor is ho mov’d with all the tlumder-oraolcB 
Of tyrants’ threats, or with the siu'ly brow 
Of power, that proudly eits on others’ crimes : 
Charg'd with more crying sins than tlioso he cKeoiis 
The storms of sad confusion, that may giow 
Up in tile jiresent for the coming times. 

Appal not him ; that hath no Bide at all, 

But of himself, and knows the worst ' can faU. : 

Aithough his heart (so near allied to earth) 
Cannot but pity tho porplc-ved state 
Of troublous and distrcRs'd mortality. 

That thus make way unto tho ugly birth 
Of their own sorrows, and do still beget 
Afliiotion upon imbecility : 

Yet seeing thus the course of things must rim. 

He looks thereon not strange, hut as fore-done. 

And whilet distraught ambition compasses, 

And is encompass'd ; whilst as craft dseoives, 
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Ana th' inlieritanoe of deaolntioji leaves 
To great oxjicotiiig hopes ! ho looks thereoa. 

As from the shore of peace, with unwet eye, 

And bears no venfuro in imiiioty. 

Samdei. D.rsiEi, (born 1662 ; died 1019). 


THE B.VCHHLOll’S THERMOMETER. 

/Etatis 30. Looked back, through a vista 
of ten yeans. Eemembered that at twenty I 
looked upon a man of thirty as a middle-aged 
man; wondered at my error, and protracted the 
middle ago to forty. Said to myself, "Forty 
is the age of wisdom.” Reflected generally 
upon past life; wished myself twenty again; 
and e.vclaimedj "If I wore but twenty, what a 
scholar I would be by thirty I but it’s too late 
now.” Looked in the glass; still youthful, 
hut getting rather fat. Young says, "A fool 
at forty is a fool indeed;” forty, thorofore, 
must he the age of wisdom. 

81. Road in the Morninf/ Ohronkle that 
a watohmakor in Pai'is, aged thirty-one, had 
shot himself for love. More fool the watch- 
maker I Agreed that nobody fell in love after 
twenty. Quoted Sterne, "The expression fall 
in love, evidently shows love to be beneath a 
man.” Went to Drury lane: saw Miss Crotch 
in Rosetta, and fell in love with her. Received 
her ultimatnm : none but inatrimonians need 
apply. Wa.s three mouths making up my mind 

long time for making up such a little parcel), 
when Kitty Crotch eloped with Lord Buskin. 
Pretended to 1)0 very glad. Took three turns 
up and down library, and looked in' glass. 
Getting rather fat and florid. Met a friend 
in Gray’s Inn, who said I w.as evidently in 
rude health. Thought the compliment ruder 
than the health. 

32. Passion for dancing rather on the de- 
cline. VotB<i sitting out play and farce one 
of the impossibilities. Still in stage-box three 
nights per week. Sympathized with the public 
in vexation, oeeasioned by non-attendance tho 
other three: can't ple.ase everybody. Began to 
wonder at tlie pleasure of kicking one’s heels 
on a chalked floor till four in the morning. 
Sold b.-iy mare, who reared at three carriages, 
and shook mo out of the saddle. Thought 
saddle-making rather worse than formerly'. 
Hair growing thin. Bought a bottlenf Tri- 
cosian fluid. Mem. “a (Uttering unction.” 

83. Hair thinner. Serious thoughts of a 
wig. I Met Colonel Buckhorse, who wears one. 
Devil in a bush. Serious thoughts of letting 


it alone. Met a follow Etonian in the Green 
Park, Who told me I wore well; wondered what 
he could mean. Gave up cricket-club, on ac- 
count of the bad air about Paddington; could 
not run in it without being out of breath. 

34. Measured for a new coat. Tailor pro- 
posed fresh measure, hinting something about 
bulk. Old measure too short; parchment 
shrinks. Shortened my morning ride to 
Hampstead and Higligato, and wondered what 
people could see at Hendon. Determined nut 
to marry: means expensive, end dubious. 
Counted eighteen bald heads in the pit at the 
Opera. So much tlie better; the more the 
merrier. 

35. Tried on an old greatcoat, and found 
it an old little one; cloth shrinks as well as 
parchment. Red face in putting on shoes. 
Bought a shoe-horn. Remember quizzing my 
uncle George for using one: then young and 
foolish. Brother Charles' wife lay-in of her 
eighth child. Served him right for marrying 
at tw'enty-one ; age of discretion too ! Huntlng- 
beltsfor gentlemen hungup iuglover’swiiidows. 
Longed to buy one, but two women in shop 
cheapening mittens. Three gray hairs in left 
eye-brow. 

36. Several gray hairs in whiskers : all otving 
to carelessness in manufactory of 8having-.soap. 
Remembor thinking my father an old man at 
thirty-.six. Settled the point! Men grew old 
sooner in former days. Laid blame upon 
flapped waisfcco.at.s and tie-tvigs. Skated on 
the Serpentine. Gout. Very fooljsh exercise, 
only fit for hoys. Gave skates to Cluirlos’ 
eldest son. 

37. Fell in love .again. Bather pleased to 
find myself not too old for the passion. Emma 
only nineteen. Vhat then? Women require 
protectors; day settled; devilishly frightened; 
too late to get off. Luckily jilted. Emma 
married George Parker one day before me. 
Again determined never to marry. Turned 
oft' old tailor, and took to new' one in Bond 
Street. Some of tho.se fellow.s make a man 
look ten years younger. Not that that was 
the reason. 

38. Stuck rather more to dinner-parties. 
Gave up country-dancing. Money-musk cer- 
tainly more fatiguing than formerly. Fiddlers 
play it too quick. Quadrilles stealing hither 
over the Channel. Thought of adding to 
number of grave gentlemen who learn to dance, 
Dick Dapper dubbed me one of the owr-growna. 
Very impertinent, and utterly untrue. 

39. Quadrilles rising. Wondered sober 
mistresses of families would allow tlieir carpets 
to be beat after that fashion. Dinner-parties 
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increasing. Found myself gradually Tontim- 
ing it toTOrds top of table. Breaded Ultima 
ThxiU of hostess's elbow. Good places for 
cutting turkeys; bad for cutting jokes. AVon- 
dered why I was always desired to walk up. 
Met two school-fellows at Pimlico; both fat 
and red-faced. Used to say at school that 
they were both of my age; what lies boys tel ! ! 

40. Look back ten years. Remember, at 
thirty, thinking forty a middle-aged man. 
Must have meant fifty. Fifty certainly the 
age of wisdom. Determined to be wise in ten 
years. Wished to learn music and Italian. 
Tried Logier. 'Twould not do. No defect of 
capacity, but those things should bo learned 
in childhood. 

41. New furnished chambers. Looked in 
new glass: one chin too much. Looked in 
other new ghuss ; ehin still double. Art of glass- 
making bh the decline. Sold my horse, and 
wondered people could find .any pleasure in 
being bumped. What were legs made for? 

42. Gout again that disease certainly .it- 
tacksyoungpeoplomovothanformerly. Caught 
myself at a nibber of whist, and blu.shed. Tried 
my hand at original composition, and found 
a hankering after epigram and satire. Won- 
dered I could ever WTite love-sonnets. Imitated 
Horace’s ode "Ne sit ancilla." Did not mean 
anything serious, though Susan certainly civil 
and attentive, 

4S. Bought a hunting-holt. Braced myself 
up till ready to burst. Intestines not to be 
trifled with: threw it aside. Young men 
now-a-days much too small in the waist. Read 
in Morning Post an advertisement “Pills to 
prevent Corpulency :” bought a box. Never 
the slimmer, though much the sicker. 

44. Met Fanny Stapleton, now Mrs. Mea- 
dows, at Bullock’s Museum, Twenty five-yeai’s 


ago w-anted to marry' her. What an escape! 
AYomen certainly age much sooner than men. 
Charles’ eldest boy began to think himself a 
man. Starched cravat and a cane. What 
presumption! At his age I was a child. 

45. Afew wrinklesabout thecyes, commonly 
called crow’s feet. Must have caught cold. 
Began to talk politics, and shirt the dnnving- 
room. Eulogized Garrick; saw iiotliing in 
Kean. Talked of Lord North. Wondered at 
the licentiousness of the modern press. Why 
can't people be eivil, like Junius and John 
Wilke,s, in the good old times? 

4C. Rather on the decline, but still hand- 
some, and interesting,. Growing dislike to tlie 
company of young men: all of them talk too 
much or too little. Began to call cliamhor- 
maids at inns “My dear.” Listened to a howl 
from Capt. Querulous about family expenses, 
price of bread and butcher’s meat. Did not 
care a jot if bread was a shilling a roll, and 
butcher’s meat fifty pounds a calf. Hugged 
myself in “single blossednes.s.” 

47. Top of head quite bald. Pleaded Lord 
Grey in ju.stificatiou. .Shook it, on reflecting 
that I was hut three years removed from the. 
“Age of Wisdom.” Teeth sound, but not so 
white as heretofore. Something the matter 
with the doutifrice. Bogan to be cautious in 
chronology. Bad thing to remember too far 
back. Had serious thoughts of not rcmemlier- 
ing Mi.ss Fanen. 

48. Quite settled not to romomhor Mis.? 
Farron. Told Laura Willis that Palmer, who. 
died when I was nineteen, certainly did not 
look forty-eight. 

49. Resolved never to marry for any thing 
but money or rank. 

50. Ago of wisdom. Married my cook. 

Js.,ME3 Sjlira. 


THP, SACK OF BALTIMORE. 1 

[Tliomas Davis, born in Irabnid, lSi4,: (iierl 1854. I also wrote , a number of pleasing lovo-soiigs, and tlie 
He iittaohecl himself to the “ Young Irelaml” party, 1 following balhad will prosorvo bis memory iunougat the 
and in 18.14 eontvibuted much lioreo imlitical ptoso lovers of Irish poetry, long after luB political iudiscre- 
aiid verse to the Nation nowapapor. Ho, howevor, I tionslmvebeonfm-gotton.] 

The summer sun is falling soft on Carb’ry’s hundred isles— 

The smnnier smi is gleaming still through Gahriel’,? rough doiiles— 

Old Imshertiu’s onimbled fane looks like a moulting bird; 

And in a calm and sleepy swell the ocean tide is hoard: 


THE SACK OF BALTIMORE. 

Tlie hookers lie upon the beach ; the children ceiiae their piny ; 

The goasii)3 leave the little inn ; the households kneel to pray— 

And full of Jove, and peace, and rest— it’s daily labour o’er— 

Upon that cosy creek there lay the town of Baltimore. 

A deeper rest, a starry trauice, has come with midnight there; 

Wo sound except that throbbing wave, in eoith, or sea, or air. 

The massive capes and ruined towers seein conscious of the calm; 

The fibrous sod and stunted trees are breathing heavy bahn. 

So still the night, these two long barques, round Dun.ashad that glide 
Must trust their oars — mcthiriks riot few— against the ebbing tide— 

Oil ! some sweet mission of true love must tirge them to tlie shore— 

They bring some lover to his bride, who .sighs in Biiltimoi e ! 

All, all asleep within each roof along that rocky street, 

And these must ho the lover’s friends, svith gently gliding feet— 

A stiffled gasp ! a dreamy noise 1 “ the roof is in a flame I” 

I’roin out their beds, and to their doors, rush maid, and ■sire, and dame — 
And meet, upon the threshold stone, the gleaming sabre’s fall, 

And o’er each black and bearded face the white or crimson shawl— 

The yell of “ Allah ” breaks above the prayer, and shriek, and roar— 

Oh, ble.ssed God ! the Algerine is lord of Baltimore ! 

Then flung the youth his naked hand against the shearing sword; 

Then sprung the mother on the brand with which her son was gor’d; 
Then snnk the grandsire on tlie floor, his grand-babes elutohing wild; 
Then fled the maiden moaning faint, and nestled with the oliild: 

But see yon pirate strangled lies, and crushed with splashing heel. 

While o’er him in an Lush hand there sweeps his Syrian steel— 

Though viitne sink, and courage fail, and misers yield their store, 

There’s om heiurth well avenged in the sack of Baltimore ! 

Mid-summer morn, in wooiUand nigh, the birds bogiu to slug — 

They see not now the milking maids, deserted is the spring 1 
Mid-summer day— this gallant rides from distant Eandon’s town— 

These hookers crossed from stormy >SkuU, that skiff from Affadown; 

They only fouivd the snuikiug waUs, with ueighbours’ blood besprent, 

And an the strewed and trampled beach awhile they wildly went— 

Then dash’d to sea, and passed Cape Oleir, and saw five leagues before 
The pirate galleys vanishing that ravaged Baltimore. 

Oh ! some must tug the galley’s oar, and some must tend the steed— 

This boy will bear a Solieik’s chibouk, and that a Bey’s jerreed. 

Oh ! some ai o for the arsenals, by beauteous Ihudauelles ; 

And some ai-e in tlie caravan to Mecca’s sandy dells. 

The maid that Bandon gallant sought is chosen for the Boy — 

She’s safe— she’s dead— she stabb’d him in the mhlst of his Sorai; 

Ami, when to die a death of lire, that noble maid they bore. 

She only smiled— O’DrisooU’s child— she thought of Baltinioio. 

'Tis two long years since snnk the town beneath that bloody band, 

And all around its trampled hearths a larger concourse stand. 

Where, high upon a gallows tree, a yelling Avretoh is seen — 

’Tis Hackett of Dnngarvun— ho who steered the Algerine ! 

He full amid a snllcn shout, with scarce a passing prayer. 

For ho had slain the kith and kin of many a hundred there— 

Some muttered of MacMorrogh, ivho had brought the Norman o’er— 
Some ours’d him with Iscariot, that day iii Baltimore, 
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A PARABLE. 

A certain hermit, not well satisfied with the 
administration of this world and its afifaira, 
■and the divens occurrences of Divine Providence 
in relation to it, resolved to quit hia cell and 
travel abroad to view the course of things, and 
make what observations he could, whereby to 
form a judgment of what disturbed him. He 
had not gono above half a day’s journey before 
ho was overtaken by a young stranger, who 
came up to him, and joined company with 
him, who soon insinuated himself into the 
hermit’s aifootions, that he thought himself 
happy in having .so soon met with so agreeable 
a companion. As their journey lay the same 
way, they agreed to cat and lodge always at 
one house, wheresoever they came : they travelled 
some few days before the hermit took notice of 
anything that occurred worthy his observation ; 
but at length he could not but be concerned to 
see, that at a house where they were very kindly 
and generously entertained, his fellow-traveller, 
with whom in this time he had contracted an 
endearing friendship, at his departure stole a 
.gold oup, and took it away with him. The 
hermit was astonished that his friend, whom 
he thought a devout Christian, should be guilty 
.of theft and ingratitude, where he had received 
such particular obligations; he was, however, 
resolved to see what his behaviour would be at 
, other places before he inquired into it. At 
night they came to a house of as ill aeeommo- 
clatiou as the other was good, and where the 
owner was a man of so morose and inhospitable 
a temper, that they were a long time denied 
admittance, and, when received, rvere treated 
with . the utmost surliness and brutality. Yet 
such W’as the different carriage of the young 
tr.avoller tb the morose host, that in the morn- 
ing he rewarded his inhumanity with his gold 
cup, which he left behind him in one of the 
windows; The hermit was not less surprised 
at this sight than the former, and could not 
fathom the mystery of so unequal a procedure: 
yet he still took no notice either of one action 
: or the other. 

The next night they by agreement returned 
; to the house from whence the cup was taken; 
They were treated as courteously as before, but 
the return for it was more shocking and aston- 
ishing; for, at their leaving the place, the 
hermit saw his companion privately strangle a. 
little child as it lay in the cradle, the only child 
of the family, and inwhom all the temporal 
happiness of both father and mother were 
centred. Notwithstanding this last action. 


he prevailed with himself to contain liimself 
another day; and at night they came to a house 
of the best entertainment they had met with 
yet, the miuster of it doing eveiy thing, not only 
to accommodate them, but to divert them, and 
make their stay pleasant. In the morning, ns 
the way they were to go ivas intricate, he sent 
a faithful servant, for whom he had the greatest 
esteem for his fidelity, to conduct tliom. Thus 
they tmvelled for a while, till, coming to a 
bridge which crossed a deep and rapid stream, 
the young ti-aveller, on a sudden, laid violent 
hands on the., servant, and thrmv him over into 
the water and drowned him, Upon this tlie 
hemit could contain no longer, but charged 
his companion with ingratitude, theft, and 
murder: he enlarged on tlie heinousness of his 
j crimes in the barbarous requitals ho had made 
his benefactors, and concluded he was resolved 
to leave so vile and wicked a companion, return 
to his cell, and confine himself there for ever, 
rather than converse with mankind who com- 
mitted such crimes without remorse of con- 
science. 

But now behold as strange a sight of another 
kind! the young man, smiling at the honest 
zeal of the hermit, putting off hia mortal dis- 
guise, appeared to him in the form and lustre 
of an angel of God, telling him lie was sent to 
ease his mind of the perplexity and doubts he 
had so long laboured under, as to the Divine 
Providence. — What you have .seen, said he, 
seems astonishing and unaccountable; but, in 
reality, nothing could be more just and equit- 
able; which, for w.ant of your right understand- 
ing, has been so great an offence to you. To 
prove this, kuow, that the first man from whom 
the cup was taken had the best compensation 
made for his kindnesses, the cup having occa- 
sioned great miscliicfs while ho had it: he is, 
indeed, courteous and hospitable; but has one 
great failing, which tarnishes those good deeds, 
that IS, an inelmation to drink more than be- 
comes him ; and especially when this cuii was 
brought out: therefore, the best office I could 
do was to remove this temptation, that ha 
might be brought to a better government of 
himself. When I had taken away this snare, 

I I left it with the morose inhospitable rnan, as 
a moans of his destruction, that by it he might 
fall into intemperance, diseases, and even death 
I itself; for there is an enchantment in this cup, 
that whosoever possesses it will be in danger 
of being bewitched by it, But perhaps you 
think nothing can be said for my straiigling 
j the little innocent babe in the cradle, and in 
a place where I had been so civilly entertained. 

[ Know then, that this Was done in great mercy 
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to the parents, and no real Imrt to the child, 
who is now in happiness in heaven. This 
gentleman and his wife had hitherto lived in 
great reputation for their piety, justice, sobriety, 
and other Christian virtues; hut, above all, 
their char% was eminent; divers of their eiek 
and indigent neighbours owing their subsist- 
ence, next under God, to their munificence; 
but since the birth of this ehiid, their minds 
have degenerated into a lovo of this W'orld; 
they w'ere no longer charitable, but their rvhole 
thoughts have been employed how to enrich 
themselves and leave a great fortune to this 
infant and its posterity. lienee I took this 
momentary life from the body of the child, 
that tho souls of the parents might live for 
even and I appeal to you it this was not the 
greatest act of kindness and friendship to them. 
— There remains one action more to defend, 
my destroying the servant of a gentleman, who 
had used mo so extraordinary civil, and who 
professed a great esteem for his fidelity, but 
this was the most faithful instance of gratitude 
I could show to one who used me so Idndly ; 
for this servant was in fact a rogue, and had 
entered into a conspiracy to rob and kill his 
master. — Now know, that Divine Providence 
is just, and the ways of God are not as your 
ways, nor his thoughts as your thoughts; for 
as the heavens are higher than the earth, so 
are his ways higher than yonr ways, and his 
thoughts than your thoughts. 

-kt these words ho vanished, leaving tlie good 
man to meditate on what had passed, and tlie 
reasons given for it; who hereupon, transported 
with joy and amazement, lifted up his hands 
and eyes to heaven, and gave glory to God, 
who had delivered him from his anxiety about 
the ways of Divine Providence; satisfied as to 
the wisdom of God’s dealings, and those niisoon 
reasons for tiiem wliieU surpass all human con- 
ception, he returned with cheerfulness to his 
cell, and spent tlie residue of his life in piety 
and peace. 

Db. H. More.! 

THE BOON OF MBMOKY. 

*' Many things answared 

I go 1 I go !— And must iniuo imago fade 
: Eroin tlio green spots wheroon my childhood play’d. 

Must my Ufa part from each familiar place, ■ 


Will the friend paaa my diTolling, and forget 
The welcomes there, tho hours when we Iiave met. 

In grief or glee? 

All the sweet eonnsel, the communion high, 

Tho kindly words of trust, in days gone by, 

Pour'd full and free? 

A boon, a talisman, O Memory ! give 
To ahi-iuo my name in he,wts where 1 would live 

Bid the wind speak of me, whore I have dwelt, 

Bid the stream’s voice, of all my soul hath felt. 

In the dim brooding violet of the doll, 

Set deep that thought ! 

And let the sunset’e molanclioly glow. 

And lot the spring’s first whisper, faint and low. 

With mo bo fraught 1 

And Memory answer'd me— “Wild wish and vaiivt 
I have no hues the loveliest to detain 
Inthehoail'scoxo; 

The place they held in bosoms all their own. 

Soon with now shadows fill'd, new flowers o’ergrowti, 
Is theirs no moml" 

Hast thou such power, O Love?— .knd Lovo replied, 
“It fa not mine !— Pour- out thy soul’s full tide 
Of hope and trust. 

Player, tear, dovotoduess, that boon to gain— 

'Tie but to write with tho heart's fiery ralii 
Wild words on dust I" 

Song 1 is the gift with thee? I ask ii lay, 

Soft, fervent, deep, that will not pass away 
Prom the still breast; 

Fiil’d with a tone— oh! not for doatliloss fame, 

When it woiUd rest 1 

And Song made answer: “It fa hot in uio. 

Though caU’d immortal--thougli my power may be 

A place of lonely brightness I can give 
A ohangaless one, when thou with Love wouldst live. 
This to not mine!” 

Death, Death, wUt Iftoit tho rostless wish fulfil? 

— ^And Death, the strong one, spuke; — ‘ ‘ I can but sUil 
Each vaUi regret— 

Wliat if forgotten! — All tUy soul would crave, 

Thou too, within tho nuintle of the grave 
Wilt soon forget. " 

Then did my soul in lone faint sadnesB die. 
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ON THE WANT OE MONEY. 

It is hard to be 'vrithout money. To get on 
without it is like travelling in a foreign country 
without a passport — you are stopped, aus- 
pecteil, and made ridiculous at every turn, 
besides being subjected to the most serious 
inconveniences. The w.ant of money I here 
allude to ia not altogether that -whieh arises 
from absolute poverty — for where there is a 
downright ab.sence of the common necessaries 
of life, this must he remedied by incessant 
hard labour, and the least we can receive in 
return ia a supply of our daily wants — but 
that uncertain, casual, precarious mode of ex- 
istence, in whieh the temptation to spend re- 
mains after the means are exhausted, the want 
of money joined with the hope and the possi- 
bility of getting it, the intermediate state 
of diffloulty and suspense between the Itust 
guinea or shilling and the next that we may 
have the good luck to encounter. This gap, 
this unwelcome interval constantly recurring, 
however shabbily got over, is really full of 
many anxieties, misgivings, mortifications, 
meannesses, and deplorable embarrassments of 
every description. I may attempt (this essiiy 
is not a fanciful speculation) to enlarge upon 
a few of them. 

It is hard to go without one’s dinner through 
sheer distress, hut harder still to go without 
one’s breakfast. Upon the strength of that 
first and aboriginal meal one may muster 
ooimige to face the difiioulties before one, and 
to dare the worst: but to be roused out of one’s 
Warm bed, and perhap.s a profound oblivion of 
care, with golclou dreams (for poverty does not 
prevent golden dreams), and told there is 
nothing for breakfast, is cold comfort for which 
one’s half-strung nerves are not prepared, and 
throws a damp upon the prospects of the day. 
It is a had beginning. A man without a 
breakfast is a poor creature, unfit to go in 
search of one, to meet the frown of the world, 
or to borrow a .shilling of a friend. He may 
beg at the corner of a .street — nothing is, too 
mean for the tone of his feelings-^rohbing on 
the highway i.s out of the question, as requiring 
too much courage, and some opinion of a man’s 
self. It is, indeed, as old Fuller, or some 
M'orthy of that age, expresses it, “the heaviest 
stone which melancholy can throw at aman,” 
to learn, the first thing after he rises in the 
morning, or even to be dunned with it in bed, 
that there is no loaf, te.a, or butter in the 
house, and that the baker, the grocer, and 


buttemian have refused to give any farther 
credit. This is taking one sadly at a disad- 
vantage. It is striking at one's spirit and 
resolution in their very source — the stomach — 
it is attacking one on the side of hunger and 
mortification at once; it is casting one into 
the very mire of humility and Slough of 
Despond. The worst ia, to know what face to 
put upon the matter, what excuse to make to 
the servants, what answer to send to tlie trades- 
people; whetlier to laugli it off, or he grave, or 
angry, or indifierent; in .short, to know how 
to parry off an evil which yon cannot help. 
What a luxury, what a God-seiul in such a 
dilemma, to find a half-crown wliich had 
slipped through a hole in the lining of your 
waistcoat, a crumpled bank-note in your 
breeches pocket, or a guinea clinking in the 
bottom of your trunk, whieh had been thouglit- 
lessly left there out of a former heapl Vain 
hope! Unfounded illnsion! The experienced 
in such matters know liotter, and laugh in 
their sleeves at so Improbable a suggestion. 
Not a comer, not a cranny, not a pocket, not 
a drawer has been left unrummaged, or has 
not been subjected over and over again to 
more than the strictness of a custom-house . 
scrutiny. Not the slighest rustle of a piece of 
bank-paper, not the gentlest pressnreof a piece 
of hard metal, but would have given notice of 
its hiding-place with electrical rapidity, long 
before, in such circumstancoa, All the variety 
of pecuniary re.souroes, which form a legal ten- 
der on the current coin of the realm, are 
assuredly drained, exhausted to the last far- 
thing, before tliis time. 

But ia there nothing iu the house tluvt 
one can turn to account? Is there not an 
old family watch, or piece of plate, or a 
ring, or some worthle.s.s trinket, that one could 
part with? nothing belonging to one’s soif 
or a friend, that one ooiild raise the wind 
upon, till something better turns up? At 
this moment an old-clothes man losses, and 
his deep, harsh tones sound like an in- 
tended insult on oiie’.s distress, and banish the 
thought of applying for his assistance, ns one’s 
eye glanced furtively at an old hat or a great- 
coat, hung up behind a eloset-door. Humili- 
ating contempiatious! Miserable uncertainty! 
One hesitates, and the opportunity is gone by; 
for without one’s breakfast one htt.s not the 
resolution to do anything ! The late Mr. 
Sheridan was often reduced to this unpleasant 
predicament. Possibly he had little .appetite 
for breakfast himself; but the servants eom- 
plained bitterly on this head, and said that 
Mrs. Sheridan W£W sometimes keiot waiting for 


a conple of hours, irhile they had to hunt 
through the ueiglihoiirhood and beat up for 
coffee, eggs, and French rolls. The sanie per- 
plexity in this instance appears to have ex- 
tended to the providing for the dinner; for so 
sliarp-set \reve they, that to cut short a debate 
-with a butcher’s apprentice about leaving a leg 
of mutton without the money, the cook clapped 
it into the pot: the butcher's hoy, probably used 
to such encounters, ivith equal coolness took it 
■out again, and inarched off with it in his tray in 
triunipli. It required a man to ho the author of 
“The School toe Soxndal,” to run the gaunt- 
let of such disagreeable occurrences every hour 
■of the day. There was one comfort, however, 
that poor Sheridan had: he did not foresee that 
hir. Moore would write his life!^ 


1 Taylor, of the Oiiera-houso, used to say of Shoridan, 
that ho oovUd aot puil off hio hat to him in tiio street 
without 11a coating him fifty pounds; and if ho atoppal 
to speak to him, it was a iraudred. No one conid ho a 
■stronger inatanoo than ho was of what is called IMuff 
from hand to -month. He waa always in want of money, 

buraed; and yet nobody can toll irhat became of them, 
for ho paid nobody. Ho spent his w-ifo'a fortiuio (six- 
toon huiidvod jioumis) in a six weeks’ jaunt to Bath, 
and returned to town us poor as a. rat. Whenever ho 
end his aon were inviteil out into the country tliey 
always waat in two post-ohaiaos and fooi; he in one, 
and his sou Tom following in another. This is the 
secret of those who live in a round of extravagance, 
and are at the saiae time always in debt and difficulty 
—they throw away all the ready money tlioy get upon 
any new-fangled tvlihii or project timt comoc in tliclr 
way. and never think of paying off old scores, which of 
course neenmnjats to a dre.ad(lil amount. "Sucli gain 
the caji of liini tviw makes them fine, yet, keeps his 
book uncrossed." Sheiidan once wanted to take Mrs. 
Sheritlau a vciy handsome dress down into the country, 
■and want to Barber and Ntmn’s to order it, saying ho 
must have it by such a day, but pramlsing they should 
iiave ready money. Mrs. Barber (I thh* it was) made 
answer that the time was short, but that ready money 
was a very oluirming thing, aid that ho should have it. 
Aucerdingly, at the time appointed die brought tho 
■dtsss, which cams tn flvo-anrt-twenty pounds, and it 
was sent in to Mr, Sheridan; -who sent out a Mr. 
Grimm (one of hie jackals) to say he admired it exceed- 
ingly, and that he ■was sure Mrs. Sheridan woidd be 
■deliglited with it, but ho was sorry to have nothingnndec 
a hundred pound bank-note in the house. She said 
she had come provided for such an accident, and cotild 
give ohango for a hundred, two Imndrail, orfive hun- 
; dred pound note, if it were necessary. Grimm then 
went hack to hio principal for farther instniotions; 

, who made an oxoaso. that he had no stamped receipt by j 
him. For , tins, Mrs. B. said, she was also provided; 

I, she had brought one hi her pocket. .At each message, | 
: Bhe,. could . hear them haughing hatrtily in tho next 
. rwtnattheideaofliavingmetwiththoirmatchfaronca; | 

. and presently after, Slieridaii came out in iilgii good 

. humour, and paid her tho amoimt at her hill, in ton, 
five, and one BOimde, Once when a creditor brought 

liim a bill for payment, wliieh had often been pre- 


. . The going without a dinner ia another of the 
niiseriea of wanting money, though one can 
hear up against this calamity better than the 
former, which really “blights tlie tender bios- 
SOM and promise of the day." With one good 
meal one may bold a parley with hunger and 
moraliite upon temperance. One has time to 
turn one’s-self and look about one — to “screw 
one’s courage to the sticking-place,” to gra- 
duate tbe scale of di.sappointment, and stave 
off appetite till supper-time. You gain time, 
and time in this weathercock world is every- 
thing. You may dine at two, or at six, or 
seven — as moat eonvenient. You may in the 
meanwhile receive an invitation to dinner, 
or someone (not knowing liow yon arc circum- 
.stunced) may send you a present of a baimeh 


ficuted before, and the man complained of its soiled cud 
t'Ht.tored stiito, <and mid Jie \vai9 quite nshanied tu see it, 
"I’ll toll you what I’d advise you to do with it, my 
ln0ud,’'8tUd Sheridan, ‘Hakeit homo and write it upon 

dealer was showing off near a coffee-house at the bottom 

of St. Jamee’s Street, rodo it to Tattowali’s and sold it, 
and walked quietly back to the spot from which he set 
out. Tiie owner was fiiriona, swore ho would be the 
death of him; and, in, a quarter of an liour afterwards, 
fcliby wore seen sitting together over a bottle of wine in 
I the coffee-house, the horae-jockoy with the tears tun- 
ning down liis face at Sheridaii's jukes, rind almoBt 
ready to hug him as aw honest fellow, SUwidan's 
I houee and lobby were boset with dune every tnarning, 
who w'ere told that. Mr. Sheridan was not yet ui,», and 
shown into the several rooms on eaoli side of the on- 
. trance. As soon ns ho had hreakfested ho asked, “Are 
tlMiae doors nil shut, John?” .nncl, being nssured they 
were, m.'u'chod out very delilwrately Viotwoen them, 
tho astoniehniont of hi» sulf-invited guests, who. soon 
fbmid tho bird was flown. 1 have lieaid one of Jiis old 
olty ftieiids declare, that such was the efl'oct.Of liis 
Ihuik, cordial maiuier, and insinuating oloquouee, tliat 
ho was Always afiiaid to go to ask him for a debt of 
long standing, lest he should borrow twice as much, 
A play luul been put off quo night, or a fa^’ourito actor 
did wot appear, and the sudiouce domunded to have 
their money back again; but when they came to the 
door, they were told by the cheok-takera thero was 
none for them, for thfit Mr. Sheridan hud boon in tbe 
meantime, and had caiTied oif all the money in tho 
till. . He used often to get the old cobWev who kept a 
stall under the ruins of livury Lfiue to broil a lieofsiteak 
for him, and take their dinner together. On tho night 
that Drury Lane was burned down, Bhoridau waa in 
tho House of Commons, making a speecsh, though ho 
could hardly stand without leaning his hands on the 
table, and it was with some difficulty be was forced ■ 
away, \irging the plea, “What signified tho concema of 
a private individual, coxuparad to the good of the 
state?” When ho got to Covent Garden, he went into 
tho Piazza oolfeodiouse, to steady himself with another 
bottle, and then strolled out to t he end of the Piazza 
to look at the progress of the dro. Here ho was accosted 
•by Oharles Kemble and Fawcett, who complimented 
him on the c^dmneas with which he seemed to regard 
vSQ. ^reat a lo^. He declined this praise, and said, 




of vension or a brace of pheasants from the i 
country, or a distant relation may. die and, 
leave you a legacy', or a patron may call and 
overwhelm you with his smiles and bounty, 

“As kind as kings upon thoir coronation-dayp’ 
or tliere is no saying what may happen. One 
may wait for dinner — breakfast admits of no 
delay, of no interval interposed between that 
and our first waking thoughts.^ Besides, there 
are shifts and devices, shabby and mortifying 
enough, but still available’ in case of need. * 
How many expedients arc there in tins great 
city (Loudon), time out of mind and times 
without number, resorted to by the dilapidated 
and tlu'ifty specnlator, to get through this 
grand ditiioulty without utter failure! One 
may dive into a cellar, and dine on boiled beef 
and carrots for tenpence, with the knives and 
forks chained to the tablej and jostled by greasy 
elbows that seem to make such a precaution 
not unnecessary (hunger is proof against in- ; 
dignity !) — or one may contrive to part with a 
superfluous article of wearing apparel, and 
carry home a mutton-chop and cook it - in a 
garret; or one may drop in at a friend’s at the 
dinpor-hour, and bo asked to stay or not; or 
one may walk out arid take a turn in the Park, 
about the time, and return home to tea, so as 
at least ijO avoid the sting of the evil — ^tlie ap- 
pearance of not having dined. You then have 
the laugh on your side, having deceived the 
go.saipa, and can submit to the want of a sump- 


“ Huiitltiiiiisii, tliora aro but tlwoa things iiilnunan life 
that in .iny opiuiou ought to disturb a ^vise man’s 
iratioucs. The first of these is bodily pain, and' that 
(Wiiatovsr the auclsnt Stoics may have said to the con- 
trary) is too much for any man to beivr without fUnoh- 
ing;, tliis I have felt severely, and I know it to he the 
case. , Theeecoud is the loss of a friend whom you have | 
dearly loved; that, gontleiuen, is a great evil! this I 
have also felt, aud I know it to be too inneli for any 
man’s fortitudt). And the third is the consoionsness of 
having done an unjust action. That, goiitlonieu, ia a 
great evil, a very gi'eat evil, too much for any man to 
ouilure till! reflaotion of; but timt” '(laying his hand 
upoii his heart), "but that, thauk God,T hava hover 
felt !” I have beau told that these were nearly tho 
very words, o»:«S)t that he appealed to the iaei« couscio 
recti very eiuphatically tlirae or four timos over, .by an 
oxciiHent authority, Mr. Matthews the player, who was 
on the spot at the time, a goiitlanian whom tho public : 
admired deservedly, but with whoso real talents and 
nice diaerimm.at,iou of character his friends ouly-were 
acnuainted. Sheridan's reply to the watchman, who 

know who he was, "I am Mr. ’V\’'ilh0i'foreo't” — ^is woU 
kiiowui, and shows thiit, however frequently he might 
he at ,a loss for money, ho never wanted Wit I 
i In Scotland, it fieems, the draught of ale or whisky 
with which you comiiieuce the day ia omphatlca!^ 
called “taking your mco-ainf/,” 


tuous repast without murmuring, hiivhig saved 
your pride, and made a virtue of iiooessity. I 
aay all this may be doue by a man without a 
family (for what business has a mau without 
money with one? — See English Malihus and 
Scottish Maecidloch) — and it ia only my inten- 
tion here to bring forward such instaucea of 
the Want of money as are toloniblo both in 
theory and practice. I once lived on cofl’ce 
(as an experiment) for a fortnight together, 
while I was finishing the copy of a half-length 
portrait of a Manchester manufacturer, who 
had died worth a pliirab. L rather slurred 
over the coat, which was a reddish brown, “ of' 
formal cut,” to receive my five guineas, with 
which I went to market myself, and diued on 
sausage-s and mashed potatoes, and while they 
were getting ready, and I could hear them 
hissing iu the pan, read a volume of Qil Bias, 
containing the account of the fair Aurora. 
This was in the day.s of my youtli. Gentle- 
reader, do not smile. Hf either Monsieur de. 
Very, nor Louis XVIII., over an oyster-pate, 
nor Apioius himself, ever understood the mean- 
ing of the ivord Ituurg better than I did at 
that moment! If tho want of money has its 
drawbacks and disadvantages, it is not without 
it.s contrasts and counterbalancing effootH, for 
which I fear nothing olse can make us amends. 
Amelia's hashed imitton is immortal; and there 
is somothing .amusing, though cunded to excess 
and cai'icaturo (wliieli is very unusual with 
tho autlior), in tire contrivances of old Caleb, 
iu The Bride of Lammernmir, for raising 
the. wind at brcaktiist, dinner, and supper 
time. 

I recollect a ludicrous instance of a disap- 
pointment in a dinner whicli liapipened to a 
person of my acquaintance some years ago. 
He was not only poor, hut a very poor crea- 
ture, as will be imagined. Hi.s wife had laid 
by fourpoueo (tlieir whole remaining .stock) to 
pay for the baking of a shoulder of mutton aud 
potatoes, wiiich tliey had iu the house, .and on 
her return home from some errand she found 
he had expended it in purchasing a now string 
for a guitar. On this oecu-siou a witty friend 
quoted tlie Uno.s from Milton; 

‘‘And ever carea, 

Wrap mo in soft Lydian itii^ I" 

DefoBj in liia Life of Coloiwl Jack, gives a 
striking picture of his young beggarly hero 
sitting with his companion for the first time in 
his life ' .at a threepenny ordinary, and the 
delight with which he relished the hot smoking 
soup, and the airs with which lie called about 
1 him — "and every time," he says, "we called 
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for breiid, or lioer, or wliaterer it might be, 
the waiter aniswereil, ‘ Coming, gentlemen, 
coming:' and this delighted me more than all 
the rest!” It was about this time, as the 
same pithy author expresses it, "the colonel 
took upon him to wear a shirt!” Nothing can 
be finer than the whole of the feeling conveyed 
in the eommeacement of this novel, about 
wealth and finery from the immediate contrast 
of privation and poverty. One would think it 
a labour, like the tower of Babel, to build up 
a beau and a fine gentleman about town. The 
little vagiihotul’s admiration of the old man at 
the banking-house, who sits surrounded by 
heap.s of gold as if it were a dream of poetic 
vision, and his own eager, anxious visits, day 
by day, to the hoard he had deposited in the 
hollow tree, are in the very foremost style of 
truth and nature. See the same intense feel- 
ing e-vpressed in Luke's addi-ess to his riche.s 
in the City Madam, .and in the c.vtraordinaiy 
raptures of the ‘‘Spanish Eogue” in contem- 
plating and hugging his ingots of pure gold 
and Spanish pieces of eight: to which Mr. 
Lamb has referred in excuse for the rhapsodies 
of some of our elder poets on this subject, 
which to our prc.>iunt more refined and tamer 
apprehensions sound like blasphemy. ^ In 
earlier times, before the dUFusion of luxury, 
■of knowledge, and other sources of enjoyment 
had become common, and acted as a diversion 
to the cravings of avarice, the passionate ad- 
miration, the idolatry, the hunger and thirst 
of wealth and all its precious symbols, was a 
kind of madne.ss or hallucination, and Mam- 
nuiu was truly worshipped as a god! 

It is among the miseries of the want of 
money, not to be able to pay your reckoning 
at an inn — or, if yon have just enough to do 
that, to have nothing left for the waiter; — ^to 
be stopped at a turnpike gate, and forced to 
turn back; — not to venture to call a backney- 
eoach in a shower of rain — (when yon have 
only one sliilling left yourgolf, it is a bore to 
have it taken out of your pocket by a friend, 
who comes into your house eating peaches on 
a hot Bummer’fl-day, and desiring you to pay 
for the coach in which he visits you); — ^nut to 
be able to purchase a lottery-ticket by which 
you migiit make your fortune, and get out of 
all your difficulties;— or to find a letter lying 
for you at a country po.st-offiec, and not to 
have- money in your pocket to free it, and be 
obliged to return for it the next day. The 
lelLcr so uiiseasoii.ably withheld may he sup- 


ShylocVs lamentation over the loss of "his.dft'ugli'' 
ter autl liia iluoats/’ Is another case in point. 


posed to contain money, and in this case there 
is a foretaste, a sort of actual possession taken 
through the thin folds of the paper and the 
wax, which in some mea.sure indemnifies us 
for the. delay: the bank-note, the post-biil 
seems to smile upon us, and shake hand.s 
through its prison bars;— or it may be a love- 
letter, and then the tantalizatiou is at its 
height; to be deprived in this manner of the 
only consolation that can make us amend.s far 
the want of money, by this very want— to 
fancy you can see the name — to try to get a 
peep at the hand-writing— to touch the seal, 
and yet not dare to break it open — ^is provok- 
ing indeed — the climax of amorous and gentle- 
manly distress. 

Players are sometimes reducod to great 
extremity, by the seizure of their scene.? and 
dresses, or (what is called) the property of the 
theatre, which hinders them from acting; as 
authors are prevented from fini.shing a work 
for want of money to buy the books necessary 
to be consulted on sonm material point or cir- 
cumstance, in the progress of it. There is a 
set of poor devils, who live upon a printed 
prospectus of a work that never will be written, 
for which they solicit your name and half-a- 
crown. Decayed actresses take an annual 
benefit at one of the theatres; there are patriots 
who live upon periodical snb.seriptions, and 
critics who go about the country lecturing on 
poetry. I confess I envy none of these; hut 
there are persons who, provided they can live, 
care not how. they live — who are fond of dis- 
play, even when it implies e.\-pOsure; who 
court notoriety under every .shape, and embrace 
the public with demonstrations of wantonness. 
There are genteel beggars, who .send up a well- 
penned epistle requesting the loan of a shilling, 
Yonr snug bachelors and retired oldrmaids pre- 
tend they can distinguish the knock of one 
of these at their door, I scarce know which I 
dislike the most — the patronage that affects to 
bring premature genius into notice, or that 
extends its piecemeal formal charity torvards 
it in its decline. I hate yonr Literary Funds, 
and Funds for Decayed Artist.s — they are coi’- 
porations for the encouragement of meanness, 
pretence, and insolence. Of all people, I c;m- 
not tell how it is, but players appear to me tlie 
beat able to do without money. They are a 
privileged class. If not exempt from the 
common calls of necessity and business, they 
are enabled “by tbeir so potent art” to soar 
above them. As they make imaginary ills 
their own; real ones become imaginary, sit 
light upon them, and are thrown off with com- 
paratively little trouble. Their life is theat^ 



rieal — its various aoeidenta are the shifting 
scenes of a play — rags and finery, tears and 
lavighter, a inook-dinner or a real one, a crown 
of jewels' or of straw, are to them nearly the 
same. I am sorry I cannot carry on this 
reasoning to actor-s who are past their prime. 
The gilding of their profession is then worn 
off, and .shows the false metal beneath; vanity 
and hope (the props of their existence) have 
had their day; their former gaiety and. care- | 
le.s.sne.s.s serve as a foil to their present dis- 
couragementa; and want and infirmities press 
upon them at once, “ife know what we are,” 
as Ophelia say.s, "but we knorv not what we 
shall be.” 

A workhouse seems the last re.soi-t of poverty 
and distress — a, parish-pauper is another' name 
for all that Is mean and to he deprecated in 
human existence. But that name is but an 
abstraction, an average term — “within that 
lowest deep, a lower deep may open to receive 
US.” I heard not long ago of a poor man, who 
had been for many years a respectable trades- 
man in London, and who was compelled to 
take shelter in one of those receptacles of ago 
and wretohedness, and who said he could be 
contented with it — he had his regular meals, 
a nook in the ..chimney, and a coat to his 
back — but ho was forced to lie three in a bed, 
and one of the three was out of his mind and 
crazy, and his gi-eat delight was, when the 
others fell asleep, to tweak their noses, and 
flourish his night-cap over their heads, so that 
they were obliged to lie aw-ake, and hold him 
down between them. One should he quite 
mad to boar this. To what a point of insig- 
nificance may not liuman life dwindle! To 
what lino, agonizing threads will it not cling! 
Yet this man had been a lovor in his youth, 
in a humble way, and still begins his letters 
tO: an eld-maid (his former flame), who some- 
times comforls liim by listening to his com- 
plaints, and treating him to a dish of weak tea, 
"Mr DEAE Miss Nakoy!” 

Another of the greatest miseries of a want of 
money is the tap of a dun at your door, or 
the xu'evioins silence when you expect it — the 
uneasy sense of shame at the approach of your 
tormentor; the wish to meet, and yet to shun 
the encounter; the disposition to bnlly; the 
fear of irritating; the real and the sham ex- 
cuses; the submission to impertinence; the 
assurances of a speedy supply; the disingenn- 
ousness you practise on him and on yourself; 
the degradation in the eyes of others and your 
own. Oh! it is wretched to have to confront 
a just and oft-repeated demand, and to be 
without the means to satisfy it; to deceive the 


confidence that has been placed in you; to 
forfeit your credit; to be placed at the power 
of another, to be indebted to his lenity; to 
stand convicted of having played the knave or 
the fool; and to have no way left to escape 
contempt but by incurring pity. The suddenly 
meeting a creditor on turning the corner of a 
street, whom you have been trying to avoid 
for months, and had per-suaded you were 
several hundred miles off, discomposes the 
features and shatters the nerves for some time. 
It is also a serious annoyance to be unable to 
repay a loan to a friend, who is in want of it 
— nor is it very pleasant to bo so harcl-run, as 
to be induced to request the repayment. It is 
diflicult to decide tlie preference between debts 
of honour and legal demands; both arc bad 
enough, and almo.st a fair excuse . for driving 
any one into the hands of mouey-lendei's — to 
whom an application, if successful, is accom- 
panied with a sense of being in the vulture’s 
grip— a reflection akin to that of those who 
formerly sold themselves to the devil — or, if 
unsueceasfnl, is rendered doubly galling by 
the smooth, civil leer of cool contempt with 
which you are dismissed, as if they liad escaped 
from your clutchea — not you from theirs. If 
anything can bo added to the mortification 
and distre.ss arising from straitened cireum- 
stances, it is when vanity comes in to barb the 
dart of poverty — when you have a picture on 
whicli you had calculated, rejected from an 
exhibition, or a manuscript returned on your 
liauds, or a tragedy damned, at the very in- 
stant when your cash and credit are at the 
lowest ebb. This forlorn and helpless feeling 
has reached its acme in the prison soone in 
Hogarth’s Bake’s Peooeesb, where his unfor- 
tunate hero has ju.st dropped tho manager’s 
letter from his hands, with tlie laconic answer 
written in it; — "Your play has been read, and 
won't do.” ‘ 

To feel poverty is bad; but to feel it with 
the additional sense of our incapacity to shake 
it off, and that we have not merit enough to 
retrieve our cireumstanceK — and, inste.'id of 
being held up to admiration, are e.xposed to 
persecution and insult — is the last stage of 
human infirmity. My frieud, Mr. Loigh 
Hunt (no one is better qualified than he to 
judgeV thinks that the most pathetic stox'y in 
the world is that of Smollett's fine gentleman 
and lady in jail, w-ho have been roughly 
handled by the mob for some paltry attempt 
at raising the wind, and .she exclaim, s in ex- 
1 , 1 It is provoking onougli, anti niateB ono look like a 

; lottery, ivitli a postaoripfe hoping for your future favours. 


OK THE WANT OF MONEY. 


teauation of the pitiful flgnre he cuts, Ah i 
he was a fine fellow once!” i 

It is justly remarked by the poet, that 
poverty has no greater inconvemenee attached I 
to it than that of making men ridiculous. It 
not only has this disadvantage with respect to 
jmrselves, but it often shows ns other. s in a very 
contemptible point of view. People are not 
iiourad by misfortune, but by the reception 
they meet with in it. When we do not want 
assistance, every one is ready to obtrude it on 
us, as if it were advice. If we do, they ahun. 
us inatsintly. They anticipate the increased 
demand on their sympathy or bounty, and 
o.seape from it ns from a falling house. It is 
a mistake, however, that we court the society 
of the rich and prosperous merely with a view 
to wiiat wo can get from them. We do so, 
because there is something in external rank 
and splendour that gratifies and impose.s on the I 
imagination; just as we prefer the company of 
those who are in good health and spirits to 
that of the sickly and hypochondriacal, or as we 
would rather converse witli a beautiful woman 
than with an ugly one, I never know but one 
man who would lend his money freely and 
fearlessly in spite of circumstances (if yon were 
likely to pay him, he grew peevish, and would 
pick a quarrel with you). I can only account 
for- this from a oertaiu sanguine buoyancy and 
magnificence of spirit, not deterred by distant 
oonsoquenecs, or damped by untoward appear- 
ances. I have iseen told by tho.se who shared 
of the same bounty, that it was not owing to 
getiorosity, hut ostentation — ^if so, ho kept his 
ostentation a sooret from me, for I never re- 
ceived a hint or a look from which I could in- 
fer that I was not the lender, and he the person 
obliged. : Neither was I expected to keep in 
the back-ground or play an. undoT-part. On 
the contrary, I was encouraged to do my be.st; 
my dormant faculties roused, the ease of my 
circumstances was on condition of the freedom 
and indepondonce of my mind, my lucky hits 
were appianded, .and I was paid to shine. I i 
am not ashamed of such patronage as this, nor 
do I regret any circumstence relating to it but 
its termination. . People endure existence oven 
in Paris; the rows of chairs on the Boulevards 
arc gay with smiles and droas: the saloons, 
they say, are brilliant; at the theatre there is 
.M;idemois6lle Mars — ^what is all this to me? 
After a certain period, we live only in the 
past. . Give me back one single evening at 
Boxhill, after a stroll in the deep-empurpled 
woods before Bonaparte was yet beaten, “with 
wine of attic ta.ste,” when wit, beauty, friend- 
ship presided at the board! Oh no!' . Neithor: 


the time nor friends that are fled can be re- 
icalledl — poverty is the test of sincerity, the 
i'toUehstone of civility. Even abroad, they treat 
you scurvUy if your remittances do not arrive 
regularly, and though you h.ave liitherto lived 
like a Milord Anglais. The want of money 
loses us friends not worth the keeping, mis- 
tresses who are naturally jilts or coquettes; 
it cuts us out of society, to which dress ami 
equipage are the only introduction; and de- 
prives us of a number of luxuries and advan- 
tages of which the only good is, that they oau' 
only belong to the possessors of a large fortune. 
Many people are w-rotched because they have 
not money to buy a fine horse, or to hire a fine 
house, or to keep a carriage, or to purchase a 
diamond necklace, or to go to a race-ball, or 
to give their servants new liveries. I cannot 
myself enter into all this. If I can Um to 
tMiik,.and think to live, t Lam satisfied.. Some 
want to pos.se.s8 pictures, others to collect li- 
braries. All I wisli is, sometimes to see the 
one and read the other. Gray was mortified 
because he had not a hundred pounds to bid 

for a curious library; and the Duchess of 

has immortalized herself by lier liberality on 
that occasion, and.hy the handsome compliment 
she addressed to the poet, that “if it afforded 
him any satisfaction, sire had boon more than 
paid, by her pleasure in reading the Elegy in 
a Country Glfurehyard.” 

liiterally and truly, one cannot get on well 
in the world without money. To bo fu: want 
of money Is to pass through life with little 
credit or pleasure; it is to live out of the world, 
or to he de.spiaed if you come into it; it is riot 
to be sent for to coirrt, or asked out to diniier, 
or noticed in the street; it is not to have your 
opinion consulted or else rejected with con- 
tempt, to have your acquirements carped at 
and doubted, .your good things disparaged, and 
at last to lose the wit and the spirit to any 
them; it is to he Scrutinized by strangers, and 
neglected by friends; it i.s to be a thrall to 
circumstances, an exile in a forei.gn land; to 
forego leisure, freedom, ease of body and mind, 
to be dependent on the good-will and caprice 
of othein, or cam a pieearions and irksome live- 
lihood by some laborious employment: it is to 
! be compelled to stand behind a counter, or to 
sit at a desk in some public office, or to marry 
your landlady, or not the person you 'would 
. wish; or to go out to the East or West Indies, 
or to get a situation as : judge abroad, and to 
return home with a liver complaint; or to ho 
a law-stationer, or a scrivener or so, avenger, or 
newspaper reporter; or to read law and sit iu 
I eourt without a brief, or bo deprived of the 


usa of your fingera bj' tranacribing Greek 
manuscripts, or to be a seal engraver ajxd pore 
3'ourself blind,- or to go upon the stage, or try 
some of the fine arts; ivith all your pains, 
aiixietyj and hopes, most probably to fail; or, 
if you succeed, after the exertions of years, and 
undergoing constant distress of mind and for- 
tune, to be assailed on every side with envy, 
back-biting, and falsehood, or to he a favourite 
with the public for a while, and then thrown 
into the back-ground — or a jail, by the fickle- 
ness of taste and some now favourite; to be full 
of enthusiasm and extravagance in youth, of 
chagrin and disappointment in after-life; to 
be jostled by the rabble because you do not 
ride in your coach, or avoided by those who 
know your worth and shrink from it ns a claim 
on their respect or their purse; to ho a burden 
to your relations, or unable to do anything for 
them; to be ashamed to venture into crowds; 
to have cold comfort at home; to lose by degrees 
your confidence and any talent you might 
possess ; togiw crabbed, morose, and querulous, 
dissatisfied with every one, but most so with 
yoursolf; and ptagued out of your life, to look 
about for a place to die in, and quit the world 
without any one’s asking after your will. The 
wkeaerts will possibly, however, crowd round 
your coffin, and raise a monument at a ccu- 
siderable expense, and after a lapse of time, to 
commemorate your genius and your misfor- 

Tho only reason' why I am disposed to envy 
the professions of the church or anuy is, that 
men can afford to be poor in them -without 
being subjected to insult. A girl with a hand- 
some fortune in a country town may man-y a 
poor lieutenant without degrading herself. An 
officer Is .always a gentleman; a clergymsin is 
something more. Kchard's book On the Con- 
tempt cff the Ckrcjy Is unfounded. It is surely 
snfiident for any set of individuals raised 
above actual want, that their characters are 
not merely re-spectable, but , sacred. Poverty, 
when it is voluntary, i.s never despicable, but 
take.s an hei-oical aspect. What ai-e the beg- 
ging friars? Have they not put their base 
feet upon the necks of pviuees? Money as a 
luxury is valuable only as a passport to respect. 
It is one insU-uinent of power. Where there 
are other admitted and ostensible ciaims to 
. this, it becomes superfluous, and the neglect 
of it is even admired and looked up to as a ' 
mark of superiority over it. Even a strolling 
beggar is a popular character, who makes an 
open profession of his craft and calling, and 
who is neither worth a doit nor in want of one. 
The Scots are proverbially poor and proud: we 


know they can remedy their poverty when they 
set about it. Ho one is sorry for tliem. 'I'he 
Prench emigi-ants were formerly peculiarly 
situated in England. The prie.st3 were obnox- 
ious to the common people on account of tlieir 
religion; imth they and the nobles, for tlicir 
1 polities. Their poverty and dirt subjected 
1 them to many vebutta; but tlicir privations 
I being voluntarily incurred, and .also borne with 
I the characteristic patience and good-humour 
of the nation, screened them from contempt. 

I little tliought, when I used to moot tliem 
wallcing out in the summer evenings at Somers’ 
Town, m thoir long great-coats, their boards 
covered with snuff, and their eyes gleaming 
with mingled hope and regret in the rays of 
the sotting sun, and regarded them with pity 
bordering on respect, as the last filmy ve.stige 
of tile .ancient regime, as shadows of loyalty 
aud superstition still flitting about the earth 
and shortly to disappear from it for ever, tliat 
they would one day return over the bleeding 
corpse of their country, and .sit like harpies, 
a polluted triumph, over the tomb of human 
liberty I To be a lord, a papi.st, and poor, is 
perhaps to some temperaments a eonsiunma- : 
tion devoutly to be wished. There la ail the 
subdued splendour of cxtomal rank, the pride 
of self-opinion, irritated and goaded on by 
petty privations and vulgar obloquy to a 
degree of morbid acuteness. Private and 
public annoyances must poTpetualiy remind 
liim of what ho is, of wh.at hi.s mioestors were 
(a circumstonco which might otherwise he 
forgotten); mu,st narrow the circle of couseions 
dignity more and more, and the sense of 
sonal worth and pretention must ho exalted 
by habit and contrast into a refined .abstraction 
— “pure in tlie ]a.st rece.sse.3 of tlie mind” — 
unmixed with, or unalloyed by "hasoi- matter!” 
— It rvaa an hypothesis of the l.<ite 3Ir. Thoiiuas 
Wedgewood, that there is a principle of com- 
pensation in the human mind which equalizes 
all situations, aud by wducli tho absence of any- 
thing only give.s U.S a more intense and intiiinate 
perception of the reality; that in.siilt adds to 
pride, that pain looks forward to ease with 
delight, that hunger already enjoys tlie un- 
savoury morsel that is to save it from pei-kh- 
ing, that want is surrounded with imaginary 
rieliOB, like the poor poet in Hogarth, who has 
a map of fcho mines of Peru hanging on his 
garret walls: in short, that “we can hold a 
fire in our hand hy thinking on the frosty 
Caucasus” — ^but this hypothesis, though in- 
geniou-s and to a certain point true, is to be 
admittted only in a limited and qualified 


Tlioro are two olaaiies. of people that vl have 
observed who are not so distinct as might be 
iiniigiaed— .those who cannot keep their own 
money in their hands, and those w'ho cannot 
keep their hands from other people’s. The 
first are always in want of money, though they 
do not know what they do with it. They 
imuldle it away, without method orohjeet, and 
without having anything to sjiow for it. They 
liave not, for iastfmce, a fine house, hut Oiey 
hu'e two houses at a time; they have not a 
lint-house in their garden, hut a shrubbery I 
within doors; they do not gamble, but they i 
purchase a library, and di.spoac of it when i 
they move house. A princely henefaetor pro- i 
vhlos them with lodgings, whore, for a time, j 
you are aura to find them at home: and they 
furnish them in a handsome style for those 
who are to come after them. 'With all this 
eiove-Iike economy they can only aftord a leg' 
of mutton and a bottle of wine, and are glad 
to got a lift in a common stage; whereas with i 
a little management and the same di.shur.se- 
menta, they might entertain a round of com- 
pany and drive a smart tilbury. But they 
set no value upon money, .and throw it away 
on any object or in any manner tliat first pre- 
sents itself, merely to have it off their hands, 
80 that you wonder svhat has become of it. 
The second class above spoken of not only 
make away with what belong.? to themselves, 
but: yon cannot keep anything you have from 
their rnpaoioua grasp. If you refu-se to lend 
them what you want, they insist that you must; 
if you let them have anything to take cliargo 
of for a time (a iwint or a bust) they swear tluit 
you have given it them, and that they have 
too great a regard for tJie donor ever to part 
with it, You e.vpress surprise at their having 
run so largely in debt; but where is the sin- 
gularity while others continue to lend? And 
how is this to lie helped, when the manner of 
these sturdy beggars amounts to dragooning 
you out of your money, and they will not go 
away without your purse, any more than if 
they came with a pistol in their hand. If 
a person has no delicacy, lie lias you in his 
power, for you necessarily feel some towards 
him; and since he will take no denial, you 
must comply witli his peremptory demands, or 
send for a constable, which out of respect for 
his chiiraetcr you will not do. These persons 
are also \mox~-Utjht come, ligU go — and the 
bubble bursts at last. Yet if they had employed 
the same time and pains in any laudable art 
or study that they have in raising a surrepti- 
tious livelihood, they would havobeen respect- 
able, if not rich. It is their facility in bor- 


rowing money that has ruined them. Ho one 
will set heartily to work Who has the face to 
enter a strange house, ask the matter of it for 
a considerable loan, on some plausible and 
pompous pretext, and walk off witli it in hia 
pocket. You miglit as well suspect a highway- 
man of addicting liimself to hard study in the 
intervals of Iihs profession. 

There is only one other class of persons I 
[ can think of in connection with the subject of 
this essay— those who are always in want of 
, money from the want of spirit to make use of 
1 it. Such persons are perhap.s more to be pitied 
1 tJian all the re.st.. They live in want, in the : 
midst of plenty, dare not touchwliat belongs to 
them, ai'e afraid to say that their .soul is their 
own liave their tvcalth locked up from them 
by fear and meanness as fiffectualiy ns by bolts 
and bars, scarcely allow themselves a coat to 
their backs or a morsel to eat, are in dread of 
coming to the parish all their lives, and are 
not sorry, wlion they die, to think that they 
shall no longer be an e.xpense to themselves— 

I according to the old epigram; 

“Here lies Pntlier Olarges, 
tVho died to save cljarges !“ 

VVicuAM Heamw 


BET’S PUHISHMIHTS.. 

0 if my love offended me, 

Aud we had words together, , 

To allow her X would muster he, 
I’d whip her with a feather. 

If then she, like a naughty girl, 
Would tyranny deolnre it. 

I’ll give my love a cross of pearl. 
And nuikc her always bear it. 

If still she tried to sulk and sigh, 
And threw away my po-dcs, 

I’d catoli ray diirling on tlie sly, 
And smother lier with ro-ses ! 


But should slie clench her dimpled fists, 
Or contradict iier betters. 

I'd manaele her tiny wrists 
With dainty golden fetters! 

And if she dared her lips to pout, : 

Like many pert young misses, 

I'd wind my arm. her waist about 
. And punish her with kisses ! 


THE ANGEL AOT) THE CHILD. 


THE I’OET'S OOUKTSniP. 

i play’d a soft and doleful air, 
i aaiig an old and ivureins story — 

An old rude song, that suited well 

That ruin wild nod hoiuy. 

She listen’d, with a flitting hluah. 

With downcast eyes and modest grace: 

For well slie knew I could not choose 
But gaze upon her face. 

I told her of the knight who wore 
Upon his shield a burning brand ; 

And tliat for ton long ye.ars he. wooed 
The Lady of the Land. 

I told her how he pined; and, nh! 

The deep, the low, the pleading tone 
With which I sang another’s love 
Interpreted my own. 

But ' when T told the oniel scorn 
That crazed that bold and lovely knight; 
And that lie cross’d the mountain woods. 
Nor rested day nor night. 

And that, unknowing what he did, 

He loiip'd amid a murderous band, 

And saved from outrage worse tlinn death 
Tlio Lady of the Land. 

And that she nursed him in a oave, 

And how his madness went away. 

When, on the yellow forest leaves, 

A dying man he lay. 

His dying words— but when I reach’d 
That tonderest strain of all the ditty, 

My faltering voice and pausing liari> 

Disturb’d her soul with pity ! 

All impulses of soul and .sense 
Had thrill’d my guileless Genevieve ; 

The music, and the doleful tale, 

The rich and balmy eve; 

And hopes, and fears that kindle hopes. 
An undistinguiahable throng, 

And geirtle wishe.s long subdued. 


She half inclosed me vritli her arms, 
iSlie press’d mo with a meek eiubrace; 
And, bending back her head, look’d up 
And gazed uimu my face. 

’Twas partly love, and partly fear, 

And partly ’twas a basiifnl art, 

That I might rather feel than ace 

: . The beatings of her heart. 


THE ANGEL AND THE GUILD 

FROM JEAN REBODI/, THE BAKER OF NIS; 
An Jirigel with a radiant face 
Above a cradle bent to look, 

Seemed his own image there to trace. 

As in tlio waters of a brook. 

“Dear child ! who ino resenibleat so,” 

It whispered, “Come, O come with mt 
Happy together let us go, 

The eartli unworthy is of thee ! 

“Here none to perfect bliss attain; 

The soul in pleasure suffering lies; 

Joy hatli an undertone of pain, 

And even the liappiest hours their sigh 

“Fear doth at every portiJ. knock; 

Never a day serene and ijure 
From tile o’ershadowitig tempest’s shook, 
Hatli made tlio morrow’s dawn .seonre, 

“What, then, shall sorrows and shall fears 
Come to disturb so pure a brow? 

And with a bitterness of toura 
Tliese eyes of iizure troubled grow'l 

“Ah no! into tlie fields of space, 

Away sludt tliou escape with mo; 

And Providence will grant then grace 
Of all the days that were tu be. 

“ Let no one in tby dwelling cower, 

In sombre vestments draped and veiUf 
But let them welcome thy last hour, 

As thy first moments once they linilerl, 

“Without a cloud bo there each brew; 
There let the grave no shadow east; 
When one is pure ns thou art now, 

The fairest day is still the last” 
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BBnNADOTTE; OR. WHITE HANDS. 

A msm and Uis wife had an only daughter, 
and they were .so jitoud of her that she had 
sciireoly eouie into the world when they began 
to think about hermarriage. The man, labour- 
ing with the greatest perseverance, sought to 
aecuimilato for her one of tho.se attractive 
dowries which faBcinato rich young bacheloi's; 
the wife seconded iiia eflorts so courageously, 
grubbing in tho ground all day, and .stitching 
all night, constantly prepaiiiig tho hrido'.s 
ontflt, that she fell sick and died, not being 
willing to call in tho doctor, that .she might 
save the cost of the remedies. 

Father Hugh, left alone with his daughter, 
was only the more anxious to have a son-in- 
liiw. some sturdy I.aboiircr po.ssc.ssing a coni- 
petcaoe, one who would InBuin both the pro- 
sperity of his house and the happine.ss of hia 
beloved Beniadotte. 

When she got to he eighteen years of age j 
there was no lack of suitors. Father Hugh I 
owed to his avarice tho reput, atiou of a man ] 
in easy dremnstances, one who hud cleverly ' 
turned his iiennies to uecoimt by nialdng .diort 
loans at a rate of interest not sanctioned by 
the Code; but all young men wishing to marry 
took very goovl cave not to reproach him with 
an infraction of tho statute; the sin would 
remain with the father-iu law and the profits 
with the grandchildren, so they rubbed their 
hands and repeated the proverb; “ ’Tis an ill 
tviijd that blotre nobody goodl” 

Hernadotto, worthy of her sire in economy 
and in activity, trudged to town every fore- 
noon to sell her chiekens, eggs, and fruit. She 
frequently eneomitered young Micoutet, the 
ploughman, who would drive up Ills oxen to 
tlic end of the fiin-ow by the roail.dilc and keep 
tlioni .Btaiuling a long time to bid the young 
girl good-morning, and eliat with her about the 
rain, and the fine wcatlicr, and the ehickens, 
and the cow.s, and tho growing corn, and the 
beans that were about drying. Bernadotte, 

; no matter what might be her haste to get -to 
market, always had a few moments to spare for ! 
her talkative friend, and even after leaving i 
him to go back repentecUy to answer, as far i 
aa he eonld make iicr hear' them, the last 1 
diiiul words which he sent after her over the ! 
hedge. 

Ariived at the market-place, the first cus- : 



tomer whom Bernadotte usually found there 
•wim the young baker, Casterez, who, under the 
pretext of examining her eggs and fruit, pro- 
longed the conversation a full hour, praising 
the bright feathers of the ehickens, their re- 
markable plumpness, and bestowing a thousand 
compliments upon the clever housekeeper who 
knew how to got them into such nice condition, 
Pas.sing from words to acts, he would bargain 
for the entire lot, appear perfectly satisfied 
with the price, and carry tho ba.sket off to hi.s 
shop, where the fair merchant ahviiy.s found 
some refreshment and a couple of nice tarts 
garnished with sweetmeats. 

Bernadotte, on returning home from market 
lightened of her load, passed before the .shop ■ 
of the hairdresser Firinin, a young dandy as 
frizzled and smoothly shaved as the little 
Saint .Tolm in the proee-ssion of the Pdte .Bien, 
Monsieur Pirmin had just completed his tour 
through France, a.s stated on a handsome sign, 
in hig letten adorned uith a pair of scissors 
and a razor, after the fashion of a heraldic 
shield stamped with a double device. "Hoigh: 
Bernadotte,” exclaimed the artistic barber, 
"have you any eggs to .soli me to-day?” 
Beniadotte nodded affirmatively. She had been 
careful to conceal a dozen from the wholesale 
buyer Casterez, purposely to have some left 
for Monsieur Finnin. Prudence i.s the mother 
of certainty, Micoutet was imdouhteclly very 
atteutlvc, Casterez very devoted, but Monsieur 
Pirmin was no less agreeable, and nobody 
knew what might happen. 

The eggs were aeeordingly handed to Mon- 
sieur Pinniu, who found tlieir fresbue.sis quite 
worthy of her wlio hrou,ght them. Par from 
attempting to abate the price, he added to tho 
money he gave her a small fla.sk of lavender 
water or a cake of scented soap. He wanted 
to know how Father Hugh wa.5, and all aliout 
Braquette, the cow w}io,se excellent milk main- 
tained tho rosy hue of the milker’.s cheeks, 
•and about tho sheep providing the wool with 
which to knit tho.se pretty .stockings so snugly 
fitting those little feet. Monsieur Firman, in 
his tour through Prance, had become very 
impertinent ; hi.s pre.sumption might have 
offended tho young rustic had not her in- 
terests obliged her to dis.sinjulate and to be 
somewhat tolerant. He asked her to bring 
him egg# tho next day, butter every time 
she emptied her elmrn; and notwithstanding 
his impertinence, a fault in young men 
which young girls often complain of to sa- 
tisfy thoir consciences, Bernadotte found the 
hairdresser quite as agreeable as he was atten- 
tive. 
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Miooutet, the ploughmati, daily in the field, 
no matter TTliat might be the state of the 
iveather, and at the earliest hour, because he 
could not sleep in hia anxiety to see daylight 
and Bernadette, became so worn out by this 
way of living that he resolved to get back both 
Ilia sleep and hia usual tranquillity. He betook 
himsolf to the house of the father of her who 
had, robbed hiin of his repose, and, cap in 
hand, with downcast eyes and a stammering 
voice, spoke to him a long time about Berna- 
dotte, praising her vigorous arms, made for 
work, and the good health apparent in every 
form and feature, and finally demanded her 

Father Hugh did not say yes, and still leas 
no. He knew the full value of those little 
word? of , few letters; like his coins, he would 
not let them go without certain guarantees of 
their being properly placed. He put off the 
young man to the following Sunday, and 
meanwhile communicated the proposal to his 
daughter, 

" Micoutet i.s a very nice young man,” said 
Bernadotte. “I stop and talk with him every 
morning on ,passing hia farm. He has fine 
oxen, good fields, and an excellent vineyard, 
Oasterez, the baker, however, appears also to 
good .advantage; would it not be well ” 

" GttStoroz the baker ! ’ ’ replied Father Hugh, 
in a reflective mood, "By our Lady, there Is 
alwn.YH bread on a baker’s counter! ” 

" And tarts on the dinner-table!” added 
.Bernadette, 

" I will find out, my child, what the baker 
means before deciding,” 

‘ ‘ His moaning, father, is plain enough. He 
buys every morning all th.at I take to town, 
and Without higgling about the price, please 
you. If I w'ere to ask him double, lie would 
not inake the slightest objection.” 

, "Without higgling about the price!" re- 
peated Father Hugh, who did not do business 
; in that fashion. ".That young fellow is very 
much smitten. ' We will look into the matter, 
Beniadotto; and if his granary and his purse ] 
are as well stocked with flour and cash as his i 
heart seems to be ivitll love, we will try to I 
make some arrangement." ‘ 

Father Hugh strode off to town to see the i 
baker, who, delighted with this proceeding, 
•showed himself deeply, enamoured. 

" Which of the two?" exclaimed Father 
■■ Hugh to himself. "The thing works weB. We 
■.•will set them to competing; goods in demand 
increase in value.” 

Ho returned home, and, communicating the 
baker’s sentiments to his daughter, jiromiaed 


her to decide quickly which of the tiv'o it would 
be bo.st for her to marry. 

“The baker is a very nice young man,” 
added Bernadotte, tlic same ns she had s.aid of 
the plottgliman llicontet, “ hut thercia iinotiier, 
the hairdresser Firmin. He buys .something 
of mo every day, and keeps mo an hour 
I talking about ids tour through France, 
the yarn my stockings arc made of, .and my 
I good milch-cow. He assures me tliat he litui 
never seen any one more engaging than alic 
whom he has the pleasure of looking at when 
he looks at me." 

"The compliments of a barber!” intorpo.-scil 
Father Hugli. "Bvciybody knows wliat tlicy 
are worth. No matter, the affair progresses; 
competition among three makes the profit all 
the greater. We will see the hairdre.sser, my 
dear, and find out what to expect from his 
admiration.” 

j Hugh again returned to town, where he had 
I an interview with Monsieur Pivrain; and as ho 
knew that tJie larger the company of buyers 
the more active the bidding, ho invited each 
of the competitors to come to hia hou.se the 
I following Sunday after mass, 
i “Humph!” ho mnUeved to himself, as he 
I canvassed the .situation, "the ploughman 
courts my daughter, but without neglecting 
I lii.s work or spending a fartliiiig; the baker is 
I doing the same tiling, loitering about the 
I market-place, and spending his money to 
win the saleswoman; the barber overwhelms 
Bernadotte with fulsome corapllmeuts and 
trifling presents. There is no hurry. Things 
can he cleared up, and the characters of the,se 
gall.ant.s tested, to make them .solve one of my 
riddles.” 

When Sunday eame, Bernadotte made her- 
self look as beautiful as the virgin queen of a 
May-day festival; alie put on her be.st slarclied 
mnslin cap, calico petticoat, rod cotton hand- 
korchief, and morocco .shoos, and awaited the 
appearance of her three suitors, whom, on 
pre.seuting themselves, the father welcomed in 
these terms: — 

“ Ton three wish to jn-ovido a husband for 
my daughter, and you all cherish, the H.ame 
object. As custom obliges her to reject two in 
the selection of one, she must proceed cau- 
tiously in this cvcr-uncertain lotteiy. Every 
scholar who goes to college passes five or six 
years in ascertaining whether he will wear the 
uniform of a soldier, the robe of a lawyer, or 
that of a doctor. A young girl may bo excused 
if she asks eight days; to decide what kind 
of a noose she will put round her neck. C’omo 
back here next Sunday, my friends, in your 
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Iioat attire; I am a little particular, in the 
interest of my dear Bernadette, and 1 have 
ahniya felt soniewhat superstitious in the 
matter of tiiUnesi. Ton must not be sur- 
prised if you see me give my daughter to the 
one who shati show me Ihe whitest hands.’’ 

Micoutet was almost ready to die with 
grief; working in the fields had made his skin 
drier than so much pnmiee-stone. The baker 
and the iiarber, on the contrary, always working 
in butter or soap, had hands as soft as the 
satin folds of a duchess’s gown. 

The poor rustic felt that he was set aside, 
regarding the forthcoming struggle as calcu- 
lated for only city gallants. The latter, ani- 
mated by equally vvell-foimded hopes, spent i 
the w-eek in getting their hands in proper con- 
dition, using unguents of the most mollifying 
character, ami they became as fragrant and 
as white as pos.sible, which stimulated their 
pride to the highest degree. 

Micoutet had not even the courage to wash 
his hands in the brook, so inferior did ho regard 
himself to tliese town gentry. His grandfatlior 
Simon, who was covertly regarding liim through 
his white eyalashe.s, comprehended liis emhar- 
rassment and came to his assistance. 

" Micoutet, my boy,” said he, handing him 
a little gray bag oovoved with dust, “ put that 
in your pocket and keep your appointment at 
Father Hugh's, 'Wlion tlic time comes to sliow 
your hands, plunge them into this l>ug and fill 
them with the unguent it contains. *’ 

“But iny skin is as dark and coarse as the . 
bark of an old oak-tree. How can you” 

“Follow my advice, my hoy. Tlio wash-ball 
I give you is so effieaeious, the most ol)dur:ite \ 
spots will not resist its action, .Its use i« of 
very anolcntdate, and time has not diminished 
its virtue,” 

Micoutet took tho soap-bag and re-sorted to 
Bernailotte’s house. The baker and the barber i 
were not far behind him. 

Uaaterez first showed his fingera; they wore | 
whiter tlian the blossom of tho dog-rose. The 
Iiuirdresscr then displayed hi-s, and they looked 
as fresh as a lily but just in bloom. It now 
came Micoutcl’s turn. Firmin and Castoroz 
began to laugh as ho drew his huge handa 
from his pocket and held them forth, when 
Father Hugh, uttered a cry of admiration, for 
they were filled with bright and hoantifnl gold 
.crowns.. 

. “Aha! my boy, that is the real dumble 
wlnteness which I love. Bernadette is yours, 
for you have courted lier without quitting your 
field, and you know the whiteness the most 
: appreciable in the hands of a son-in-law." . 


The two aba.shed and mute town candidate.? 
returned to their shops witli their ears hanging 
lower than those of a hound after losing a hare. 
Bernadette and Micoutet good-naturedly in- 
vited them to their wedding, and they had wit 
enough to go, us townsmen scarcely ever ne- 
glect to enjoy what is good in the dwelling of 
a disdained peasant. Tiie happy couple, iiappy 
as everybody is with as much money as good 
temper, laboured throughout their lives to swell 
the contents of the soap-bag, the gift of their 
venerable grandfather. 


. CLAffiEME; OB, THE HHSBANB-HBOTEB. 

: Clairette lost her father and her mother 
when she was but thirteen years of age. , She 
I rvas a good-natured girl, but had rather a 
flighty head, and always looked at things upon 
the surface, and took very little pains to got at 
the sense which lay hidden beneath them. She 
accordingly allowed her uncle and guardian to 
neglect her property, paying no attention to 
it, and liked better to frequent fairs, market.?, 
the festivals of patron saints, and to enjoy Sun- 
day amusements, rather than tb hoe in her 
fields, spade vip her garden, and lead her sheep 
to tho pasturage. 

CTairotte was: by no moans indolent or in- ^ 
active; she would pass an hour evei'y numning 
dressing herself, and two more during the day 
smoothing her ribbons, doing up her sciU’fe, 
and putting away her skirts. After this oatao 
a walk here and a promenade there, so that the 
poor child had not a moment to spare. To 
make amends .she had several nice companions 
— ^howmanyono has at her ago! Tho child 
seems to make stores of friends, and all the 
more because at every step it takes in the 
world it is .sure to lose one. A dozen young 
girls had attended .school and made their first 
communion with Clairette. xVfter this im- 
portant act, which, bring.? u.s out of oiir Infancy 
and which assigns to us our place in the great 
■workshop here below, oaoh wa.s .allotted her 
I task in the family. Marghelide did .sewing 
during the day and spun in the evening'; Biobe 
looked, after the house, and carried out , meals 
to the field hands; Lixandidne took the sheep 
and’ tho cows to pasture. 

Clairette alone; as idle as a Jittio savage — 
she called this liberty— -wa.s proud of her inde- 
pendence, and pitied her poor companion.? who 
gave themsolve.? so much trouble in the world; 
“Of what use is it? Is Bisbe’s Sunday dress 
any .the better for plodding along muddy paths 
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strewn with briers? Has Lixaadiine a finer 
comploxion for getting tanned in a scorching 
suranrer sun tending her cows?” 

The time oaine, however, when in spite of 
her pride in her half-vagabond life, Clah-ette 
was less ambitious of independence, and felt 
disposed to come under the dominion of a hus- 
band. This very natural desire, but still a 
vague one at eighteen, besides being subject to 
eiiciimatanoes, became imperious, like the satis- 
faction of a point of honour, when Clairette 
returned from the wedding of Marghelide with 
the tailor Latanfi, 

Marghelide was the younger. By what in- 
explicable grace of St, Joseph, the patron of 
spoii.ses, should she take the load of her asso- 
ciates? She wa.s as.snrodly less pretty than 
Clairette, and likewise less amiable — who would 
dispute that ? What charm had given her the 
preference in the eyes of the brisk young 
Ijntim&? 

Ah 1 here it is. Marghelide wore a splendid 
rod petticoat as brilliant as a poppy, and which 
scared away the cattle, but which produced a 
(juite contrary effect on all the young men; 
the oolour of this lucky petticoat relieved so 
sharply on the green of the meadows and the 
gray of tiro bramhleH ns to bo very easily seen 
half a longue off. Lirtane, completely be- 
wildered, must have run for the petticoat the 
same as a lot of frogs after the baited hook on 
the end of a fishdine. 

Woman is naturally dinpo-sed to regard her 
toilet as a sort of talisman, and not alone tho 
city dame, but tho simplest yonng girl of the 
lielcls, It suffices to wear a petticoat to pOBse.s.s 
tm instinct for colours and calicoes. Clairette 
had it in tho highest degree; she was sure that 
she h.ad discovered Marghelide’s secret; she 
ran off to sell six of her sheep, and bought tho 
deepest scarlet petticoat she could find in. the 
-market.' 

From that daj' forth Olairette never wont to 
the spring, to church, to a b.ail, or to a fair 
without wearing the attractive, garment in 
which the lucky Marghelide had captured the 
tailor Latanfi. ' 

In vain, however, did she glide through the 
crowd and thus display herself. The women 
found her tawdry, . the young girls looked 
envious, while the young men politclj' invited 
her to dance; but no mother ever dreamed of 
selecting her as a wife for her son, and no son 
ever uttered aword about taking her for a 
housekoaper. 

A year of fruitless efforts had piassed, and 
not a whisper of.a.propos.al of marriage. What 
bad luck! Soon her friend Biebe followed the 


same delightful road as Marghelide, and es- 
poused the farmer Menichot. 

Clairette became despondent. She had lost 
fifteen months in displaying her red petticoat, 
and sho could not iimigine the <:,aiiso of her 
failure. Was Biebe, then, the more chiu-ming? 
Nobody would dare maintain that folsehood. 
It w-as sufficient to see them alongside of each 
other at a dance. Clairette always had thirty 
partners more than her rival. Was she more 
entertaining? Biebe could not put together 
two consecutive ideas, and when her beaux 
spoke to her, she answered only with downcast 
eyes. 

" I have it,” said Clairette, meditating, and 
eager to know the cause of her disgrace, 
“Biebe wears a distaff at her side con- 
stantly, oven with the water-jar on her head, 
and when carrying tho basket with the ivork- 
men’s meal.” 

The distaff, it must be admitted, had about 
it a certain matrimonial virtue which enticed 
young men anxious to marry, the same as a 
mirror attracts looks, Olairette was deter- 
mined to have one of the.se magical utensils. 

I If a plain willow distaff proved so highly nd- 
v,autageous to the housekeeper Biebe, what 
would not bo the effect of a lmnd.some distaff 
of hazel, exquisitely carved by the host work- . 
man of tho village, decked w-itli the fine.st white 
wool instead of coarse flax, and entwined with 
red ribbons instead of pack-thread ? 

The young girl fits herself out; she buys the 
choicest spinning app.aratus in the cmintry, 
eovera it with wool as white a.s snow, adorns it 
witli ribbons .artistically arranged in bow.Sj and 
never slvows herself outside her door, in tlie 
street, or in tlio village, without tliis elegant 
implement of all good and industrious maidens. 

One point only had been forgotten, and tlmt 
was to twirl the spindle. The motionless dis- 
taff at her belt always displayed the same flock 
of wool. 

t Now what happened? Clairotto’s elegant 
instrument proved to bo less eflicacioiw than 
I the rude wiiiow stick of the industrious Biebe. 
Tiio year passed away. Clairette, at every 
festivity found dancers eager enough to ela.sp 
1 her waist and to press iier hand, but never a 
be.au dispo.sod to talk of marriage. She w.as 
I now tw'onty, and sire saw her cousin l?ran?oi.se, 

I her friend Lixandrine—r- 
i " Lixandrine, thomo.st ungainly creature in 
I the whole vilhage, a girl that limps,” reported 
I those elairvoyant people who are called back- 
bitens, “Yea, indeed, Lixandrine, that red- 
I headed black face with utv hip.s! MTuit 
I witch did she go to to . get a charm for that 
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misoKiUe Jean Pieri'on? What secret did 
she turn up in her grandmother's rrork-hag?" 
Ciairette patientlj' sought a solution of these 
difficulties. She thought. Anally, tliat she had 
found one in the presence of a little white 
lainbkui which constantly followed the sUep- 
herdeas’s footsteps. 

After making this important discovery it 
may he imagined whether Ciairette tvas prompt 
in procuring a lamh as closely resembling 
iiB poB.sihle that of the dark-complexioned 
Lixandrine! Erom that day forth she was 
never seen without this pretty little creature 
bleating and skipping around her, and always 
coming- to her to eat bread out of her hand. 

Did a suitor follow' in the footsteiis of the 
lamb? No more than he came at the signal 
of the red ijetticoat, or at that of the cross- 
ribboned distaff. Day followed day, month 
followed month — poor Claii-ette looked in 
vain. 

I'o regrets and mortiAoation succeeded de- 
spair. Old Aunt Migneline, wise in the ways 
of the world, overheard her moans and admin- 
istered consolation. Where is the young girl 
■who has not some good old fairy near at hand 
to give her counsel, if she wiU only take pains 
enough to listen to it? 

"You are weeping, Ciairette,” said Aunt 
Migneline, addressing her. 

“I am crying over my twenty-one years 
gone without, without— stopping,” slie re- 
sponded. 

"Without fetching you a husbiind, youmeaii 
to say.” I 

" One need not be a w'itoh to guess that, i 
Migueline.” 

‘ ‘ Your red petticoat and gay distaff are worn 
out in a uaeless service; your lambkin bleating 
and frisking around you- has proved equally 
useless. ’■ 

" Wliy do you tlu-ow those things up to me, 
Migueline?” 

" 1 say -what I think, Ciairette. Do you 
suppose Unit my eyes, half-closed by age, do 
not see clearly into the toils and snares set by 
you and those like you on the path to matri- 
mony ! Every young girl is an imitating bird, 
of tlie parrot or magpie order, who, since the i 
world began, is ever exclaiming. Husband! 
husband ! and it is not necessary to teach her 
anything in this direction, my dear niece 
Ciairette.” 

'‘■Tis true, Jliguoline. But I thought I 
might be as fortunate as my friends, and in 
imitating their mode of display, make”- 

“ And you are obliged to confess that you 
have had all your trouble for nothing. Poor | 


children, alwiiys relying upon colour instead 
of form, and never Anding out the true stsite 
of things ! Yes, the habit of your companioii.s 
of appearing in public aa.sociated with certain 
suitable .and useful objects, has contributed 
not a little towards getting them husbands. 
Bnt do yon know the reason? It is boeauBO 
the rod petticoat was tvov'en and made up by 
i the persevering young girl w'ho wore it; sueli 
1 an example of her skill and activity in using 
I her iieetUe furnishing admirtible proof of her 
knowing what to do in tlie situation in Which 
site Is placed. I'lie distaff likewise proved as 
proAtahle to Biebe, becauiso she was a fearless 
spinner, and did not rest .satisAed, as you did, 
with carrying the impleinont around tvith her 
motionless at her belt; she kept the spindle 
below it and her Angers always busy, so that 
the Aock of wool or Aax had to he renewed ten 
times a day. If the lamb did not prove un- 
serviceable to Lixandrine, it was because it 
was the leader of .a Ane drove of Afty which 
that careful little shejffierdess led out daily to 
pa.sture, early in the morning in summer, and 
during the afternoon in winter, avoiding wet 
gi-a.sB and Acids, always getting hack before it 
ruined, and ever keeping clear of obange.s in 
the weather, of so much harm to those delicate 
little creatures. Your three companions worked 
so faithfully In their respective callings that 
they are known far and wide for their intelli- 
gence and activity' — the best possible dowry a 
young girl can have, and the most reliahlo 
charm for a husband. Put aside the red petti- 
coat which you bought and did not spin, the 
distaff of no avail to you, and the equally 
useless lamb. You have Adds and meadows 
that aro lying fallow', resume your rake and 
hoe, stir up the ground, and pull up the W'eeds: 
be as industrious as your companions, and you 
will not have to wait long for a husband.” 

Ciairette listened to Aunt Miguoline’s dis- 
course w'ith all the attention which advice 
deserves when one is dtsposed to follow it 
because it seems good. No longer quitting 
her little plot of ground, she dug, hood, and 
made hay so successfully that, at tlie end of 
the year, the son of rich old Thomas came and 
I>ut to her the following question; 

■ "Ciairette, will you be my wife?” 

"Ifhy should I refu.9e, Monsieur Thomas, 
if Bueh is your wish?” responded Clairetto,: 
•with downcast eyes, and a modest feint which 
the least bashful of country girls can so well 
assume. 

/‘Yott are agreed, Ciairette?” . 

“I am;", and tJiey joined hands. 

JoHsr Dokand. ; 


THE VAGABONDS. 


TJ-IE YAGABONDS. 

A WAYSIDE STOHY. 

[John Towntjond Trowbridge, bom iu Ogdon, 
1\lc>m-oe, New York, 1827. He is tl»o author of nutno- 
roua, tales and fiketehea, the best known of which ai-e— 
Ciidjo's Cave; Tha Old Jiattltgruund: The Three Scouts: | 
JHvr Jkarlsand Faces : iiml Lucy ^vlyn. Many I 
of hia works worp firab published under the signature i 
of Paul Groytou. His poems have had a much wider I 
poi.mlarity than hiR prose works; and The Vagabonds, \ 
by its dramatic force and pathos, at once commanded 
the sympathy of all readers of English. An Amencau 
critic says of his poetical genius: **Ho has a genuine 
love of naturo; and a knowledge of its forms exceeding 
that of many greater poets."] 

We are two travellers— .Roger and I: 

Roger's my dog. dome hare, you scamp! 
Jump for tlie gentlemen— mind your aye ! 

Over the table, look ont for the lamp— 

The rogue is growing a little old : 

Rive years we’ve tramped through \vind and 
. weather, 

And slept out-doors when nights were cold, 

And ate and drank — and starved together. 

We’ve learned what comfort is, I tell you— 

A bod on the floor, a bit of rosin, 

A five to thaw our thumbs (poor fellow. 

The paw he holds up there’s been frozen), 
Iflonty of catgut for my Addle- 
This out-door business is bad for striugii— 

Arid a few nice buck- wheats hot from; the griddle, 
And Roger and I set up for kings. 

No; thank ye, sir— I never ch-inlc, 

Euger and I are exceedingly moral— 

Aren’t we, Eogor? See him wink I 
Well, something hot, then, we won’t quarrel. 
He’s thirsty, too, .see him nod his head ! 

Whiit a pity, sir, that dogs can’t talk 1 
He understands every word that’s said — 

And he knows good milk from Wiiter and chalk. 

The truth is, til', now I reflect, 

■ I liave been so sadly given to grog, 

:1 wonder I’ve not lost the respect 
(Here’s to you, sir) even of my. dog. 

But he sticks by, through thick and thin; 

And this old coat with its empty pockets, 

AuA rags that smell of tobacco and gin, 

He’ll follow while he has eyes in his sockets. 

There isn’t another creature living 
Would do it, and prove through eveiy disaster 
So fond, BO faithful, and so forgiving 
To such a miserable, thankless master. 


No, sir — see him wag his tail and grin ! 

By George, it makes my old eyes water 1 
Th.at is, there’s something in this gin 
That chokes a fellow— but no matter. 

We’ll have some musio— if you're willing; 

AndRoger—h’ui,wl)at a plague a cough is, sir— 
Shall march a little. Start, you villain : 

I Stand straight, ’bout face, salute your ofScer, 
Put up that paw — dress — take your rifle 
(Somedogshaveiu'ms,yousce),now, lioldyour 
Cap while the gentlemen give a trifle 
To aid a poor old iiatriotic soldier! 

March, halt— now, show how the rebel ahakes 
"Wlicu he stands up to lieiw his sentence; 

Now tell how many drams it takes 
To hoauiu' a jolly now aoquaintauoe. 

Five yelps ! -that’s five, he's mighty knowing. 

The night’s before us— SB the glasses j 
Quick, sir ; I’m ill, my brain is going— 

Some brandy? — thank you — there, it passes 1 

Why not reform ? — that’s easily said : 

But I’ve gone through such wretched treat- 

Sometimes forgetting the taste of bread, 

And scarce remembering what meat meant, 
That ray poor stomach’s past reform; 

And there are times when, mad with thinking, 
I’d sell out heaven for something warm 
To prop a horrible inward sinking. 

Is there a way to forget to think? 

At your age, air, home, fortune, friends— 

A dear gild’s love— but I took to drink — 

The same old story : you know how it ends. 

If you could have seen these classic features— 
You needn’t laugh, sir, they were not then 
Such a burning libel on God’s creatures— 

I was one of yom- handsome men. 

If you liad seen her, so fair and young, 

Wliose head was inqipy ou this breast; 

If you could have heaid the songs I sung 
■When the wine went round, you wouldn’t have 
guessed 

That ever!, air, should be straying 
From door to door with fiddle and dog, 
Ragged and penniless, and playing 
To you to-night for a glass of grog. 

She’s married since— a parson’s wife i 
’Twas better for her that we should part, 
Better the soberest prosiest life 
Than a Wasted home and a broken heart. 
Have I seen' her? — once: I was weak and spent; 

On the dusty road a carriage stopped ; 

But little she dreamed, ns on she went, 

Who kiss’d the coin that her fingers dropped. 


GASCON STOKIES. 


inisarable Jean Pien-oti? What secret did 
she turn up in her grandraolher's work-hag?” 
Clairette patiently sought a solution of these 
difficulties. She thought, finally, that she had 
found one in the presence of a little white 
lambkin which constantly followed the shep- 
herdess’s footsteps. 

After making this important discovery It 
m.'iy be imagined whether Clairette was prompt 
in procuring a lamb as closely resembling 
as possible that of the dark-complexioned 
Lixandrixie ! From that day forth she was 
never seen without this pretty little creature 
bleating and skipping around her, and always 
coming to her to cat bread out of her hand. 

.1)1(1 a suitor follow in the footsteps of the 
Iamb? No move than he came at the signal 
of the red petticoat, or at that of the cross- 
ribboned distalf. Day followed day, month 
followed month — poor Clairette looked in 
vain. 

To regrets and mortification succeeded de- 
spair. Old Aunt Migueline, wise in the ways 
of the world, overlieard her moans and admin- 
istered consolation. Where is the young girl 
who has not some good old fairy near at hand 
to give her counsel, if she will only take pains 
enough to listen to it? 

“ You are weejung, Clairette,” said Aunt 
Miguelijie, addressing her. 

“I am crying over my twenty-one years 
gone without, without — stopping,” she re- 
sponded. ] 

‘ ‘ Without fetching you a husband, you mean 
to say." 

“ One need not be a witch to guess that, 

• Migueline.” 

“Your red petticoat and gay distaff are worn 
out in a useless service; your lambkin hle.atiug 
and frisking around you has proved cciually 
useless.” 

“ Why do you throw those things up to mo, 
Migueline?” 

"I say what I think, Clairette. Do 3'ou 
suppose that my oj'es, half-closed hy age, do 
; not see clearly into the toils and snares set by 
you and those like you on the path to matri- 
mony! Every young girl is an imitating bird, , 
of the parrot or magpie order, who, since the 
world began, is ever exclaiming, Huabaud! 
husband ! and it is not necessary to teach her 
anything in this direction, my dear niece 
Clairette.” 

'■'Tbs true, Migueline. But T thought I 
might be as fortunate as my friends, and in 
imitating their mode of display, make” 

“And you are obliged to confess that you 
have had all your trouble for nothing. Poor 


children, always relying upon colour instead 
of form, and never finding out the true state 
of things ! Yes, the habit of your companions 
of appearing in public associated with certain 
suitable and useful objects, has contributed 
not a little towards getting them husbands. 
But do you know the reason? ft is because 
the red petticoat was woven and made up by 
the persevering young girl who wore it; such 
an example of her skill aiul activity in using 
her needle furnishing admirable proof of her 
knowing.what to do in the situation in whicli 
she is placed. The distaff likewise provMl as 
profiteble to Biebo, because she was a fcarie.s.-. 
spinner, and did not rest .satisfied, as yon did, 
with eanying the implement around with her 
motionless at her belt; she kept the spindle 
below it and her fingers always busj’, so tliat 
the flock of wool or flak had to be renewed ten 
times a day. If the iamb did not prove un- 
serviceable to Lixuudrine, it was because it 
was the leader of a fine drove of fifty which 
that careful little shepherdess led out daily to 
pasture, early in the morning in summer, and 
during the afternoon in winter, avoiding wet 
grass and fields, always getting back before it 
rained, and ever keepin.g clear of changes in 
the weather, of so much hann to tho,se delicate 
little creatures. Your three companions worked 
so faithfully in their respective callings tliat 
they are kuown far and wide for their intelli- 
gence and activity — the best possible dowry a 
young girl can have, and the most reliable 
charm for a husband. Put aside the red petti- 
coat which j’ou bought and did not .spin, the 
distaff of no avail to you, and the etjually 
nseless Iamb. You have fields and meadow.s 
that are lying fallow’; resume your rako and 
hoe, stir up the ground, and pull up the weeds; 
bo a.s industrious a.s your conipaniou.s, and j-ou 
will not have to wait long for a husband.’’ 

Clairette listened to Aunt Miguoline’s dis- 
course with all the attention w'hich advice 
deserves when one is dispo.sed to follow’ it 
because it seems good. No longer quittinsj 
her little plot of ground, she dug, hoed, and 
made hay so snccessfally that, at the end of 
the year, the son of rich old.Thoma.s came and 
put to her the following (luestion: 

“Clairette, will j’ou ho my wife?” 

“Why should I refuse. Monsieur Thomas, 
if such is your wish?” responded Clairette. 
with dow’ncast eyes, and a modest feint wMcli 
the least bashful of country girls can ,so well 

"You are agreed, Clairette?” 

" I am;” and they joined hands. 

. . Jam Kuium 


THK TAGABONDS. 


THJ5 VAGABONDS. 

A WAYSIDE STORY. 

[JoliH Townsend Tiwteidge, born in Ogden, 
Monroe, Now York, 1827. Ha is tbo anthor ot nnme- 
roiiB tides and aketohes, the heat known of whick are— 
Ciidju’s Cave; The Old Sattlegmund; The Three Scmels; 
Suit CIW; Hearts and Faces; and Incn Arlyii. Many 
of liis works were first published under the signature 
of Paul Crsyton, His poems have had a much wider 
poi'mlariti' than his pfoso works; and TAc Vitgabonds; 
hy its dramatic force and pathos, at once commanded 
the sympathy of all readers of English. An American 
critio says of his poetioiU genius: "He him a genuine 
love of nature, and a knowledge of its forma exceeding 
that of many greater poats."J 

"VVe itt-B two travellars— Eager and I: 

Edgar’s my dog, Coma here, you scamp ! 
Jump for the gentlemen— mind your eye ! 

Over the table, look out for the lamp — 

The rogue is growing a little old : 

Five years we've tramped through wind and 
weather, 

And slept out-doors when nights were cold. 

And ate and drimlc — and starved together. 

We’ve learned what comfort is, I tell you— 

A bed on the floor, a hit of rosin, 

A Are to thaw our thumhs (poor fellow, 

Tlie paw he holds up there’s been frozen), 

, Plenty of oatgut for my fiddle — 

This out-door business is had for strings— 
And a few nido huok- wheats liot from the gi-iddle, 
And Eoger and I set up for kings. 

No, thank ye, sir-I never drink, 

Roger and I are exceedingly moral— 

Aren’t we, Eoger? See him wink! 

Well, something hot, tlien, wo won’t quarrel. 
He’s thirsty, too, see him nod his head! 

What a pity, sir, that dogs can’t talk! 

, Ha understands every word that’s -said — 

And he knows good milk from water and chalk. 

Tlio truth is, sir, now I refloot, ■ 

' I have been so sadly given to grog, 

I wonder I’ve not lost the respect 
(Here’s to you, sir) even of my dog. 

But he sticks by, through thick and thin; 

And this old coat with its empty pockets, 

And rags that smell of tobacco and gin. 

He’ll follow while he has eyes in his sockets. 

Tliero isn’t another creature living 
Would do it, and prove through every disaster 
So fond, so faithful, and so forgiving 
To such a miserable, thankless master. : , 


No, sir— see him wag his tail and griu 1 
By George, it makes my old eyes water ! 

That is, there’s something in this gin 
That chokes a fellow— but no matter. 

WVE have some music— if you’re willing; 

AndEoger— h’m, what a plague a cough is, sir— 
Shall march a little. Start, you villain : 

Stand straight, ’bout face, salute your officer. 
Put up that paw — dress— take your rifle 
(Some dogs have arms, you see), now, hold your 
Cap wlule the gentlemen give a trifle 
To aid a poor old patriotic soldier! 

Mai-ch, halt— now, show how the rebel shtikes 
When he stands up to hear his sentence: 

Now toll how many drams it takes 
To honour a jolly now acquaintance. 

Five yelps! - that’s five, he’s migliiy kumyiiig. 

The night’s before us- fill the glasses ; 

Quick, sir; Pm ill, my brain is going— 

Some brandy?— thank you— there, it passes I 

AYhy not reform? — that's easily said : 

But I’ve gone through such wretched treat- 

Sumetimes forgetting the taste of bread, 

Aud scarce reinembering what meat meant, 
That my poor stomach’s past reform ; 

And there are times when, mad with ihiuking, 
I’d sell out heaven for something wai-m 
To prop a horrible inward sinking. 

Is there a way to forget to think? 

At your .age, sir, homo, fortune, friends— 

A dear girl’s love— but I took to drink— 

The same old story : you know how it ends. 

If you could liave seen these classic features — 
You needn’t laugh, sir, they were not then 
.Such a burning libel on God’s creaturos— 

I was one of your handsome men. 

I If you had seen her, so fair and young, 

I Whose liead was happy on this breast ; 

I If you could have heard the songs I sung 

When the wine went round, you wonlrlii't Inivo 
guessed 

That ever I, sir, should ho straying 
From door to door with fiddle and dog, 
Bagged and penniless, and playing 
To you to-night for a glass of grog. 

She’a married since— a pamon’s wife s 
’Twas bettor for her that we should part, 
Batter the soberest prosiest life 
Than a blasted home and a broken he.art. 

Have I seen her?- cnee: I was weak and .spent; 
: On the dusty road a cairiage stopped ; 

I But little she dreamed, as on she went, 

1 Who kiss’d the coin that her lingers dropped. 



Toil’ ve sot me talking, sir ; Tin sorry ; 

It makes me wild to think of the change — 
What d’ye care for a heggiiTs story: 

Is it amusing?— you hml it strange? 

1 liiul a mother so iiroucl of me; 

’Tiviis well she died before. Do you know 
If the happy spirits in heaven can see 
The ruin and wretchedness here below? 

Another glass, and strong!— to deaden 
This pain ; then Hoger and I will start— 

I wonder has ho anoli a luraplsli leaden 
Aching thing in place of a heart? 

He is and sometime.s, and would weep it he could, 
No doubt reinembering things that were — 

A virtuous kennel with plenty of food. 

And himself a sober respectable cur. 

I'm better now — that glass was warmhig: 

Ton rascal, limber your laay feet ; 

"We imist he fiddling and perfoi-ming 
For supper and bed— or starve in the street. 
Not a very gay life to lead, yon think? 

But soon we shall go where lodgings are free. 
And the sleepers need neither victuals nor 
drink— 

The sooner the bettor for Roger and me. 


THE LETTER H, 

'Twasiaheavon pronounced, anirta-asmutteiedinholl. 
And echo caught faintly the sound as it fell ; 

On the oonflnes of earth 'twa.a iwimitted to rust, 

, And the deptha of the ocean its jireaonco confess’d; 
'Twill be found in the sphore when 'tis riven asunder, 
J3e seen in the lightulug and heard in the thunder. 
'Twos allotted to inan with his earliest breath, 

Attends him at hirth, and awaits him in death, 
Presides o'er his happiness, honour and health. 

Is the prop of his house, and the and of ids wealth; 

In, the Ueaia of the miser 'tis hoarded with cate, 

But is sure to be lost, on hk prodigal heir; 

It begins every hope, every wish it must bound, 

■ffidi tUa hUBbainlman toils, and with jnonarehs is 


AVithoui 


t the soldier, tlio set 


: In the whiapeta of ooiiBoionoo its voice will be found, 

, Not e'en in tho whirlwind of passion be drown'd. 

ITwill upt softou tile heart; but thouglidoaf betheear. 
It wiU make it acutely and inetantly hear. 

Yet in shade let It re.st, like a delicate flower, 
t j. Ah l breathe on it softly— it dies in an hoar, ■ 


AN OLD L;U)Y.2 

[William Kdwnrd Norris, honi in boriilmi iu is47, 
sonofthelatoSirtVilltam Norris, Chief Justice of Ceylon; 
educsted at Eton ; was c-aUed to tho Bar in 1874, but has 
never practised. Mr, Norris is n novelist who takes for 
the subject-matter of his books very much tlie same sec- 
tion of society that furnished the novels of Anthony 
TroUopo and Thackeray. He knows the world very mil 
both at home and abroad ; hecan paint w-omen of fashion, 
and terrible foreign adventurers; and also ISugllsli dukes. 

touch k nlightly cynical, hut 


noiv andagain ho touebes spring.! of a 


good. Stadeinoisdle Jifruioe; Matrimony', No ATfito Thinyi 
IKirttty Sail', My Friend Jim; A Bachelor's Bluniler; 
and Mattliem Austin. With tho potnitoston of Messrs. 
Smith & Elder, we print an ovtract from Matrimony.] 

My grandmother, .dear 'old. lady, is coii- 
Bidored on all hands to bo a rather alarming 
personage; and though I, for one, have good 
reason to know that her bark is worse than 
her bite, and that there are few kinder hearts 
or more liberal bauds in England than hers, 
yot I cannot but admit that she Ims in .some 
degree earned her character, Nobody, indeed, 
can be expected to feel very grateful for the 
negative benefit of not having been bitten, 
■while it is undeniably a positive niiisaivoe to 
be barked at; nor do I wonder at the imwill- 
ingness of those whose failings lie upon the 
surface to pay frequent visits in South 
Crescent. Woe unto those who lisp in their 
speech, lounge back in their chairs, or deliver 
thomselvoa of affected sentiments in my grand - 
mother’s presence 1 If they are not lowered 
several pegs in their self-e.sfceern before they 
leave tho room, the fault will aa,suredly not 
lie with that ruthless disciplinarian. I have 
not forgotten the occasion upon which I in- 
cautiously took a friend, who was about to set 
out upon the now fashionable journey round 
the world, to one of her afternoon tea-parties, 
thinking tho old lady would feel an interest 
in So enterprising a traveller, and quite for- 
getting, for the moment, that lie belonged to 
that class of languid, used-np young men 
whom she honoui-s with a special measure of 
contempt. 

“And pray, sir, what route do you propoao 
to follow?" she inquired, after taking a grim 
survey of his -well-out clothes, hk patent- 
leather shoes, and his striped silk stocking.s, 

He looked up, with an evident sense of 
iiywyat being called upon to undertake the 
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waistcoat flnug back tlie donblo doors to admit 


fatigue of explanations, and began a Tagae 
sketch of his irvooTamme. Sirat, he said, he 
should “go to Indiah — get some shooting, 
pei’hapa — knock about there for a little. 
Might go on to Japan afterwards, or 
Ohinah— ” 

“ Oh, no, you mustn’t go to China," inter- 
rupted my grandmother gravely. : 

“Something to do," suggested the unsns- 
Iieotiug one. “Might as well go there as 
anywhere else, AVhy not?” 

“ I'm told they eat puppies there,” .says 
Mrs. Knowles in a loud, clear voice. Her 
snub.s are for the most part of this direct 
description. One could as easily affect not to 
notice a slap in the face; and tho unfortunate 
at whom they are launched lias to choose 
between acceiiting his chastisement in silence 
and making himself ridiculous by getting up 
and taking Ida leave forthwitli. A.t the time 
when iny revered grandmother mixed a good 
deal in society, she was considered, I believe, 
to have a very pretty wit ; and if, in the effort 
to say smart things, she sometimes succeeded 
only in uttering rude ones, 1 dai'e say slio 
merely followed the custom of a generation 
somewhat more thiok. skinned than ours. 
Kowadays we have forgotten how to he witty; 
and though doubtless we can be sufficiently 
rude, after our own fashion, when we please, 
I tliink wa have learnt to be a little more 
tolerant of tho infirmities of our neighbours, 
and to sea that it really is not worth while, 
for tho sake of setting down one obnoxious 
person, to make a whole roomful of people 
uncomfortable. For my own part, I declare 
that I feel so neiTous whenever my grand- 
mother is entartaining strangers, that I have 
long ago abandoned the responsibility of in- 
troducing any to her ; and I thought it only 
prudent to speak a word or two of warning to 
this odd, foreign-looking young Gervis as we 
; drew; nearer to our destination, 

■ “You will find my grandmother a little 
eccentric, ” I said. “She will very likely 
make some personal remarks about you; but 
I hope you won't mind. She is. very old, 
you see, and everybody lets her have her own 

i'Way." ■ '.,■■■ ■■■ 

“I know," answered the young fellow, 
laughing. “ Tlie governor told me all about 
her; and I think she is just the sort of old 
person whom I should like beyond every- 
thing. ” 

‘ ‘ Maybe so ; but it don’t follow that t/ou 
are the sort of young person whom s/te will 
like beyond everything,” thinks 1 to myself, 
as Mr. Hicks and a subordinate in a striped 


As it turned out, however, I need not have 
felt any misgivings. My young uentlemiin 
stepped acms.s the long drawing-room, made 
his bow, and introduced himself with a happy 
mixture of case.and respect; and I perceiv'cd 
at once that lie was not likely to get him.self 
into trouble by the perpetration of solecisms, 
Mrs. Knowles has always confes.sed to a weak- 
ness for handsome men ; and it may have been 
her visitor’s good looks, as well as his good 
manners, that prepos.scssed her in lu.s favour. 
Or po.ssibly tho sound of his name may have 
softened her witli the stirring of some ancient 
memories. It was, at all events, evident that 
slio intended to ho gracious to him ; and soon 
they wore deep in conversation, 

“An old friend? Oh, ye.s, your fatlier is a 
very old friend of mine in the sense that we 
were friends in very old days, To be sure, 
we haven’t seen much of one another for a 
trifle of forty years or so; but we Careys and 
flcrvi8e.s used to be almost like one family 
when the century was young. Poor Oooige, 
who died tho otlier day, was my contempo- 
rary ; Vincent was many years younger. Long 
after I was married to Mr. Knowles and settled 
down at Stone Hull witli half a dozen ehildren 
to liriiig up, I remonibor him as a merry 
young fellow, riding over from Southland, s on 
summer afternoons, and makln.g us all laugh 
with his stories of the pranks he and lii.s 
friends played at Oxford and in London. M,y 
hushand used to .shake his head over it all ; 
and as for old Mr. Gervis — who didn’t like 
paying long bills, you imderstaud — he used 
to swear Vincent would end upon tho gallows; 
but I always liked him and stood up for him. 
He was a most amusing rascal and a great 
clialtorbox in those days. You don't recog- 
nize that cle.scription of your father, eh ? Alt, 
well ! time and trouble make changes in us 
all; and some of us grow silent, and some, 
like myself, hecoino habbletu in our old age. 
You are not much like a Gervis in face. ” 
“No; 1 believe not. I suppose I taka 
more after my mother.” 

“Who was an Italian. Yes, yc.s; to he 
, sure. : An heiress too, if I am not mistaken. 
After Vincent went into the diplomatic ser- 
vice we didn’t see much of him in these parts; 
hut I well remember tho news of his marriagu 
coming, and old Mr. Gervis saying, in his 
grumpy way, ‘ Welh he has feathered his ne.st, 
anyhow; and that’s something; but he may as 
well turn foreiper himself now, for his wife 
sha’n’t enter this house. I'll have no Papi.-its 


here.’ And he kept his word. You Gervises 
are an obstinatCj wrong-headed lot, do yon 

“ I don’t think my father is.” 

“ H’ml I am not ro sure of that. Anil 
so now he is coming back to Routhlands after 
all. Boas he mean to live hero?” 

“.ill, that I can’t say. 1 hope he will; 
hut I don’t think he likes hlngland much; 
and as for Varinka, I doubt whether anything 
would induce her to make her- home out of 

“And, pray, who U Varinka?” 

“ Oh, rny stepmother. We alway-s call her 
by her Christian name — I don’t know why, 
except, that, of course, she is so much nearer 
our own age than my father’s.” 

“Ah, that Eussian princess. I want to 
hear ail about her. I have only seen your 
father once sineo his second mamago — that 
time when he came over to try if he could 
not hit it off with poor George, and failed. 
Ha was a good deal aged and altered then. 
Mr. Oervis, will you do a kindness to an 
in(|uisitive old woman, and stay and dine with 
u.s? I can’t offer you French cooking; but 
Tom, there, who is given to self-indulgence, 
will take care that you hare a glass of good 

A murmur oonfinnatory of this promise rose 
from the arm-chair on the other side of the 
room, whence I had been idly contemplating 
the rather picturesque study formed by the 
figures of the old woman and the lad who sat, 
facing one another, in a bay-window, their 
respective profiles clearly defined against the 
waning light. I have said already that it 
would be hard to discover a finer specimen of 
humanity in its prime than Claud Oervis, and 
it may, I suppose, he added that the human 
.subject in the final term of its career finds no j 
less striking a representative in the person of 
Mrs. Knowles. I doubt whetlier groiidmanima 
was ever a beauty; lier nose must always have 
been a tritle too long, her jaws too square, and 
her month too large. But I can imagine tliat 
when those sharp little grey eyes were sur- 
mounted by eyebrows somewlat less bushy, 
when the abundant snowy hair under that 
clo»e-fittiug' quilled cap was black or dark 
brown, when the little bent figure was straight 
and strong, and the cheeks, which are sunken 
mow and overspread by a network of delicately 
traced lines, with here and there a long, deep 
furrow among , them, were round and firm-.— I 
can imagine, 1 say, that at the time of the 
battle of lYaterloo, Miss Carey may have 
; , .iwrought;some havoc among hearts which are 


now lying cold and qiiiot in their several 
family vaults. Now, after a life-jouniey of 
over eighty yeans, Jlra. Knowles’s taeulties 
are still in fairly good working order. If she 
puts on spectacles to read ivith, she roquivea 
no such aid to observe all that goes on about 
her; her ears are as sharp as her tongue; she 
scorns easy-chairs ; and I believe it is rather 
for the sftke of elfect than for uso that she 
t can-ica the .stout gold-headed stick with which 
Grandpapa Knowles used to .support his steps 
in days gone by. 

She and young Gervis sat there, in opposite 
comers of the window, like allegorical repre- 
sentations of the Past and the Future striving 
to Join hands across the gulf of the Present, 
and gazed at one another with a certain eager, 
wistful eurio.sity — or so, at least, it seemed to 
me. Every now' and again in life some sucli 
chance meeting as this startles us with tv 
sudden vision of what we have been, or shall 
be. Shadows from the half-forgotten years 
rise up and beckon to ns reproachfully; but 
we cannot return to them; it is as much as 
we can do if wo are able to stretch out our 
hands longingly towards them, w'hile Time 
and Fate, inexorable taskmasters, hurry us 
along the road, at the end of which grim Olil 
Age sits waiting for ns. Nay, it i.s not even 
we who w-ere young once, but somo one else 
who is no more. Who can resist the universal 
law of change, or stand still while the tread- 
mill goes round? One generation passeth 
away and another generation conieth; and 
there is one event unto all. I understand 
that we should wish our friends happiness, 
since it is undeniable that happiness is not. 
dealt out in equal proportions to mankind ; 
but surely it can only be in irony or tliougbt- 
Icssness that we drink to their long life. Would 
you really like to he old? Would you like to 
linger on here, a worn-out mind inhabiting a 
worn-out body, alone among strangers, feeling 
youraelf an interloper, yet not caring greatly 
w'hether you were so or no, Jiaving outlived all 
that made life w'orth possessing, and, worst of 
all, contented, in a dull way, with your sad 
existence? Is it eoneeivable that any sane 
man, who believes in the immortality of the 
soul, can desire such a fate for himself, or for 
those whom he loves? What must be, must; 
and, as science advances, length of years seem.s 
likely to fall to the lot of an increasing 
number among ns; but it is a thing to be 
borne, not to be hoped for. 

I was. moralizing thus, with my usual ori- 
ginality and profundity, when that observation 
about the olaret recalled me to myself and to 


AN OtD LADY. 


a sense of physical emptiness, sueh as' healthy 
men ought to feel towards half-past seven in 
the evening. Young Gervia was beginning 
to excuse himself upon the plea that, there 
would hardly be time for him to go back to 
the yacht and dress; but my grandmother, 
who is accustomed to obedience, and never 
gives an invitation unless she intends it to be 
accepted, did not choose to let him off. 

“ Pooh, pooh I ” she said, “you will do very 
well as you are, sir. Tom, show Mr. !Gems 
a room whore he can wash his hands, and tell 
them to lay another place.” And so that 
matter was settled. 

Between .soup and dessert we heard all about 
the Qervis family — all, at least, that our guest 
chose to toll xis j and I cannot say that, on this 
first evening, he struck me as being at all a 
reserved young man. Cross-examination to 
always more or leas dusagreeable, oven to 
those who have nothing to conceal; but ho 
submitted to it good-humouredly enough, 
answering without hesitation the questions 
put to him, and speaking in an easy, natural 
manner of his personal views and wishes. He 
had been sent straight to Eton, he said, as 
soon as he was old enough to go to school at 
all, and had there imbibed a love for his 
father’s country and people which, it appeared, 
Was. by no means shared by that gentleman 
himself. “ The governor likes foreigners and 
foreign life best,” he sighed; “and I should 
like it .all too, if I only had to go abroad for 
the. holidays, you know, as I used to do. But 
QUO gets sick, in the long run, of knocking 
about from place to place, without any object 
before one, except to kill time.” 

“ I dare say one does, oftcr a few yearn,” 
observed Mrs, ICnowles, rather amused with 
the young fellow’s serious air, “ And so yon 
have been a long time seeing the world, have 
you?"' 

“Oh, yes; ever since I left Eton. I wanted 
to go to Oxford, but the governor xvould not 
let mo ; and for the last five years we have 
been yachting and travelling all over Europe, 
ho and I, sometimes taking Glen for a cruise 
with us — Genevieve to my sister, yon know — 
hut more often daxvdling from harbour to 
harbour by ourselves, making no plans; and 
giving no address to anybody, so as to be 
quite free. It has been a pleasant life; but 
it couldn’i, go on for ever ; and I think it w'as 
nearly time noxv that there should be an end 
ofit,” 

“High time, I should say,” agreed my 
grandmother. “ The lady with the funny name 
don’t care about yachting apparently." 


“’VVhat lady?” 

“I mean your father’s second wife — Mrs, 
Gervis — ^if she calls herself so.” 

“Oh, Varinka, She to always called Princess 
OuranofF. No; Yarinka lives in Paris with 
Qen. Paris is in a .sort of way our head- 
quarters. I am often there; and the governor 
comes too— sometimes.” 

■ “I see,” said Miu Knowles; meauing, no 
doubt, to imply that the significance of the 
word “sometimes” was not lo.?t upon her, 
“We must get your father to settle down at 
Southlands,” she continued, .after a .short 
pause. “As for Prince.ss Thingumm}’, if 
England isn’t good enough for lior, I suppose 
she can't do better than remain in Praneo,” 

Why to it tliat, in c<ases of .apparent estrange- 
ment between husband aiul wife, the lady to 
invariably assximed to be in the wrong by her 
own sox? My grandmother, who, for all her 
shrewdness, has a feminine facility for jumping 
to conclusions, had evidently made up her 
mind already that the second Mrs. Gervis was 
no better than she should be, and would have 
been prepared, had the occasion presented 
itself, to accord to her suah a reception as 
vice merits at the hands of oighty^ odd years 
of vii'tne. 

Claud did not take up the cudgels for the 
absent Varinlra, but responded xvith some 
eagerness to the first part of IIvs, Knowles’ 
sentence. 

“I wish you would 1 ” he cried. “My great 
fear is that ho will come here on a wet d.ay, or 
that some trifle will make him take a dislike 
to the place. If anything of that kind doe,s 
happen, he will put it into the hands of an 
agent at once, and bo off before a week is out. 
Do, please, try .and convince him that ho ought 
to be here for at least a part of the year, Mrs. 
Knowles.” 

I “Of course, ho ought to bo here,” replied 
I my grundmotlior, decisively. . “It is not much 
of a property, to be sure ; still, such as it is, it 
I has heeu in his family for six or seven goiiera- 
I tions, and there would be jimt enougli to do in 
I managing it to give .an idle, man an occupa- 
I tion. If telling him liis duty iu plain language 
I to likely to he of any use, you may count upon 
I me. But I should imagine you would have 
more influence with yoxar father than an old 
i woman whom he hardly knows,” she artdeil, 
glancing at the young fellow’s handsome 
face, and thinking, porimps, of her own dea<l 
sons. 

He shook his head. “I am a mere cypher, ” he 
said. “My.fathcr to— well, I don’t quite know 
howto describe him;, but you will see him your- 



self before long. Ab a general rule, people are 
lutlier frigkteuod of him, and very few under- 
stand him. I do, I think; and we liave always 
been very good friends, and lie lets me do 
e,xactly as I like in almost everything. But 
then, he does a.9 ho likes too; and if our wishes 
Inippen to clash, 1 go to the wall — as is only 
natural. For instance, I wanted to go into 
some profession; but that did not suit him, 
so I had to give up tlie idea, Now I want to 
live in England ; and I am very much afraid 
that that will not suit him either. ” 

“Ja aiati.ersi of peraoiaal convenienec, old 
folk.s ought to give way to young ones,” said 
my gmndmother. 

And with that unhesitating .assertion, which 
sounded a little strangely, coming from one 
whoso children and grandchildren have been 
uecustomed to hear snstaining a diametrically 
oiiposite theory, she took up her shawl and 
her gold-headed cane, and left ns to finish the 
claret. 


THE BALLADE OP THE ROYAL GAME 
OF GOLF.’ 

(Easi FiifESHiaE.) 

[Andrew Lang, LL.D., tarn 184t. educated at St. 
Andrew's University and Qiilliul Oullese, Oxford. tSIcoted 
a Fellow o£ Merton Oollego In 1868; and In 18S8 appointed 
Oillonl lecturer oii natural theology at St. Andrews. 
Mr. tang is a very versatile writer, being crltio, poet, 
novelisti in turn. He has devoled special study to the 
tolklorc ol all nations and the philosophy of ocovdt 
Itltowleilgo. His principal works are Cmtom ami Myth', 
Myth, BUiial and BeUs/ion', The Prince 0 / Oimir, 
and Other Paemr, PiiUaili's in Blue China', Bhytna 
a la Made', of Troy; Orasa ofParnttaaue; The 
Marh of Cain', In a Wrmm Paradise, and Other 
Stories; The OaUMPainmilee; Betters toBeail Anthers ; 
Loit Leoders; OUFrienOs; Books and Socknim; Prince 
! Bteardo of Pantou/lta. He has also translated Theo- 
critus and Apuleiusi in oonjunctlen with Professor 
Butcher he jiiadc a prCse translation ot Homer’s Odyssey, 
and with Mesats. Leaf and Myers ho translated the Iliad. 
The following "Ballmie of the EoynJ Game of Golf”— 
of wliloh game. Mr. bang iB an enthnslostlo player— is 
taken with permission ot Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, 
TriUioer & Co,, from BalWcs in Blue CRin«.] 

: There are laddies: will drive ye a ba’ , 

:: : But ye mauna think driving is a’, 

: Ye . may heel her, and send her ajee,. , . 

Ye may land in. the sand or the sea; 

And yo’ra dune, sir, ye’re ne worth a preen, 
Tald the word that an anld man’ll gie, , , 
Tak’ aye tent to he up pn the green! , 


1 Flora Balladee £11 Blue China, by Andrew Lang. 
Kegaa Baal, 'dronoU, Tthbnet & Cq. 


The auld folk are orouse, and they craw 
That their putting i,s pawky aud nloc ; 

In a bnnker they’re nae gude ava', 

But gir-n and to gar the sand flee. 

And » lassie can putt— ony she,~ 

Bo she Maggy, or Bessie, or Jean, 

But a cleek-shot’s the billy for mo, 

’Tak' aye tout to bo up on the green ! 

1 hae play'd in the frost and the tli.iw, 

I hae plivy'd since the year thirty-three, 

I hae play’d in the rain and the siiaw, 

And 1 tru.st I ni.ay play till I do,; ; 

And I tell ye the trutU.and jme lee. 

For 1 speak o' the thipg I hue seen— 

Tom Mon-is, I ken, will .agree— 

Tak’ aye tent to be up on the green 1 

Ea-tov. 

Prince, faith you're improving ,i woe, 

And, Lorr], nmn, they toll me you’re keen; 
Tak’ the best o’ advice that can be, 

Tak’ aye tent to be up on the green I 


MISERIES OF HUMAH LIPE.“ 


While you are laughing, or talking wildly 
to yourself in walking, suddenly seeing a per- 
son .steal close by yon, who, you are sure, 
must have heard it all, then, in an agony of 
shame, making a wretched attempt to sing, in 
a voice as like yoiir talk as possible, in hopG.s 
of making your hearer think that you had 
boon oniy Binging all the while. 

Seeing the hoy who is next above you Hogged 
for a repetition which you know you cannot 
say even half so well as ho did. 

Entering into the figure of a eountry-danee 
with BO much spirit as to force your log and 
foot through the aimslin drapery of your fair 
I'artucr. 

After walking in a groat hurry to a place, 
on very urgent Uu8iue.ss, by what yon think a 
shorter cut, and supposing that you are just 
arriving at the door you want— NU THOR- 
OUGHFARE!" 

Stopping in the street to adclros.s a person 
whom you know rather too well to paa.H him 
without speaking, and yet not quite well 
ejiough to have a word to .say to him, /le fooi- 
■' tag himself in the same dilemma; so that. 


.. ®Froja “ The Miserieettf Human life; or the Groans 
rf.'JCimoay ToBty aml Samuel SeiiBitlYB, as Overireard 
.hythe fievv JataeaBewafordi M,A. In twovols.'! 



after each has asked and answered the ques- 
tion* "How do you doj sir?” you stand silently 
face to face, apropos to nothing, during a 
minute, and then part in a transport of awk- 
wardness. 

A,s you are hastening down the Strand on a 
matter of life and death, eneountering, at an'i 
arch- way, the head of the first of twelve or 
fourteen hor,se.s, who, you feoto, must suoces- 
.sively strain xip with an over-loaded coal-w-aggon 
before you can hope to stir an inch, unless you 
prefer bedevilling your white stockings and 
clean slices by .scampering and crawling, among 
and imdei', coaohe.s, scavengers' carts, &c. &c., 
in the middle of the street. 

Walking half over London, side by side with 
a cart containing a million of iron bars, which 
you must out-bray, if you can, in order to make 
your companion hear a word you have further 
to say upon tlio .subject you were earnestly dis- 
ou8.sing before you were joined by this infernal 
article of commerce, 

Walking briskly forwards, while you are 
looking backwards,, and ao advancing towards 
another passenger (a scavenger) who is doing 
the same ; then meeting with the shock of two 
battering-rams, which drives your whole stock 
of breath out of your body, with the groan of a 
. pavior; — , 


Dtuit BOJiltu ingsiitoTO, perfmotaquo , 

Pootora pootorlbus rtinipimt. " 1 
At length, during a mutual burst of execra- 
tions, you each move for .several minutes from 
side to side, with i\io same motion, in vainly 
endeavouring to pasa on. 

On your entrance at a formal dinner-party, 
in roacliing up your hat to a high peg in the 
hall, bursting your coat from tbe arm-hole to 
the pocket. 

At .night,, after having long lain awake, 
nervous, restless, and unwell, with an ardent 
de.siro to know the hour and the state of the i 
weather, being at last delighted hy hearing 
the W'atohman begin his cry, from 'which, how- i 
ever, he allows yon to extract no more informa- 
tion than "past ...■ clock . . . morm 
iug!" then, after impatiently Iin,gering through 
another hour for the sound of your own eloek 
(which had before been roareth down by the | 
watchman), being roused to , listen by its pre- 
paratory click and purr, followed by one ! 
stroke — which you are to make the most of— I 
the j'est being eut short by a violent fit of 
coughing with which you are seized at the 
instant. 


* " Breast against breast with niinons assault 
And deaf niug shoolc, they come,” 


Being accelerated in your walk by the lively 
application of a cliairmaii’s pole a ponteriori, 
his "by your leave” not coming till after he 
has taken it. 

During the endless time that you are kept 
waiting at, a door in a carriage wiiilo tlie ladies 
, are shopping, having your impatience soothed 
by the setting of a saw close at your car. 

. Sitting on the last row, anil close to the par- 
1 tition of an upper box, at a pantomime, and 
hearing all the house laughing around you, 
i while yon strain your wrists, neck, and back 
with stretching forward — in vain. 

I At the play, the sickening scraps of naval 
i loyalty which are crammed down your throat 
I fastei- than you can gulp tliom in such after- 
j pieces as are called " England’s Qlory,” "The 
I Briti,sli Tars," &c., with the additional nausea 
I of hearing them boisterously applauded. 

I On packing up your own clotliea for a jour- 
I ney, because your servant is a fool — the bui-n- 
ing fever into which you a, re thrown, when, 
after all your standing, stamping, lying, kneel- 
ing, tugging, and kicking at the lid of your 
trunk, it still {leromptorily refuses to approach 
nearer than half a yard to the lock, 

A chaise window-glass, that -will not he put 
down Avhen it is up, nor up when it is down. 

Tearing your tliroat to rags in abortive 
efforts to call back a person who has just loft 
you, and with whom you have forgotten to 
touch ou one of the most important subjects 
which you met to dwemss. 

After having left a company in -which you 
have been galled by tlie raillery of .some wag 
by profession, thinking, at your loiaure, of a 
repartee, which, if discharged at tlie proper 
1 moment, would have blown him to atoms, 

1 After relating, at much length, a scarce and 
i curious anecdote, with considerable marks of 
j self-complaconcy at having it to tell, being 
I quietly, reminded by the person you have been 
so kindly instructing that j’ou had it— /row 
himself! 

In conversation inadvertently touching the 
string which yon know will call forth tlielongest 
story of the flattest proser that ever droned:: 

Being compelled liy a deaf person, in a largo 
and silent company, to repeat some very washy 
remark three or four times ovei^ at tiie higliest 
I pitch of your voice. ^ ^ 

In reading a new and interesting book lieing 
reduced to make a paper-knitV, of your finger. 

On arriving at that part of tlie last volume 
of an enchanting novel in which the interest is 
wrought up to the higliftst pitch, .suddenly find- 
: ing.the remaining leaves, catastrophe and all, 


■Writing oa tlie creases of paper that has 
been sharply doubled. 

Tlio moment in whiuhyou discover that you 
have taken in a mouthful of fat by mistake for 
turnip. 

At a formal dinner, the awful resting-time 
which occasionally intervenes between the 
courses. 

In the depth of winter tiying in vain to 
effect it union between umsoftened butter and 
the nriinib of a very stale loaf, or a quite new 

Cracking a hard nut with yom.' teeth, and 
filling the gap left by the grinder you have 
knocked out with black, bitter dust. 

At the instant of drawing the cork, starting 
back from the eagerly expected bm'st of froth, 
hut without the least occasion either for your 
hopes or fears, the liquor all remaining in the 
bottle as quiet as a laiuh. 

Dropping something, when you are cither 
too lame or too lazy to get up for it ; and 
almost breaking your ribs, and quite throwing 
yourself down, by stretching down to it over 
the arm of your chair, without reaching it at 
last. 

Suddenly lecolloeting, as you lie at a very 
late hour of a Laplmd night, that you have 
negleeted to see, as usual, that the fires are all 
safe below j then, after an agonizing interwal 
of hesitation, crawling out, like a culprit, and 
quivering down-stairit. 

At a long table, after dinner, the eyes of the 
whole company drawn upon you by a loud ob- 
servation that you are strikingly like Mrs, or 

Miss , particularly when yon smile. 

, The mental famine created among poor 
students by the modern luxury of the press— 
hot-pressed paper — Biilmer’s types — tignettes 
in every pagci ,&e., ohli^ng every reader with 
less than £5000 per annum to seek for all his 
knowledge of now books by hearsay ; or through 
the glimmering medium of those wills-o’-the 
wi.sp, the reviewers ; or out of the circulatmg 
library, whore nothing circulate.s — but the 
catalogue! 

Catching a glimpse, at a comer of a streol, 
of your oldest and dearest friends, Punch and 
his party, all in full squeak and scuffle; from 
whom; however, the cruel deconim.s of age and 
character oblige you, after “snatching a fearful 
; joy,” to tear yourself away. : , . 

Wandering from one shop to another in 
: search of a hook, and finding twenty copies of 
: , , itj nf a da^^ before and after that 

fltthe only edition which will be of any use to i 
you, and which you, consequmtlji, never find, 
r dPhe state of writhing torture into which you 


are occasionally thrown by the sudden and un- 
expected questions or remarks of a child before 
a laitge company; a little wretch of yonr own, 
for instance, that will run up to an unmarried 
lady (one who would rather bethought a youth- 
ful sinner than an elderly saint), and then 
harrow you by crying out, before you have 
time to gag it, “ Now, do, miss — let me count 
the creaam in your face — there’s one, there’s 
two, there's tlmec,” &c.; or, acco.stiiig another , 
lady in the same explicit strain, eloetrifie.s 
you by breaking out with, “ A? by do you 
come hero so often? for, do you know, my aunt 
always says she can’t abide you— don’t you, 
aunt?” &c. &c. 

Taking a step more or a stop less tiian you 
want in going up or down stairs. 

. The task of inventing a new dinner every 
morning devolving on you in the long absence 
of your wife. 

On shaking off a long reverie, the sudden 
consciousness that, during the whole of your 
absent fit, your eyes have been intently fixed 
on a letter wliicU a stranger is writing or read- 
ing close at yoiu‘ elbow. James b- 


A- SPOILT PEIBST.i 

[Katharine Tyn.an (Mrs, Hinkson), born at DubHn in 
1861, educated at the conrent ol St. Catherine at Siotma. 
Brosbeda. till bet {ourWenth year, Uved in Ireland 
near the. Dublin niouutaina until her luarrlase in 1883, 
aluce wliioh event eho has lived In and near London, 
Her pnhliabed works include ! LmtlM dt to l ulHirt, 1865; 
Shamrccka, 188?; SallmU and Lyria. 1890; A' Nmi, h.r , 
Friends ami her Order, 1892 (this was her first prose work) ; 

A ClmUr o/Nuta, 1391; The TKiiifJ in the. Trees (poems), 
1893; and The Batulaome Fmndona, 1898. It is from A 
Clnater of Nuta that we take the following story, with 


In Ireland “a .spoilt priest ” is a term which 
carries with it a certain profound contempt. 
One who has entered at Maynooth for the 
prie.sthood, and then relinquished the ecclesi- 
astical for mundane things;, is popularly sup- 
posed to be good for nothing. The same in- 
justice of thought is half-nnconsciously dealt 
out to the woman who has entered a convent, 
and left it finding she has mistaken her voca- 
tion. Mrs. McNolis had these feelings to an 
exaggerated extent, so, to her, it ivas a bitter 
pill indeed when her son Hugh, with the 
courage of despair, announced his unalterable 
resolve never to hacome a priest. A''et in the 
first bitterness I doubt that she quite gave up 
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bcr cherished hope for lost, or really believed i 
that Hugh, whom she had moulded like wax 
between her fingers throvigh his length of days, 

, would continue to uphold his will against 

No doubt she loved the boy after her 
fashion. She was a terrible old -woman — 
straight-hacked, stern-featured, with eyes of 
cold blue set in lier colcuuiesa face — a woman 
who had not known aeho, pain, or moral 
. backsliding, as she understood it, and was as 
pitiless to the helpless or sinning of this 
world as she would he to a lame chicken 
or a recalcitrant puppy. “Away with it 1" 
she would say. Hugh all his life had been 
trained under stoniest rule and discipline. 
lYliatevor hia character might have been if it 
had been allowed to follow its natural bent, 
there was no doubt that now it had some 
defect of weakness. Ho was a brown-eyed, 
pleaeimt-faced hoy, with a sweet mouth, his 
father’s son every inch of him. The marriage 
of his parents had not been a happy one. 
His father, too, I suppose, had Hugh’s pli- 
ancy. -Ynyhow, ho was quite young when the 
marriage was made for him, and it was usual 
enough among his people to let the old folk 
settle matters, while the Intending bride and 
jn-oom were but nsore or less intei'estod spec- 
tators. The re.sult in this union was that the 
,„ehier Hugh MoNelis equally feared and hated 
, Ids dark-browed, handsome wife, wliile she 
elbowed . him aside to take the lead in all 
, things, and regarded him with a mingled 
tbleranoe and contempt. 

Jlr.s. iloXelis was a very devout woman, 
though she missed out all the love that is the 
heart of religion. She should have been a 
.TeW of old, or a worshipper at, some very 
fierce, and narrow Little Bethel. She liked 
sermons on. Judgment aud Hell, and only 
tolerated the gentler, pronouneements of the 
priests heeause they happened to proceed from 
priests. As a Catholic she was out of place, 
for the Cathoiie religion is one that insists 
more than any other on the Love of God, 
Holding the prie.sthood in onoiunons venera- 
tion, she had destined Hugh from the hour be 
. , was born to he a priest. She was a prosperous, 
hotel-keeper in a country town, and therefore 
the giving of her one cliild to the Church 
would: be by many esteemed a sacrifice. But 
this old woman would have been amazed at 
the idea of sacrifice. Tliere was something 
heroic, though hopelessly wrong, in her pas- 
sionate purpose to iniike a priest of Hugh, 
.lust as readily would she stand by glorying to 
see him burnt at tlio stake for hia faith’s sake. 


Just as readily would she herself walk upon 
burning plougshares, or endure the rack, the 
pincers, or the thumbscrew. She would have 
suffered for her faith quite as readily as she 
would have persecuted for it. 

She would probably have liad her will with 
Hugh but for an unforeseen happening. 
Many most aiimirahle priests must have ac- 
quired their vocation rather than received it. 
His mother kept the idea before him througli 
all his childhood, so that he never thought of 
disputing it; The little town is amotig heroic 
scenery, holy with heroic memorie.s. North- 
ward the saw-teeth of a great range of mouii- 
lains divide lowland and highland. To stand 
in the town street and look at them in the 
distance makes one’s heart beat; they suggest 
such a glorious country beyond. Tt is glo- 
rious indeed. One enters it by a long pass 
heaped high with stones a race of giants 
might have used in their game.s; they are set 
with great symmetry, one upon the other, as 
though the giants had had a play of house- 
building as a cliiid builds a card castle, being 
tired of hurley, putting the stone, and the 
other old strong game.?. In the Inghland 
country it is miles and miles of de.solate glens 
or mountain ranges, or great lileak hills dream- 
ing in solitary grandeur. There is Muckish, 
with .slanting sides like a house roof, and 
' Sliove Lc.igue, with a giant face in .stone gaz- 
ing sternly from its summit into the quiet 
heaven, aud Krrigal, and many others nearly 
as great, but with no names to call them by. 
It was a groat fighting country long ago. 
Elizabeth’s men might ravage Munster, and 
leave famine, like the loeusts, where they had 
found green pa.sture.s, hut before this wall of 
the North they sat hcip1e.s3 and afraid. 

The place and its memories are full of in- 
spiration fortUo generous thno of youth. Even 
such thoughts in lier son Mi'S; McNelis dis- 
couraged harshly. The Iieroism of niarlyrs 
ami missionary priests was tlie one heroism for 
her. Hugh was trained, slightly against the 
grain, to ho quiet and prayerful. lu due time 
he went to Maynooth, and gave none of Ids 
professors any uneasiness about him in tlie first 
year of his course. 

He said, aftenvards, that as hi.s mind opened 
to all tlio priesthood involved, he became dis- 
satisfied; but that was a mood -which, passing, 
might have left him all the more ready to re- 
ceive the true vocation. However, the suinmor 
vacation of tlxat year settled the qiiestioiiT'or 
ever. He was looking a little pale when he 
came home, and his mother, more tender to 
him than she liad ever shown lier-self before, 



fliiS'gestoil (ifter a while that he should make 
an expedition into the inoiintaiiis, and settle 
for a week or two at a little town on the wild 
North coast, where the Atlantic comes in under 
a frowning' great Head, and the people are ail 
fishor-folk or sailors, in this town lived a 
coHsin of his father’s, of Whom the old woman 
entertained a poor opinion. Tet she thought 
as a matter of duty that Hugh sliouid see him 
when in the town. Airs. AIcNelis had cer- 
tainly jilaecd her huBbnnd’s husinesa and posi- 
tion far hcyoiiil what he could ever have done 
for liim.-cUi, good easy man. But while Hugh 
AIcNelis had prospered .Terry ilcDonuell had 
.stood still, Of perhaps had been a little retro- 
grade. Hia wife, Hfthina, a soft cre.'itnre, as 
Airs. AIcNelis called her contemptuously, was | 
■dead. There was a hoiisohold of daughters, | 
she had heard somehow or other, hut it was i 
an acquaintance site liad not cared to follow j 
upj and indeed ueithor Jerry McDonnell nor I 
Salnnii were ever tempted to intrude on their I 
repellant cousin-in-law. 

Hugh settled down among liis new-found 1 
relatives witli an ease tliat would have dis- 
gusted his rnothei-. The wamlh and love tliat 
was between father and danglitera wanned poor 
Hugh like a lire when one comes in out of colil 
Tain. Alice, the eldest girl, Wits my friend 
whom I knew in Dublin. Long after, in their 
own country, I asked two or tiivee people 
whether the other girls were like Alice. “ J nst 
as good, as gentle, as charming,” said one 
melancholy old ladyj a remark corroborated 
by carmen mtd others to whom I spoke, in 
rather different language. It was iiard to 
believe there could he more than one such 
girl ill an Irish village. Alice was an ex- 
quisite motherly creature, and had rootlicred 
both her father ond her sisters after her own 
mother died. I have seen her .setting her 
fatlier’s blue tie .straight or brushing away the 
dust from hi.s coat slecve.s as, sticlt in hand, he 
sot out on some: expedition, doing the coimnon 
offloea with a grave: tenderHC.ss that suggested 
pity and love and watchfulness, all combined. 
The maternal in a motherly woman is not kept 
for one love only. It erahroces all things, and , 
perhaps male creatures especially, in its great 
pity. Alice used to treat the little girls as 
if tliey were lier own children. What work 
: there was wi th them at the common going- 
;: :> torth -to school ; and more than that at the 
: great fimetion of .Sunday morning before she 
brought her demure little flock to mass, with 
their beghorn hatsand greyfrocks, sailingdown 
the windy ‘-treel like pretty little craft at sea. 
;::8(he:lov'ed those, children so much, that before 


Hngli :AIeJ^eUs came to Ardmore they filled 
her peaceful heart. It was a heart that loved 
duty, and when afterward-s, on a somewhat 
flimsy pretence, she ran away to Dublin and 
settled there all one winter, it hut proved to 
me how absorbing was the new love that for 
tlio time pushed all those gentle ono.s out of 
the first place ill her heart, 

Ifow the love began wlio can say? It was 
Alice’.s way to be very kind, and the hoy, so 
simpde and gentle, who seemed years younger 
than herself, and who turned to the kindness 
' that was the law of the house as eagerly as a 
! long-darkened flower turns to the sun, appealed 
to her strongly. , The fact that he was destined 
for the priesthood set her on easier terms with 
him, Tlicre was no reason why she sliould 
not sit for lioum with her pile of household 
sewing, listeniug to the thoughts so long pent 
lip that flowed eagerly to this interested listener. 
Sometimes it was beside the window filled with 
flower-imts tliat they sat, Alice with her basket 
of stockings or linen to be mended beside her; 
the young fellow, lounging all his length in an 
easy-chair, watching her bent bead and her 
fingers moving swiftly. Or, if the weather was 
niiii.suiilly propitious, and the Atlantic breakers 
basking all tlieir length like .sleeping lions, 
Hugh would carry hia consiii’.s basket up to tlio 
clifia over tlic sea, where the rocks made many 
shellcrcd places, and the liehened boulders pro- 
vided seats for all coiners. I saw one of their 
haunts in April: it was an enchanted glade of 
tall ferns and nodding blue bells, a place where 
the fairies dance in moon-white nights. Knovri 
iiig Alice and her charming face, I could pict 
tvire her so well, with the red-gold hair: lifted 
back from little ears, her soft and changing 
colour, and her velvety blue eyes, full of a light 
of kindness. No wonder the young fellow fell 
in love with lier. 

Whether she loved him then I do not know. 
The veiy idea of the priesthood ns associated 
with the hoy was pretty sure to keep her con- 
scious thoughts a thousand miles away from 
love. He him-self knew hia own case well, and 
giie.s.scd, perlmp.s, that it would be easy to turn 
the girl’s exquisite kiiidne.ss to love, if once 
the bai- between them were removed. Ho .said 
nothing to her, however, while he wore the 
garb of a divinity student. Ho ivent home 
■ fully ivouiid up to confront Iii.s mother. 

. The storm swept Iilm oft' his feet. His 
mother was fiir more terribly wrathful . than 
even he had feared. He had not meant to tell 
her about jUiee; hut she divined something of 
the truth, and, once brought to. bay, he brazened 
it out-piteousiy. To her the whole thing was 
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as if one had rejected the service of God for 
the service of sin. The girl who innocently 
had defeated her jnirpose seemed in her eyes 
worse than a Jezebel. Her gray fury fairly ! 
frightened the hoy out of his wits. Standing, I 
cpufi'onting him, with one lean finger pointing, 
her words hissed at Mm like curses. Eor two ! 
or three dii,y« their wills wrestled, but it was a | 
foregone conclu.sion that the fight should fall j 
. to the strongest. By the end of the week 
Hugh Mels ells had given in, tcnipox-izing with 
tlje fatal woakne.s3 that had .grown up in him, 
and had conaonted to sail to. Spain, there to 
contiiuie his ecclesiastical studies at the eollege 
of Salainauoa. i 

Once he liad .gone Mrs. McNelis forgave him; 
hut suclt a hatred grow up in lier for the girl 
who had decoyed her son away from his voca- 
tibii, that all that autumn she grew yellower, 
bitterer, more uncompromising. She nursed 
lior wrongs in her own bosom, and I doubt 
. that even the confessor fo rvhom she told her i 
!ap.se.s from the path of her terrible .rectitude, 
knew anything of the resentment ' that wa-s 
corroding her iron heart. But there was a 
worse blow in store- for her. One fine day 
.heforo: Ghristmas, Hugh returned to her, walk- 
ing into her private room, where she sat casting 
up her accounts, in an ordinary sccuiar garb, 
which horrified her ej’es as much os if it had 
been a eonvietls black and yellow. He looked 
ill and weary, and little fitted for a new tn.«sle 
With her. Hu handed Iter silently a letter, 
which she read in a silence as grim as death. 
It was from the President of the College, 
tolling her in polite Spanish terms that the 
young gentleman had mistaken his vocation, 
and hOw' much they reifu’ctted that they could 
not have the further clirootion of , his, studies. 
She looked at him in a stony silence. “Do 
yon moan tp; marry that girl?”. she said at 
last. Hugh answered her w'carily. “If she 
will have me hnd wait for me ; she knows 
nothing of all this.” His mother pointed to 
the door : Garry your disgrace to her, then,” 
she said, “for yon are no son of mine.” , The 
lad looked at her in wonder; lie wa,s. fagged 
after a long journey, and had, neither eaten 
nor ilrunk ; his head reeled with fatigue and 
Want of food. The colourless face told him. 
tliat' she meant what slie s.aid. Ho, stood up 
and took his hilt, .and with a depressed droop 
of the, head and shoulders,, left his mother's, 

: ' He was not to go quite hopeless and nneom- 
fortod. As he wont down the stairs a friendly, 
hand Wiis laid on his. “Glory be to God, 
Master Hugh,” said Barney, the hoots and. 


[general factotum of the hotel; “.sure it's not 
lavin’ your mother’s house you are, widout 
[bit or sup.’’ “.She has turned me out, 
Barney,” said the hoy, bitterly. “God for- 
give her, the ould naygiir,” s.aid Barney, 
under his breath; and then, in a coaxing 
voice, as if Hugh were a very small obild, 

! “sure it’s only her tantrums,, ifa.ster Hugh, 

I an’ it’s sorry she’ll be for it. Bur you won’t 
go hungry, anyhow.” .So in Barney’s little 
1 room hesido the stables Hugh was fed anil 
I refreshed, 

I H was a long drive on the mail-car to Arch 
I more, and when Hugh walked into Jerrj- 
j AtcDonnell’a fire-lit parlour lie looked eoUi 
! .and ill. Alice was alone, for tlie little girls 
I were all up at the Convent, helping to dress 
I the Christmas-tree. She was sitting in the 
Imlf-liglit, knitting rapidly, with her eyes far 
I aw.ay, and the firelight on her bent head and 
I hlaek gown. Before she could ask anr 
I question he answered the surprise in her 
I eyes. He knelt on the hearthrug bo.side her, 

I and put his aching forehead on her lap, “Pv-e 
1 put off the priest’s coat for ever, Alice, " he 
said, “and my mother has turned me out.” 
I do not pretend to know all that happened, 
but I imagine that, seeing her hoy in great 
need, Alice would lean over him and stroke his 
hair, and care.ss his tired fweliead with her 
cool fingers till the ache had passed away, I 
think he made no more declaration of his lovo 
th.an that helpless putting his he, ad upo,'.'. her 

lie was ill for several days after that, but h:i 
I sure Alice coaxed liim back to beultlv. I wish 
the story were difterent for tlie poor young 
tbing.s. If it wore only a story and not a 
transcript from life I would make it begin to 
end happily now. When Hugh was well 
again he went off to Dublin to study medicine. 
There was no chance for him hut to work by 
day for his bread, and at uigbt ta attend the 
night schools which, at that time, were 
thronged by eager students. After a little 
he got a place in a chemist’s shop, and then 
be,gau the rather melancholy performance of 
burning the ciuidle at both eiid.s. 

It wont on for a year and a half. In the 
beginning of the next winter Alice came to 
Bublin, having got employment iit the teach- 
ing of liiee-making to .a class of girls under 
some industrial scheme. U wu.s then i came 
to know her, and after a time, having gi-own 
to love her, I heard of her poor little love- 
aftliir. Her clients at the laco-making rapidly 
increased; she was really the most chanuing 
creature, and seemed to touch irresistibly all 
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manner of people. She got work in some 
L'oiivent seliools, and ivas in a, way of being 
feirly prosperous. She was happy too, being 
absorbed in her lover and the cave of him. 
His pit-taiiee at the chemist’s scarcely did 
more than pay his fees and for his books. He 
might have .starved to deatJi in aBuMin garret 
that winter if it were not for Alice. I used to 
til ink them a pathotle couple. . Hverj' evening 
they wore together for an hour, hetweou the 
closing of the chemist's shop and the opening 
of the Medical School. Be sure I never im 
traded on them willingly; but I remember 
ono evening coming in by accident. The 
tea-table was laid cosily for two, with the 
addition of a fowl and frc.sh eggs to the mmu. 
Alice was siuiiig on the iloor toasting bread, 
llcyeli.s was lying in the arm-chair with an 
air of extreme content; though even then ho 
was thinner than one liked to see him. 

They were near each other all that winter. 
Alice wa.s living with kind iieoplo wlio kneir 
about the liivc-affl;ir, and were sincerely inter- 
ested in the poor lovers, ili-s. Mejlclis made 
no sign— not even when Hugh wrote a letter 
to her at Christni.aa. 

It was in spring Alioe first told wo she was 
anxious about Hugii. He had contracted a 
cough in the winter which lie found it hard to 
sh.ike otf. Working by day and reading by 
night waro telling on bis coustitnlion. As the 
summer went on I grew nn.vioiiii .about Alice 
herself. Tlie hot city summer was cruel on 
the niountain-and-sen-bred girl. The two of 
, them looked rather parched when they imed to 
come to mo somolimcs for a Sunday in the 
oountry; but they were still pathetically happy 
in being together. In the autumn, Alice told 
me that Hugh had been asked to take some- 
one’s place temiiorarily as doctor’s assistant 
and compounder on an Atlantic steamer. She 
was eager tli.at he should aecept it, for the sea- 
tripa, she thought, were the very thing he 
needed to set him up. H,e'W.as.uot anxious 
himself to go. He was so fond of her that he 
would never have left her side if she had not 
pushed him out into the world, He sailed 
with the .steamer, and for a time I heard good 
reports of him,^ Then Alice came and toldme 
one day that he had been offered something 
advantagoons in Hew York, and. that: he had 
:,dceidad to take it, at least temporarily. She 
was somewhat fearful about him by this time, 
aB:iWomen will be when the men they, love . are 
:notnnder their own eyes; and I had todaugh. 
her out of her fears, though. Heaven knows, 
she hart all my sympathy. 

I don’t like lingering over this sad, time. In 


October news came from Hugh that he was ill. 
Alice gave me the letter without a word when 
1 went to see her after a few weeks’ absence. 
She looked at me with heavy, mournful eyes. 
The letter was most pathetic. The boy had 
evidently tried to write bravely, but in every 
word was a longing for her pre.sence and help 
far more touching than if lie liad spoken fully. 
I aisked her if she liad done anything. ••Yes,” 
she replied, in a dull way; "I did what I 
never thought to do : I wrote to his mother, 
and implored her to . give me money to go to 
him ; she has never answered me.” I thought, 
of a dozen schemo-s for raising the money while 
I sat there holding her poor hand. It could 
have been done, no doubt, but before we eonhl 
do more .than move in the matter we hoard, 
indirectly, that Mrs. MoHelis herself had gone 
! out to Hugh. 

I It was curious how Alice took this bit of 
ncw.s. She raged like a young tigress when first 
it was told to her. Her jealous love wa.s up 
iu awns against tlie cruel mother, who, having- 
reduced iiim to thi.s, had now once again come 
between them. But after a time she said she 
was glad ho would not be alone, nor without 
care, t was glad when she made up her mind 
to go home. It was miaerable for her in 
Dublin now the short winter days were closing 
in, and the streets were murky with fog and 
rain. She had suftered enough, ray poor Alioe. 
Mrs. Barry, the kind woman iu whose house 
she lived, did her bc.st to take care of her. 
IVhou she came in from her laeenuiking~for‘ 
still she wont mechanically to her work — her 
dinner was given to her in her own little room, 
beside a cheerful fire. Mr^. Barry explained 
to me that she was sure the greatest kindness 
was to leave Alieo alone a.s much ns po.ssible. 
The good woman had tears in her eyes as she 
told me how sorrowful it was to sue tho girl iu 
those days when first she heard Hugh was ill. 
“To see her crumbling the bread and tryiug 
to swallow it, and all the time feeling as if 
every bit would choke her, the creature, would 
break yonr heart.. And then tho w.-itehing- for 
the post, I declare I couldn't look at her 
W'hen ivc he.awl the poatinau’.s knock coming 
dou’n the street, for I knew how every drop of 
blood in her body was listening. And flit- 
dead sick look , of disappointment ivheu he 
pa^ed by or brought her nothing. God keep 
my little girls from the like. ” And then M r-<. 
Barry furtively wiped away her honest to-ars, 

1 with the corner of her iiiiron. 

■ , Of ihe:reat of tho:.sad little story 1 have no 
I .personal coj^iizance. Alice wa.s i|uitp .silent 
-.after: her return to the north, feeling that 



she was in such bitter trouble I did not keep 
writing letters to her. For many years now I 
have heard nothing directly from her, and it 
was only last April 1 was told how her love- 
story ran through that mournful winter and 
spring. 

She went home at least to great love, and to 
that tender Eilenoe which is the most compre- 
hensivt? sympathy. Jerry McDonnell might 
be a poor creature from a worldly point of 
view, but the finest gentleman that ever lived 
could not have bettered him in the delicate 
kindness he showed his unhappy daughter. 
When that mournful pilgrimage of hers, which 
took place daily for many months, was going 
on, ho never asked a question. He saw Alice 
go away on tlie mail-car every evening and 
return every morning, dull and fagged, and, 
except for an added tenderness, there rvas no 
sign that this was out of the way. Delia, the 
second girl, who blooms more rosy than jUice 
ever was, took the reins of housekeeping while 
Alice slept or rc.sted in her bed-room up in a 
gray, wind-swept gable. Her father knew that 
she went every night over sixteen long miles 
of country to nurse the dying lover, and made 
no protest. STot even when the w'eather grew 
fierce, and she became the only passenger by 
the mail-ear. He bought her a tine fleecy 
■sliawl, and used to wrap her in it every even- 
ing on the oar with a kindness that brought 
tears to her hot eyes. But he said nothing; 
and indeed many hearts as well as his ached 
with sympathy for the forlorn girl. It was 
significant of the esteem she was held in that 
no one seemed to think the proceeding un- 
seemly, though the Irish are so conventional 
a people. There was nothing but a profound 
pity and sympathy for her, that survives even 
to this day, when the story of her past wraps 
her about like .a widow’s veil. 

JIrs. MeXcli.s had brought her son home to 
his father’s house. There was no donbt of her 
lore for him, for when she come hack flnm 
America with her dying boy people said she 
was scarcely recognizable, she had grown so 
old, .so haggard and u'eak. Her unbending 
siatiire bad sunk by a couple of inches. Her 
fierce old eyes had taken a look of misery. 
She procured for Hugh the best doctors and 
everything else money could buy. The doctors 
confirmed the verdict of the local man, that 
Hugh’s illne-ss was consumption, rapid and 
hopole.ss. She would give him all things but 
one, and that was the society of the girl he 
loved. Against Alice her old impkcable hatred | 
had increased a thousand-fold. She looked on 
her as the cause of all her troubles, of .her ^ 


alienation from her son, his illue.~.“, his deaili 
that w.as coming swiftly. 

Fortunately for the two wliose last .solace 
ivsia to be together, the trouble luid broken the 
old woman’s strength. All day she might lie 
about the sick-room, but at niglit .she was fain 
to leave Hugh to other hands. The hotel ser- 
vants, who were devoted to liim from boyhood, 
were supposed to situp with him. Hut every 
I night, as soon as his mother was safely in bed, 
j the slender hlack-rohcd figure of his sweetheart 
I stole in, and all the night slie was near him, 
praying, .smoothing hi.s pillows, .surnmuding 
him with every tender care, and making his 
path to the grave, as far as might lie, a happy 
one. She came in the du.sk of flic evening, 
.she stole out in the gray dawn of the morning. 
The hotel servants were banded together to 
keep the lovers' .secret from the implacable 
i old motiier. All the town knew the story, but 
I the sympathy being universally with the lovers, 
no eavesdropper or spy earned stories. 1 doubt 
that the old woman ever know to her dying day 
how her son’s death-bed had been comforted. 
In tlie end he died in AUce’.s arms, one chilly 
dawn when the first spring birds w-evo trilling 
their unaccustomed notes. 

I I pas.sed tlirough the little town whore she 
]ivo.s in April. The driver of the mail-car niag’- 
nanimoiisly oflered me .seven minutes in which 
to see her, but 1 could not .spring upon her so 
suddenly, a gho.st out of her dead pa.st. As I sat 
while ho changed the horses, I .saw, in the gray 
gabled liousc at the corner, a figure by the win- 
dow with a. graceful bent head. I’erliaps ii was 
Alice still mending the honse-Iiueu as m the 
old days when Hugh McS'clfo fell in love with 
her. Slie has a beautiful rcputiitioii in her 
own oountry-.side, a reputation of a dutiful 
daughter, a most loving tmd miitornal sister, a 
tender friend and helper, and outside it all the 
consecration of her sad story, ll’liile I .sat, the 
figure at llio window never rai.setl its head. If 
it had I am sure J .should havu seen Alice’s 
face, less like a wild rose than of old, but with 
an e.xceeding tender beauty on it of I'liitli, and 
hope, and love. 


“Of great riches there is no real use, except 
it be in distribution; the rest is but conceit. 

I There is a custody of them, or there is a power 
of dole or donative of them, or a fame of tlicni, 

I Imt no solid u-se to the owner. Seek not 
I proud ricIiOB, but such as thou inaycst get 
ju-stly, use soberly; distribute cheerfully, and 
I leave contentedly.” — Bacon. 
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[The Kev. SaHihe) John Sto»e> J/T-A.. son ot Re 
'IVilUam Stone, M.A.. was born at Whi 
shire, April 26. 1839; and educateilat Cluurtur 


ond atterwaida at Pmbtoke College, OxIuriHB.A, ISK; 
M.A., 1872). On taking Holy Orders, lie becniue cumta 
ot Windsor In 1862, and in 1870, of Bfc Paul's, Haggorston. 
In, 1875 be succeeded his father as rioav of St. Paul’s, 

, Haggeraton. Since 1890 ho has been rector of All Hallows- 
on-the-lVall, IjoniUm. Mr. Btonoisai-Bligioaspoetotthe 
AnglicsiU school, who combines scholarly taste and poetic 
feeling, with strong and dcflnlto doctrine. Among hia 
best known hymns may tie cited those beginning “Thfl 
Ohuroh's one Poundatiou" and “ Weary of earth and laden 
with my sins,” which are included in Hpimis Atuimt and 
Modem. He has irabliBlied turn mehlimn (1866): The. 
JChidht of hiterces.noH, and other Poems (1872); Soiinetso/ 
the Snored Year (laiSi; lays lif Joan, lUiii other Poems 
; (1897). Mr. Stono kindly aUows us to print the following 
beautiful poem.] 

In anoiant days, so saith an old Eoniaunt, 

■ There lived a knight, brave, rich, and nobly 

Withal pitre-heai’teil ns a saint, whoso love 
His lady 8 apnvned; uot that she loved him not. 
Although she said so, but beoanso she saw 
He put God higher than all human claims 
Of leva and reverence. So she bade him go, 

, And spurned him for a wioked jiride; and he. 
Not oaring any more to dwell with men 
In open converse, left his ancient halls 
And things of wealth, and state, wUioh men hold 

And redo through many lands for many a day. 
Doing ti'uo devoir as a noble knight. 

, Noiio.knew him, for he lived with visor down; 
His harness of plain stool revwiled no sign 
Of rank or name ; nor boro he in hia halm 
Token or favour; only on his'sliield . 

■ A dark cross, asof mourning.. On ho rode; 

And ever as he wrought a gallant deed, 

And man or maiden asked him, ‘ How may I 
Sepay thy service f never aught said he 
Save, ‘ Pray for Her (’ and parted, still in quest 
Of fresh occasion, and for guerdon still 

Took nothing; only came the self-same voice 
From the closed holm inanswor; ‘Pray for I-Icrl’ 

■ And SQ the captive freed did pray for Her; 
Tim rosouod maiden prayed; the widow prayed, 

. With all her wrongs avenged; the poor and rich. 
Each for the service they received from him, 

Did pray for Her. The little children lost . 

wild wood, and found by him, and saved 
■ .From wolf or. robber, lifting trustful eyes 
Prayed also: and the angels wont and came, 
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Bearing those prayers and bringin.? blos.sing.s 

And so she prospered much in all her pride. 

The days passed on'; and on the warrior rode— 
The Knight of Intercession: and his deeds 
Made the plain liamess famous in the lands; 

And neither ceased tho.se grateful hearts to pray, 
Nor sUu to piuspor. 

Came a day at last, 

W'hereou a certain prince, with all hia host, 

Did battle for his kingdom; and the foe 
Had well-nigh driven hack hi.s hast e.ssay, 

And won the city. Mothers, si.ster.s, wivi-a, 
Wringing their frantic hands uiion the towers, 
Wept for the coining issue, death and sli.ame. 
Then on a sudden vodo into the fray 
The nameless knight. The foremost foe tirow’ back 
Before his omset; then with terrible blows 
He clave a bloody pathway to their chief, 

And boroliimdown, and slew him, .and pressed On 
To win the standard. So the buttle ohaiigod; - 
The prince and all his warriors took fresh heart. 
And drove their foemen back toward the sea. 
And overthrew them. When the fight wa.s done. 
The prince with all Ids nobles came to thank 
The saviour of his kingdom. But he lay 
Wounded upon the standard ho hart won; 

A lanoo was iu his breast, and through the helm 
He was .sore smitten: and at last wa.s soon 
Through the raised visor the long-hidden face, 
Sad, pale, and noble. Then the prince burnt forth; 
‘Sir Knight, what guerdon wilt thmi for thine 
aid'! 

Certos, whatever thou ask is thine, 

E’en to the one-half of my realm ! ' ■ And so 
The nobles prayed him; and their lndie.s came : 
And wept .their thanks; and all in that groat 

The rich and poor, the old aiirtyoung—oani 0 there, 
Beseeching him, with tears of joy, that ho 
Would name some guerdon. And the knight 
looked round ; 

O’er his pale visage moved a monieiit’.s .smile — 
Like tlio last tinge of sunset on a height — 
Tender and holy, moving men to tears ; 

And smiling thus, he murmured, ‘Ih'ay for Her !* 
Then with olased eyes he lay a little space, 

And the pale face grew paler, and his head 
Gi'ew heavier on the knoe.s of him whoso hands 
Had caught him falling. Yet once more the eyes 
Wore opened, and the noble lieart wa.s rai.seil, : 
And ones more, wbile his upward, wistful gako 
Sought the for heav’n, he murmured, ‘ Pray for 
■ HorF 

And iti the look and in the prayer he died. ■ 


And in tha kingdom m 
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But prince, knigEls, nobles, ladies, yming: and And never shalUove other till I die ! 

old, ■ Speak! oomest thou from him?' 

And I'ioh and poor, at mom and evensong, . Ho said, ‘ From, him 

Did overmoi'e henceforward pray for Her. And moro the trembling passion of her frame, 

Theelo.se-olaspadhands,thochooknow'rocl,ncm- 
Ei’e long there came into the ladyo’s bower . pale, 

A luuneless rne.ssengor. ! I eomo,' said ho, And inoi-e. the pleading hunger of her eyes, 

‘Eadye, I obmc from one who loved thee well. Than her quick asking, moved him to reply 
And whom thov\ Invest!’ Then the ladye: flushed,'; Softly and not in wrath, ‘ I come from Imn, 

And but he said ‘who fomfl and not ‘who Ladye — ^from liim who cannot come to thee; 

loves \ For now that visor closed is closed no more, : 

And so awoke a ten'or in her bi-caat. For men hove looked beneath it; , and ho sleeps 

Wliich still was mindful of the love it spurned. In that plain harness, never more to ri.se. 

She , would have straight dismissed him. Still I’ill Hod shall wako him. In a prayer he died, 
she feigned, That all he saved and served should pray for thee. 

And dollying with her fear .she answered him. So until death, at morn and evensong, 

Lightly and falsely: ‘ Comost thou from him. Time hearts and hands are lifted up for thee, 

The atatoly earl of yonder proud domaiu, 'i'hat all things of tho earth, and all of hoftyoii. 

Who bids ino make him and his fair broad lands In all thy goings out and comings in, 

Mine own?’ He answered atendy, ‘Not from May bless thee always, even to the end. 

him; . Forewell! so pray a thousand hearts for thee: 

His heart is narrow, though his lands are broad ! ’ So shall J pray for over unto death: 
‘FOrohaiwetbou oomest from tho ooartly knight Farewell!’ ; , ^ 

■yi^ho wears. ray glove for crest, my woven .scarf She hoard him speechless to the close, ' 

Across his gilded harness?’ ‘Not from him; And speechless still she saw him pass away: 

His swoi’d is rusty, though he rides in gold!’ ‘Death’ and ’ Farewell,' the last wbrds. on his 

‘Thou oomestv then, I wot, from him who rules lips, .■ 

In. 3 'onder city, treads, his palace floors. And in her earn. Oh, how they rose and fell 

And siglra for mo'!' He answered, ‘Not from Altornato, like a oadenee of despair ! 

: • him; Deatliand Farewell 1 Farevvelland Death! in each 

His name is noble, but his soul Is mean!' A hopeless issue, speaking not of him . ,V 

: a.o thrice she questioned, hovering round her Who said thorn, but of him from whom, he 

As one who stays and lingers at a door Her o\yn true knight, her noble, peerlos.? knight: 

Wistful, j'ot dread.s to enter. So she paused : Death and Farewell 1 and thou it seamed to her 

Then, with changed voice demanded, 'Comest As though she too must die. 

thou — ? ’ Her maidens came 

But have she sioUoned, for she felt his eyes And found her swooning. 

Looked .sadly on her, seeing through her soul. But she dirl not die; 

Eight to the inner trouble, undeceived . She woke again to hate the thought of life, , 

By, outward seeming. Then sho summoned Yet fearing death. She stood as one might stand, 
strength A pilgrim for whoso steps U no rulurn, 

And asked in aeoents tremulous and low, 'With, ohoico for two ways; one across a wild, ; 

Which grew in foi-oe and passion— as a stone, Gloomy and drear, the other through ft vale 

Loosed from a hill-.side, rolls towards the vale, With unknown terrors lurking in its clopths; , 

Slowly at first, but gnthoring power and speed More drear heonase Unknown, ; E’en so she looked 

Falls wildly —‘Comest thou from him, my knight, On life and, death; the one a darkened path; 
Naineless but fajnou.s, unknown but renowned. Reft of the sun which might have jhmie on her;' 
,Iu plain Steel armour, with his visor down, , So darkened now, that ever and anon ; ; 

Yet winning noblest praise in all the lands, Skotehing her hopeless hands out in tho dark 

Who knew not that I loved him even then Towards that other, ‘ Gh, that I might die!’ 

When I was soornfullest, whom yet I love, ' ShOcried— .still oohftoioua that she clnrod: not, die. 
Whom' I love on for ever ? If from him . Then Wasifrwoll for her that, late and soon, 

Thou coiiiest, get thee back and tell him alll, , , From ^at'andnobie.fromtbesmall and mean — 

Go tell him I repent the of mj' pride; The sad imd needy, 'and the rioh and glad— 

'TelVhim I wait, for him, and spend my heart . ' From little ohUdren and hoaivheadad men— 

In waiting; toll him that 1 never loved The voice of intercession over rose, 
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Like: iiioeiisc!, unto Him, ‘ Who liotvvetU prayer’. 
For even while Ho smote her with, a sense 
Of Iiopelesaneas and anguish— oven then 
He wrought within her unto -final good. 

C'rualiing' her prido, Ho hiule her stoop and raiso 
That Cross, she had refused, of lowly fear 
Aud love unselfish. 

Tlion Ho gave her poacu— 
Beuauao her heart had learned to rest on Him^ 
His perfect peaca: and W’ifJi rejoicing. flighty 
The great good angola of a thousand prayers— 
The prayers still rising morn and eve for her— . 
Sped doxvuivards at oomm.andment of their King, 
And tendud her with constant serviea; tilled 
Her mind .with holy thonghts and pure desires 
; And glorious hopes. And so it was that aha 
Who looked on life and death with hnto and 

Saw; in her life a happy pilgrimage 
On toward a better country, which she sought 
With longing; and in death that hlessed streatn. 
Ordained to boar the children of the Bord 
Bej'ond the shadowy twilight of this world. 

Into tho glory of the perfect day. 


CIIABACTER OF CARDINAL NEWiMAN, 


[Richard Holt Hutton «aa born at Leeds in 1826, 
and ediioiited at University College School, and ofwr- 
wnrda at tlnlverslty College, I. 0111 I 0 U. Ho took his 
B.A. degree at University College In 1845. nml liia 
M.A. degree in 1849; waa joint-editor with the late 
Mr. , Walter Bagehot of the mtional Rtvim (iwt the 
Iiveaeiit .XiitlmiaZ Ji^uiew, hut an. older nnbliciitiou 
. that, bore tho same iiamol from 1855 to I860: lasiatnnt- 
tiilitnr of IhoUMnomist, under .Mr. James Wilson, from 1858 
to- 1800; anti became, in 1886,johu-editiir and pronrintor 
with Mr. Meredith 'Bownsend of the Spwintor, He died 
at his home at Twiptenbam on Sept. flib. 189?. Mr. 
Hutton linblished In 1876 two volmnes of £mys I'hto- 
layienl ami TAttraey, of which several bad already ap- 
peared In tlie . Anfhwnl Jfeffem; in 1881, a life ol Sir 
IVulter Seutt in tho "Bagifah Men of Lettei-a” aeries: in 
1887, Modern Sukies of EayUah ThimyJU ia Matters of 
Ftiith: ill 1890, a study of Oardimtl Neioman in tho 
"English Leaders of Eeligion" aeries; and in 1894. two 
voUimea of essays on Oammimury Tkouijhtaml Thitihers, 
resvintad from the Spectator. Mr. Hutton is o literary 
critic of great spiritual iiaight. lino taste, and wide vmd 
delicate syiuiiMliy; and the master of acUarmingly graceful 
style, A complete absence ol pedantry and affectation, 
ooinWncrl with a particularly " human" attitude towards 
character, aird a rare flexibility of idiom which enables 
him to thread with apparent ease the most intricate coin- 
plfcatlons of thought aod luotive— give an air of great 
simplicity to his writing ; hnt the mmplicity is the veil of a 
vveiy subtle and penetrating mind. We ate permitted by 
1 . Messrs. 'Maoiniilan to take the followitrg extraet from 
an article on Jfowman in vol. ii. of Gontemyorary Thought 
: onlt aWM.] . ■ 

It is imposaiblo to find any life in this 
centnyy to singly and simply devoted to 


spiritual ends as Catdinal Newman’s. 'There 
have hecn more heroic lire.s, more laboriou.s 
lives, more apparoniJy Iienoiieent lives, — the 
lives of Boldievs, martyrs, miasioiiaries, all 
lived nobly in the .sijflit of Hod, — but none of 
them at once so detached from the commun 
hiiinan intcrest-s, and yet so natural, genial, 
and human ms Newmanis. He was not si.vteen 
when the impression first came upon him that 
“it iva,s the will of Uod” that he should lead 
a single life. "Tliere can be no mistake”, lie 
tells ns, “about the fact”, and it was an anti- 
cipatioii, he added, which “luw held its ground 
almost coutinnonsly over .since, with a break 
of a month now and a month then up to 1829, 
and after that date ivithout any break at all". 
That admission of the .breaks mark.s tho 
difforenee between Newman and the ordinary 
ascetic, who would have heeii so posseesed by 
the importance of the divine call to celibacy, 
that be would have nnconsciously exaggerated 
its completeness and its rigour. But .N ewman 
ivas aUv-ays human, and even when, on his 
conversion to the Roman Catholic Church, ho 
finally cletei-mined to bccoiue a religious, ho 
chose no regular order but preferred a semi^ 
monastic life, feeling the supreme attraction 
of a saint who, like St. Philip Neri, lived 
half in the w'orld, and whose homo was called 
“the home of Chri.sthm mirth", rather than of 
the more austere and romantic founders of gi-cat 
roligiows Ordev.< In fact Cardinal Newman, 
though ho lived a life so detached from the 
ordinary pleasures and carc.s of tliia world 
that it is hardly intelligihle to sin prdinsivy 
Englishman .who g’ive.s his whole soul to those 
l)lea,sur08 aud cares, was altogether lumiau. 
There was nothing in him of the spiritual 
pride and grandiosity of detachment from the 
world. He was detached from it in the 
simplest and most sensitively natural manner, 
as of one who was all compact of the tenderest 
fihre.s of human feeling, even though he did not 
permit himself to plunge into its passions and 
its faseinations. Yet how delicately, how 
truly he read human miture, — it.s smallness as 
well as its greatne3.si its eagerness about 
trifles; its love of the finest go.ssanier threads 
W'hich connect it with Its kind ; its immense 
satisfaction in dwelling not merely on all tlio 
external incidents of life, but even on all the 
possible incidents which might have been but 
were not,— -in building up in imagination the 
fortunes -which .some averted .accident would 
have revolutionised if it had not been averted, 
in entering into the influences wliidi made 
this or that man what ho was, and might have 
made him richer or poorer if only some oUier 
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not improbable event bad occurred to modify 
his actual destiny ; bow exquisitely lie depicted 
the stir of pleasurable emotimi with which 
men reflect that in their youth they knew 
some great personage, or heard some great 
speecli, and with which they felicitate them- 
selves on having been so near the focus of a 
considerable drama as actually to touch one of 
its leading figures; all this Newman represented 
to liimself and to his hearers and readers with 
a vivacity which made his own detachment 
from the world all the more impressive, his 
own passionate absorption in the spiritual 
iutere>,ta of life all the more unique and 
einpluitic. There was no finer genius than his 
for understanding tlie gentle vividness, the 
happy reciprocal affections, the light play and 
irony and tender surpirises of life. Yet when 
he was only thirty- two years old, he could 
truly write tlui.s of himself — 

“BiitTliou, dear lord, 

WliilstI trncod ontbright scenes whloh were to come, 
Xsanc's piire ble.sBinga and a verdant home, 

Didst spiive me and withhold Thy feavlnl word; 
Wiling me yeiir by year, till I am found 
A pilgi’lm pale witli Paul’s sad girdle bound". 

Never surely was there an intellect which 
combined a happier and more delicate insight 
into the concrete side of life, with a larger aixd 
more daring grasp of its abstract truths, aud of 
that fine and intricate middle region which 
connects the logic of facts with the logic of 
the understanding, 

For Newman was veiy much more than a 
masterly thinker. There have been many 
more masterly thinkers of the kind which 
men call “aystematic". But Newman per- 
ceived more vividly than any English thinker 
of our century the weakness of what is called 
systematic tliouglit, and the faint influence 
exerted by any abstract system over the 
pnictical life of men. There is no religious 
thinker in our country, I will not say merely 
■of the present century, , Imt, so far as I know, 
■of any oonturj’, who has apprehended more 
clearly how various and how mixed and unre- 
cognized by men in general, are the elements 
of motive and perception which go to make 
up practical genius, the genius ior doing suc- 
cessfully what most men only try to do and 
wish to do. The implicit ro.tson by which 
those are practically guided who succeed in, 
what they attempt, as distinguished from the 
e.xplioit theoretic reason with which they are 
formally furnished by tho.se w'ho profess to 
ednento them and to fit them for their actual 
careers, had never been analysed by any Bn^sH 


thinker as it wa.s analysed by Nevvin.in, 
cially in the Oxford E iiivcrsitv Sei-nions ; mid 
this indeed w.s.s the great source of hi.s religious 
influence, -is he measured rigiitly the width 
of tile chasm between blundering good inten- 
tions and sociaT tact, the immense di, stance 
between practical genius and the fonnal 
theoretic teaching of wJiich men of practical 
goiiiu.s make so little, so he had apprehended 
clearly tlie immeasurahle gulf that divides 
real religious motive from the fonnal appeals 
that arc .snppo.sed to produce religious habits 
of mind. He delineates again .and again the 
utter drcarii)e.ss with wliicli the mere inenlion 
of the word “religion” fills the iieart of young 
people, aud what i.s more, he knew Iiow to charm 
ail that drearincs.s away, lioiv to fill the heart, 
with gratitude, with devotion, with ardent, zeal, 
wth loving ambition. He knew the awaken- 
ing efleot of presenting to his hearer.s what 
was the actual life of the primitive Cluireh, 
and asking them Iiowfar that life resembled 
the life of religious faith in our day. He 
knew how to prick with irony the sluggish 
will, how to move with his patho.i the obtuse 
heart, how to transfer, in short, his own reality 
of insight into tho actual life depicted in the 
New Testament to those who had so accnetomecl 
themselves to hear of itwitliout realising it, that 
it had lost all vivid practical meaning fur them 
altogether. He insists in many of his IJ niver- 
sity sermons oil the difference between areally 
groat Heiierars appreciation of the facts of a 
campaign aud the tlieorelic Geuerars idea of 
the fonnal treatment of those facts, between a 
really practised climbcii’s command of the 
various points at wliich lie can make his way 
up a precipice, and the inexperienced man’s 
futile concoptimi of tlie proper w'ay to climb it ; 
and he himself showed just the ssnne piercing 
vision into the most eli'eetivc ways of moving 
men to be Christians, wliieh he ascribed to the 
military genius in his insight into tlie true 
treatment of a campaign, or to the mountain- 
eer in his nnislory of the deftest way of seiding 
an apparently inttccc.ssil)lo rook. And he cnuld 
not only do this ; he could analyse the mode 
in which it w.as done. He could justify theo- 
retically the potent implicit reason of man 
against tlie fruitless and formal explicit roaaon. 
He could show how much more powerful was 
the combination of humility, trust, innigina- 
tion, feeling, pei-eeption in apprehending the 
revealed mind and will of God, than the 
didactic and formal proofs to wliioli the popular 
religious appeals of our day usually have 
recourse. Never was there n bolder appeal 
than his to the craving of the heart for a groat 
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example, never was tlioro a more ctclieate 
mix I lire of reason and imiigination than hia 
in stirring up the heart to great resolrea. His. 
praetioal aerniona illustrated in the most potr- 
erfnl way what, the University Sermons philo- 
sophically analysed and justified. He was much 
more than a great thinker — a great thinker who 
could wield tliat “zigzag lightning of the 
brain”, which : pre.sse3 home the thought it 
gauge.s and measures. 

Of Newman’s literary style it is hardly 
irosaihle to speak too highly. It was' .so pure 
and delicate that it faseinate.s oven those who 
have least sympathy with Iris intelloctnal and 
. moral creed. Mr. ,lohn Morley, himself master 
of one of the purest styles in England, .spoke 
of it only two or three months ago as an 
illustration of the perfect style. Newman’s 
English was simple, graceful, subtle, real : 
aud it often displayed all those great .qualities 
at onoo. There, was passion in it, and yet 
there wo.s that pleading, subdued tone which 
ehastans and softens passion, and moulds it to 
all tiro tenderest purpo-ses of life. Even the 
ino.st bitter Protestant cannot rejid his airpeals 
to men to submit to the Church without 
emotion:. — “0 long .sought after, tardily 
found, desire of the eyes, joy of the heart, 
the truth after many shadows, the fulness 
after many forata.stes, the home after many 
storms, uomo to her poor wanderers, for she 
ittis and she alone, who can unfold the secret 
of your being, and the meaning of your 
destiny". Still higher, for more completely 
. .free from the ring of rhetoric, is the exqui-site 
■farewell uttered to his Anglican friends, which 
so long antiaipated the actual severance of his 
tie with the Eugli.sh Church, and his conversion 
to the Homan Catholic Communion; — ^“And 
0 my brethren, 0 kind and aftectionate hearts, 
0 loving friends, should you know any one 
whoso lot it has been by writing or by word . of 
mouth, in some degree to help you thus to act ; 
if he has ever told you wliot you know about 
yourselves, or what you did not know; has 
■read to yon your wants or feelings, and com- 
forted yon by the vcjy reading ; inis made yon 
feel that there was a higher life than this daily 
one, and a brighter world tluin that you see; 
or encouraged you, or sobered you, or opened 
wiray to the inquiring, or soothed the perplo.xcd; 
if . what ho has said or done has over made you 
4ake :an interest in him, and feel well inclined 
' .towards him ;^remember such a one in. time 
e to 'coluo, though you hear him not, .and pray 
ii'for him that: in all things he may know Godls 
will, and at all times may be ready to fulfil 
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tJ. at. Barrie, bore May 9, 1860, at Kirriemuir, in For- 
farshire'. Was at his flrst school there, and altorivards at 
Dumfries Academy. Graduated as M.A. uttbo UiiiTersity 
of Edinburgh In 1882. Was for some time a leader-writer 
on a Nottingham paper, anti has been since an active 
Joutnnlist ill London, contributing to the St. James's 
Oanetif, British Weekly, SiKiilttr, Scots Otoerwr. As a 

Imaginative presentment of original and eceentrie eharne- 
tora; and in bis greatest book, The Uttk Minister, lie 
reaches a high level of passion. He has written: Better 
Dead, 1887 : AuW Lieht IdylU and When ir Man's Sinyle, 
1886 : A Windoyi in Thrums, 1889 ; My lady Xieotine, 1890 ; 
The mat Minister, 1891 ; Sentimental Tommy, With 

Mr. Barrie's permission we take the following sketch from 
AnldUohl Idylls.] 

From the new cemetery, which is the highest 
point in Thrums, you just fiiil to catch sight 
of the rod schoolhoiise that nestles between, two 
bare trees, some five miles up the glen of 
Quharity. This was proved by' Davit Lunan, 
tinsmitli, whom I h:ive heard tell the story. It 
P'as in the time when the oometory gates were 
locked to keep the bodies of suicides out, but. 
men who cared to risk the eonsequences could 
get the coffin over the high dyke and bury it 
tliemselves. Peter Lundy’s coffm broke, ns 
one might .say, Into the oliurchyard in this 
way, Peter having hanged himself in the 
.IVhunny wood when he saw that work ha 
must. The genonvl feeling among the deceased 
was e.xpressed by Davit when he said — 

“It may do the oritlur mie gnid i’ the tail 
o’ the day, but ho paid for’s bit o’ ground, an"' 
he’s in's richt to occupy it.” 

The custom w.is to puiih the coffin on to the 
wall up n plank, and then let it drop loss care- 
fully Into the cemetery. Home of the mourners 
were dmgging the plank over the wall, with 
I Davit Lunan on the top directing thorn, when 
I they seem to have let go and .sent the tinsmith 
i suddenly into the air. A week aftonvanla it 
struck D.avit, when in the act of soldering :i hole 
in Leeby IThcens’s flagon (here be branched 
otf to explain that he had made the ileigon 
years before, and that Leeby was sister to 
Tammaa Wheens, and married one Baker 
Hobble, who died of ohickon-pox in hi.s forty- 
fourth year), ttmt when ’ ‘ up there "ho had :i 
■vie-w of Quharity .schoolliotise. Davit was as 
truthful as a man who tells the same story 
more tlian once can be expected to he, :ind it is 
far from a suspicious oireumatance that , he did 
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not remember seeing the schoolhonijo all at. 
once. In Tlivuma things only struck them 
gradually. The new oemetei'y, for instance, 
was: only so-called because it had been new 
once. 

In this red atone school, full of the modem 
improyementa that he detested, the old dominie 
whom I succeeded taught, and sometimes 
slept, during the limt five years of his cantan- 
kerous life. It was in a little tliatclieil school, 
consisting of hut one room, that he did his 
best work, some five hundred yards away from 
the edifice that was reared in its stead. Now 
dismally fallen into disrepute, often indeed a 
domicile for cattle, the ragged Academy of 
Gieu Quharity, where ho held despotic sway 
for nearly lialf a centuiy, is falling to pieces 
slowly in a howe that conceals it from the 
high road. Even in its beat aoholaatic days, 
when it sent bare-footed lads to college who 
helped to hasten the Disruption, it was but a 
pile of ungainly stones, such as Scott’s Black 
Dwarf flung together in a night, with holes in 
its broken roof of thatoh where the rain trickled 
through, and never with less than two of its 
knotted little window-panes stopped with brown 
paper. The twelve or twenty pupils of both 
sexes who constituted the attendance sat at 
the. two loose desks, which never fell unless, 
you leaned on them, wltli an eye on the corner 
of the earthen floor where the worms came out, 
and on cold days they liked the wind to turn 
the peat smoke into tlie room. One boy, who was 
auppo.sod to wash it out, got his education free 
for keeping the sohoolhouse dirty, and the 
others paid their way with peats wliioh they 
brought in their hands, just as wealthier school- 
ohiUlven carry hooks, and with pence which 
the dominie collected regularly every Monday 
morning. The alteiidanoe on Monday morn- 
ing.s was often small. 

Once a year the dominie added to his income 
by holding eook-flghta in the oldseliool. This 
was at Yule, and tiie same practice held in the 
. parish school of Thmms. It must have been a 
strange: .siglit. Every male scholar was expected 
to bring a cock to the school, and to pay a 
shilling to the dominie for the privilege of : 
seeing it killed there. The dominie was the | 
master of the sports, assisted by the neigh- 
bouring farmers, some of whom might be 
elders of the church. Three rounds were 
fought. .By the end of the first round all the : i 
cooks had fought, and the vletois were then 
pitted against each other. The oocka that 
survived the second round wei-e eligible for the 
third, and the dominie, besides his shilling, 
got every cook killed. Sometimes, if Ml 


stories , be true, the spectators were fighting 
with each other before the third round 
concluded. 

The glen was but sparsely dotted with house.s 
even in these days; a number of them inha- 
bited by farmer- weavers, who combined two 
trades and just managed to live. One would 
have a plough, another a horse, and .so in 
Glen (iniiarity they helped each other, With- 
1 out a loom in addition many of them would 
have starved, and on Baturdays the big farmer 
j and his wife, driving home in a gig, would 
pas.s the little farmer carrying or wheeling his 
wot) to Thrums. When there was no longer 
a market for the produce of tlie handluom 
these farms had to be given up, .and thus it is 
that the old school is not the only liomsa in our 
weary glen armmd which gooseberry and cur- 
rant bushes, onee tended by careful hands, 
now grow wild. 

In heavy spates the children were conveyed 
to the old school, ns they are still to the tiew 
one, in carta, and between it and the dominie’s 
whitewashed dwelling-house sivirled in winter 
a torrent of water that often carried lumps of 
the land along with it. This burn we had at 
times to ford on stilts. 

Before the Education Act passed the dominie 
was not much troubled by the school inspector, 
who appeared in groat splendour every year at 
Thrums. Fifteen yetins ago, however, Glen 
Quharity resolved itself into a School Board, 
and marched down the glen with the minister 
at its head, to cotidemn the sclmol. When 
the dominie, .who had heard of their design, 
saw the Board approiiching, lie sent one of hia 
scholars, tvho eiyoyed making a mess of him- 
self, wading across the burn to bring over the 
stilts which w'ero Is'ing on the other aide, The 
Board wove thus unable to send across a 
spokesman, and after they had harangued the 
dominie, who was in the best of tempera, from 
the wrong side of the stream, the siegu was 
raised by their returning lioinc, this: time with 
the minister in the rear, . So far a.s is known 
this was the only occasion on 1711)01) the dominie 
ever lifted his hat to the minister. He w.is the 
Established Ohurali mhiister at the top of the 
glen, but the dominie was an Auld Licht, and 
trudged into Thrums to oUnrch nearly every 
Sunday )vitli his daughter. 

The fiinn of Little Tilly lay so close to the 
dominie’s house that from one window he 
could SCO through a tclcseope whether the 
&rmer wa,s going to church, owing to Little 
Tilly's habit of never slnaving e.vcepl with 
that intention; and of always doing it at a 
looking-glass which he hung on a nail at his 
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door. The farmer vma B-stoblishecl Church, 
and H’liCH the dominie saw him in. his shirt- 
sleeves ivith his rar.or in his haml, he ealletl 
for his hlaok eloUies. If ho did not see him, 
it ia uudaniable that the dominie sent his 
daughter to 'L'hrHm.s, but remained at home 
him.self. Possibly, therefore, the dominie 
.sometimes iveiu to tthureh, becaii.se he did 
not rv.rnt to gh’e Littlo Till3’ and the .Estab- 
lished minister tlie satisfuutiou of knowing that 
ho was not devout to-day', and it is even 
coueeivable that had Little. Tilly had a 
tolescopo and an intelloet as well as his 
neighbour, he would have .spied on the 
dominie in return. He sent the tciieher a 
load of potatoes every year, and the recipient 
rated him soundly if they (lid not turn out as 
well as the ones he Imd got the autumn before. 
Little Tilly was rather in awe of the dominie, 
and had an idea that ho was a Freethinker, 
becauaa he played the fiddle and wore a black 
cap. 

The dominie was a wizened-looking little 
man, witli sharp eyes that pierced yon when 
they thought they were unobserved, and if 
any visitor drew near who might he a member 
of the Board, he disappearod into his Iiouse 
much as a startled weasel makes for its hole. 
The next striking thing about him was his 
walk, which to the casual observer seemed a 
limp, The glon in our part is marshy, and to 
progress along it you have to jump from one 
little i.slaud of grass or heather to another. 
Perhaps it was this that made the dominie 
take the main road .and even the .streets of 
Thrnms in leaps, as If there were bouhlovs or 
puddles in the way. It is, however, currently 
believed among tho.se who knew him best that 
he jerked himself along in that way When he 
applied for the vacancy Jn. Glen Quharlty 
School, and that ho ivas therefore eho.sen from 
among the candidates by the committee of 
farmers, who said tlmt he was specially eon- 
■stnietod for the district. 

In the spring the inspector was sent to 
report on the school, and, of course, he .said, 
with a wave of his hand, that this would never 
do. So a new school svas built, and the 
ramshackle little ae.ideniy that had done good 
service in its day was closed for the last time. 
For years it had been ivithont a lock; ever 
since a blatter of wind and rain drove the door 
against the fireplace.. After that it svas the 
dominie’s custom, on seeing the room cleared, 
to .send in a smart hoy — a dux was always 
chosen — who wedged a clod of earth or peat 
between door-post and door. Thus the school 
was locked up for the night. The boy came 


out hy the window, ndiere he entered to open 
the door next morning. In time grass liid 
tlie little path from view that led to the old 
school, and a dozen years ago every particle of 
wood about the tmiUlin.g, including the door 
and the framework of the windows, had been 
burned hy travelling tinkers. 

The Board would have liked to leave the 
dominie in his wdiitewashed dwelliug-lumse 
to enjoy hi.s old a.gc comfortably, and until be 
learned that he had intended to retire. Then 
he changed his tactics and removed his Iteard. 
Instead of railing at the new .school, lie bc.gan 
to approve of it,.; and it soon eame to the. ears 
of the horrified .Established minister, who had 
a man (.Established) iii hi.s eyo for the appoint- 
ment, that the dominie was looking ten years 
younger.. As lie spurned a pension ho had to 
get the place, and then began a warfare of bick- 
erings between the Board and liiin that lasted 
until withiu a few weeks of his death. In his 
Hchol.a.stic bam the dominie had thumped the 
Latin grammar into his scholars till they he- 
eame univor,sity Imr.sars to escape him. In 
the iiciv school, with maps (which he hid in 
tlie hen-house) and every other modem 
appliance for making teaching ea.sy, he was 
the scandal of the gleu. He snapped at the 
clerk of the Board’s . throat, and barred, his 
door in the minister's face. Tt was one of his 
favourite relaxations to peregrinate the disti'iot, 
telling the farmers who were not on the Board 
themselves, but w’ere given to gossiping with 
tho.so who were, that though ho. could .slmhber 
pleasantly in the school so long as the hum of 
the standards was kept up, he immediately 
woke if it ceased. 

Having settled himself in his new quartern, 
the dominie .seems to have read over the code, 
and come at once to the oonolusion that it 
would be idle to think of straightforwardly 
fulfilling its requirement.^. The in.spector he 
regarded, as a n.atiomil enomj', who was to ho 
circumvented by much guile. One year that 
admirable Oxford don arrived at the school, to 
find that all the children except two cirla — 
one of whom had her face tied up with red 
flannel — were aw'ay' for the harvest. On 
another occasion the dominie met the iii- 
6pect,Dr’.s trap some distance from the school, 
and explained that ho would guide him by a 
short cut, leaving the driver to take fhe dog- 
cart to .a farm where it could be put up. The 
unsuspecting inspector agreed, and they .set 
off,, the obsequious dominie carrying ids bag. 
He led his, victim into auotber glen, the hills 
round which had hidden tiieir heads in mi.st, 
and then slyly remarked that ho was afraid . 
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they hnd lost their way. The minister, who 
liked to attend the examination, reproved the 
dominie for providing no inncheon, but turned 
pale when his enemy augge.sted that he should 
examine the hoys in Latin. 

For some reason that 1 eonld never discover, 
the dominie h,ad all his life refused to teach 
hi.s scholiuts geography. The inspector and 
many otliers asked him why there was no 
geography class, and his invariable answer was 
to point to hia pupils collectively, and reply in 
an impressive whisper — 

‘' They whina line her.” 

This story, too, seems to reflect against the 
dominie’s views in cleanlinos.s. One examina- 
tion-day the minister .attended to open the 
inspection with prayer. Just as he was fiirlsh- 
iiig,: a -scholar entered who had a reputation 
for dirt. 

“ilioht-v !’’ cried a little pupil, as his open- 
ing eyes fell on the apparition .at the door, 
“ there’s Jooky Tamson wi’ his face washed !" 

When the dominie was a younger man he 
had first cln.slied with, the minister during Jlr. 
Rattray’s attempts to do away with .some old 
customs that wore already dying by inches. 
One was the selection of a queen of beauty 
from among the young women at the annual 
Thrums fair. The judges, who were .selected 
from the better known favmer.s as a rule, sat 
at the door of ,a tent that reeked of whisky, arid 
regarded the competitom filing by much as 
they .selected prize sheep, with a stolid stare. 
There was so much giggling and blushing on 
the.se occasions among the maidens, and shouts 
from their relntive.s to “Hand yer liead np, 
Jean,” aud “Lat them see yer een, Jess.” 
The dominie enjoyed thi.s, and was one time 
clio-sen a judge, when ' hc insisted on the prize 
being bestowed on bis own daughter, Mivrget. 
The other judges demnited, but the dominie 
reimtincd firm and won the day. 

“She wa.sna the be.st-faured ainon’ them,” 
lio admitted afterwards, “but a man maun 
innk’ the linust o’ his ain.” ■ 

: The dominie, too, would not shake his head 
with Mr. Rattray over the apple and loaf bread 
raflios in the smithy, nor even at the Haft 
Days, the bk'iek week of a gliim debauch that 
usbereil in the year, a period wlicn the whole 
country-side rumbled to the farmers’ “kebefc” 
laden cart. 

For the gre.at part of his career the dominie 
had not made forty pounds a year, but he 
“died wortli” .about three hundred pounds. 
The moral of his life came in just as he Was 
leaving it, for he rose from his deathbed to 
hide a whisky bottle from his wife. 


THE C'OURT.SIUP OP OUR OtH.i 

[This ballad, whicli we inaevl by iiermisaiim nl Miisar.?, 
Blaeka'OiHl, is one of a sroai' I'f l);d!ails in iV;., llaiillier, 
described .as "frmii the Spimish oE A»t, ley's". Tiiey me 
parodies of Loekhart’a HoE/mE*,] 

What a pang of sweet emotion 
Thnlled the Master of the Hing, 
Whonhafirstbolieldtholady 
Through the stabled portal spring! 
Midwayinhlswildgriniaeiiig 
Stopper! the piebald-visaged Olown ; 

And the tlmndors of the andiunpc 
Nearly brought the gnllery down. 

Donna Inez Woolfordiuuz ! 

Saw yo ever such a maid, 

With the feathers swaling o'er her, 

And her spangled rich brocade ! 

In her fairy hand a horsewhip. 

On lior foot a buskin small ; 

I So she stopped, the stately damsel, 

Through the scarlet groonis and all 
Anti she beckoned for her courser. 

And they brought a milk-white ware; 
Proud, I wcon, was that Arabian, 

Such a gentle freight to hetir ; 

And the Master moved toward.^ her, 

With a proud and stately walk ; 

And in reverential homago. 

Rubbed her soles with virgin chalk. 

Round she Hew, as Flora flying 
Spans the circle of the year ; 

Aud the youth of London, sighing, 

Half forgot the ginger-beer— ■ 

Quite forgot the maids Ije-side them, 

As they .surely well might do. 

When she raised two Uoinan candles, 
Shooting fti'eballa rod and blue ! 

1 Swifter than the Tartar’s arrow, 

, Lighter tliaii the lark in flight, 

On tha loft foot now .she bounded, 

Now she stood upon the right. 

Like a beautiful liaoohante. 

Here she soars, aud there she kneels; 
■While amid her Ho.ating tres-ses. 

Flash two whirling Ctitheriiie wheels ! 
Hark 1 the hlare of yonder trumpet ! 

See, the gates ore opened wide ! 

Room, there, room for ClomersaleK- - 
Goinersalez in his pride !: 


i The Book of Ballade: Udited by Bon Gunltier. aiul 
mustrated by Boyle. Leech, aud Orowcpilll. William 
Blackwood & Boob. 
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Rosq the shouts of exultation, 

Itose the oat’s triumiihant call, 

■ As he hounded, man and eovirser, . 

Ovfif Master, Clown, and all ! 

Doiinn Inez Woolfordinez ! 

Why tliosa Washes on thy cheek? 

Doth thy trembling hosoni tell thee 
He hath oowo thy love to seek ? 

Fleet thy Arab— but behind thee, 

Ho is ru-shing like a gale; . 

One foot on hia coal-hlaok’s . shoulders. 

And the other on his tail ! 

On\vm'd, onwai'd, panting niaidea! 

He is faint and falls— for now. 

By the feet ho hangs snspeudod 
From his gliataning saddlo-bow. 

Down ilro gone both cap and feather, 

Lnnoo and gonfalon ore down ! 

Trunks* and oloak, and vest, niid velvet, 

Ho has flung them to the Clown. 

Rain k and failing! Uir he vanlteth, 

^ Fresh as when he fii-st began ; 

All in coat of bright verniillion, 

“ Quipped as Shaw — the Infe-guardsman.’ 
. Bight and left bis wbinaing broadsword. 
Like a sturdy flail, ho throws; 

; Cutting out a path unto thoo. 

Through imaginary foes. 

‘VVoolfordinea I. speed thoo onward ! 

He is hard upon tliy track,— 

■ Paralysed is 'VViddioombaz, 

Noi' hi.s whip cun longer crack; — 

Ho has (lung away his broad-swoi’d, 

'Tis to . clasp thee to his breast. 
Unwiird,!— sea, ha bares bis bosom, ■ 

Tonr.s away his scarlet ve.sti 
Leaps from out his nether garments, 

And bis leathern stock unties — 

As the tlowcr of London's dustmen, 

Now ill swift pmsuit ho .fliea 
Nimbly now ho cuts nud shuffles. 

O’er the biioklo, heel mid toe ! 

And with hands deep in his pciekots, 

■Winks to all the throng lielow ! 

Onward, onward rush tho coursers, 
:Woolfardiiiez, peerless girl, 

; -Obr tho garters lightly bounding . 

Prom her steed with airy whirll 
. Uoniersiilet, wild with passion, ■ ■ 

; v Danger— allbut her— forgets; 

W 

: : ; ' Casting clouds of soinuraets! ‘ 


■ Saints protect thee, Woolfordinez, 

For his triumph, sure, is nigh ! 

Now his courser’s Hanks he lashes, 

O’er his slioulders flings the ruin, 

And his feet aloft he tosses. 

Holding stoutly by the mane ! 

Then, his feet once more regaining. 

Doffs hi.s jacket, doff.s lii.s smalls ; 

And in graceful folds around him 
A bespangled tunic falls. . 

Pinions from his heels are bursting. 

His bright locks have pillions o’er them ; 

And the public see with rapture. 

Main’s nimble son before them. 

Speed. thee, speed thee, Woolfordinez! , 
For a {janting god pursues ; 

Ami the chalk is very nearly 
Rubbed from thy white satin shoos ! 

Every liosotn thro'os with terror, 

You might hear a pin to drop ; 

All was hushed save wliore a starting 
Cork gives out a casual pep. 

One smart lash across his oouvser, 

One tremendous bound and stride, 

And our noble Cid was standing 
By his Woolfordinez’ side ! 

With a godts embrace ho ohtsps her, 
Rai.sod her in his manly arms ; 

And tho stables' dosing barriers 
Hid his valour, and her ehamis 1 


SAUNDERS .yiMS FOR CONQCE.ST.i 

[S. R. Crookett, born in 1860 ; wiucatc-a at Bilinlmrgh, 
Kchleltorg, and Oxford. Free C'hnrdi minister at 1'eiiii.iilk 
J886-95. A novelist of tlio new Scotoli Solnml, wlioso 

Orockett has pnViIished Cm- (iiot-'ms), 1?S6; Tlir 


Mr. Crookett and Mr. T. Fisher t) 
followine clialitcr from I'he Wne Xm 
idyll of Oalloww. full of cliaractur 




example of the author's humorous veiu.l 

Saunder-s llowdiewert, minister’s man and 
grave-digger, was going a-.sweethenrting'. He 
took off slowly the leathern “breefc,s” of his 
craft, sloughing them an an adder casts hi.s 
skin. They collapsed upon the floor with a 
hideous suggestion of distorted human limbs, 
went about his further prepara- 


1 The LiUo SaRtonJiet. by S. R. Gi'ooltett. T. Flstet 
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tiong, Samulera wa.g a great, soft-bodied, fair ] 
man, of the chubby flaxen type so rare in | 
Scotland — the type wliicli looks at. home j 
nowhere but along tlie south coast of England. 
Saunders ^Yas about thirty-five. He was a 
widower in search of a wife, and made no I 
■secret of liis devotion to ilar^ret JCi3.sock, I 
tilt! “lass” of the farm town of Craig Ronald. | 

Saunder.s was generally slow of speech when | 
in company, and bashful to a degree. He | 
was therefore accustomed to make up his mind 
what lie would say before venturing within., 
the range of the sharp tongue of his woU- 
bolovod — in theory an excollent plan, but one 
winch reciiiires for .success both self-po.sses.sion , 
and a good memory. But for luck of these i 
Saunders Intd made an excellent courtier. 

, Saunders made hia toilet in the little stable 
of the manse, above which he slept. As he 
scrubbed himself he kept up a constant sibilant, 
hissing, as though he were an equine of doubt- i 
fill steadine.'s, with whom the hostler behooved 
to he careful. First he earofully removed the 
dirt down to a kind of load-line midway Ids 
neck ; then he frothed the soap-suds into his 
rectangular cars, which stood out like speak- 
ing trumpets ; there he let it remain. Soap 
is for putting on the face, grease on the liair. 
It ts folly to wash either oflf. Besides wliieh 
it is wasteful, and probably sinful. Hia flaxen 
hair stood out in wet strands, and clammy 
tags and tails. All the wbilc Saunders kept 
, muttering to himself s ■ 

“ An’ says I to her ; ‘ Meg Kissoek, ye’ve a 
homiie woman,’ says I. ‘My eertie, hut ye 
lia’e e'en like spunkies,’ or. maybe.s,” said 
Saunders, in a meditative tone, “I Iiad 
iietter say ‘like green glas.s whiirliea in a sky- 
licht.’ It micht lia considered rnair coortin’ 
like,! 

"Thun slie’U up an’ say, ‘Saunders, yc 
mak me fair ashamed to listen to ye. Be 
ineusefu V can ye no ? 1 ” , 

This pleased , Saunders so much that lie 
slapped his thigh, .so that the pony started 
and clattered to the other side of Ids stall. 

Then I’ll np an’ tak’ her rmm’ the waist, 
an’ I’ll look at her like this-—” Here Saunders 
practised the eti'ect of his fosciiiatloua in the 
glass,’ A panorama u'hieh tvas to some extent 
tnarred by the necessary opening, of his 
mouth to anal>le the razor lie was using to 
e.xcavato the hristle.s out of the professional 
erejises in his lower jaw. Saunders was in the 
haiiit of pivIUng down his mouth to express 
extra grief when a five-foot grave had been 
■ordered. HLs seven-foot manifestations of 
.respect for the deceased were a sight to , see. 


I He held the opinion that anybody that had no 
I more “conceit o’ themsol’s” than to bo buried 
I in a three-foot grave, did not deserve to-be 
j mourned at all. This crease was one of 
i Saunders’ assets, aud had Ihevefure to be 
I carefully attended to. Even love must not 
interfere with it. 

I “Sae after th.it. I’d tak’ her roun’ tlic 
I waist, just like this,” said he, iuMniiatiiig at 
j the same tinio his left arm circumferentiallv. 

I It was an ill-judged uievemenl, for, in.stcad of 
I circling Meg Kiasock’s walsl., he extended his 
j arm round the off hind leg of Birsic, the 
minister’s pony, who had become a trifle 
short-tempered in his old age. Now it was 
upon this very leg, and at this very place that, 
earlier in the day, a large hiizzing horse-fly 
had temporarily settled. Birsie was in no 
condition, therefore, for argument upon the 
subject. So with the greatest readiness he 
struck straight out behind, and took Saunders 
what iie himself called a “dinnle ou the 
clhuck”. Nor was this all, for the razor, 
i suddenly levered upwards by Bimie’s hoof, 

I added another and entirely unprofc.ssianal 
wrinkle to his face. 

Saunders uprose iu wrath, for the soap was 
stinging furiously in tlio cut, and expoatu- 
lated with Bir-sle with a handful of reins 
wliieh lie lifted off the lid of tho corn-che.st. 

“Ye ill-natured, thrawii, upsettin’ hlastio, 
yo donnart auld doovil ! " he cried. 

Another voice broke in from the doorway, 
" Aiexander Jlowdiowcrt, gin yc desire to use 
minced oaths and liruid oaths mdiscriminately, 
yc shall not use them iu my stable. Though 
ye be but a mere Era.stian, and uncertain in 
your kirk membciuliip, ye am, at loiist, an 
occasional liearer, wliilk is better than 
naething, at tlie Kirk of the hlarro'iv ; and 
wlvieli is more to the point, ye are ray own 
hired servant, and I desire tliat yc cease from 
maltin’ use o’ any such exprc.'irion.s upon my 
promi.se.s. ” 

“lYeel, minister,” said Saunders, peui- 
I tcntly, “I ken lirawly I'm i’ the wrang; but 
[ .ve ken yersel’, gin ye had gotten a dinnle in 
1 the elbuck that gavred yo loup like a treot 
i’ Huckie Mowatt’s pool, or gin ye had enttit 
yersel’ wi’ ycr aiii razor, trad ‘Blfoctual 
Callin’,’ think yc, liae been the finst word i' 
yer mouth? Noo, minister, fair Hornie ! ” 

I “ .-Vt any rate,” .said the minister, “what I 
I would liave said or done is no exunse for you, 

!■ as yc well know. But how tUd it Imppeu’i” 
f “Wcel, sir, ye see the way o’t urns this : I 
I was thinkiu’ to ihy.scl’, there’s twa or three 
I ways o’ takin' the buiks intil the pulpit-— - 
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tliore'fl tlio Wiiy oonseqiieiiti.'i) — that'a Gilbert 
Frettiwaii o' tins JurkliinAs iray. Did ever ye 
notice the lioily? He liaiul.a the Uiblos afore 
liim ns if he war Moses an’ Aaron rraun afore 
Pharaoli, wi’ the eoat-tailUes o’ him fleein’ oot 
ahint, an’ Ui.s chin pointin’ to the Boon'in- i 
hoard o’ the pulpit.” 

“Speak rc.speci, fully of the patriarchs,”. ».aid 
Sir. W’d.-,!!, ^entcntionsly. Saunders looked 
at Iviin with some wonder expressed . in his 

“Far he it frao me,” he said, "to speak 
liulitly o’ ony ano o’ them (though, to tell the 
truth, some o’ them war gyc hoys). I hao 
been ower long oonneetit wi’ them, for I hae 
oarriet the buik.s for fifteen year, ever since 
my father raekit himself howking the grave 
o’ yer predecessor, honest man — an’ I hae 
leaved a’ my days just ower the wa’ frao the 
kirk.” A 

'^‘IJut tlien they say, Saimtlom," said the 
minister, siniliiigl}', "Hlio nearer the kirk the 
farther frao grace’.” 

“’Deed, minister,” said Saunders, "{trace 
Kissoek is a nice hit lassie, an’ Jess will ho no 
that ill in a year or twa, hut o’ a’ the Kiasocks 
oommeuil me till llog. Sho wad niak’ a 
graiind wife. What think ye, minister?” 

Mr. Welsh relaxed his habitual .severe sad- 
ne.ss of e.xpressiou, and laughed a little. He 
Was acoustoroed to the sudden jiuup.s which 
his man's canrersation. was wont to take. 

“Nay,” he .said, “but that is a question for 


you, Sounders. It is not I that thint j,f 
marrying her. ” 

“The Lord he thankit for that! .For gin 
the minister gacd speeriu’ at the lasses, wluit 
chance wad there he for the hethoral?” 

I “Have you spoken to .Meg herself yet?” 
i asked Mr. Welsh. 

[ "Na,” said Saunders; ‘'I haena that, 

I though I haii made np my mind to hae 
it out with her this vevra nichWif sac it 
micht be that ye warna needin’ me, that is,” 
lie added douIitfnUy; “hut I hae guid 
reason to liopc that Meg — ” 

“What rca.soii have you, Saunders? Has 
Margaret expressed a preference for you in 
any way?” 

“ Prefei'ence ! ” said SaiuKlers; “’deed she 
has that, minister; a maist marked preference. 
It was only tlie last Tuesday afore Wliussonday 
that she gied me a daud i’ the lug that fair 
dang mo stupid. Ca’ ye tliat noeht?” 

“Well, Saiindcvfl,” said the minister, going 
out, “certainly I wisli you good speed in your 
wooing; but see that yon fall no more out 
with Hirsio, lost you be more brnised than you 
are now; and for the rest, leam wisely to 
restrain your unruly member” 

“Thank ye, minister,” .“aid Saunders; “I’ll 
do my bo.st endeavour to oblcoge ye. Meg’s 
clours arc like oreeginal ,sin, and to be borne 
wP a’ complaisaiicy ; but Birsio’s dints are, so 
to speak, gratuitous, and amount; to, actual 
transgression. Haud up there, ye jaiid !” 
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